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BIRDS    IX    THK    HEART    OF    NKW    HAMPSHIRE. 
By  FMcn  E.  Wf/'s/c-r. 


numerous    species 


the 
taken  in  Central  New 
anipsiiire,  only  brief 
mention  can  !>e  made  in 
a  limited  article,  but  to 
one  on  the  lookout  for  different  birds, 
an  idea  will  be  given  of  what  kinds 
ma}-  be  seen,  and  books  may  be  con- 
sulted for  full  descriptions. 

The  charms  of  bird  study,  how- 
ever, come  from  personal  observation, 
for,  as  Mrs.  Miller  has  said,  "The 
bird  lover  who  carries  a  glass,  but 
never  a  gun.  who  observes,  but  never 
shoots,  sees  many  queer  tilings  not 
set  down  in  books;  freaks  and  no- 
tions and  curious  fancies  o^i  the  part 
of  the  feathered  folk,  which  reveal  an 
individuality  of  character  as  marked 
in  a  three- inch  warbler  as  in  a  six- 
foot  man." 

Our  most  diminutive  feathered  in- 
habitant is  the  ruby-throated  hum- 
min.g-l)ird.  v. ho  is  not  much  more 
than  a  "pinch  of  feathers,"  but  whose 
ever}'  feather  is  a  gem  in  itself.  The 
male  alone  wears  the  brilliant  gorget 
which  sparkles  and  flaslies  in  the 
sunlight  as  if  thickly  set  with  rubies, 


and  v/ell  he  may  be  proud  of  such  a 
family  heirloom.  I  associate  these 
liummers  with  sweet  -  peas,  whose 
blossoms  are  always 

".     .     .     on  tiptoe  for  a  flig^ht ; 
Vv'ith  wings  of  gertle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings," 

for  a  little  couple  used  to  sip  their 
nectar  at  my  front  door. 

Not  much  larger  are  the  kinglets — 
the  ruby-crowned  and  golden-crested. 
Each  male  wears  a  few  red  feathers 
in  his  cap,  l)Ut  the  ruby-crowned 
partly  conceals  his  by  more  sober 
shades,  while  the  golden-crested  sets 
his  off  with  a  band  of  rich  yellow, 
which  in  its  turn  is  bordered  with 
black  with  a  whitish  frill  outside  all, 
— rather  gorgeous  for  his  sex,  do  you 
not  think  ? 

The  various  streaks  and  spots  of 
the  brown-attired  sparrow  family  are 
puz/ding  as  discriminating  marks. 
The  chi]>{nng  sparrow,  with  her 
bright  chestnut  cap.  is  most  familiar 
about  our  door- steps.  Closely  repre- 
senting "chippie"  is  the  tree  spar- 
row,  a  winter  visitor,   ])ut    larger    in 
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Fox   Soarrow. 


Lincoln's,  lienslow's.  and  yellow- 
winged  sparrows. 

The  brown  creeper  is  a  bird  of  the 
woods,  and  lives  largely  upon  insects 
found  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

There  are  two  so-called  snowl;)irds 
— the  black  snowbird  and  the  snow- 
flake  or  snow-bunting.  The  black 
snowbird  or  J  unco,  a  dark-ashen 
colored   bird,   abruptly  white    under- 
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size  and  with  one  dark  blotch  on 
the  otherwise  unmarked  l)reast.  The 
song  sparrow  wears  a  similar  brooch, 
but  he  is  hcavil\'  streaked  above  and 
below.  He  possesses  a  fine  \oice, 
and  his  song  is  full  of  cheer  from 
March  to  late  autumn-tide.  Tlie  fox 
sparrow  is  a  handsome  fellow,  with 
plenty  of  rich  ferruginous  color  in 
his  mixed  homespun.  The  bay- 
winged  bunting  and  the  field  and 
savanr.a  -  sj)arrows  are  all  called 
"ground  sparrows."  The  bay-winged 
has  the  bright  chestnut  color  on  the 
bend  of  tho  wing  and  white  feathers 
that  show  when  the  tail  is  spread ; 
the  field  sparrow  has  bright  bay  on 
the  middle  of  the  'oack,  without  white 
lateral  tail-feathers:  and  the  savanna- 
sparrow  has  n.o  bay  on  the  wings, 
no  white  on  tail  and  wings,  and  is 
thickly  streaketl  above.  The  v.hite- 
throated  and  white-crowned  sparrows 
are  exceedingly  attractive,  the  latter 
being  especially  kingly  in  his  bear- 
ing. Both  ha\e  black  and  white 
head-dresses,  but  the  white-throated 
has  in  addition  a  little  yellow  line 
from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  a  white 
throat.       More    rarely    seen    are   the 


Write-Crov/i-.ed  Sparrow. 

neath  from  his  breast  backwards,  and 
with  lateral  tail-feathers  white,  is 
connnon.  The  snowfiakes  are  nu- 
merous some  winter  seasons.  Of 
their  plumage,  John  Burroughs  says, 
''It  reflects  the  wir.ter  landscape  — 
an  expanse  of  white  surmounted  or 
streaked  with  gray  and  brown,  a  field 
of  snow  with  a  line  of  woods  or  a 
tinge  of  stubble." 

Other  small  winter  birds  are  the 
black- capped  titmouse,  conunonh' 
called  the  chickadee,  whose  merry, 
friendly  ways  endear  him  to  many  a 
h.ousehold ;  his  cousin,  the  Hudso- 
nian  titmouse,  is  rarel\'  seen  ;  the 
white-breasted  and  red-l)reasted  nut- 
hatches are  mistaken  b\'  many  for 
woodpeckers,  because  they  walk  up 
and  down  a  tree  trunk   in  search  of 
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food  :  tbe  red  crossbills,  often  accorii- 
P'lnicd  by  a  few  of  the  white-winged, 
wlio  pick  the  seeds  from  pine-cor.es 
with  their  curious  bili<,  wliicli  seem 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
always  brin^;  to  mind  a  red-letter  day 
in  childhood  ^\ilen  I  first  saw  tlieiv 
crossed  mandibles,  as  a  large  flock 
came  to  our  pia/za  and  allowed  r.s 
children  to  throw  out  bread  crumi)S 
for  them  ;  the  red-poll  linnets,  \\ith 
their  distinguishing  striped  sides  and 
red  heads,  and  particularly  the  ma- 
ture males,  with  losy  rump  and 
breast,  are  pleasing  acquaintances 
from  the  North  ;  the  goldfinch  sta\s 
all  the  3"ear,  but  doffs  his  black-and- 
gold  lover  dress  suit  for  plainer  win- 
ter garb, — indeed,  there  might  be  a 
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Sriov. -B'.nting   or  Sc.owfiaKe. 

suspicion  that  he  dons  one  of  his 
wife's  cast-off  dresses  o\'er  his  gor- 
geous summer  robe,  so  like  her  does 
he  look  in  winter  attire  ;  much  like 
him,  but  rather  prettier,  is  the  pine 
linnet  or  siskin,  who  is  an  expert  at 
shelling  sunflower  seeds;  occasion- 
ally both  the  lo;;gerhead  nnd  the 
great  northern  shrike  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  hang  up  a  mouse  or  other  tidbit 


in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  or  on  a  thorn  ; 
and  there  are  the  pine  grosbeaks, 
who  were  so  abundant  last  winter 
as  to  give  every  one  with  eyes  a 
chance  for  an  acquaintance,  for  they 
were  as  fearless  as  our  chippies,  and 
fed  at  our  very  doors.  His  cousins, 
the  purple  and  the  rose-breasted  gros- 
beaks, are  sununer  residents.  The 
purple,  who,  h\  the  way,  v;ears  not 
a  speck  of  purple,  is  the  mo^t  bub- 
bling of  songsters,  and  his  bright 
carmine  color  makes  him  noticeable, 
while  his  jjlainly- dressed  mate  would 
pass  for  a  sparrow.  The  rose-breast- 
ed with  his  jet  black  li ead,  black 
and  white  bod}',  rosy  neck,  and  rosy 
patches  under  his  wings,  is  a  loud 
singer  and  a  beautiful  bird. 

The  clear-voiced  thru-h  family  is 
known  to  us  by  the  robin,  cat-bird, 
olive-backed,  brown,  tawmy,  wood, 
and  hermit  thrushes.  The  cat-bird 
and  brown  thrush  hold  their  listeners 
spellbound  with  their  varied  vocal 
solos,  so  full  of  sweetness  and  ecstasy. 
Cat-bird  babies  are  ravenous  eaters, 
and  the  number  of  hairy,  tent-cater- 
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pillars  that  are  stuffed  down  their 
throats  ought  to  delight  ever}'  fruit 
grower.  Florence  Merriinan  has  told 
us  how  to  quickly  distinguish  the 
hemiit,  wood,  and  tawny  thrushes. 
The  hermit  has  the  tawn\'  color  rich- 
est on  the  rump ;  the  wood,  on  the 
head;  and  the  tawny  is  reddish 
brown  a])Ove,  of  the  same  color 
throughout.  Words  fail  to  describe 
any  of  theii"  songs,  and  noiie  fdl  us 
with  more  worshipful  emotions. 

The  bluebird  "  with  the  earth 
tinge  on  his  Ijreast  and  the  sky  tinge 
on  his  back  "  — "  a  poem  of  xVpril  that 
God  endowed  with  wings"  has  not 
been  so  comriion  as  heretofore  in 
many  localities.  The  fact  tliat  hun- 
dreds of  these  are  sold  in  Southern 
markets  to 
tickle  some 
dainty  pal-  ^^^ 
ates  shows 
that  man 
has  griev- 
ously sinned 
against  "the 
blue  cottage 
warbler." 


^ 
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Black  and  White  Creeping  Warb'er 


The  warl)ler  family  is  to  the  orni- 
thologist what  the  Compositre  family 
is  to  tlie  botanist,  for  theii  endless 
combinations  in  dress  suits,  their  di- 
minutive size,  their  nervous,  fidgety 
ways  make  them  hard  characters  for 
intimate  stud\-.  Mrs.  Miller  sa\s  she 
"gave  up  the  warbler  family  long- 
ago  as  too  small,  too  uneasy,  too  fond 
of  tree- tops,  to  waste  time  and  pa- 
tience over."  However,  with  per- 
severance and  a  grouping  of  occa- 
sional glim])ses,  one  may  identify, 
during  the  season,  the  black-and- 
white  creeping,  the  yellow,  the 
Nashville,  the  parula,  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cape  Ma}-,  the  black- 
throated  green,  the  black-throated 
blue,  the  black-poll,  the  Blackbur- 
nian,  the  yellow-rumped,  the  pine, 
the  chestnut-sided,  tlie  ba\'-breasted, 
the  redstart,  the  Marylarid  yellow- 
throat,  and  Canadian  fly-catching. 

The  oven- 
bird  has  tlie 
Ccilm   nature 
and    fearless 
gaze    of    a 
thrush,    and 
as  it  leisure- 
ly     walks 
about    over 
fallen  logs 
or    the    car- 
pet of  dead  leaves,  it  proves  a  fascinat- 
ing acquaintance.     Her  nest,  built  on 
the  ground,  is  so  skilfully  roofeil  over 
as  to   defy  discovery  by  any  but  an 
accidental  or  j^ersistent  nest  hunter. 

The  scarlet  tariager  knows  that  it 
is  best  to  keep  his  brilliant  body  out 
of  sight  of  woman's  covetous  eyes. 
J'ack  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  I 
saw  and  heard  one  singing  on  a  June 
day,  so  surmised  his  wife  was  sitting 
near  bv. 
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;rTJt-SldGd   V/arrler. 
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Vo\    <;iacc   and   swiftness  of    flight, 
few  birds  excel  our  swallows.     This 
family    is     re{>resen!.ed     by    the    bam 
swallow  with  his  deeply  fortlcate  tail ; 
the  cliff-  or  eaves-swallow,  who  often 
builds  under  the  eaves  of  a  barn  ;  the 
bicolored    or    white-bellietl    swallow, 
by  some   considered   the   handsomest 
of    his    illustrious    genus;     the    l)ank 
swallow,    dressed     for    his    cave-like 
abode,    in    n'ouse-brown    and    \\hite; 
and    the    purple    martin,    who    nearly 
always  uses   the   boxes   provided   for 
its    accommo- 
dation      as 
nesting    plac- 
es.      All  this 
class  catch 
their  food  on 
the  wing,  and 
are     invalua- 
R.dstart.  ble,     keeping 

insect  life  in 
check.  The  so-called  chimney-swal- 
low is  no  swallow  at  all,  but  a  swift. 
This  soot-colored  bird  glues  its  semi- 
circular nest  of  dead  twigs  to  the  inte- 
rior of  chimneys. 

The  vireos  or  greenlets  are  among 
our  most  tireless  songsters,  who  sing 
even  through  the  heat  of  the  day 
when  other  birds  are  "faint  with  the 
hot  sun."  Their  pensile  nests,  sus- 
pended from  forked  twigs,  are  familiar 
along  bushy  waysides,  and  are  \  a- 
riously  ornamented  with  birch-bark 
strips,  newspaper,  hornet's  nest,  or 
dried  leaves.  We  have  the  red-eyed, 
warbling,  blue-headed,  and  yellow- 
throated  vireos. 

The  Towhee  bunting  or  chewink, 
busily  scratching  among  tlie  dry 
leaves  most  of  the  time,  often  stops  to 
mount  a  low  branch  and  sing  his 
little  song,  thus  affording  a  better 
opportunity  for  the  on-looker  to  study 
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Car,acit3n    riy-Catchipg  Warbit 


his  combina- 
tion suit  of 
black,  chest- 
nut, and  white. 

The  cedar- 
or  cherry-bird, 
with  his  con 
spicuous  crest, 
is  sleek -coated 
in  a  yuaker 
costume  ti])ped 
with    red    and    yellow. 

The  richl\-plumed  male  indigo- 
bird  is  easily  recogni/.ed  l)y  his  ap- 
propriate name,  but  no  one  would 
nnstrust  that  his  Vv'ife,  plainh'  clad  in 
warm  brown,  was  of  the  same  family. 
Our  June  bird  of  the  field  is  the 
bobolink.  The  suit  he  dons  for  love- 
making  is  black  and  whitish,  wliich, 
in  defiance  of  all  bird  fashion  or  lav/ 
of  Nature,  tlie  crazy  fellow  wears 
backside  to  or  upside  dov.m  ;  for, 
whereas.  Nature  decreed  that  birds, 
and  animals  in  general,  should  wear 
their  lightest  colors  ur.derneath,  his 
prevailing  color  below  is  i)lack.  ami 
above  he  is  more  or  less  white.  His 
intoxicatingly  mad  music  is  also  just 
what  might  be   expected    of    such    a 
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n/h'/hS  /X   THE  lU'.lRT  OF  XFAV  HA  M  PSI 11 R  I-.. 


rat  tic-  br  ;'.  i  iied 
specimen  of  fcath- 
ereil  society. 

^  he  me  p  d  o  w- 
lark,  or  more 
properly  starling-, 
whose  song  has  a 
plead  i  r.  g,  plain- 
tive tone,  as  if  he 
carried  a  great 
sorrow  at  his  heart,  is  anotlier  l.tird 
of  tlie  meadow. 

The  horned  lark  passes  through 
here  on  his  migrations  North  and 
South,  and  so  does  the  American 
pipit  or  titlark. 

All    flycatchers    are    awkward,   de- 
spite   their    at- 
tempts at  military 
airs.      The   great- 
crested  is  the  most 
strikingly  dressed, 
and  has  the  unac- 
countable freak  of 
weaving     into     its 
nest,  so  it  is  said, 
the  cast  skin  of  a 
snake.      The  pluebe,  one  of  our  best 
known  birds,  has  a  fondness  for  green, 
a  taste    doubtless   inherited   from    its 
ancestors,  who  loved  to  build  on   an 
"upright   rock,    usually   over   water, 
and  often  itself  dripping."     Then  we 
have  the  king-bird,   sometimes  called 
the    tyrant    fly- 
catcher    whose 
"  life  is  mostly 
passed  in  guer- 
rilla    warfare 
w  ith  every  oth- 
er  bird    that 
ventures    too 
near;"  the  wood 
p  e  w  e  e      with 
mournful  voice, 
the     least,     the 


Crov 


olive-sided,  and  TrailTs  tlycatchers. 
Blackbirds  make  a  variety  amidst 
other  feathered  folk  antl  contain  some 
characters  as  black  a^.  their  coats, 
among  which  are  the  cow-bird,  our 
American  parasite;  the  red-shoul- 
dered blackbird  with  show>-  epaulets: 
the  rusty  and  purple  grackles.  the 
American  raven  and  the  crow.  All 
these  birds  are  fond  of  plowed  ground, 
wliere  insect  food  is  easil\-  procured, 
and  although  some  are  known  to  in- 
jure crops,  they  deserve  more  credit 
than  they  get  for  ridding  the  soil  of 
noxious  vermin. 

The  orchard  oriole,  infrequently 
seen,  and  the  Baltimore  oriole,  or 
"golden  robin,"  are  master  work- 
men at  weaving  their  purse-like  nests. 
So  miscellaneous  are  the  materials 
used,  one  wonders  at  the  "finished 
fabric,"  but  "our  surprise  may  be 
still  greater  that  the  clever  craftsmen 
can  contrive  to  set  the  first  few  fibres 
at  all  in  a  loom   so  primitive  as  that 


Pigeon 

represented  by  the  slender  twigs  to 
which  they  are  attached."  So  plain- 
ly do  they  prefer  to  swing  their  baby 
cradles  from  long,  drooping  limbs, 
one  might  suppose  the  lullaby 

"  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  in  the  trec-lop, 
When  the  wind  blows  tlic  cnidle  will  rock.'" 

to  have  been  composed  particularly 
for  oriole  babies. 


A'//:ns  /x  Tin:  'iiiwrt  or  mav  HAMrsniRE. 


Those  ll)at  l)C'lic\-o  Uie  \vhi[)poor- 
will  and  tiigiU-hawk  identical  are  mis- 
taken. 'J'liese  ImrIs  are  about  the 
s::nic  size,  noctninal  in  tl;eir  h.aliils. 
and  both  sit  parallel  to  the  lenee  r;\il 
on  which-  they  may  chance  to  perch. 
The  night- luiwk  n.-ually  lays  tici  two 
eggs  on  the  liare  ground  o'-  (">n  a 
ledge,  but  the  whippoorwill  dejiosils 
hers,  oftentimes,  on  a  fallen  log  or  in 
a  decayed  stvanp. 


Barred    Owl. 

The  belted  kingfisher,  who  blows 
his  fisli  horn  up  and  down  our  rivers, 
is  uiuqut  in  many  lespects.  His 
large  bill  and  head  seem  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  body. 
He  tunneV',  into  a  bank  six  or  eight 
feet  to  find  a  spot  sechided  enough 
for  raising  his  family,  and  there  they 
lead  a  most  unsocial  existence  as  far 
as  other  birds  are  concerned. 

Specimens  of  the  black  -  billed 
cuckoo  are  not  so  scarce  as  of  the 
3'ellow-billcd.  Their  nesting  halnts 
are  peculiar  and  protracted,  on  ac- 
count of  their  inabilit>'  to  la}-  a  sit- 
ting of  eggs  in  the  brief  time  allotted 
other  birds. 

Woodpeckers  have  distinctive  fam- 


Purole    Grackle. 


il>-    traits,    wliich    we 
may    notice  froiii-  the 
stud\-    of    the    hair>-, 
downy,   pileatcd,  ycl- 
lo  w-l»e  11  i  cd,      red- 
headed,       black- 
ly :.  c  k  e  I'-t  h  r  e  e-toed, 
and      golden-winged, 
— the  last  being  least 
deserving  of  the  fam- 
ily name,   as  he  does 
not  ahvays  peck  wood  for  his  living, 
but  also  forages  on  the  ground.    John 
lUirroughs   s})eaks  of    the    h>eaut\'  of 
the  red-headed  ''as  he  flits  about  the 
open  woods,  connecting  the  trees  Ijy 
a  gentle    arc   of    crimson   and  white  I 
This  is  another  bird  with  a  militar}' 
look.   His  deliberate  and 
dignified    ways    and    his 
bright    uniform    of    red, 
white,  and  steel-blue  be- 
speak   h.im    an   officer  of 
rank." 

The  passenger-pigeons 
that  used  to  flock  in 
such  myriads  in  by- 
gone days,  are  now  sel- 
dom seen.  They  have  been  hunted 
and  crowded  out  like  the  Indians, 
and  with  the  advance  of  civilization 
will  very  likely  be  driven  beyond 
our  borders  or  exterminated. 

1'he  mourning-dove  prefers  his 
summer  residence  located  near  the 
water  in  places  where  buckwheat  is 
raised.  The  noisy  and  showy  blue 
jay  stays  the  whole  year  round.  He 
pays  for  the  corn  he 
steals  through  cracks 
in     our    granaries     by     j  j 

devouring  the  eggs  of     ;     '  \ 

the     tent-caterpillar,  \ 

and   is    known    to    eat     ^     -  j 

the   caterpillars    them-     L^         -.     --^ 
selves.  Sr.ov.y  0/.1. 
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The   owls  are   well  repre>eiUe<l   by  birds     are     of     such     si/e     as    to     be 

the     great  -  honied,      screech,      Ioul;-  rather  a\ve-iiis})irin,^;,  aiul  their  nests 

eared,    short-eared,     barred,     snowy,  are  huj^e  affairs  that  are  beheld  from 

day,      Richardson's,     and     saw-whet,  afar,  so  it   is  well   for  them   that  t1iey 

For    :dl    we    ]ia\e    so    mmy   sju.-'cies,  choose  seCiuded   places  for  breeding. 


^^^^^'.^ 
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-harp-Sninned  O'aI.  Saw-Whet  Ov\l. 


glimpses  of  live  owls  are  few  and  far     else    few    eggs  would  be   overlooked 
between,  for  they  go  abroad  by  night     by  amateur  collectors, 
and   they  are  noiseless   exce|^t  when  Among     the    game-birds    are    the 

they  give  voice  to  their  sentiments  in     woodcock   and    Wilson's    snipe,   who 
tones   to    send    chills  up  and  often  escape   the   unpractised 

down  the  backs  of  larger  ani-  4t^'>  hunter   by   their    irregular 

mals  than  the  poor  mice  upon  I^'jT  flight ;     the    greater    yellow- 

which  they  pre}'.  ^  A.%.  legs,    whose    shrill    cries    are 

Some    of    our    hawks     are  '  -'Jy,         so   easily   imitated   that   they 

rather  confusing   to    identify,  '^         are    often    thus   lured    within 

for  we    have  no    less    than  a  ;  gunshot     of    hidden     sports- 

dozen     kinds;       the     marsh,  .  men;   the   upland,  the  black- 

duck,  pigeon,   sparrow.  Coo-  '  bellied,  and  the  golden  plov- 

per's,      red-shouldered,     red-  ^  .."jj^  ers,  well  known  to  gunners; 

tailed.   Inroad-winged,    rough-  _^j  a  species  of  prairie  hen;   the 

legged,   sharp-shinned,    fish-,  ^  J-  quail  or  Bob  White  ;   and  the 

and    American     goshawk.         ----,yT?»fc^         partridge.       Chickens  of  th.e 
Thev  range  in    si/.e  from  the      ^^- ^ ':i2b4<ja      j^^t     are    warv     little     things 

^     .  Bald   Eagle.  '  ^^ 

one  with  wings  eiglit   inches     /„n-uu.-trc  I'iuma^.-.    that  ramble  about  as  soon  as 
long  to  the  one  whose  extent  hatched,  but  hide  so  quickly 

is  fifty  inches..    To  the  same  family     it  takes  a  nimble  person  to  catch  one. 
belong  the    golden    and   bald   eagles,  Besides    several    of    the    preceding 

both     of    which    are    rare     residents,      birds  classed  as  water- fowl,  others  of 
the     golden     especially     so.        These     this    group    are    not    wanting.       We 
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liave  tluee  grebes — HolhuoH's,  the 
horned,  and  tlie  pied-billcd.  The 
crazy  lanv;hter  of  loons  (the  red- 
throated  and  the  great  northern 
driver)     is    echoed    back     from    sur- 


The  great  bine  lieron,  whose  ex- 
tent is  seventy  inches,  is  considerable 
to  look  ni)on,  not  only  for  his  size, 
biit  pJso  for  his  makeup.  His  smaller 
relatives,    the     black-crownetl    night 


onr  lake  shores  and  marshes,  as  well 
as  the  American  coot,  American  bit- 
tern, and  the  \'irginia  and  Carolina 
rails.  The  teeter-birds  or  sandpipers 
(the  least,  solitary,  and  spotted)  rnn 


rounding     hills,     and     their     expert  heron  and  the  green  heron,  frecinent 

di\  ing  render^^  them  difTicnlt  of  caji^- 

ture.     The    dovekie    is    a     Northern 

bird,     propeny     belonging    to     coast 

regions,    but   sometimes   taken    here. 

For  Oct  asicnal  visitors  also  are  two  of 

the   three   New    luigland   mergansers  up  and   down    our    river    banks    and 

— the     American     and    the     hooded,  beaches,    and,    lastl}',    the    birds    we 

Amorg  the  many  varieties  of  ducks  always  associate  with  the  water,  who 

there    are    the    black,    wood,    ruddy,  ride  upon  her  waves   and  feed   from 

American  scaup,   lesser   scaup,   ring-  her  storehouse,  the  herring  gull   and 

necked,       buffle-head,      blue-winged  Bonaparte's  gull,  are  not.  confined  tu 

teal,     green-winged     teal,     American  the    seacoast,  but  visit    even    central 

golden-eye,    and     American     scoter.  New  Hampshire. 

The    common    wild    goose    and    the         Some    of    these    water    birds    nest 

Brant  goose  are  shot  now  and  then,  here,     some     are    visitors    from    the 

Mr.  Burroughs  says,  as  he  saw  a  flock  North,  but  all  are  birds  whose  nest- 

"  harrowing     the     sky    northward,"  ing  habits  are  none  too  well  known, 

*'  How  my   desire    goes    with    them;  so  to  be  able  to  study  the  faniih'  his- 


how  something  in  nie  wilci  and  mi- 
gratory plumes  itself  and  follows 
fast !  ' ' 


tory  of  an\-  one  of  them  during  the 
breeding  sea.son  would  be  an  occa- 
sion anv  bird  lover  micfht  envv. 


NOTK. — I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  1'.  Goodhue,  ot  Webr^ter,  for  aid  concerning  the  water 
birds,  and  to  the  kind  courtesies  of  Mrs.  Sarali  Jane  Baker,  of  Sutton,  for  the  privilege  of  photo- 
graphing several  specimens  from  her  cabinets. 


THK    SLEEPERS. 
F)}'  JoJin    Vance  Clwiiey. 


"The  ro.-^es  die  to-morrow, 
Hearken  for  my  sake  ; 

To-morrow  'twill  be  sorrow; 
Wake,  oh.  wake  I  " 


We  bleep,  while  calling,  calling. 

Love  to  wake  us  tries ; 
"The  leaves  will  soon  be  falling. 

Rise,  oh,  rise  I  " 


No  more  her  \oice  is  calling, 
And  the  jnile  rains  weep, — 

The  ])ale  rains,  falling,  calling,- 
"  Sleep,  oh,  bleep  !  " 


It) 
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THK    TOWN    OF    WOODSTOCK 


''^^  ffv^ft  1   V     *^^    ^^1^'     majestic     l-raii- 

tx^\     '"*<*'' I      I  • 

\\\\\   '^*^\J,     couia  ra^i.i;c  ot  the  White 
Vv>i(i::;5.     Mountains   is   tlie   quiet 

tc^wn  oi  W-viodstock.  Ten     never  to  retuiii 
years    a^^o  conij)arali\-el\-   lew  people     eral     settlement 
were  acquainted  with   thi 
ner  of  Xew  liamp- 


U^m. 


little  cor 


^^. 


James   McNorton.  who.  at  tlie  L-reak- 

\\v^  out  of  the  War  of   IiulepeiKleiice. 

went  forth  from  his  newl}-madc  home, 

leavin.^-  wile    and    little  or^es    behind. 

At    thiri   time   Se\-- 

had     l)een     made. 

and   Fairfield   fiirnirhed   tour  >oldiers 

who  fought   under 

Washiii":ton.   Tra- 


'^.-Q^ 

%^'^ 


\\ 
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shire,  with  its 
charming-  moun- 
tain scener}',  its 
glens,  its  quiet 
vales,  iis  piire  ar.d 
invigorating  wa- 
ters, and  its  lofty 
mountain  peaks. 
But  since  the  rail- 
road opened  up 
the  Pemigewa.-set 
valley  to  tlie  out- 
side world,  the 
town  has  become 
an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  line  tliat 
goes  to  make  U]) 
(juiet  retreats  for 
summer  boarders 
and  tourists. 

The  histor\'  of 
the  town  is  some- 
what disconnected,  on  account  of  the 
town  not  preser\-iiig  well  the  early 
records.  Tlr*  first  grant  of  the  terri- 
tory that  now  coni[)ri>es  the  town  was 
made  to  F'li  Demerrit  in  1763,  under  down  to  1840.  It  is  said  that  the  first 
the  name  of  F'airfieM.  .^oon  after,  the  settler,  James  McNortoii.  pcn>hcd  at 
first  settlement  wa>  made  ow  the  east  X'alley  Forge.  His  name  does  not  ap- 
bank   of    the    Pemigewasset  ri\er  by     pear  in  the  earl\-  hi.^tory  of  Peeling. 


JdcUman   Falls. 


ditioii  tells  us  how 
the  good  w  i  \es 
(jf  these  men  re- 
mained at  home 
and  carried  on 
the  farms,  cleared 
land,  and  cared 
for  the  little  ones. 
After  the  clo>e 
\  .  of  the  war,  several 
\  more  settlements 
%  were  made,  and  in 
■^  1799.  the  legisla- 
-\  ture  granted  a 
'■|  town  charter,  un- 
i^  der  the  name  of 
.1  Peeling.  The 
hrst  town  meeting 
that  vve  find  any 
record  of,  was  held 
in  1800,  at  which 
twenty  votes  were  cast  for  governor. 
The  names  of  Selingham,  \'incent. 
Demeritt,  ?a\([  IJaron  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  the  early  liistor\-  of  the  tovvii 
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Mountain   View   House — S.   S.   Sharon 


In  1840,  the  residents  of  the  town 
becaTne  dissatisfied  witli  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  throne;]!  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  tlie  name  of  Peeling-  was 
changed  to  Woodstock.  For  man\- 
years  Xoriii  Woodstock  was  the  ter- 
minus of  the  highway  that  led  into 
the  Pemigewas-et  valley. 

About  1820,  a  road  was  constructed 
through  Kinsman  Notch,  that  led  by 
Bog  lake,  and  which  connected  the 
valley  with  the  town  of  Land.itf. 
This  roGd  was  later  discontinued, 
and  a  highway  was  buiU  through  the 
Gordon  }^;ss,  or  what  is  more  com- 
monl\-  known  as  "  Tlie  Meadows." 
This  road  was  used  for  a  stage  road, 
and  led  to  that  part  of  Ivaston  now 
Wildwood,  and  was  not  discontinued 
until  a- road  was  con.-.tructed  through 
the  P'ranconia  Notch. 

For  years  previous  to  thi^  the  won- 
ders of  the  FVanccniia  Notch  had  been 
known  to  ci\ilized  man,  Init  for  some 
reason  that  is  unaccounted  for  to-day. 
it  was  quite  well  into  th.e  nineteenth 
century  before  any  mo\e  was  made 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  to  it. 

It  is  claimed  b>'  some  writers  that 
the  Old  Man  of  tlie  Mountain  and 
the  I'lume  were  di^co\'ered  in  1SU5. 
but     these    wonders    were     no    doubt 


known  to  some  long 
l^efore  this.  Tliis  region 
was  a  favorite  haurit  of 
llie  red  men.  and  it  is 
>tated  on  reasonai>le  au- 
tliorits-,  that  the  friends 
of  Stark  mark-  the  first 
discovery  while  search- 
ing for  him  after  his 
capture  b\  tlie  Indians. 
History  speaks  of  Stark 
and  his  party  penetrat- 
ing the  wilderness  as 
liaker  ri\'er  in  Pl\- 
niouth,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Indians  took  the 
most  direct  route  north,  which  was 
through  this  i)ass.  If  the  Indians 
were  acquainted  with  the  geograph- 
ical conditions  of  the  country,  there 
won  Id  be  no  doubt  in  our  mind 
about  tliis  being   the  route  taken   In- 
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Bell's  Cascade. 


Stark    and    his    captors.       Traditiou 
tells  us  that  tlie  g-reat  Chici  Pemige- 
wasset  and  his  tri])e   used  to  worship 
this  stone   face,   and    that   there    was 
a    burying-place    for    Indians  on  the 
shores  of   Profde  lake.      We  mention 
these  points  for  the  reason   tluit  from 
an     historical 
point  of  view  the 
l^Yanconia  Notch 
and    Woodstock, 
together  witli  tlie 
country     round 


cast,  a  gain  of  only  fifteen  in  twenty 
years.  Thelwent)-  years  thai  followed 
seemed  to  he  more  prosperous,  for  in 
1S40  se\c'nty-one  \-otes  were  thrown, 
thirty-two  being  for  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too."  This  was  tlie  fir^t  time 
that  histors  records  an\  political 
demonstration  in  the  town.  A  large 
platform  was  erected  in  the  ap})le 
orchard  of  the  late  Col.  Benjamin 
Iki'ron,  and  there  were  political 
speakers  galore.  Four  Imrrels  of 
hard  cider  were  set  on  end  on  one 
side  of  the  platform,  with  one  end 
of  each  knocked  out,  and  the  politi- 
cal "cranks"  who  had  gathered  from 
miles  around  did  not  stop  to  read  the 
notice,  "Help  yourselves,"  until  after 
the  cider  was  all  gone. 

At  the  next  state  election  following 
the  "hard  cider"  campaign,  10 1  votes 
were  cast  for  a  mendjer  of  the  legi.-.- 
latLire.  Dea.  Benjamin  Fr)X  received 
fifty-one,  and  was  the  first  Whig  to 
represent  the  town. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  res- 
idents became  interested  in  ariother 
branch  of  business  aside  from  farm- 
ing. The  Xorcross  Lumber  com- 
pany   commenced    operations    in    the 


about,  are  linked 

as  one. 

Settlers     came 
to   Peeling  slow- 

ly,   for    in     1S30 

/irrii^-Sn 

we  find  recorded 
the  doings  of  a 
town  meeting 
when  only  thirt\-- 
five    votes    were 
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valley,  and  in  consequence  many  new 
buildings  were  erected,  logipng  roads 
were  constructed  in  all  tlirections,  a 
dam  was  built  across  the  head  of 
McXorton  tails,  and  every th in-  put 
on  business  airs.  This  company  con- 
tiiuied  doing  business  for  many  >ears, 
during  which  \Vood>tock  wa^  a  busi- 
ness centre  of  rio  small  degice.  Ijcing 
the  starting  point  for  the  enormous 
log  drives  that  annually  passed  down 
the  ri\er  to  Lowell. 

The  old  compan>'  store,  that  was 
operated  1)\-  William  Cx.  Hull  and 
later  on  b>-  Tlu~>ma>  J.  Crilman,  was 
the  "hulj"  of  the  town,  where  a 
laree  trade  was  carried  on.    The  most 


conspicuous  |»ers(jn  connected  with 
the  lumbering  business,  as  well  as 
the  general  welfare  of  the  town,  was 
the  late  Hon.  N.  H.  Weeks,  who 
was  f<jr  many  consecuti\'e  \ears  a 
niemljcr  of  the  legislature,  and  at 
one  time  couriciUn"  from  tliis  district. 
It  was  largel\'  through  his  efforts  that 
Woodstock  was  connected  with  a  rail- 
wax-  service,  which  was  the  means  of 
bringing  it  to  its  present  >tanding 
among  towns.  vSoon  after  the  rail- 
roatl  reached  North  Woodstock,  the 
late  Hon.  vS.  X.  Bell  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  a  large  ^un^ne^  hotel 
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R-jssell   House— G.    F.    Russell. 


near  the  station  on  a  graceful  and 
charming  plateau  that  cor.nnands  a 
sweeping  view  of  the  valle\-  both 
north  and  south.  Thus  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  summer  resorts  in  New 
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Russell   Falls. 


England,   vi/.,  the  Deer   Park  hotel, 
which  \\c-  sliall  refer  in  Inter  on. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
pioneer  settlements  of  all  the  towns 
of  Xew  Hariipshire,  as  soon  as  possi- 


arm— S    G.  S- 


ble.  organized  a  church,  and  pinned 
their  faith  to  ><jnie  creed,  whatever  it 
might  he.  This  town  was  somewhat 
slow  in  that  line.  f(;r  it  wa<  1S07  Ije- 
fore  the  settlers  formed  a  church 
association.  In  this  movement,  we 
find  the  names  of  liarrons.  Selling- 
hams,  Saw\"ers.  and  Foxes  most  in- 
strumental in  f(^uTiding  the  }>aj)tist 
church.  After  a  struggle,  an  edihce 
was  erected,  where  meetings  were 
held,  aud  a  parsonage  was  built,  hut 
it  was  not   for  se\'eral  \ears  that   tlie 


parish  had  a  settled  preacher.      We 
fiud   in   an  old  town   record  of    iSj6, 

the  following  :  — 

"I'c.'td,  That  the  tuwn  oi  Peeling:  allow  the 
Hkl<  r  John  SauiKler.^  the  use  of  the  pavso7iag:e 
and  garden  spot  for  one  year,  providinj?  he 
preaches  two  g^ood  sermons  each  and  every 
Sunday  during  the  year,  and  on  week  days  at- 
tend to  his  own  business. 

During  the  thirties,  a  Rev.  Mr. 
Roper  settled  with  the  parish,  and 
for  twelve  years  lie  guided  th.e 
churcli.  Besides  being  a  pteacher. 
he  was  a  man  ot  great  business  ca- 
pal)ilities  and  enterprise.  He  ])uilt 
roads  and  starch  mills,  and  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  Potato  Hill  district. 
where  he  built  tw(j  mills  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  luanufacturiiii;  ]>otal()  >t:irch. 
He  built  up  tile  J5apli>t  cluircli  from 
a  haiultul  of  ineinber.s  to  150  coin- 
nur.iicants.  Duriii^j:  his  stay,  the 
first  church  ed.tlce  \va->  Inirned,  au'.l 
he  traveled  all  throui^h  the  state,  so- 
liciting- contributions  until  he  raised 
funds  enouy;h  to  rebuild  it.  Thi>> 
building  is  still  sianding  at  Lower 
Woodstock,  but  has  no  settled  min- 
ister. 

It  wr.s  mainly  thruugli  Rev.  Mr. 
Roi)er  that  the  name  of  Peeling  was 
changed  to  Woodstock  in  1S40. 
Speaking  of  this  old  building  brings 


I  did  not   mind  it  then,  for  I  was  lis- 
tening to  the  singers. 

As  far  as  North  Woodstock  is  con- 
cerned, great  changes  have  taken 
place  there  witliin  a  few  years.  The 
old  church  that  used  to  stand  close 
b\-  the  cemetery  has  been  moved  up 
into  the  \illage  and  a  tower  atWed  to 
it,  and  from  that  tower  clangs  the 
bell  calling  tiie  \illagers  to  worship. 
When  we  were  boys,  James  Burney 
used  to  be  sexton  of  the  church,  look- 
ing well  to  the  building  of  the  'iWK:^ 
and  all  other  matters  tliat  pertained 
to   the   comfort  of    the   congregation. 
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to  memory  the  days  of  our  bo\"hood. 
when  we  used  to  go  to  church  Sun- 
days and  pra\er-meetiugs  during  the 
week.  In  tho^e  days  \\e  had  some 
good  singers,  and  the  "old  gallery," 
as  it  was  termed,  that  reached  across 
one  end  of  the  church,  v.ould  be  full, 
making  a  choir  that  would  jar  the 
shingles  on  the  roof.  It  was  cus- 
tomary, when  the  minister  called  for 
the  singing,  for  the  congregation  to 
rise  and  turn  around,  so  to  get  a 
good  view  c^f  the  singers.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  used  to  sit  in  tlie  back 
pew,  anil  had  to  cant  m\-  h.ead  back 
so  far  that  mv  neck  wouhl  ache,  but 


After  the  lapse  of  man\-  years,  ^ve 
find  James  still  at  his  ]:)ost  as  sexton 
of  the  church.  Dea.  I)a\-id  Sanborn, 
as  well  as  bUder  Washington  Russell. 
used  to  occupy  front  pews,  while  near 
b\-  sat  Kben  Drew  and  John  Fisk. 
The  last  three  have  "passed  on,"  but 
the  pleasant  face  of  Uncle  I)a\id  will 
be  seen  in  his  accustomed  j)lace  in 
the  new  church  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson  reads  from  the  good  Book. 
Among  others  who  have  seen  so 
man\-  changes  and  improvements, 
and  who  will  al\va\s  be  found  in 
their  j)e\vs.  are  R.  C.  Jackman  and 
Arthur  Hunt. 
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lA-avin;.;  the  cluirch  sul>jccl.  we 
fnul  many  whose  names  are  identifietl 
with  the  business  i^itere^ts  of  the 
place,  niLii  tliat  Imw  (h)ne  nmcli  to 
encourai;e  the  i^rowth  ol  tlie  xiUatie 
and  town,  and  are  worth \  of  mention. 

Ste^.hen  S  Sharon  is  no  doulA  <)nf 
of  the  ol(le>t  l)Oardini;-iu>u,se  men  in 
town,  and  was  the  pioneer  to  erect 
the  first  l)(XirdinL;-house  after  the  ad- 
vent of  the  railroad.  \i/.,  tlie  Moun- 
tain Vien  House.  I  mean  by  this, 
that  he  elected  tlie  first  one  in  tlie 
xilhiL^e.  About  the  same  time  A.  \\\ 
Sawyer  built  the  Fair\'iew  Hfvuse. 
Following;  these,  man\-  others  were 
built,  including-  llie  Deer  Park  Hotel, 
the  largest  one  in  the  \-alle\-,  which 
is  under  the  manaj^ement  of  Jo.^eph 
R.  FJliott.  Then  comes  the  Alpine 
Hou>e ;  the  Cascade  House,  C.  H. 
and  Iv.  H.  Russell,  proprietors;  the 
Russell  House,  Ci.  F.  Rus>ell.  })ro- 
prietor ;  the  lunette.  W.  L.  V..  Hunt, 
proprietor:  the  Parker  House.  C.  L. 
Parker,  proprietor;  the  Three  Ri\ers 
House.  \V.  R.  Sharon,  proprietor; 
North  Woodstock  House.  W.  F. 
Butler,  proi)riet(M-. 

Leaving-  the  boardinj^  business,  we 
find  other  branches  of  business,  cc/U- 
ducted  b\-  such  men  as  H.  S.  San- 
born, Xed  Sleeper,  R(*bert  Newman, 
V.  vS.  Merrill,  and  James  I'^addeii, 
who  are  storekeepers.  Then  we 
have  with  us  IC.  S.  Sanborn,  who 
came  from  Laconia.  and  who  has 
built  up  u  IucrLiti\-e  phot(.)L;ra{)h  ])Usi- 
ness. 

One  of  the  chief  indu>tries  that  for 
mans-  \ears  was  of  i;ieat  ini])ortance 
to  Woodstock  was  the  tanner\-. 
operated  by  Joseph  W.  Campbell, 
who  on  se\-eral  (occasions  was  a  mem- 
ber ot  tlie  Ici^islature.  Ouite  a  \il- 
lage   grew   up    around   this    lousiness, 
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Fairview    House — A    W.  Sav\yer. 

but  the  growth  stopped  when  the 
tannery  was  destro\etl  b\-  fire  a  few 
\-ears  since. 

It  is  near  1>\'  these  ruins  that  the 
tourists  find  Mirror  lake,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  our 
valley.  The  rctlectionv  cast  upon 
these  waters  in  a  calm  day  are  some- 
thing phenomenal.  Hundreds  of 
people  visit  the  lake  ever>-  season, 
being  drawn  hithtr  ijy  these  wonder- 
ful reflections. 

Aside  from  this  lake,  Ru>sell  lake, 
which    lies    back    of     Russell    moun- 
tain, is  the  most  picturesque  body  of 
water  in  town.      The  high  mountains 
that   surround   it   slope  gracefully  to 
the    water's    edge,    making 
a  grand  picture  for  th.e  art- 
ist's brusli.     I'his  lake  was 
disco\-ered    by  accident    by 
John    Russell,    in     179S, 
while    on     the     trail     of     a 
bear.       I'^lbow    lake    is  sit- 
uated   in   the   western    part 
of  the  town  at  the   base  of 
Mount  Cu^hman.    near   the 
new     road     tliat      connects 
Warren    witli    Woodstock. 

People     ha\e     said     that 
Mt.    Cilley    was    s(j    named 


because  one  must  liave  been 
silly  to    have    e\er    thought 
of    going  there    to   live,   but 
we    find    that     such     is    not 
the  true  fact.      The  i)art  of 
Woodstock  general])'  known 
as   Ml.  Cilie>"  took   its  name 
from  the  fir.-t  >eltler.^  oi  that 
■   J       region     altout     Seventy  -  five 
\ears    ago.      In    tho>e    da\s 
people    were    more    inclined 
to  spread  out  from  the  cen- 
tres,  and  would    travel    and 
work    back    on    the    moini- 
tains   just    as    long    as    they 
could   fintl  good   water;    and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  wli>-  Mt.  Cilley. 
so  called,  was  at  one  time  the  most 
prosperous     farming      connnunilx     in 
town.      Situated   as    it  was.   over  be- 
hind  vSmith's  mountain,  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  it  was  a  little  wc)rld   all 
by  itself. 

When  this  neighborhood  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  glory  there  were 
over  twenty  good-sized  farms,  well 
tilled.  There  was  a  large  school- 
house  where  over  thirl\-  bo)s  and 
girls  got  their  schooling.  This  same 
school-house  also  served  as  a  house 
of  worship  on  the  vSabbath,  where 
I-^Uler    llezekiah     vSmilh    held    forth. 
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North   Woodstock    Houi*— W.  F.  Butler. 
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City  people  come  and  taiT>-  witli  us 
chirinjj-  the  MiiinVicr  iiioiilhs,  aiul  >e\- 
enly-fi\e  p«.r  cent,  of  them  lto  away 
without  enjoN  ini;  one  of  the  grandest 
>iL;]it^  on  eartli,  just  l)ecau>e  there  is 
not  a  proper  liighway  to  Mt.  Cilley. 
Oneda>-  in  the  month  of  Jun.e.  i>^95, 
tlx-  writer  chanced  to  be  on  a  hiL;li 
point  of  hind  on  the  old  Hunt  })lace. 
It  was  about  fu'e  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  the  air  was  as  clear  as  cr\stal. 
and  tlie  sun  cast  its  ;:^olden  rays  o\-er 
the  valle\^  and  hills  to  the  nortli 
in  such  a  wa>-  that  e\-ery  vale  and 
ridge,  nook  and  corner  showed  itself 
to  make  one  of  the  grandest  siglu.-.  w c 
e\-er  witnessed.  At  our  feet,  nest- 
ling way  down   in  the  \'alley,  was  the 


Three   Rivers   Houie— W.  R.  Snaror. 

Many  pruniinent  men  got  their  edu- 
cation in  tins  old  building,  that  to- 
day is  moldering  in  tlie  dust. 

Among  them  are  Thomas  J.  Smith,  beautiful  \-illage  of  North  Woodstock  ; 

the    popidar    li\-ery    stable    man     at  directl\-  in   front  was  the  Old   Man  of 

North   V/oOvlstock  ;    R.    C   Jackman,  the  .Mountain,  lot. king  us  squarely  in 

carpenter   and   builder:    Moses    vSaw-  the  e\-e  :   a   little  to  the  right  wa^  the 

yer,  farmer  and  boardiug-house  man  ;  towering    form  of   Lafa\ette  :    on   the 

Arthur    Hunt,    justice    of    the    peace  extreme    right    wa-^    Conway    range: 

and    ex-meriber    of    the    legislature:  awa>'    in    through    tlie    Mast    IJranch 

Lynutn  Jackman.  the  weU-known   in-  valley  was  the  king  of  them  all,  Mt. 

surance  man  of  Concord,  and  others,  V\\ishington,  and  on  the  extreme  left 

who  all  stand  ready  to   fight   the   mo-  'w:is    the    h)ne    sentinel,     Moosilauke, 

nient  one  .-.a>s  a  word  in  reproach  of  guarding  the  entrance.      Roundabout 

old   Mt.  Cillc}',  their  boyhood  home,  us  were  the  ruins  of  farm-houses,  and 

To-day   this    once    p.rosperous  school  on   every  side   were  stone   walls,  that 

district  is  deserted,  and  is  used   for  a  stand    as    moiuiments    in    memor\-  of 
horse  pasture.      When  the 


flag  was  iired  on  at  Fort 
Sumter,  en.igration  from 
Mt.  Cilley  had  connuenced, 
and  before  the  close  of  the 
war  all  the  inludjitants  had 
made  a  grar.d  exit. 

People  go  to  far-off  lands 
and  ascend  t')  the  summits 
of  the  various  mountains 
to  get  a  \iew  of  (lOd's 
earth,  little  knowing  of 
the  natural  grandeur  there 
is    riidit     here     at     home. 
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Tin-:  'row'x  oi-   WiXv^srocK 


the  tliriilv  f:rniL'rs  who  once  lix^d 
hdc;.  \\\-  alin(».->l  f.'.iicicd  lliat  \vc 
heard  "Jell"  Sinitli  <.mi  the  other 
side  calhii'^-  the  sheej*.  wwiX  the  rum- 
ble of  the  old  JaekiiKiii  mill  down  in 
tile  vallew 

There  is  no  place  i:i   Ntnv  hjii;land 
that  can  furnish  a  more  pleasing  sii;ht 
to  hners  of  Nature  than  the  various 
locations  on  Mt.  Cilley.      Could  there 
be  a  good  road  built,  it  would  afford 
one  of  the  grandest  retreats  for  sum- 
mer tourists    in   America.      There    is 
alread>-  a  route  proposed,  that,  in  our 
nnnd,    would    be  a    feasible   one.      It 
leaves  the  main   road   at   Woodstock 
village  and  follows  the  old  "Potato 
Hill"    road    to  its  terminus,    thence 
to  Mt.  CiHe>'  by  way  of  the   Samuel 
Smith  i)kux'.    This  would  be  a  short 
and    plea>an!.    dri\-e,    and    could    be 
built   with    comparati\-el>'  small  ex- 
pense.    It  would  pass  by  the  ''Cilen- 
dale  cascade,"  ou  the  C/lover  brook, 
and  man\-    other  ])oints  of    interest. 
The    time    is    not   far    distant  when 
there  will   be  a  move  made  in  this 
direction. 

There  are  very  strong  proofs  that 
impress  on  our  minds  the  theory  that 
this  valley  was  once  inhabited  b>- 
a  race  of  l)eings  long  before  the 
red  men  came.  Plistorians  tell  us 
about  a  race  of  people  that  once  in- 
iiabited  })art^  o*-'  North  .Vmerica  ai'd 
Mexico,  called  the  Mound  lUiild- 
ers.  It  seems  that  these  pre-his- 
toric  beings  were  a  strange  but  in- 
dustrious people,  and,  instead  of  liv- 
ing in  wigwams  or  log  tlwellings, 
they  lived  in  large  mounds  made 
from  loam  and  sand.  According  to 
the  theories  advanced  by  emin.ent 
writers  u])on  the  subject  of  mound 
building,  there  is  am]>le  proof  t(j  con- 
vince  us  tliat   we  ha\e   \\\^^  of    the>e 


ancient  mounds  in  the  Pemigewasset 
\alley,  one  in  Woodstock  and  one  at 
West  Thorntoii. 

The  Woodblock  mound  is  ^ilualed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ri\er,  one  and 
one  half  miles  from  the  railroad  sta- 
lic^ii,  ou  the  farm  owned  by  John 
SehoflLld.  Thi>  great  curii)>it\  is 
loc:Ued  cl«)se  by  the  r(»ad  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  "l)a>in  ])iece"  of  land,  and 
is  surrounded  b\-  a  handsome  field. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and 
is  shaped  like  the  p\ramids  of  I{g\|)t. 
with  the  exception  of  ha\-ing  but 
three     corners,   while    the     pyramids 
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KiarrechP  Cnt* - --e— Col.  Hor3c..-   N.  Fisher. 

have  four.  It  is  mostly  covered  by 
scrub  bushes,  there  being  consider- 
able gra<s  in  some  places,  leaking 
all  things  into  consideration,  this 
ancient  mound  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  our  modern  times,  and 
is  well  worth  going  miles  to  >ee. 
Looking  at  it  from  all  directions,  its 
form  is  the  same,  being  well  propor- 
tioned in  every  manner.  For  this 
reason  alone,  one  is  easily  convinced 
that  during  some  age  before  hi^tvjry 
was  written,  this  hill  was  built  by 
human  hands. 

It  has  al\va\-s  been  claimed  b\ 
son^e  residents  of  the  town  that  there 
was  treasure  buried  in  this  mound. 
Th.ere  is  a  gentleman  li\ing  in  Wood- 
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"I  ne  Old    .VliI'dam. 

stock    to-da\'.    who,    wlicn    a    boy,    in 

company  with  some  other  coiirageons 

young-    men,    dug    for    this    treasure. 

He    can    tell    \-ou    how    tlie\-    took    a 

branch  of  witch  hazel,  and  in  one  end 

inserted  a  piece  of  silver,  and  walked 

over  the  mound,  holding  it  firmly  in 

the  hands,  and   how,  when  the\'  had 

got  to  a  eel  Lain  spot,  the  branch  l)ent 

downward,  twistins;-  the  bark  from  the 

wood  and  blistering  the  hands  of  the 

young  num  who  carried  it.      He   can 

tell  you   how,  with  shovels   in  hand, 

they  went  at  it,   and  how,   like  busy 

bees,  the\'  tnik-d  on  until  tliey  struck 

something  hard  like  an  iron  vessel  or 

chest,  and  how  just  then   a   horrible 

looking   num   passed   clo^e   b\'  them, 

while    their    luiir    rose    on    end.    and 

when     the\-    r  e  s  u  m  e  d    their 

work    the    ^upposed    treasure       ,  V 

had  disapj)eared.     This  i)arty 

of    fortune    seekers    cpiit    thi^ 

enchanted    sjxjt    forever,    and       ■ 

from     tha^     da\-    to    thin    the       J 

mvster\'  remains   unsol\-Ld. 

» 

There     is     a     legend     con-       j, 
iiected    with     this     ancient       t 
piece  of    earth,   that    tells    us 
that   the    great    Indian    chief, 
Peniigewasset.    while    on    tlie 
war   path,    used   to   a>eend   to       I.  ...-^. 
this     sununit     of     nunind     to 


'JP^'^-' -7 ^  ^  \\  atcli  the  ri\er  ior  the  canoes  of 
op]H)sing    tribes. 

I'or  a  thou>and  years  and  more, 
this  ancient  piece  of  architecture  ha^ 
sh'od  tile  storms  of  time,  and  still 
retains  it.>  original  form,  according  to 
llie  theorit  >  of  bii>torians.  I'or  num- 
berless centuries,  this  mound  has 
stood  as  a  monument,  marking  tlie 
graves  of  an  extinct  race  of  beings 
thai  lived  ages  before  the  W'e-tern 
Hemisphere  wa^  known  to  civili/.etl 
man.  It^  majestic  form  is  in  full 
view  from  the  railroad  across  the 
river,  and  its  summit  affords  an  ex- 
cellent view  of  the  "calm  and  glid- 
ing" Pemigewasset.  It  stan.ds.  as  it 
always  has  and  always  will,  shrouded 
in  a  silent  nuvstery,  to  be  unraveled 
only  by  imagination. 

During  the  month  of  October,  179S. 
as  near  as  we  can  trace  back  from  the 
memory  of  old  residents,  there  was 
erected,  one  mile  from  where  the  vil- 
lage of  North  AX'oodstock  now  i>,  a 
new  house.  According  to  tradition, 
this  building  was  dedicated  on  Octo- 
ber 29,  with  imposing  ceremonies  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  for  in  those 
days  such  a  house  was  considered  al- 
most a  palace. 

The    people    congregated   from   the 
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scattered  scttleineiits  to  do  honor  to 
Ainos  r>r\aiU,  who  owned  the  best 
house  in  reclin*^-.  and  wli')  on  th;it 
d;iv  took  hur.ilsonie  Mariiaret  IMnk- 
h:nn  home  :w  his  wi.v.  The  lionse 
in  'question  wjs  ]>uih  with  hewn  tim- 
bers from  old  growth  ]>ine,  and  do\'e- 
tailed  loi^ether  at  the  corners.  It 
was  a  ]arL;e  lionse.  with  tliiee  rooms 
on  the  first  tloor  and  one  on  the 
second  floor,  anil  liad  one  door  and 
four  window^.  In  tlio.-e  cLns,  wnLTi 
the  valley  was  new  to  tlie  wcM'kl.  and 
the  settlers  were  struL^glinp;  for  exist- 
ence, it  required  a  man  of  some 
means  to  o\vn  a  house  built  with 
hewn  logs,  and  thus,  on  October  29. 
1798,  Amos  Diyant  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  man  with  the  prettiest  wife 
and  finest  house  in  all  Peeling.  It 
has  been  estimated  liow  much  old 
rum  was  drunk  on  that  day,  but  the 
writer  does  not  remember  tlie  num- 
ber of  gallons.  Tradition  tells  us 
how  this  haj^py  couple  passed  ten 
years  in  tlieir  mansion  by  the  "river 
side,"  and  liow  Amos  Bryant  cleared 
and  tilled  his  farm,  and  how,  udien  he 
had  got  to  be  a  *'  fore- handed"  man, 
he  sickened  and  died,  just  in  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  and  left  behiutl  a 
\'ouiig  widow  and  one  bab\'  boy. 
whom  all  of  our  townspeo[)le  remem- 


ber as  the  late  James  Rr\ant,  who  died 
a  short  time  ago.  For  four  \  ears.  Mrs. 
r>r\ant  remained  a  widow,  and  tlieii 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Ivew 
^\'ashington  Russell,  v.lio  came  to 
li\e  with  her  in  tlii.->  same  log- 
house. 

This  log-house,  erected  in  lyy^^.  is 
still  standing  in  gootl  shape  on  tlie 
John  Smith  tarm.  only  a  few  feet  from 
its  original  foundation.  People  little 
think  as  they  pa^s  uj)  and  down  the 
roadwa\-  of  this  building,  that  nearly 
a  century  ago  it  was  the  best  house 
in  town.  IJttle  do  th.e\-  think  it  was 
the  home  of  a  minister  who  told  their 
ancestors  how  to  live.  On  many  a 
Sal)1)ath  the  people  in  years  long- 
gone  b\'  have  gathered  in  and  around 
this  grand  old  house  for  worship.  It 
has  covered  the  heads  of  man\'  a 
preacher  of  renown  dunng  sessions 
of  quarterly  meetings.  In  this  log 
hou>e,  the  Rev.  Amos  l-JrN'ant  Russell 
was  born  seventy-two  years  ago. 
Sevent\-four  years  ago,  the  mother 
of  the  writer  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
here,  and  many  is  the  time  she  has 
spoken  to  me  about  this  old  relic  and 
many  the  interesting  stor\-  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Although  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old,  this  house  has  not  lost  its 
usefulness. 


FAITH    AND    HOPK. 
/>>   Charles    ilcmy   Chcsley. 


F'^aith  whispered  :    "Trust,  and  soon  thy  cares  shall  flee, 
As  flees  the  darkness  at  the  wake  of  dawn  ;" 

And,  when  I  tru.-ted,  lo  I   tlie  clouded  lea 

CjTcw  clear  a^  summer  skies,  for  H(jpe  was  born. 
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PART    I. 


/>y   CAr/c'/ni-  Ahn>rts    U'tYtf. 


T  is  said  tluii  the  sweet - 
l)ea  was  first  eulli^■ate(l 
cv:h  •'•■•'V.'^" -'v  i'l  vSieih  ,  wlienee  it  has 
,  ,v  ti'^fir  ^J^'^-'ii  carried  o\-er  a  large 
''"^biiaA^J^^     portion   of    the    civilized 

'/"C-^K,  world.  It  has  been  grown 
in  England  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
although  its  pleasing  T.atin  name — 
Latliyrus  odorafiis — was  given  to  it 
by  Linnceus,  in  1753.  At  that  time 
it  was  well  known  in  C^reat  Britain. 
there  being  a  \\  hite  and  a  pale  red  va- 
riety ;  the  latter  e\'en  then  was  called 
the  Painted  Lady  sweet-pea  ;  and,  in 
17.S8,  a  purjde  variety  was  intro- 
duced. 

Our  great -great-grandmothers  ap- 
parently l)rought  seeds  of  the  sweet- 
pea  to  America  with  them,  and  grew 
the  flowers  in  their  primiti\e  gar- 
dens. The  "(iardeners'  Calendar," 
]nd)lished  in  1S06,  mentions  the 
white,  blue,  dark  pur])le.  scarlet,  ar.d 
Painted  l,ad\'  varieties  as  available 
for  Ameriv^an  fiower  lo\ers.  I'uring 
the  first  half  of  this  century  sweet-peas 
appear  to  ha\'e  been  grown  here  and 
there  in  the  borders  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned gardens,  the  Painted  Lady  be- 
ing the  favorite  sort.  Indeed,  no  spe- 
cial attention  was  paid  to  the  sweet- 
pea  by  the  general  ])ublic  much  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  decade, 
since  when  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved varieties  has  carried  them 
rapidly    into    p(jpular    fa\or.       "And 


how  lovely  they  are!  '*  writes  one  of 
their  devotees.  "  People  seemed  to 
ha\-e  forgotten  them  until  ten  years 
ago ;  they  were  the  flowers  of  the 
'old  gardens.'  And  then  Dame 
I'ashion  took  them  u]>. — l)y  a  strange 
inad\'ertence  making  a  ha])py  choice, 
— and,  strangely  enough,  she  has  not 
yet  discarded  them.  The)-  were  too 
lovely  for  her  favor  to  spoil  them  ; 
but  I  am  not  sure 
that  those  of  us 
who  love  fiowers 
for  what  the>'  are. 
will  not  find  them 
sweeter  and  dear- 
er when  she  shall 
have  pa-sed  them 
by."  Yet,  when 
— following  the 
pleasing  custom 
of  the  Ja])anese — 
t  h  e  A  m  e  r  i  c  a  n 
aristocracy  of 
llowers    is    finally 

chosen,  I  can  Init  believe  that 
this  gracious  blossom  will  be  found 
therein  :  and  that  its  manifold  attrac- 
tiour,  will  ne\-er  ai)i)eal  in  vain  to  the 
s\inpathies  of  a  cultured  [>eople. 

A  score  of  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  arouse  such  an  iri- 
terest  in  the  sweet- -pen  as  exists  to- 
da\-.  simpl>-  because  the  modern  im- 
pro\'ed  \aliv•ti^.^  had  not  l.ieen  dext-l- 
oped.     P^jrtunatel}',  there  came  to  the 
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liclp  of  the  plant  about  tha*  tiir.e.  oiic 
of  tlujse  paiicnt  j:;-arc!cii  ]»octs  who 
express  the  l(.»\'e  ot  heaiily  in  tlicir 
sonis,  not  thioLiL;h  the  printed  wonl 
but  throiii^li  lie  subtile  hwvs  of  tlie 
liviui;  world.  At  Wens,  in  h^hiJ^p- 
shirc.  ICnghuul,  Mr.  Henry  l%ck- 
ford  bei^an  tlie  euUixation  of  tlie  ex- 
isting wiricties  with  a  view  to  tl.eir 
iinpro\-enient.  To  the  loving^  pa- 
tience of  his  genius,  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  sweet  peas  with 
which  we  adorn  our  lixc-;  to-day. 
"When  I  first  took  n[)  the  sweet- 
pea,"  he  writes,  "there  were  six  or 
eight  distinct  varieties  in  cultivation, 
and  exp'.-rts  in  the  art,  as  far  as  1 
could  learn,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  could  n<jl  be  further  im- 
proved ;   and  in  the  first  two  or  three 
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Fig.  2— Bv^rrDle-B'je    /'iitir.g  S/.'eet-P*a    Blossorr, 


gen(.'rati()u>  of  the  work,  tliis  ap- 
j>eared  a  fair  c«jnclusion.  lint  I  had 
been  tor  many  years  working  on  the 
imj'rovenient  of  various  llorist  flower.s, 
which.  Wiirk  had  pro\ed  so  eniineP.th' 
beneficial  that  a  first  rebuff  di<,l  not 
deter  me  from  further  attem])ts.'* 
Patience  has  had  its  due  reward;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  hundred  or 
more  \-arietie>  now  at  our  disposal 
originated  with  Ilenrv  I-A'kford. 

I  know  no  one   better  fitted  tc)  ex- 
])lain     the     methods     of      improving 
flowers  than   Professor   L.  11.  Bailey, 
of    Cornell    I'niversit)-.      "The    proc- 
ess," he  writes,  ''is  simple  enough,  but, 
like  most  simjde  things,  it  is  hard  to 
learn   and    harder    to    perform.      The 
most  important  part  of  the  process  is 
a  well-laid  plan  of  action  on  the  part 
of    the    operator.      He    must 
determine      what      improve- 
j  ment     the    plant     needs. 

Then  he  must  stud\'  the 
plant  closely,  to  learn  its 
habit  of  variation,  and  how- 
it  adapts  itself  to  the  dif- 
ererit  conditions  in  which 
it  grows.  He  will  then  put 
himself  in  sympathy  with 
the  plant,  simply  tr>ing  to 
improve  or  augment  the  lit- 
tle differences  which  appear, 
and  not  set  himself  against 
the  line  of  evolution  of  the 
plant  l.)y  attempting  the  im- 
possible. He  har>  a  picture 
in  liis  mind  of  a  deep,  clear, 
pink  fiower.  \'ery  well  ; 
he  goes  through  the  rows 
of  Ids  pink-flowered  varie- 
ties and  marks  those  j)lants 
whose  flowers  are  nearest 
his  ideal.  The  seeds  of 
these  plants  are  separately 
saved,  and  sown.      Amongst 
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Fig.  3— New   Lottie  Eckford  SAett-Peas.     Natural  Sue. 


the  offspring  he  again  selects,  and 
he  again  sows,  taking  care  that 
his  stock  does  not  V)econie  crossed 
with  some  other  type.  Presently, 
his  new  color  is  obtained,  the  seeds 
have  got  in  the  habit  of  'coming 
true,'  and  tlie  brood  is  given  a 
new  name  and  introduced  to  the 
trade.  More  often,  however,  the 
operator  has  no  distinct  ideal  in  his 
mind,  but  he  watcher  his  plants  care- 
ful] \-,  and  every  marked  departure  or 
s;)ort  from  the  type  is  saved  and 
sown,  l^'rom  such  sports  the  greater 
part  of  our  novelties  of  all  annual 
plants  have  come.  The  sj^orts  arc- 
frequent  enough,  but  it  recjuires  rare 
judgment  to  distinguisli  those  which 
will  likely  perpetuate  themselves, 
and  to  can}-  on  the  subsequent  selec- 
tion,   b\-    means    of    which    the\-    are 


freed  from  their  impurities  or  the  ten- 
dency still  to  sport.  If  desired  varia- 
tions do  not  appear,  then  the  opera- 
tor may  endea\-or  to  start  it  off  by  a 
radical  change  of  soil  or  treatment, 
or  possibly  by  crossing.  All  this 
means  that  the  culti\-at<^r  must  be- 
come intimatel>-  familial  with  his 
subject  before  lie  can  expect  to  make 
much-  headwa>'  in  the  origination  of 
novelties.  So  it  has  come  that  the 
modern  impro\ed  plants  owe  their 
development  largeK'  to  one  or  two 
careful  and  i)atien.t  persons  in  each 
generation." 

The  structure  of  the  sweet-pea 
blossom  is  simj)le  and  easil\-  compre- 
hended. Like  all  perfect  flowers  it 
consists  of  four  sets  of  organs.  The 
sepai>,  whicli  t:iken  together  form 
tile     caKx,     are     the     small,     green 
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]^oinlC(l  bodit'N  at  llic  ])a^e  of  tiie 
flower  on  liic  outside.  Tlie  ])ctcil>, 
which  as  a  whole  torn;  the  ci>r(.»lla. 
constitute  wlrU  we  u>nall\-  think  of 
as  the  flower.  Tlie  lai;-;e  upri-ht 
one  at  the  top  of  tlie  l>lo>>oni  i.s  calletl 
the  standard  (  Im;.;-.  i,  SM  the  two 
recurved  ones  in  the  Liiddle  o!"  the 
flower  are  called  the  wings  (  \V  ) :  and 
the  small,  lower  one  is  the  keel  (K). 
Within   the   keel    are    found    tlie    sta- 


Th'.-  hee,  lueanwlule.  sucks  the  ucctar 
in  the  ])ase  of  the  flower,  and  when  it 
flies  to  another  l)los>oni  carries  pollen 
with  it.  l)Ut  the  increase  in  the  >i/e 
oi  the  Idos^oins  by  the  artiflcial  selec- 
tion of  man  ap])ears  to  have  defeated 
the  natuial  i>urpose  of  the  flower  for 
now  the  bundjlehee  nearly  alwa\s 
liL;hts  uj)on  the  side,  on  one  win:;,  in 
the  jK>sition  shown  in  l-~ig.  2,  in>ert- 
ini;  its  tongue  and  sucking  tlie  nectar 


Fig.  4 — The   Prinr.rose  S.veet-Pea.      Natural  Size. 


mens,  which  contain  the  >elIow  pol- 
len; and  the  lM^til,  fror.i  which  the 
seed  develo})S.  In  a  >tate  of  nattire 
this  wlujle  arrangement  has  reference 
to  the  attraction  of  insects  for  carry- 
ing the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  : 
tlie  bright  petals,  especialh'  the 
standard,  attract  the  bee.  which 
alights  upon  the  wings,  straddling 
them,  and  thus  depressing  both 
wings  and  keel  until  tlie  pollen  and 
the  end  of  the  pistil  come  in  contact 
with    the   under    surface   of    the    bee. 


without  comiiig  in  contact  with  either 
tlie  stamens  or  the  pistil. 

In  regard  to  shape,  there  are  .sev- 
eral di.^tinct  t\pes  of  sweet-pea  blos- 
soms. The  large-flowered  hooded 
form  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  which 
shows  four  aspects  of  the  New  Lottie 
Hckford.  natural  si/e.  This  ap- 
])roaches  the  best  Ivckford  t\-pe, 
which  reaches  it>  climax  in  the  beau- 
tiful blo.^>oms  of  the  Blanche  Bur[)ee 
.^weet-pea.  I'lie  standard  is  sym- 
metrical, but  full  of  graceful  cur\-e.-^ ; 
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on  the  sicks  below  it  cuncs  oiilward. 
and  above,  inwanb  eurvini^  back 
again  in  the  cc.ilral  ])()rtio7i  a1)ove  t<^ 
form  a  broa-l  n_i!i;e.  The  w  in!:;s  are 
somewhat  hoii/ontal,  and  eurxed 
downward  onl\-  sbgluly  at  tlie  edges. 
In  tlie  New  LcUie  I'ckford.  the 
stanchird  is  >onKw]iat  siniiUir  in 
sliape.  akhough  the  enrves  are  more 
accentuated,  whik^  tlie  wings  arc 
decidcdl\-  more  vertical,  and  hrve 
their  edues  folded  in  to  a  ureater  ex- 


ones.  One  ot  the  best  of  tiicse— -tlie 
ibide  of  Niagara — is  ^epre^ented 
naluial  size  in  iMg.  6.  There  are 
ma:'.\'  other  soils  which,  under  good 
cnllme,  ha\e  a  small  proportion  of 
their  flowers  double;  several  of  these 
ha\c  been  developed  b\  selection, 
and  are  ofkivd  lor  >ale  as  d<»ul>le 
\arieties.  In  ]>lace  of  the  one  stand- 
ard of  the  single  flower,  the  Hride  of 
Niagara  has  two  or  three.  ()nl\-  ])art 
of  the  tkjwers  are  double:    ireneralh" 
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Fig.  5 — Two   Type?   of  S/.eet-Peas;     Blanc^ie    Ferry 

tent.  These  ma>-  be  considered  good 
examples  of  the  hooded  t>pe,  to 
which  the  most  desirable  varieties 
bek)ng. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  sweet-peas 
in  which  the  standard  is  either  Ikit- 
tened  or  rcjlk-d  back  ;  th.e  I>l;,.iiche 
Kerry  is  an  example  of  the  former, 
and  the  Primrose  (Fig.  4)  of  the 
latter.  In  such  ca-js  there  is  usuall\- 
a  greater  angle  between  the  standard 
and  wings,  as  seen  from  the  side, 
than  in  the  liooded  forms. 

The  seedsmen  now  offer  yet  an- 
other tyj-)e  of  sweet  peas — the  double 


on   tr.e    Rlgr.t,  Gray    Friar  on   the    Lef 


Natural  S>ze. 


the  lowest  blossom  oi  each  tress  is 
doul)le:  often  the  two  lower  ones: 
rareh-  all  three.  The  form  of  the 
single  flower  is  shown  in  tlie  up[)er 
blossom  in  big.  ^>. 

The  doubling  of  the  sweet-pea  is 
cerkunl}'  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
lo\'ers  of  the  flower.  We  ha\x-  plenty 
of  double  blossoms.  The  double  bal- 
sam show^  what  we  might  come  to 
by  continued  work  in  doubling  the 
sweet-pea.  lUit  who  v.onltl  care  for 
sindi  a  forndi-^s,  \  iiigar  effect  as 
would  be  ]jroiluced  b\-  double  ])al- 
sams  upon  sweet-j)ea  stems?     "The 
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form  of  tlie  sweet-pen."  sa\'s  Pro- 
fessor L.  II.  liaile\'.  "is  it<  peculiar 
beiiuiy.  The  )>roLid.  trim  stmidarcl  is 
tlu'  iiiosl  pe'iLt^l  surface  lor  the  di^- 
pla)'  of  color,  and  au  cff(.clive  shield 
and  foil  for  the  contrasting  pigments 
of  the  wings  a'id  keel.  When  that 
simple  standarti  is  di.-placcd  \)\  two 
or  three,  and  the  shield  becomes 
shapeless  and  contorted,  the  tlowcr  is 
no  longer  the  sweet-pea  of   the  dc  ar 
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old  gardens,  but  i^  apt  to  be  a  mu-sy 
arid  impudent  thing." 

There  are  now  listed  more  than  a 
hundred  named  varieties  of  sweet- 
peas.  Within  the  ])res<.nt  limits,  I 
am  onl\'  able  to  mention  compara- 
tively few  of  the  better  sorts. 

The  most  popular  \ariet>-  of 
American  (origin  is  the  Pilanche 
Ferry  sweet -pea.  which  was  de\-el- 
oped  in  northern  New  \'ork  in  the 
garden  of  a  farmer's  wife,  who  began 
with  the  Painted  Lady  and  saved  the 


seeds  year  after  year.    '*  In  the  heavy 

loam    of    her    garden,    and    with    the 

mti'di  shorter  season  of  growth  there 

than    ill    ]\urope.   this   made   a   more 

rapid   growth,   and    annuallx'   became 

more   dwarf   in  hal>it.     At  the  same 

time  it  became  a  'cropper,' — that  is. 

all    tlie    fiowers   which    in    other    cli- 

nuites    would    have    a    much    longer 

period  in  which  to  develop,  here  a]v 

peaied  nearly  all  at  the  same  time  if 

not  cut.      Thus,  in  a  few 

-  ,^,  TfT".,  vears.   a   dwarf  and  verv 

\          free- flowering    t\i)e    was 

.1         established,    which    re- 

I         mains     constant     in     our 

^"\^        J         country."       The    variety 

\       1         thus  almost  uncc)nscious- 

■  \    J  ^-    developed  was   disco\'- 

Yj         cred    bv   a    firm    of    seed 

"Jt».J  dealers,  gi\'en  its  present 

J|  name,  aiul  introduced  to 

"ii  flower     lo\ers    everv- 

i 

J  where.        What     appears 

i  to  be  a  somewhat  similar 
improvement  of  the  okl 
^•ariety  is  frequently 
called  the  Improved 
Painted  Lady. 
-J  The  most   noted    ama- 

.-    .  _-..-.'.         teur  sweet-pea    specialist 
i:e.  in    America    is  the    Rev. 

W.  T.  Hutch  ins  of  In- 
dian Orchard,  Mass.  Some  uew  \a- 
rieties  have  alread\'  been  introduced 
by  him,  and  his  writings  ha\'e  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
thtse  ItA-ely  flowers.  .Several  excel- 
lent varieties  have  also  originated 
with  professional  seed  growers  in 
Cnlif(jrriia. 

In  the  following  pages.  I  have 
attem])ted  to  recoril,  by  pen  and  cam- 
era, the  results  of  a  series  of  amateur 
studies  of  swect-i)eas,  made  chietl\- 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  decora- 
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Fig.  7 — B;anclie    Burpee   S-Aeet-Peas. 


tive  uses.  Tliescr  charming  llowers 
lend  themselves  readily  to  such 
studies  on  account  of  the  diversit\"  of 
their  colon  and  the  peculiar  grace  of 
their  habits  of  growth.  The  mau>- 
improved  varieties  now  u})on  tlie 
market  may  be  easih'  cultixated  b\- 
any  one,  and  the  results  here  shown 
may  be  duplicated  in  any  home. 
The  material  for  the  studies  was 
obtained  from  my  own  garden,  and 
those  of  varic»r>s  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Durham  Flower 
Club,  as  well  a>  from  the 
large  collection  of  sweet- 
peas 'grown  in  1S96  in  the 
gardens  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire College,  under  the 
management  of  I'rof.  V .  W. 
Kane  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
to  whom  my  thanks  are 
rendered  for  pri\-ileges  re- 
ceived. 

It  has  been  said  that 
sweet-peas  should  be  clas- 
sified according  to  form 
rather  than  color.  True 
as    this    mav    be     fruin     the 


r' 


botanist,  it  is  not  applicable  when 
these  flower^.  are  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  decorati\e  uses, 
for  which  purpose  color  gi\'es  tliem 
their  chief  \-alue.  Cr.nsequentl)-.  in 
the  following  studies,  I  have  grouped 
the  varieties  according  to  siriiilarity 
of  color  rather  than  of  form. 

Tin-:  wiiiTi':  \-AKi];'riL\s. 
Xo  xariety  of  white  sweet-pea  can 
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point  of  view  of  the  garden 


Fig.  S  — Lerron   Q'jeon   SArof.Peao. 
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compare  with  the  Blanche  Burpee  for 
perfection  of  form,  purit\'  of  color, 
and  \-igor  of  growth.  One  of  the 
latest  of  Mr.  }%ckford"s  creations,  it  is 
tlie  queen  of  sweet-peas.  The  h.los- 
som  is  of  the  hest  hooded  type,  of 
largest  size  and  hrm  in  texture.  The 
opening  buds  are  of  a  beautiful  prim- 
rose yellow  color,  blending  prettily 
with  the  fully  opened  flowers. 

Like  all  the  white  sweet-peas,  the 
Blanche  Bjurpee  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  nuiuy  combination^^.  It 
is  beautiful  ah»ne,  in  a  simi")le  jar 
with  sufficient  .sprays  of  foliage  inter- 
mingled to  set  off  the  delicate  yellow 
and  white  of  the  bud>  and  blossoms 
(Fig.  7).      But   it    fittingl\-   cond)iues 
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Fig.  10— Blue  and  Yellow  Sweet-Peas. 


with  nearl\-  all  the  varieties,  espe- 
cially tlie  violets  and  blues. 

The  hhnily  Henderson  swcet-pea  is 
said  to  be  a  s}M)rt  of  the  lUanche 
h'erry  \ariet\-.  It  is  pure  white, 
ha\'ing  the  same  form  as  the  l>lanche 
Ferry,  which  is  much  le>s  pleasing 
than  the  Ijlanche  Burpee  xariety.  It 
bl<.)Ssoms  earl\-  and  very  freely,  and 
has  been  a  fa\orite  white  \-arict>' 
until  quite  recently  The  standard 
is  fiat  and  notched,  and  is  separated 
from  the  wings  by  a  wide  angle. 

There  are  several  other  white  va- 
rieties, such  as  Mrs.  Sanke\',  Alba 
Magnifica,  and  Queen  of  F^^ngland,  of 
more  or  less  merit,  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  cultivate  them  when 
the  Blanche  Burpee  and  ICmil}-  Hen- 
derson—two distinct  t_\pes  of  form — 
may  be  easih'  obtained. 

The  dwarf  Cupid  sweet-pea  seem^* 
likel>-  to  l)ecome  a  \-alualde  variet\- 
for  certain  purposes,  but  as  a  i)Vo- 
ducer  of  cut  flowers  it  canncjt  >  et 
compare  with  the  taller  white  va- 
rieties. 

Professor  IVaile>  calls  the  Lemon 
(Jueen  a  verv  gO(jd  variet\-,  an  opin- 
ion likely  to  be  shared  by  all  who 
grow  it.      Tlie  flowers  are  large,  not 
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the  largest  of  an>',  but  of  siitTcieiit 
si/c  for  satisfactory  \ist^.  Tlie  >taiul- 
aid  is  flat,  and  lia•^  a  ratlicr  stiU  a]>- 
])iarance.  Tlic  o}K'ning  biul>  are 
<li>linctly  \cl!o\v.  wiiiio  the  iwWy  de- 
veloped flower  lia>  a  general  white 
color,  with  the  standard  showing  a 
peculiar  pin^:ish  tir.t  sui^gestixe  of 
iridescence.  The  plants  are  strong 
growers,  come  into  blossom  ratlier 
early,  and  continue  l)looming  till  late 
in  th.e  season.  I'nder  good  cult:\a- 
tioii  the  flower  stems  generally  grow 
longer  than  usual,  making  a  ver\- 
satisfactory  variety  for  decora- 
tive use.  Specimens  are  iliu> 
t rated  in  Fi^-.  S. 


as  ■■hi\-vndar  and  a  very  light  yel- 
low,"— ([uite  a  different  llower  from 
the  I.ad\'  Ik'acun>fKld  described 
above.  X<^twithstanding  tlie  forrii. 
which  i>  nc^t  of  the  best  tyj-)e,  the 
Lady  IJeaconsfield  doerves  a  ]';lace 
in  any  good  collection  of  sweet-peas. 
The  ])lant  is  onl\-  a  moderate  bloomer, 
but  the  rtowers  remain  in  good  con- 
dition in  unfavorable  weather.  In 
arranging  the  blossoms.  the\'  should 
not  be  overcrowded.,  and  should  be 
I>laced  in  a  good  light.  Small,  clear 
glass   rose  bowls    (Fig.   9)    serve  ad- 
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THIX      PINK     AND     WHITK  { 

VARIKTIHS.  i 

The    Lady    1^  e  a  c  o  n  s  tl  e  1  d       i' 
sweet-pea     po>scsses     an     ex-       ; 
tremely  dainty  style  of  beautw       f 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size.       • 
though    not    the    largest ;     the       \ 
standards    are   rather  fiat,   ex-       | 
cept    for    a   central   wedge   be-       i 
hind,  and  there  i^^  a   tendency       \ 
for  the   side   margins  to  cune       [ 
backwards.         In     color,     the 
standards    are     salmon    pink, 
being  nearl>'  salmon    color  on 
the     back     ^ide,      and      much 
brighter    pink    in    front.        At 
flr-,t    sight,   the    wings    ap])ear 
white,    but    if    placed     beside 
the  pure  white  of  the   Blanche 
Burpee,  they  are  seen  to  be  slightly 
tinged   with    \-ellow.        The    openi?ig 
buds     are     beautifully     flushed     with 
salmon    tones. 

At  Cornell  Ur.iversity  the  Lady 
Beacousfield  was  reported  "not  a 
success."  The  flower  is  described 
as  having  the  >tandard  "dull  ])ink 
tinged  with  huendar,"  and  the  wings 


Fig.  II  — Rar 


J-.:a^ita   S^e^t   Peas. 


mirably  for  displaying  th.eir  delicate 
beauty. 

T}IK   VKIJ.OW   v.\KiKTn:s. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  as  yet  there 
are  no  \ery  good  yellow  sweet-peas. 
At  present,  we  must  be  coriteut  with 
a  pale  primrose  yellow  in  a  rather 
inferior    tlower.       There    are    two    of 
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thoe  \ell()\\i>li  vanelics — Priinrn>c 
and  Mrs.  ICckioid.  Tlicy  arc  ([iiitc 
siinihir,  but  the  liittcr  i^  the  better. 
Thic  tlowers  ot  tlie  Mrs.  Lick  ford 
variety  aic  oi  iiiediinii  si/e.  witli  llie 
flat  standards  notched  above.  Prim- 
rose a])pears  to  ])e  the  freer  bloomer 
of  the  two  va'ielies.  Mrs.  Hckford 
shows  its  yellow  tones  V)est  when 
massed   as  seen   at   the   ri^^ht   in   Fi^;-. 


tiowers.  as  a  rule,  bein;^  wliiter  than 
tile  older  ones.  The  plant  is  a  good 
i; rower,  and  l)ears  blossoms  in  mod- 
erate (jnantities. 

Kamora.  intn->duced  in  1^96,  origi- 
nated with  C.  C.  Morse  and  Com- 
pan>-  of  California.  It  is  a  notabl>- 
delicate  and  beautiful  ^\\eet-pea.  of 
the  large>t  size  and  the  best  hooded 
form,   as    well    as   of    i^ood   substance 
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Fig.  12— The   D'jke  and    D-jchess  of  York  Sweet-Peas. 


10,  where  the  rlowers  are  in  a  yellow- 
green  German  mug. 

Kli/a  Ecklord.  a  \ariet\-  intrc  - 
duced  by  Mr.  tienry  Hckford,  in 
1S95,  is  good  in  form.  sul)star.ce,  size, 
and  color.  The  standard  is  slighth" 
hooded,  with  graceful  cur\-es.  In 
general  effect  the  color  is  delicate 
rose  pink,  much  of  the  edges  and 
more  or  le.->s  iA  the  petal  surface  be- 
ing white.  The  rose  })ink  is  delight- 
fully suffused  over  the  white ;  and 
there  is  a  decided  variation  in  the 
degree     of     j>inkner><.    the     younger 


and  most  daintil}'  colored.  Both 
^tandard  and  wings  are  white,  deli- 
cately penciled,  especiall\-  toward  the 
middle,  with  rose  pink. 

Ramona  and  Juanita  are  twin  sis- 
ters, introduced  the  same  year  from 
the  same  originators.  In  the  latter, 
the  rose  lines  are  supplanted  by  la\-- 
endar.  In  such  a  mass  condnnation 
as  i.s  shown  in  I'ig.  11,  tlie  two  va- 
rietie.-i  go  together  beautifully  ;  Juari- 
ita  is  in  the  vase,  Ramona  on  llie 
])olished  table.  A  more  delicate  cftect 
of  floral  loveliness  one  rarelv  sees. 
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Tlie  fl«vA-ers  of   I)eli,-;ht  arc  anioii^  tinge.      In  Fii;.   12.  tlii>  variety   is   in 

tlie   smallest    of    the    ^weet-jK^as    now  the  vase,  wliile  the  sweet-peas  on  the 

orteieel    for    <ale.       The    plants    lack  table  are  the    Duke   of    \'ork— a  cle- 

vii;or.  so  thai   the  V)ln-soni  ^tenis  are  li.2:htful  color  combination, 

shorl.      The  ilowers  are  while,  tinged  The   lmpro\-ed   Painted   Ladv — the 

with  pink,  especiall}'  upon  the  stand-  modern  tsjie  of  the  old-time   favorite 
ard.       Tile     valid)'    does     not     seem 
worth   growing,   except   in   large  col- 
lections. 


The  Duke  of  York  sweet-pea.  in- 
troduced in  1S95,  hy  Mr.  Ivckford.  is 
a  handsome  \-ariety.  having  the 
standard  bright  jnnk.  and  the  wings 
pinkish- while  with  a  sugge-^tion  of 
prinu-Qse  in  some  specimens.  The 
blossoms     are     large,     with     reflex  ed 


of  our  grandmothers'  gardens— can 
scarcel}'  l)e  spared  from  any  collec- 
tion of  good  varieties.  It  is  particu- 
larly effectixe  out  of  doors,  trained  to 
buslies  or  v,ire  trelli>.  in  masses 
alone,  and  thus  forms  a  \ery  attrac- 
ti\e  hedge.  Tl^e  blossoms  are  me- 
dium ^i7.e.  with  the  erect  standard 
notched  and  sliglilly  wedge-shaped 
above.       The    wings    do    not    spread 


standards.      They  mass  prettily,  and     widely.    Tlic  standard  is  pink,  deeper 


this  ma\'  well    be   considered    one   of 
the  best  pink  varieties. 

The  Duchess  of  York  is  a  very 
good  sweet-pea.  1 1  is  large,  with  a 
flat  standard.  The  color  is  delicate 
and  charming,  the  petals  being  wliite, 
faintl}'  flushed  and  veined  with  liglil 
pink,    sometimes     will;      a 


in  the  middle  ;  the  w  ings  are  whiti>h, 
with  the  veins  broadlv  marking  them 
with  a  delicate  tint  between  rose  pink 
and  rose  purple.  The  keel  is  whitish, 
tipped  with  pink.  This  variety  be- 
gins floxvering  earl>'.  and  continues 
to  bloom  abundanth'  until  the  end  of 


lavendar     the  season. 

\^To  be  cofidiuit'd.l 


TPfH    MARCH    TRIUMPHAL. 

By  Sa)!nu'l  ffoyt. 

Oh,  the  mighty  nu\rch  of  Thought  within  tliat  long  and  misty  >[)ar.. 
Since  first  the  ancient  earth  became  the  battle  ground  of  man  I 
Thought  in  tlie  \an  of  conflict,  througli  the  long,  momentous  >ears. 
Whence  hil)ert\'  aro>e.  amid  a  storm  of  blood  and  tears. 

Th.e  Thought  which  erstwhile  triumphed  o'er  the  brutal  lust  for  pelf. 
The  Thouglit  which  lifted  men  above  the  sordid  love  of  self. 
Which  painted  glorious  pictures  upon  cathedral  walls, 
Which  molded  creeds  of  state  craft  in  monumental  halls. 


It  has  lighted  up  the  j'agcs  of  many  a  perished  tome, 
It  has  loosed  tiie  starry  secrets  of  the  all-enil)racing  dome. 
It  has  harnessed  steeds  of  lightning  to  the  chari(jt  of  desire, 
And  kindled  iu  the  patriot's  brea.st  the  spark  of  holy  fire. 
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It  has  sinittt'H  ro\  al  >ceptrcs  Irom  the  i»al-i<jcl  k^^^^P  <^'  kings. 
Ikide  science  lly  o'er  all  the  earth  on  transcendental  \vin;.;s. 
Mashed  ('er  the  main  of  ignorance  its  inight>-  signal  light.>. 
And  raised  the  llag  ct  I'reedoni  on  all  the  mountain  heights. 

It  has  made  of  Lo\'e  its  all\-,  and  broken  trnce  with  Hate. 
Gives  the  shibboleth  of  ""Ch.irity."  an^l  enter-  at  the  gate, 
Past  all  the  b'got  seniries.  wit'i  thei-  m:,il.  and  shield,  and  sword, 
Which  crund)le  as  it  utteis  its  talisnianic  word. 

It  has  tenanted  the  being  of  millions  'neath  the  sun, 
Through  all  the  countless  ages  since  Time's  c\  cles  were  begun. 
And  wrought  its  wondrous  miracles  Vjeneath  the  rolling  stars. 
I'Tom  the  waste  of  eastern  waters  to  the  sunset's  puqde  bars. 

And  still  it  marches  onward,  and  gathers  in  its  path 

The  fruit  and  flower  of  centuries,  like  a  glorious  aftermath, 

Of  all  their  toil  and  reaping,  of  all  their  joys  and  tears. 

And  brings  them  to  the  treasure-house  of  the-e  redundant  years. 

It  makes  imperial  conscript  of  the  sweetest  flower  of  \-outh. 
And  bids  it  to  discipleship  of  all-demanding  tiuth  ; 
Unlocks  the  sc-cret  chambers,  where  lies  the  sacred  ark, 
And  with  its  radiant  tapers  lights  the  toilers  \\\  the  dark. 

It  bears  upon  its  forehead  the  brightuess  of  the  morn  ; 
It  has  lost  no  vernal  freshness  since  Time  itself  was  born  ; 
It  lived  before  the  heavens  were  spread,  and  it  shall  ne\-er  die, 
For  God  hath  breathed  upon  it  His  immortality. 


HISTORY    OF    TIIF    SIXTEENTH    REGIMENT,    NEW    HAMP- 
SHIRE   VOLUNTEERS. 

By  Adjittanf  I.nf'icr    lYa  y   Toiuiiseiid. 
CHAPTER    XII. 


EVACL'ATK)X    OF    HITTK    A    LA    ROSE    AND    KICTUKN    TO    1'(JRT    HTDSON 


IT  was  two  o'clock  on  the 


The    letters  written    home   at    that 


afternoon  of  May  28  that  time  by  our  men  attest  tlieir  well- 
\y^,\  the  gunboat /i"67;r/Az  and  nigh  inexpressible  joy  "when,"  as 
the  transports  Come  and  one  of  our  correspondents  in  a  com- 
A'cppr  started  up  the  munication  to  a  newspaper  says,  "we 
Atchafalaya  on  their  mission  of  res-  were  permitted  to  see,  before  our  de- 
cue.  We  reached  P>utte  a  la  Rose  at  lighted  e>'es,  lying  across  the  bayou, 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  29.  the  gunlxjat   and   transports  that  had 
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come  to  save  us."  Xo  wonder  the 
men  were  filled  with  joy,  for  the  fate 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
Texas  ran^^ers.  or  certain  deatii  from 
diseases  then  preying  upon  them,  had 
seemed  to  be  their  inevitable  doom. 

The  disnianliing  of  Fort  liurton  be- 
gan immediptely.  Dut  tlie  work  was 
prosecuted  with  quietness  during  the 
day  in  order  to  attra^^t  as  little  as  pos- 
sible the  attention  of  the  Confederate 
scouts  v.'ho  had  surrounded  us  and 
who,  within  a  few  days  past,  had 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  bold- 
ness, and  activity.  Indeed,  we  feaied 
an  attack  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing from  those  of  Taylor's  forces  who 
had  been  left  to  prevent  our  escape 
into  the  Teche  country  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  making  a  move  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  our  departure  on  the 
tran.sports  that  they  .must  have  known 
had  come  to  take  us  away. 

As  darkness  fell  upon  us,  the  work 
of  destroying  the  fortifications  was 
pushed  with  as  much  vigor  as  the 
enfeebled  strength  of  our  men  would 
permit.  In  the  meantime,  the  gun- 
boat Estrella  had  taken  a  position 
from  which  she  could  send  her  grape 
and  shells  down  the  roadway  had  the 
enemy  appeared  in  force.  Doubtless 
it  was  those  precautionan-  measures 
of  the  Esh-c/la,  or  at  least  her  pres- 
ence there,  that  prevented  a  raid 
upon  us  that  ver}*  night :  for  those 
Confederates  wh.o  were  surrounding 
us  had  learned  from  experience  what 
speedy  havoc  a  broadside  of  grape 
and  canister  could  make  when  sent 
among  them. 

The  scenes  of  that  night,  the  load- 
ing of  the  transports,  the  painful  ef- 
forts of  our  sick  and  enfeebled  men 
to  help  on  in  the  work,  the  carrying 
of  the  sick  and  dying  men  on  board, 


alreatly  h.ave  been  so  well  described 
b\-  Captain  Hyatt  that  the\-  need  not 
in  this  connection  be  repeated. 

At  midnight  we  set  fire  to  all  tl;e 
barracks,  and  made  preparations  to 
blow  up  the  magazine,  which  still 
held  a  larj^e  quantity  of  powder.  At 
that  h.our,  too,  we  came  near  meet- 
ing with  a  serious  accident.  As 
ahead}-  mentioned,  the  transport 
Geof'^e  A.  ShcIdo)i  had  struck  a  snai^ 
and  had  been  run  in  close  to  the  fort, 
where  she  lay  partl>-  submerged. 

During  the  day,  a  small  transport, 
called  the  L'}n'o)i.  the  last  of  her  class 
to  descend  the  bayou,  reached  the 
fort,  coming,  if  we  mistake  not,  from 
Simmesport,  having  on  board  a  quan- 
tity of  cotton.  She  was  hailed  by  the 
Estrella,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests 
and  oaths  of  her  captain,  was  pressed 
into  service.  Some  of  her  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard  to  make  room  for 
our  sick  men,  against  which  her  cap- 
tahi  offered  additional  protests.  But 
the  guns  of  the  Estrella  at  that  time 
commanded  those  waters,  and  the 
captain   of    the    L'nioi    had    to  obey. 

Accordingly,  his  boat  liad  been 
made  fast  to  the  partly  -  submerged 
Sheldon^  and  was  being  loaded  across 
her  bows,  which  was  the  onl\'  part 
of  her  deck  not  under  water.  With- 
out a  moment's  warning,  trie  Shel- 
don, owing  probably  to  the  strain  that 
came  from  the  ropes  with  which  she 
was  fastened  to  the  ffiioji,  partly 
turned  over  and  slid   into  deep  water. 

As  she  sank,  the  (')no)i  began  to 
sink  with  her;  the  lines  were  so  taut 
they  could  not  be  cast  off,  aiid  before 
they  could  e\-en  be  cut.  the  decks  of 
the  (')iio)i  weie  uell  under  water. 
vShe  was  fearfully  liear  being  capsi/ed 
with  i"an\-  of  our  sick  nieii  on  board. 
But  fortunately,  tl;e  ropes  parted  just 
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in  lime  to  sa\-f  this  tliieatencd  catas- 
troplie,  in  wliioh  the  drownin;,;-  of  sev- 
eral of  our  almost  utterly  helpless 
men  wouM  ha\e  been  inevitable. 

At  lenj^th  all  the  men  and  their 
belongings  were  on  board,  together 
with  the  armaviient  of  the  i'ort,  and 
the  Eslrilla  with  the  three  transports 
swung  clear  of  the  fort  and  slowly 
dropped  down  the  bayou. 

Two  of  our  men,  one  of  v.hom  was 
our  lieutenant-colonel,  remained  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  fuse  com- 
municating witli  the  powder  in  tlie 
magazine.  A  few  moments  later  they 
were  seen  in  the  early  gray  of  the 
morning  rowing  rapidly  towards  the 
tra!is]-)orts,  and  were  taken  on  board. 
They  had  fired  the  fuse,  and  we 
watched  for  the  explosion,  but  noth- 
ing of  '-he  kind  fol'owed.  In  the 
light  of  tlie  burning  barracks,  how- 
ever, we  plainly  saw  the  Confederates 
moving  up  the  causeway  and  along 
the  emban.kmentx  of  the  fort.  They 
evidently  had  been  watching  all  our 
movements,  and  probably  extin- 
guished the  fuse  within  a  few  sec- 
onds after  it  had  l)een  lighted. 

Indeed,  v.'e  can  do  no  more  than 
say  tliat  they  probably  did  this,  for 
durin.g  our  regimental  reunion  at  The 
Weirs,  August,  1S96,  one  of  our  com- 
rades, Corporal  Kand,  stated  that  he 
had  met  a  Confederate  soldier  who 
was  with  tho.se  who  had  followed  us 
up  that  night,  intending  if  possible 
our  capture,  and  vas  among  those 
who  saved  the  magazine  from  explo- 
sion, by  extinguishing  the  fuse. 

Our  movements  down  tho  ba\ou 
were  at  first  very  slow,  at  least  till 
full  daylight,  and  tlien  all  possible 
speed  was  made.  It  became  eviclent. 
especiall}'  while  passing  tliiough 
both    Mud    and    Chicot    Lakes,    and 


even  through  the  up])er  part  of 
Grand  Lake,  that  our  tieparture  from 
]:Jutte  a  la  Rose  had  been  none  too 
soon.  There  were  milcs  through 
which  the  rather  heavily  laden  boats 
ploughed  nuid,  and  at  .some  points 
they  dragged  so  heavily  that  for  a 
time  fears  were  entertained  that  we 
could  not  proceed.  h'ive,  perhaps 
three,  days  later,  the  passage  through 
those  waters  would  ha\-e  been,  impos- 
sible. 

When  the  sun  rose,  we  were  well 
beyond  the  sight  of  a  spot  we  then 
presumed  Federal  troops  never  again 
would  be  sent  to  garrison  ;  a  spot 
that  had  more  than  a  local,  it  had  at 
least  a  state,  reputation. 

Tlie  reader  doubtless  will  recall 
what  the  Confederate  commander 
said  to  us  on  taking  possession  of 
that  place.  We  now  introduce 
another  bit  of  testimony. 

Soon  after  its  capture,  an  an- 
nouncenitut  appearerl  in  a  St.  Mar- 
tins\-ille  paper,  which  was  quoted  in 
a  New  Orleans  daily,  reading  thus  : 

"The  Yanks  have  taken  from  us 
that  Iloh^  of  IltU,  Butte  a  la  Rose, 
and  we  wish  them  great  joy  in  its 
possession." 

After  entering  Grand  Lake,  navi- 
gation was  easy.  We  began  to  feel 
that  we  were  now  on  the  way  to  some 
destination,  though  we  knew  not 
where,  nor  had  we  much  concern. 
Indeed,  does  any  reader  su;ipose,  had 
the  choice  been  left  us  on  the  one 
hand  either  to  go  into  the  trenches 
before  Port  Hudson,  to  storm  that 
stronghold  of  the  enemy,  or  to  make 
any  other  l)loodv  advance,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  return  to  liutte  a  la 
Rose,  that  it  would  have  taken  us 
one  moment  t*')  decide  !■* 

Let  us  draw  a  picture  or  two  ;   the 
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first   one   iiuohes   ])atiol   duly.      Tiie  o:d«-if(l   lo  make  an  advance  in  skir- 

relief  is  ready  and  begins  ils  march  a  mish    line    every    day    in    tlie    week, 

half  mile  or  more  towards  the  enemy,  there    would    not   liavc    been    a    nio- 

'i'he  territory  is  descried  and  lonely,  ment's  hesitation. 

Tl:e  outer  vedette  station  is  readied.  It  is  a  lr}ing-  experience,  too.  wlicn 

Two  or  three  vedettes  who  had  been  soldicis  are  called   uj^on   to   hold   an 

on   guard   the  first  lialt'  of    the  night  iinporlant   position    with    hea\->-   odds 

are   reiiewd ;    the  relief   patrol   turns  against    th.em,    until     reinforcements 

back,    leaving    two,     possibly    three,  can  be  Ijrought  to  tlieir  support.     But 

soldiers  out    there   alone,    but   within  though    the     carnage     is     sometimes 

hearing  of  th.e  enemy's  hues  fearful,    yet    because    it    cannot    last 

They    pidl    their    rubber    blankets  very  long,  it  i^  less  dreadful  than  a 

about  them  to  keep  the  pelting  rain  defense  continued    through   weeks  of 

off;   the\-  stand  read\-  with  thumb  on  delay  and  suifering  wliile  the  angels 

the    hammer  to  cock  their  muskets;  or   fiends    of    disease    and    death    are 

the\' ])eer  into  tlie  darkness  from  which  hovering  over  a  smitten  and  suffering 

may  come  a  blaze  of  fire  the  next  min-  garrison. 

nte,  sending  a  bullet  crashing  through  Butte  a  la  Rose  I     Bank  of  Roses! 

the  brain.  Tliose  are  perilous  and  lone-  with  your  swamp  de\"ijs,  monster  alli- 

some  hours.     But  does  aii}'  one  sup-  gators,    venomous     snakes,     disease, 

pose  tliat  they  inspire  half  the  dread  and  death,  it  was  you  who  tested  the 

that  came  to  us  while  helplessly  we  fortitude  of  the  sturdy  men  from  the 

did  patrol  duty  in  that  "  black  hole  "  granite   hills   of    New   Hampshire,  as 

with  disease  stalking  among  us  and  the  fortitude  of  men  seldom  has  been 

picking  off  our  men  day  and  night  ?  tested.       But    now    horrible    })iace — 

On  the  "  mud  march  "  and  at  other  farewell  I — -forcvir.  Such  v.ere  our 
times  as  skirmishers,  we  had  deploy-  thoughts  as  Butte  a  la  Rose  was  hid- 
ed under  great  difficulties.  W'h.en  den  from  ^•ie^v  by  a  belt  of  trees  on 
rendering  such  service,  each  man  in  the  morning  we  left  it.  These  expe- 
the  line  expects  in  a  few  brief  mo-  riences  now  come  to  us  in  memory, 
ments  to  be  the  mark  for  perhaps  a  not  as  a  reality,  but  as  a  dream  too 
score  of  the  enemy's  rilles.  Advaiic-  strange  and  weird  to  be  believed. 
ing  in  line,  they  hear  the  bullets  It  was  Sunday  forenoon,  Ma>-  31, 
whistling  thick  about  them,  and  are  just  forty-two  days  after  our  leaving 
lejft  to  woiuler  that  they  hear  so  many  for  that  henceforth  unmentionable 
without  feeling  a  slight  stinging  sen-  place,  that  we  again  landed  on  the 
sation  somewhere  in  the  body,  fol-  wharf  at  Ih'ashear  City,  and  our  men 
lowed  with  the  consciousness  that  were  as  thankful  as  mortals  could  be 
huddenly  it  is  growing  dark  about  that  once  more  they  were  in  the  midst 
them  :  then  it  is  that  a  soldier's  cour-  of  at  least  r>oiiie  evidences  of  civiliza- 
age    is    thoioughl}-   tested.       lUit    we  tion. 

have   no   hesitation   in  saying  that  if  Among   the    fir.-^t   rations  is-ued    to 

the  mei:   of    our    regiment,   an\'   time  the  regiment  after  reaching  Brashear 

after  the  first  ten  da>s  of  their  life  at  City  was  a  large  quantity  of  pickled 

Butte  a  la  Rose,  could  ha\-e  purchased  cabbage.      The   craving    of    the    men 

their  release  froi:i  that  place  by  being  for    something    acid    was    so    intense 
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that  lh.'\-  haicily  cor.Kl  icstiain  them- 
selves or  be  rcstrainotl.  Leaving  all 
other  food  nntoiiched.  they  J:;ei7.ed 
that  cai>))a|^L'  by  the  h:\iulfiiis  and 
gorged  themselves ;  and  \\:iat  .^eciiis 
singular,  the>  did  it  a[>parfntly  with- 
out i:iju:\-. 

As  scon  as  a  train  could  be  made 
up,  we  were  ordered  on  board.  Al- 
giers was  our  destination.  That 
place  was  reached  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  aflernoon.  Owing  to  recent  or- 
ders to  forward  all  available  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  Poit  Hudson, 
we  were  allowed  no  time  for  rest, 
though  many  of  our  men  were  too 
weak  to  stand  without  support,  and 
some  of  them  could  not  stand  at  all. 


but  were  carried  on  board  tlie  Sa/i'v 
Nobiiison,  which  had  been  ordered  up 
the  river  to  Springfield  Landiiig.  a 
short  distance  south  of  Port  Hudson. 
The  adjutant  was  detained  in  New 
Orleans  for  a  few  hours  to  report  to 
General  Ihnoi\'  tlie  condition  of  tlie 
regiment,  get  the  regimental  mail, 
and  to  notify  any  convalescents  be- 
longing to  our  command  to  re})ort  at 
Port  Hudson.  A  few  hours  after  the 
sailing  of  the  Sally  RobhisiV!,  the  ad- 
jutant and  a  few  con.valescents  took 
passage  on  the  steamship  FuNon,  and 
near  sunfall,  June  i,  reached  the 
landing  where  the  larger  part  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Sixteenth  were 
bivouacked,  awaiting  orders. 


CH.AF'TER  XIll 
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^^^^lZ^^T  had   been  clearly  dem- 
V^'.J-.    L^^\     onstrated    in    the    naval 
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engagenient,  March  14, 
that  Port  Hudson  could 
not  be  captured  on  the 
There  remained,  there- 
fore, three  possible  ways  of  gaining 
possession  of  it,  which  were  tliese : 
First,  there  could  be  instituted  a  siege 
that  would  starve  the  garrison  into  a 
surrender.  Secoiid,  assaults  upon 
the  works  could  hi:  made  that  might 
result  in  forcing  a  surrender.  Third, 
General  lianks,  any  time  after  May  2^, 
could  h.ave  withdrawn  liis  forces  a 
short  distance,  and  the  enemy  would 
have  made  a  quick  and  voluntary 
escape. 

This  Inst  statement  is  ma^ie  thus 
positivel\-,  for  as  early  as  that  date 
General  Gardner  had  received  orders 
from  (}cner:d  Johnson  to  abandon 
Port  Hudson,  if  possible. 


OF    PORT    HUDSON. 

Among  the  Confederate  records,  we 
fofir.d  in  the  Congressional  library 
the  following  letter,  written,  under 
date  of  May  29,  1S63,  by  Colonel 
Logan  to  General  Johnson  : 

"I  have  had  no  communication 
from  General  Gardner  since  the 
twenty-fourth.  On  that  night  he  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  come  out,  and 
ordered  me  to  place  my  forces  so  as 
to  assist  him,  which  I  did.  1  tliink 
he  found  it  impossible  to  cut  his  way 
out.  I  am  at  this  place  [Clinton. 
La.]  with  a  command  of  cavalry  and 
mounted  infantry-,  twelve  hundred 
men,  doing  all  I  cari  to  aid  Gardner, 
by  dashing  upon  the  enemy's  lines, 
destroying  his  wagon  trains,  etc.  1 
am  determined  to  do  all  I  can  with 
the  means  at  my  connnand." 

It  thus  ap-pears  that  Gardner  was 
watching  for  an  opi)ortunity  to 
escape.     And  to  have  allowed  him  to 
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escape,  as  will  appear  fiutliei  on, 
would  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
wi-er  course  to  ]>ursne  than  to  flight 
him.  though  under  ordinary  circnni- 
stances  and  from  a  btrietly  militar\- 
point  of  view,  such  a  course  at  that 
time  doul)t]css  would  have  been  open 
to  criticism. 

But  the  method  adopted  by  our 
forces  was  that  of  making  assaults 
ujjon  the  cnenn-,  which  proved,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  most  unwise  anil 
unfortunate  course  conceivable. 

Our  regiment  had  reached  Spring- 
field Landing,  as  we  have  said. 
June  I,  but  the  investment  of  Port 
Hudson  had  been  completed  six  days 
earlier,  May  2=). 

The  disposition  of  our  forces  at 
that  time  was  as  follows:  General 
Weitzel  occupied  th.e  extreme  right ; 
then  came  Generals  Grover,  Paine, 
Auger,  and  Dwiglit,  in  the  order 
named,  Dwight  occupying  the  ex- 
treme left. 

Farragut  was  stationed  above  Port 
Hudson  with  the  gunboats  FlaTtford^ 
Albatross,  and  a  few  smaller  ones, 
and  just  below  were  the  gunboats 
MouoHQ^ahela^  Essex,  Ge}incsce,  and 
RicJimond,  together  with  several  mor- 
tar boats,  under  the  command  of 
C.  H.  Caldwell. 

Banks  wrote  to  Grant,  under  date 
of  Ma\-  8,  that  as  early  as  Ma\  25  he 
sliould  have  15.000  effective  men  be- 
fore Port  Hudson;  presumabl}',  that 
was  about  the  luimber  eiigaged  in 
the  siege  at  the  date  of  which  we  are 
writing. 

Gen.  P'rank  Gardner,  then  com- 
manding Port  Hudson,  had  asked 
General  Johnson  for  reinforcements. 
but  they  could  not  be  furnished,  and 
hence  Johnson's  order  for  Gardner 
to  escape  v.dth  his  forces  if  possible. 


JUit  this  Gardner  felt  he  could  mA 
do.  nor  could  he  communicate  any 
longer  with  Johnson  or  the  outside 
world.  And  further,  he  had  no 
means,  b\-  land  or  water,  for  obtain- 
ing commissary  or  ordnance  supplies. 

It  was  conunonly  reported,  too,  at 
the  time  that  his  troops  h.ad  been 
reduced  to  "mule  meat"  and  "fricas- 
seed rats.''  wliich  probably  was  a 
much  exaggerated  statement  of  the 
facts  in  the  case;  still  tliat  (jardner 
was  in  great  straits  never  has  been 
questioned.  He  was  surrounded. 
Nearly  three  hundred  of  our  heavy 
siege  guns  had  been  brought  into 
position  to  bombard  his  fortifications. 
His  men  were  deserting  daily,  and 
some  of  them  came  within  our  lines 
in  a  half-starved  condition.  All, 
Liierefore,  that  Banks  need  to  have 
done  was  to  be  patient,  \A'ait  a  little, 
and  the  garrison  would  have  been 
starved  into  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

That  such  should  have  been  the 
method  of  conquest  is  apparent 
enough  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  and  seemingly  it  ought  to  liave 
been  equally  apparent  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

In  a  letter  of  May  28,  to  General 
Grant,  General  Banks  writes  thus  : 

"  The  garrison  of  the  enem}'  is  five 
or  six  thousand  men.  [This  appears 
to  be  an  underestimate.]  The  works 
are  wliat  ordinarily  would  l)e  .styled 
impregnable.  They  are  surrounded 
by  riivines,  woods,  valleys,  and 
bayous  of  the  most  intricate  and 
labyrinthic  character,  that  make  the 
works  themselves  almost  inaccessible. 
It  requires  time  e\-en  to  understand 
the  geography  of  the  position.  .  .  . 
If  it  be  possible,  I  beg  \o\\  to  send 
me  at  least  one  brigade  of  four  thou- 
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sand  or  five  Ihon^.Mul  men.  This 
will  be  of  vital  ini^'Ortance  to  us. 
We  may  lia\e  lo  alKindon  these 
operations   without   il." 

In  his  ■'  Personal  Memoiis."  Gen- 
eral Orant  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  not  complying-  v/ith  P)anks's  re- 
quest : 

"In  May,  I  receixed  a  letter  from 
General  Ikmks,  asking  me  to  rein- 
force him  with  ten  thousand  men. 
[There  is  a  discrepancy  bL^twcen 
Grant's  and  Banks's  account  of  the 
number  of  men  asked  for.]  Of 
course,  I  did  not  comply  with  his 
request,  nor  did  1  think  he  needed 
them.  He  was  in  no  danger  of  an 
attack  by  the  garrison  in  his  front, 
and  tliere  was  no  army  organi/.ing  in 
his  rear  to  raise  the  siege," 

Now  in  view  of  these  facts,  and 
especially  in  view  of  tiie  confessions 
of  General  Banks,  we  cannot  help 
asking  this  question  : 

\\'hy  should  an  assault  have  been 
made  on  "impregnable  works"  and 
on  "almost  inaccessible"  fortifica- 
tions, especially  when  there  \^as  "no 
danger  of  an  attack  by  the  garrison 
in  front,"  and  when  "there  was  no 
army  organized  in  the  rear  to  raise 
the  siege  "  ? 

General  Grant,  with  certainly  no 
stror.g  reasons,  had  adopted  a  more 
sensible  and  an  equally  military 
course  at  Vicksburg.  That  is,  after 
making  one  assault.  May  22,  he  says, 
in  his  "Personal  Memoirs":  "I  am 
now  delerntined  upon  a  regular  siege 
to  outcanip  the  enenu',  as  it  were, 
and  to  incur  no  more  losses." 

This  plan  was  carrietl  out,  and  by 
regular  "siege  work"  General  Crrant 
brought  about  the  surrender  of  \'icks- 
burg,  July  4,  the  siege  lasting  forty- 
six   days,    which    was  one  day   fewer 


than  the  time  of  Banks's  investment 
of  Port  Ilud.son. 

And  if  any  good  reasons  can  be 
given  why  this  method  employed  by 
Grant  should  not  have  been  adopted 
by  Banks,  we  cannot  imagine  what 
the_\  can  be. 

Th.e  resolution  of  Grant  not  to  im- 
peril the  lives  of  his  men  by  storming 
the  strong  fortifications  of  the  enemy 
was  not  only  sensible  and  humane, 
but  under  the  circumstances  was  emi- 
nently soldierly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  method  adopted  by  our  troops  we 
cannot  characterize  by  any  other  sen- 
tence tliaTi  one  we  use  with  great  re- 
luctance, namely,  that  the  method  of 
Banks,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unsoldierly  and  seemingly  inhuman. 

In  this  history  it  is  not  for  us  to  go 
fully  into  tlie  details  of  the  first  at- 
tack upon  Port  Hudson,  for  our  regi- 
TTicnt  had  not  yet  reached  there.  We 
merely  say  that  an  assault  was  made 
on  th.e  enemy's  "impregnable"  and 
"almost  inaccessible"  fortifications, 
Sunday  morning.  May  27.  In  evi- 
dence of  the  accuracy  of  I^anks's  de- 
scription of  the  strength  of  tliose  for- 
tifications, we  recount  the  slaughter 
that  befell  the  Eighth  regiment  of 
our  own  state,  a  regiment  whose  bril- 
liant record,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
saying,  is  surj)assed  by  that  of  no 
other  regiment  from  any  of  the  states 
during  the  war;  a  regiment  of  whose 
fortitude  and  courage  our  state  al- 
ways should  be  proud. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  that 
they  were  the  Eighth  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Fourth  Winconsin  which 
led  oft  in  almost  every  perilous  en- 
i^aorement  and  ex-^edition  e\  ervwhere 
in  the  department  of  tlie  gulf. 
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This  is  the  saiiguinaiy  record  of 
the  I'jghtli  during  that  first  Sunday's 
lighting  : 

Lieulenant-Ct)loncl  Lull  fell,  mor- 
tal ly  wounded  by  a  Minic  ball,  early 
in  the  charge  wliile  cheering  on  his 
men.  Captain  Flanders  and  Lieu- 
tenants Jo;ies  and  Langley  were  also 
wounded.  All  of  the  color  guard, 
excepting  a  single  corporal,  were 
killed  or  wounded  :  but  the  gallant 
survivor  kept  fast  hold  ot  iiis  ilag, 
and  planted  ii  triumphantly  on  the 
outer  slope  of  the  works,  where  it 
remained  till  night,  riddled  with 
grape,  canister,  and  bullets.  The 
number  that  went  into  the  fight  was 
29S,  and  of  those  124  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

Such  was  the  fatality  of  that  one 
regiment  in  that  disastrous  assault, 
and  the  losses  of  some  of  the  others 
were  scarcely  less.  Our  army  lost  in 
all  that  day  niuttccn  JiiDidrcd  and 
7iincty- flic  vioi,  kiUed,  wouiuled,  and 
missing,  while  the  enemy's  loss  was 
hardly  worth}-  of  mention. 

These  n-.elancholy  results  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  ''impregnable''  forti- 
fications should  have  been,  as  one 
would  think,  a  salutar\'  lesson  to  our 
commanders. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  wlien 
the  vSixteenth  arrived  at  Springfield 
Landing,  June  i.  On  the  evenir.g 
of  our  arrival,  Colonel  Pike,  then  in 
command,  ordered  the  men  into  line, 
and  it  was  found  that,  sick  and  well, 
rank  and  fde,  we  numbered  203, 
though  we  ought  to  sa\'  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  well  man  among 
them.  Some  of  tiie  number  v.ere  so 
emaciated  that  friends  of  a  lifetime 
scarcely  would  ha\-e  recognized  them. 
The  following  statements  will  furnisli 
some  idea  of  the  shattered  condition 


('f  the  regiment  :  The  original  color- 
guard  were  all  gone,  and  the  three 
that  stood  in  line  that  afternoon  were 

volunteers. 

It  became  necessary  to  rcorgani;<e 
the  regiment  before  attempting  an 
advance.  The  members  of  Compa- 
nies G  and  K  v/ere  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Baffum.  and 
Lieutenant  V\'el.)ber  ;  the  memljers  of 
Companies  A,  B,  and  G  were  placed 
under  command  of  Captain  Hersey 
and  Lieutenants  Cooper  and  Colburn  ; 
the  members  of  Companies  F  and  H 
were  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Adams  and  Ward  ;  and 
the  members  of  Companies  C,  D,  and 
V.  were  assigned  to  Captain  Clarke 
and  Lieutenant  Porter.  It  appeared 
on  inspection  that  Company  K  was 
the  fullest  of  all  the  companies,  and 
yet  its  condition  was  nothing  to  boast 
of.  It  had  no  commissioned  oOicer 
present,  and  there  were  but  two  ser- 
geants, three  corporals,  and  twenty 
piivates  who  could  report  for  duty. 

Our  men  after  the  reorganization, 
were  found  by  tlie  inspecting  officers 
and  surgeons  to  be  more  fit  for  cots 
in  the  hospital  than  for  service  on  the 
field  ;  yet,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
officers,  "Those  sick  men  almost  re- 
fused to  be  taken  to  the  hospitals,  so 
eiiger  \\ere  they  for  any  death  except 
death  by  disease,  which  threatened 
them." 

At  Springfield  Landing,  we  bivou- 
acked for  the  night,  with  blankets 
for  beds  and  trees  for  tents.  Though 
burning  with  fevers  and  shaking  witli 
ague,  we  had  our  orders  to  start  for 
the  front  to  engage  with  the  other 
troops  in  an  assault  on  Port  Hudson 
early  tlie  next  morning. 

Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
mo'ning,   with    a    cup    of    coffee  and 
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hardtack:  fcr  rations,  the  rei;iinent 
was  formed  in  lint:,  anil  soon  after  l)e- 
gan  its  langnid  and  nnsteady  march 
t^irough  solitary  woocis,  whose  silence 
was  broken  by  tlie  occasional  lioot- 
ing  of  owls  and  booming  of  the  ''big 
guns"  of  our  batteries,  that  weie 
trying  to  silence  tho^e  of  the  enemy. 

In  a  few  honrs  we  expected  to  be 
in  the  fight  and  in  front  of  the  works 
that  alr-ead\-  had  proved  tO(>  strong 
for  our  troops  to  carry.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  were  within  th.e  outer 
rifle-pits  of  tlr?  enemy,  trat  pre- 
viously had  been  stormed  and  car- 
ried by   General   Auger.  ■ 

While  still  moving  cautious!)' 
towards  the  enemy's  lines,  we  were 
halted,  and  received  orders  from 
General  Banks  to  report  immediately 
at  headquarters.  This  change  in 
the  dispc'sition  of  our  regiment  was 
made,  we  presunied  at  the  time,  be- 
cause of  some  threatened  danger  at 
that  point.  This,  however,  pro\'ed 
not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  reason  of 
the  order  soon  after  was  fully  ex- 
plained  in   this  way  : 

General  Kmory,  who  was  then  on 
duty  in  New  Orleans,  after  receiving 
our  regimental  report  and  after  lis- 
tening to  Captain  Hyatt's  account  of 
our  condition,  forwarded  despatches 
to  General  Banks  that  the  Sixteenth 
New  Hampshire  must  ?iot  be  sent 
to  the  front ;  that  it  had  suffered 
enough  already,  and  "at  best  could 
muster  for  service  onl\'  a  fev;  skele- 
tons y 

We  shall  be  pardoned  for  express- 
ing at  this  point  our  admiration  for 
the  soldierly  and  merciful  character 
of  Gen.  W.  H.  I^mory.  and  our 
sense  of  gratitude  for  his  thoughtful 
consideration     on    two    occasions    for 


We  were  in  his  di\ision  most  of 
the  time  during  our  campaign.  He 
was  a  West  Point  graduate  (i.^^r) 
and  was  first  captain,  then  major, 
in  tlie  war  with  Mexico.  He  took 
part  as  brigadier  -  general  in  the 
Pei'insulr.r  campaign  in  1S62.  He 
wa>  al)SoIutely  fearless,  stanchly 
loyal,  a  strict  disciplinarian  in  im- 
portant matters  but  not  a  stickler 
for  trivial  things.  More  than  once 
he  received  the  adjutant  in  person, 
when  regimental  representatives  and 
requests  should  have  gone  to  him 
only  through  the  regular  channels. 

Thougli  having  great  interests  to 
look  after  in  Xew  Orleans,  sufficient, 
one  v;oiild  think,  to  have  absorijed 
his  entire  thought,  still  he  had  his 
eyes  upon  our  imperiled  regiment  at 
Butte  a  la  Rose,  and  sent  Captain 
Hyatt  to  our  rescue.  And  no  sooner 
had  he  received  a  detailed  statement 
of  our  condition,  than  he  sent  his  re- 
port and  request  to  General  Banks 
not  to  put  us  in  the  trenches. 

This  tribute  to  that  noble  oiTjcer  is 
tardy,  but  is  deserved,  and  most 
gratefully  rendered. 

General  Banks,  acting  upon  this 
report  from  General  Emory,  and 
probably  recalling  what  had  been  our 
experiences,  as  seen  to  some  extent 
bv  himself  when  passing  down  the 
bayou  at  Butte  a  la  Rose,  counter- 
termanded  the  order  that  was  send- 
ing us  to  the  front,  and  ordered  us  to 
report  at  headquarters,  where  we 
were  assigned  the  duty  of  issuing 
and  guarding  ammunition. 

The  representations  of  Captain 
Hyatt,  respecting  our  regiment,  and 
the  report  of  General  Emory  to  Gen- 
eral Ranks,  we  ma;>'  add,  receive 
strikii'g  confirmation  in  the  fact  that, 
on     the     morning    of    June     7,     one 
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week  after  our  arriwil  at  Springfield 
LaTKling,  we  could  muster  from  the 
entire  regiment  only  seventy- five  men 
nt  for  dut>-.  There  were  daily  deaths, 
iind  in  a  single  day  while  there  at 
Port  Hudson,  we  carried  to  the  grave 
six  of  the  few  comrades  who  weie 
left.  Some  of  the  men,  attempting 
to  walk  to  the  surgeon's  tent,  fell 
dead  in  their  tracks,  and  other.s  died 
in  their  tents,  unattended,  atid  witii- 
out  uttering  a  moan.  We  quote,  in 
confirmation  oi  what  \se  are  saying, 
a  few  words  from  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient ofiicers,  Captain  John  L.   Rice  : 

"At  last  we  were  permitted  to 
come  out  of  those  terrible  swamps 
upon  a  fair  field,  and  with  an  entlui- 
siasm  which  I  never  have  seen 
equaled,  our  boys  took  their  place  iu 
line,  and  fairly  courted  a  soldier's 
death. 

"But  it  was  too  late.  The  fatal 
poison  had  done  its  work.  Daily 
and  hourly  our  boys  sickened  and 
died.  r.very  morning  tliey  were 
found  dead  in  their  blankets.  At 
roll-call,  while  answering  feebly  to 
their  names,  they  v/ould  fall  down 
and  die  in  their  tracks.  Time  and 
again,  I  saw  them  all  accoutred  for 
battle,  with  eyes  to  the  front,  and 
musket  in  hand,  stagger,  sink  to  the 
ground  where  they  had  been  stand- 
ing, as  dead  as  if  shot  in  their  trac-:s. 
Once,  when  a  funeral  squad  had  fired 
the  last  volley  o\-er  the  grave  of  a 
comrade,  one  of  the  squad  moved  for- 
ward, sank  upon  the  fresh  mound  of 
his  dead  comrade  and  breathed  his 
last.  Another  grave  was  hastily  dug, 
another  volley  fired,  and  that  com- 
rade was  co\-ered  from  sight." 

Sunday,  June  13,  brings  us  to  the 
.second  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable 
assault  on    Port   Hudson.      It  w:is  at 


best  a  reckless  Sunday  advenlure, 
which  many  of  our  New  Ijigland 
men  engaged  in  without  heart  or  en- 
tluisiasm. 

The  general  plan  of  that  assault, 
as  is  supposed,  was  formulated  by 
Oeneral  ]^.aiiks,  though  Gener.d 
Grover  appears  to  have  arranged  the 
particulars.  Grover  and  W'eitzel 
were  to  make  the  main  attack  upon 
the  extreme  northeasterly  angle  of 
the  enem>-'s  works,  and  at  the  same 
time  Generals  Auger  and  Dwight 
were  to  make  an  attack  on  the  left. 
General  WeitzePs  troops  were  to 
make  a  vigorous  assault,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, gain  a  position  inside  the  ene- 
my's works,  and,  when  this  was  done, 
General  l\iine's  division  was  to  mo\'e 
to  their  immediate  support  at  an 
angle  of  the  fortifications  not  far  dis- 
tant. 

At  early  dawn,  WeitzePs  column, 
through  a  covered  way  that  had  been 
excavated  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
outer  works  of  the  Confederates,  be- 
gan its  inarch.  But,  as  it  emerged 
from  its  concealment,  it  was  met  by 
an  unexpected  and  murderous  fire 
from  the  enemy.  It  appears  that 
General  Gardner,  the  Confederate 
commander,  had  been  fully  informed 
of  Banks's  intentions,  and  accord- 
ingly his  troops  were  massed  at  that 
very  poijit  to  meet  our  attack. 

WeitzePs  troops  were  thus  re- 
pulsed, and  appear  to  have  been 
quite  demoralized  before  Paine's  di- 
vision had  fairly  got  under  way. 
This  failure  of  cooperation  of  Weitzel 
and  Paine  was  a  fatal  mistake.  For 
when  Paine  had  reached  th.e  point 
where  he  was  to  make  hi.-s  assault, 
Gardner  was  there  before  him.  He 
had  reinforced  the  troops  already 
there   with    those    that    had    just    re- 
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pulsed  Weit/el,  uiul  thus  was  able  to 
confront  Paine  with  a  force  that  sta^;- 
gered  and  tlicu  drove  him  back.  The 
facts  are.  that  Gardner  hati  com- 
pletely outgeneraled  our  troops. 

D wight's  attack  on  the  left,  which 
should  have  been  made  sbnultane- 
ously  with  that  of  Weit/.c!  on  the 
right,  came  too  late,  owing,  it  is  said, 
to  the  misdirection  of  the  guides,  and 
hence  proved  an  utter  failure. 

The  late  afternoon  and  night  liours 
of  the  day  of  that  bloody  defeat  over- 
took a  body  of  Union  troops  that 
"were  discouraged,  worn  out,  almost 
dazed  with  grief  and  disappointment 
and,  perhaps,  hardened  somewliat 
with  the  scenes  through  which  they 
had  passed."  And  no  one  familiar 
with  the  events  of  tliat  and  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  assi  ults,  car.  blatue  tlie 
disheartened  men. 

The  historian  of  the  Sixteenth, 
having  recei\-ed  permission  to  l)e 
absent  from  headquarters  for  the 
day,  spent  the  afternoon  an.d  even- 
ing among  our  defeated  troops,  and 
a  part  of  the  time  on  the  ground 
that  had  witnessed  the  repulse  of 
Weitzel's  division,  and,  therefore, 
from  personal  observation,  knows  of 
what  he  is  speaking. 

We  must  again  compliment  the 
regiment  already  referred  to,  the 
Kighth  New  Hampshire,  and  we 
employ  its  losses  as  before  by  way 
of  illustration.  The  general  order 
for  that  day  was  the   following  : 

Hi:.\i>orAR TKRS  Third  Duision. 
BKrORE  Port  Hi'i)sr)N,  June  12,  i'^63. 
General  Orders  No.  64. 

COLl'.MN  or  ATTACk'. 

Eighth  New  Hampshire,  Fourth  Wisconsin, 
as  skirmishers  ;  inttrvais.  two  paces. 

Five  companies,  I'ourth  Massachusctt-^  and 
One  Hundred  Tenth  New  York,  etc. 


The  ICighth  New  Hampshire  en- 
tered that  tight  with  217  men,  and 
lost  122  out  of  the  number. 

We  cannc^t  help  feeling  intense  in- 
dignation that  our  New  Hampshire 
men,  as  true  and  noble  soldiers  as 
e\-er  walked  the  earth,  were  sacri- 
ficed so  needlessly  and  uselessly  be- 
fore Port  Hud.son.  Brave  men  I  and 
we  include  our  heroic  comrades  of 
the  Fifteenth  New  Hamp.shire  as 
well,  who  participated  in  those  as- 
saults; you  did  as  commanded,  and 
deserve  all  praise,  but  your  slaugh- 
ter, with  nothing  of  advantage  to 
show  for  it,  constitutes  one  of  the  de- 
plorable pages  of  the  military  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  we  shall  be  pardoned  in  pass- 
ing, for  speaking  a  word  in  com- 
men  iat'On  of  the  colored  troops  who 
fought  with  us,  and  to  whom  the  na- 
tion owes  a  det:»t  of  gratitude  not  yet 
paid.  Colonel  Stafford,  of  the  First 
regiment  of  the  Black  Brigade,  while 
encamped,  the  historian  is  proud  to 
say,  near  our  own  regiment  at  Baton 
Rouge,  handed  the  regimental  colors 
to  the  sergeant,  who  was  as  black  as 
a  negro  could  be.  closing  his  speech 
with  these  words:  "  Color- bearer, 
guard,  defend,  protect,  die  for.  but 
do  not  surrender  these  colors."  To 
which  the  .sergeant  replied:  "Colo- 
nel, I'll  return  this  flag  to  you.  in 
honor,  or  I  '11  report  to  God  the  rea- 
son why." 

The  negro  sergeant,  in  that  des- 
perate charge  on  Port  Hudson,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  But  his  ebony 
face  was  to  tlie  enemy ;  and  those 
colors  in  his  clenched  hands  were 
pressed  upon  his  bieast,  and  the  God 
above  knew  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  return  the  flag  to  his  colonel. 

The  total  lo.ss  to  our  forces  in  that 
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second  Suiiday'^  aUnck.  was  ci):i'i!c-'ii 
hiDuircd  a)id  flic  nun,  and,  as  in  the 
f(.)rnicr  assault,  scarcely  any  damage 
was  done  to  the  enemy. 

Those  t\.o  (lisaslior.s  defeats,  and 
the  general  condition  of  our  troops. 
as  miglU  he  expected.  greatl>-  em- 
boldened the  Con  federate  forces  that 
were  then  hovering  about  us.  The 
wonder  is  that  Gardner  and  Green, 
after  thos^  defeats,  and  in  our  crip- 
pled condition,  did  not  attempt  to  en- 
trap, if  not  to  crush  our  army  be- 
tween their  forces,  which  we  think 
easil}'  could  iiave  been  done. 

This,  manifestly,  was  Logan's  con- 
viction. For,  under  date  of  June  29, 
he  wrote  thus  to  Creneral  Johnson  : 

"As  I  have  already  stated,  a  small 
reinforcement  sent  here  will  not  only 
raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  but 
dri\-e  the  enemy  from  the  country, 
and  I  believe  irom  Baton  Rouge." 

The  issuing  and  guarding  of  am- 
numition  at  lieadquaiters  constituted 
the  service  of  our  regiment  outside  of 
Port  Hudson  from  June  2  to  July  10, 
and  insUle  of  Port  Hudson  from  that 
date  to  July  20. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night. 
during  the  time  preceding  the  fall  of 
Port  Hudson,  riiles  were  cracking  and 
cannon  booming,  and  occasional  shots 
came  into  our  camp,  though  no  one 
of  our  mt  n  was  struck.  We  felt  the 
imj>ortance  of  the  service  assigned, 
and  v.ere  so  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duties  and  had  the  confidence 
of  General  Panks  to  such  an  extent 


that  there  appeared  to  be  no  inclina- 
tion on  his  pait  to  transfer  us  to  other 
service,  though  at  our  best,  while  be- 
fore Port  Hudson,  we  could  nuister 
sea  reel}'  a  luindred  men  for  dut>-. 

During  a  period  of  perhaps  two 
weeks  before  the  surrender  of  Port 
Hudson  we  were  ordered  out  morn- 
ing after  morning  at  3:;/-)  o'clock 
and  stood  under  arms  until  daylight. 
to  repel  a  possible  and  what  at  times 
seemed  a  probable  attack  on  head- 
quarters by  forces  under  Logan  that 
were  closing  in  about  us  and  con- 
stantly testing  the  strength  of  our 
position.  Confederate  cavalrymen 
and  mounted  infantry,  not  in  very 
large  numbers,  however,  were  annoy- 
ing our  lines  all  the  way  from  Spring- 
field Landing:  to  Port  Hudson.  In- 
deed,  there  were  detachments  of  the 
enemy  at  different  points  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Donaldsoriville,  where 
there  was  a  force,  under  General 
Green,  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two    thousand    men. 

And  we  repeat,  that  if  the  condi- 
tion of  our  troops,  after  the  two  at- 
tacks on  Port  Hudson,  had  been  fully 
known,  and  had  Green  crossed  the 
river  and  concentrated  his  forces  in 
our  rear,  had  "Dick"  Taylor  made 
a  little  more  show  in  his  demonstra- 
tion against  New  Orleans,  when  he 
moved  east  for  Brashear  City,  and 
had  Gardner  assumed  the  offensive, 
aided  by  Logan,  seemingly  the  capit- 
ulation of  Banks's  army  inevitably 
must  have  followed. 


Note. — Tlie  author  desires  siigj^estions  or  corrections  from  .iny  comrade  of  the  .Si.vtecnth  or  any  other  re,^inient 
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GRAXITK    GRAPTIJCS. 

Jiy   GtOfi^c  /jituiifo/t   Gnjjh/'i. 

I 

Mv  natut:  stkkam. 

Forth  sprir.gs  the  clear  youno  river  frcm  tliL^  wild. 
Its  voice  the  laughter  of  a  happy  child  ; 
Too  sober  grown  when  parts  the  shining  track 
Of  Penii^j^ewasset  and  the  Merrimack  I 

11. 

NOOK    XKAR    MOrXT    I.AFAYKTTK. 

So  clear,  it  seems  but  air  just  tinged  with  green, 
This  lovely  pool  that  rims  the  mountain's  bowl ; 
So  still  that  Echo,  haunting  this  fair  scene. 
May  catch  the  music  of  some  passing  soul  I 

III. 

VACATION  —  THK     WHITE    HII.LS. 

'Neath  roof  of  biroh  bark,  by  a  nameless  lake. 
Freebooter  of  the  virgin  wild  am  I : 
And  who  such  pleasing  spell  would  care  to  break 
Since  Nature  gives  the  joy  wealth  cannot  buy  I 

IV. 

KICARSARGE. 

Night's  brightest  jewel  ever  shines 
O'er  huliau's  mount  of  plumy  pines, 
Mixed  with  the  sturdy  oaks  we  sought 
With  patriot  hands  with  ardor  wrought 
Into  that  noble  ship  of  state 
Which  made  New  Hamj>shire's  heroes  great! 
Off  foreign  shore  slie  met  the  foe. 
And  dealt  the  grand  decisive  blow- 
That  ev'ry  drooj)ing  spirit  raised — 
Caps  off  again  ;   and  God  be  praised  ! 
Kear>argcs  brow  let  K\e  adorn, 
Touch  softlv,  fiii'i^ers  of  the  Morn  ! 


V\ 
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r»^,^^^gnil-:RH   are   inaiiv  people 

Xy///^^^r^'-     accustomed    to    the  dirt 

k{   (f/'i^-i^v'd    ;     and    d'niness    of    cities 

If  \  'Xn:  »'  i?/ 

i^^\~'^^■^^i>^  '■     '^vho    have    but    a    faint 

■  idea      of       unbediuinied 

suulight.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
have  no  idea  of  it  at  all,  for  the  light 
they  see  is  always  tempered  by  some 
atom  of  darkness,  some  shadow  of 
po\'erty.  or  even  the  dingy  thoughts 
that  circulate  in  the  world.  To  see 
the  sun  as  it  may  l)e  seen  at  Apple- 
Lree  Point  r,n  a  bright  day.  is  some- 
thing worth}'  of  remembrance.  A 
friend  from  the  West,  visiting  the 
Point  with  me,  declared  that  in  the 
prairie  country.*  the  sun  was  never  so 
dazzling.  I  did  not  take  these  words, 
however,  quite  at  their  full  value,  for 
I  have  often  noticed  it  is  rather  a 
common  halut  with  people  to  ex- 
claim, ''Oh,  I  never  saw  anything 
in  all  my  life  to  equal  it  I  "  at  a  spec- 
tacle altogether  common  enough, 
though  they  may  never  have  seen 
it  with  their  sense  of  sight  fully 
awake. 

At  Apple-tree  Point  the-e  is  cer- 
tainly no  getting  away  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  facL  that  ciieself  is 
very  small  and  the  blazing  sun  is 
very  great.  Vou  stand  out  on  a 
rocky  cliff  about  fifty  feet  high,  and 
every wiiere  you  turn  your  eyes  \ou 
see  great  stretches  of  land  and  water. 
But  it  is  not  commo!i  land  and  water 
such  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  geogra- 
phy,  it   is  more  than  substance  that 


may  be  touched  with  the  foot  or 
pressed  with  tlie  hand,  it  has  a  beau- 
t>  and  a  meaning  to  be  interpreted. 
There  is  something  in  it  all  that 
makes  you  look  and  wonder.  It  is 
as  if  something  important  was  being 
said. 

Leigh  PTunt  once  undertook  to 
paint  a  picture  in  v.'ords.  He  sat 
down  before  a  rural  scene,  and  in- 
stead of  exercising  his  hand  at  draw- 
ing tlie  objects  before  him,  he  merely 
catalDgued  tliem  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
But  the  names  of  the  objects  were 
placed  on  tlie  paper  exactly  where 
the  objects  themseh'es  would  have 
appeared  in  a  drawing  or  photo- 
graph. The  picture  appeared  b>-  au 
effort  of  the  imagination.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  make  pictures,  thougli 
they  can  be  fully  appreciated  onl\'  by 
their  makers. 

Xo  such  ingenious  and  convenient 
process  of  picture  making  as  this 
could  be  used  at  Apple-tree  Point 
with  success,  for  the  reason  that  the 
effects  thai  so  <ielight  and  astoni:-h 
the  eye  are  cliieny  effects  of  light, 
color,  and  atmosphere.  They  are 
effects  to  be  absorljetl,  not  to  be 
drawn.  Vou  ma}'  carry  them  awa}', 
but  }ou  cannot  give  them  away. 
Ar.d  it  is  that  feeling  of  helpless 
possession  that  brings  you  a  sea.-oii 
of  real  unhappine^s,  when  you  ])ity 
the  rest  of  t'ne  world  wln'rh  knows 
nothing  of  this  place,  and  you  nien- 
tallv  suffer   the  sacrifices  vou  would 


so 
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make  for  the  >ake  of  lKi\iiu^  all  >-onr 
friends  and  some  of  ytnir  enemies 
come  and  enjoy  it  as  you  do.  Per- 
haps, if  you  :t!e  :iccusl(,i:ied  to  write, 
you  take  out  your  pencil  and  some 
paper  and  bc^^in  to  describe  the  scene 
to  some  one  you  are  paiticularly  fond 
of  writing  to.  ]Vat  if  you  ha\'e  any 
sense  of  the  insutliciency  of  language 
in  general,  you  quickl\-  convert  your 
descriptive  sheet  into  a  sail-boat  and 
thrust  your  pencil  into  }'Our  pocket. 
Nothing  serves  you  in  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  indeed,  you  have  hardly  dared 
to  open  your  eyes  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, there  seems  such  an  intensity  in 
Nature.  But  I  fancy  my  reader  will 
say  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  I^ake 
Champlain  or  any  such  favored  spot 
to  be  greatly  impressed  with  the  sun 
or  with  space.  No  ;  surely  not.  But 
if  my  reader  wishes  to  get  something 
more  than  sun  and  space — would  like 
to  have  several  ranges  of  mountains, 
a  great  lake,  and  a  city  thrown  in, 
and  much  else  besides, — he  will  have 
to  travel  the  world  over,  I  am  sure. 
to  find  such  features  of  earth  more 
happily  and  elfectivel}'  arranged  than 
they  are  at  Apple-tree  Point. 

I  have  said  the  atmosphere  is  the 
chiefest  of  delights  to  be  found  at 
this  place,  and  I  would  urge  the 
prospective  visitor  to  pay  his  visit  in 
the  very  pleasantest  v.eather.  just  to 
see  how  fine  a  fine  day  can  be. 
Think  of  the  magic  tints  of  a  mid- 
srmmer  evcniig  spreading  over  the 
placid  water,  and  the  mountains 
changing  from  blue  to  green  and 
then  perhaps  to  pink  or  rose-color, 
and  finally  to  purple.  How  fortu- 
nate we  are  indeed  to  live  in  a  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  where  the  day  has  a 
real  morning  and  evening  in  it  I  A 
traveler  in  India,  gi\ing  an  account 


of  the  climate  at  Bond)a\-,  describes 
the  day  as  one  hot,  brazen  afternoon, 
without  \ariation,  from  the  rising  of 
tlio  sun  till  it  sets.  What  would  the 
natives  say  of  a  New  luigland  sum- 
mer morning,  with  its  fragrance  and 
freshn.-ss,  its  invigorating  and  pel- 
lucid beauty,  its  cool  blues  and  lu- 
minous grays,  and  sap-green  lights 
over  the  grass  and  trees  ?  There  can 
be  no  youth  where  there  is  no  morn- 
ing,—  and  little  joy;  for  what  is 
youth  that  is  not  bright  and  elastic, 
what  is  joy  that  is  not  fresh  like 
dew  ? 

Another  impression  the  I'oint  con- 
ve}'s,  that  is  noteworthy,  is  that  of 
it.->  singular  remoteness.  It  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  tlie  city  of  Bur- 
lington, say  four  miles,  or  at  the 
farthest  five ;  but  \vhen  you  liave 
emerged  from  tlie  few  last  trees  and 
set  foot  on  the  great  rocky  extremity, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  limitless  ex- 
panse and  the  impersonal  wind.  It 
is,  in  truth,  but  a  step  back  to  the 
busy  tlioroughfares  of  men,  and  yet 
you  have  a  feeling  of  isolation  which 
I  have  no  doubt  would  compare 
favorably  with  that  which  the  Arctic 
explorer  feels  while  he  is  hemmed  in 
l)y  walls  of  ice  under  the  midnight 
sun.  F'aintiy  you  hear  a  whistle  or  a 
bell  in  the  distance,  but  it  is  only  a 
reminder  of  the  existence  of  a  civil- 
ized community.  You  have  con- 
scioush'  crossed  a  gulf  separating 
you  from  all  mundane  interests  and 
affairs,  you  are  of  the  many  no 
longer,  you  are  individual  and  seem 
to  meet  yourself  on  altogether  new 
terms.  It  is  great  refreshment.  It 
throws  one  open  to  an  opportunity  of 
stud\ing  ideal  conditi<jn-.  Only  a 
few,  hov.e'v'ei,  .seem  willing  or  in- 
clined    nowadavs     to     studv    in    this 
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wise,  and  so  1  ina\-  legrcl fully  say 
tliat  one-  of  the  greatest  .sources  of 
attraction  and  cliann  at  Apple-tree 
Point  nia}-  be  niis>ed  couij^letely  l>y 
the  avcrac;e  visitor. 

I  did  not  see  any  English  sparrows 
at  tlie  Po^'i.t,  1>ut  ulacklnrds  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sparrows  around 
King's  Chapel  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
lively  sight.  The  blackbirds  have 
far  better  manners  than  the  spairows. 
They  are  more  polished  and  con- 
servative. There  is  even  music  in 
their  flight.  They  arrive  graceful!}- 
and  do  not  leave  grudgingly,  as  if 
they  would  like  to  take  the  whole 
tree  with  them,  as  the  sparrows  ap- 
pear to  do.  They  talk,  too,  in  a 
rather  dry,  chatty  voice,  as  if  they 
would  invite  a  remark,  while  the 
sparrows  scufTi.^  for  the  floor  and 
seem  always  to  be  abusing  tlieir 
neighbors.  It  is  eas}'  to  find  fault 
with  the  sparrows  until  winter  comes, 
then  there  is  an  unbending  of  our 
malice,  for  they  make  the  cold  morn- 
ings much  clieerier. 

There  are  many  of  our  musical 
r.ative  sparrows  to  be  found  on  the 
Point.  But  the  uiost  interesting 
birds  I  saw  were  the  mud-hens  that 
flew  northward  towards  Mallet's 
Bay,  and  the  sandpipers  running 
and  whistling  along  the  beach.  A 
gull  arrived  after  we  had  started^ 
homeward.  I  saw  his  white  form 
hovering  over  the  rocks  as  I  looked 
back.  The  gulls  make  their  homes 
on  the  islands  in  the  lake.  Several 
broods  have  been  found  on  one  of  a 
chain  of  i.- lands  a  few  miles  south, 
called  tlie  Four  Brothers.  I  have 
seen  half  a  dozen  of  these  beautiful 
birds  flying  over  the  lake  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  something  in  their 
curve  of    wing    and    enduring    flight 


that  always  reminds  one  of  the  ocean 
wave  and  the  coast.  Haj)pily.  on  the 
lake  these  birds  find  surroundings 
that  would  naturally  appeal  to  the 
marine  element  iri  their  riature. 
There  is  no  salt,  it  is  true,  in  the 
water,  but  it  surely  looks  as  salt  as 
an\-,  being  of  a  greenish,  ocean  tint, 
and  the  shore  in  many  places  is  rocky 
and  abrupt  like  parts  of  the  Maine 
coast,  an»d  when  the  wirjd  blow^ 
fiercely,  as  it  frequently  does,  there 
is  a  madness  in  the  lake  that  is  al- 
most oceanic.  Xot  infrequently  a 
big  schooner  is  seen,  or  a  large 
yacht:  then  there  are  tall  light- 
houses and  broad  places  where  the 
distant  bhores  are  lost  to  sight  alto- 
gether. It  is,  in  fact,  large  enough 
to  give  every  effect  Nature  can  pro- 
duce with  these  elements — land, 
water,  and  sky, — only  the  swells  can- 
not e(|ual  in  size  those  of  the  bound- 
less sea. 

We  had  not  driven  far  from  the 
edge  of  the  gro^•e  where  we  had  tied 
otir  horse,  when  suddeniv  the  e:ratin£: 
of  a  boat  on  the  sand  drew  our  atten- 
tion toward  the  eastern  bny.  W'e 
had  come  along  just  in  time  to  see  a 
man  draw  up  to  the  shore  and  throw- 
out  of  his  boat  three  enormous  strings 
of  fi.sli,  mostly  pickerel  and  pike  and 
a  few  eels. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  maii  made 
some  haste  to  throw  out  his  fish  just 
in  time  to  catch  our  eyes.  lie  in- 
ter.ded,  no  doubt,  to  have  it  a^^pear 
a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances rather  than  a  dead  set  at  an 
exhibition,  but  his  haste  betrayed 
him. 

The  pride  people  take  in  showing 
tlieii-  fish  I  believe  runs  in  the  blood. 
With  most  fibhermen,  I  think  it  may 
be  said,  the  desire  to  get  tlieir  fi.sh  in 
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some  way  before  the  e\c  of  the  pub- 
lic fairly  aniount.-:.  to  a  j>as>ion.  IL  is 
no  uncoinmon  thiiisr  for  one  of  tlieiu 
tf^  secure  a  siiow  window  for  their 
di.^pliy.  tiien  see  a  reporter  and  in- 
advertently tell  what  great  luck  they 
had,  and  so  gt  L  ai  accourt  of  it  in 
the  newspaper.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  will  speak  of  it  to  all  with  whom 
the}'  are  on  speaking  terms,  and 
write  letters  pbout  it  to  their  circle 
of  friends.  lUit  who  knows  Init  tliat 
the  ilsh  themselves  have  an  eye  for 
posthumous  glory,  though  we  may 
never  have  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  dy- 
ing fisli  any  lingering  look  which  ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  innnortalily  ? 

As  we  drove  av^-ay  from  the  lake 
again  our  faces  were  brought  toward 
the  farms,  where  men  were  at  work 
gathering  in  hay.  The  air  was  laden 
with  the  aron\a  of  hay — an  aroma  that 
brings  ])ack  tlie  summers  of  one's 
life,  as  if  it  were  an  index  to  all  our 
happiest  days.  The  fields  where  the 
mower  had  not  been  were  waving  in 
the  fresh  breeze,  and  the  clustered 
daisies  danced  like  whitecaps.  There 
appeared  to  have  been  a  strife  among 
the  daisies  and  buttercups,  for  they 
refused  to  mix,  or  else  a  stronger 
instinct  of  consanguinity  pervaded 
them.  The  daisies,  white  as  silver, 
were  massed  togc  tiier,  while  tne  but- 
tercups covered  large  patcb.es  of  the 
green  sward  with  almost  solid  gold. 
It  was  a  field  for  bimetallists  to  re- 
joice in,  the  silver  holding  its  own  in 
proud  contempt.  Farther  along  we 
came  to  an  apparently  boundless  pas- 
ture, where  various  kintls  of  cattle 
were  l}"ing  on  the  grass,  chewing 
what  tiie\-  had  |)robably  har\-ested  in 
the  forenoon.  It  was  the  Ijontl  of 
peace  trul\'  symbolized.  I  noticed 
that  most  of  them  lay  with  their  faces 


toward  the  lalce  :  but  I  suj»pose  that 
was  simply  a  malt'.-r  of  acciden.tal 
arrangement,  though  it  was  pleasant 
to  imagine  them  siiscepti1)le  to  tiie 
fairest  prospect. 

Butter  from  these  farms  ought  to 
be  prt  up  in  decorated  packages  for 
wedding  gifts.  That  would  be  one 
way,  at  least,  of  impressing  upon  the 
mind  the  value  we  attach  to  this  pre- 
cious and  pure  article.  And  the 
milk  from  liere,  could  we  not  cele- 
brate that  also  ?  I  noticed  the  huge 
slacks  of  shining  milk-pans  at  one  of 
the  farm-houses  as  we  passed,  and  I 
tliought  with  dismay  of  the  milk  I 
was  forced  to  drink  at  a  certain 
boarding-house  in  a  small  town  in 
New  Hampshire  early  in  the  su.m- 
mer.  It  was  served  at  the  table  as  a 
be\-erage,  and  one  was  obliged  to 
drink  it,  or  drink  r.othing.  for  the 
water  had  the  flavor  of  a  lead  pipe, 
and  tramps  would  have  kept  clear  of 
the  premisses,  I  am  sure,  if  we  had 
offered  them  our  tea  and  coffee.  I 
recall  with  feelings  of  jjoignant  sat- 
isfaction the  caustic  little  speech 
Professor  Somebody  made  at  the 
table  one  morning  before  the  portly 
pioprielor  of  the  house.  Tlie  speech, 
which  was  delivered  off-hand,  was 
called  fortli  by  tlie  professor's  sudden 
iidigTiation  at  being  handed  a  pitcher 
of  sour  mill: — a  genuine  imposition, 
no  doubt  intended  as  such.  The  pro- 
fessor had  just  arrived.  I  had  been 
in  th('  house  three  days,  and  gladly 
bade  good-l)y  to  the  house  after  the 
third  break fa.st. 

I  did  not  set  down  the  things  the 
[)iofessor  said  at  the  time  he  said 
them,  but  the  tenor  of  his  discourse 
ran  \-er>   much  like  this; 

"Now,  Mr.  Ilemenway  (that  was 
not   his    name,   and   I   ha\e  foigotten 
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what  it  was,,  it  docs  st-ciii  a  reiiiark- 
ably  straiu;o  fact  to  me,  that  I  should 
have  lieard,  only  the  other  day,  a 
worthy  Tii':'-:'t)er  of  our  Xcw  Hamp- 
shire l)ai;\  men's  Association  de- 
scribe in  a  most  glowing  array  oi 
rhetoric  the  eminence  our  slate  ha'^ 
gained,  or  i-.  gaining,  as  a  milk  and 
butter  producing  state,  thoroughly 
merited,  he  said,  through  the  supe- 
rior fpmlity  of  these  products,  and 
righi  here,  whert  the  truth  of  liis 
assertions  should  be  most  amply 
demonstrated,  where  I  should  expect 
to  find  in  this  pitcher  of  milk  traces, 
at  least,  of  those  excellent  cpialities 
which  are  to  gain  for  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire  a  commanding  posi- 
tion as  a  miik  atid  butter  producing 
state,  I  am  surprised,  and  greatly 
surprised,  to  find  that  the  contents  of 
this  pitcJier  have  recently  undergone 
changes  of  a  nature  very  derogatory 
to  the  encomiums  of  praise  bestowed 
upon  this  important  and  abundant 
fluid  ;  serious  changes,  indeed,  such 
as  no  citizen  with  a  true  pride  in  the 
development  of  this  wortlix'  and  noble 
industry  would  ever  permit  to  be 
reported  beyond  the  circumference  of 
his  breakfast  table;  and,  if  1  may 
speak  even  more  plainly,  there  is 
very  palpable  evidence  here  that  all 
that  tliis  miik  ever  contained  of  those 
virtues  so  d'.ar  to  the  husbandman 
has  been  surreptitiously  or  otheru'ise 
removed,  and  as  a  reaction  against 
the  imposition  of  so  gross  a  liberty 
upon  an  article  of  such  original  ex- 
cellence, the  milk  itself  has  literally 
turned  its  back,  and  has  assumed  an 
expression  of  cynical  disgust.  Be- 
fore such  contradictory  testimony  as 
this,  I  am,  as  I  have  briefly  inti- 
mated, ver>-  much  surprised  at  the 
remarks    that    were    made    to    me    in 


regard  to  the  supcriorit}'  of  our  >late 
as  a  milk  and  butter  })rotlucing  coun- 
try by  the  worthy  member  of  tlie 
New  Hampshire  Dairymen's  As.-ocia- 
tion." 

Alter  this  squelching  and  pompous 
valedictory,  the  professor,  scarcely 
looking  to  see  what  effect  it  had 
made,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

While  I  am  indulging  in  these 
reminiscences  I  may  as  well  report  a 
conversation  between  some  old  men 
I  overheard  while  waiting  for  the 
morning  train  at  the  station.  I 
find  a  record  of  it  in  m\'  note-book, 
which  I  made  on  the  spot,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  do  except  to  catch  for 
my  own  amusement  whatever  was 
pas.sing  and  to  see  whatever  was 
going   on. 

"I'here's  Pete.  I  'd  like  to  know 
what  he  's  ever  goin'  to  'mount  to. 
He  's  worse  than  pizen  on  a  farm. 
He  worked  for  Jim  Mahaly  this  fore- 
noon, an'  he  paid  him,  and  he  went 
right  straight  off  down  to  Morrises 
and  bought  twenty-five  cents  worth 
of  them  chocolate  creams.  What 
d'  ye  think  o'  that?  Why,  since  last 
April,  he's  run  through  over  sixteen 
dollars  and  a  half.  Jim  told  me  so 
himself.  La.st  Saturday  he  was  down 
to  the  mill  all  day  talkin'  to  the  boys. 
doin'  nothin'.  Jim  s'posed  he  was 
shinglin'  'long  with  Hiram.  I  said 
I  'd  go  to  halves  with  him  on  a  half 
an  acre  of  beans  one  day  after  dinner, 
an'  he  said  he  *d  go  in  with  riie,  an' 
I  went  an'  got  ready,  an'  got  my 
beans,  an'  got  my  ground  all  marked 
out,  an'  I  set  down  and  waited  a 
spell,  an',  sir,  he  never  came  near 
me  the  whole  afternoon,  an'  I  (piit, 
an'  went  home,  and  afteruards  found 
he  W  been  runnin'  'roun.l  the  village 
all    the    while,    fooliri'     round.       An' 
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that  's  just  tile  way  it  goes.  Ve 
can't  place  no  ciej-endence  o\\  liiin, 
unless  you  follow  him  up  with  a  raw- 
hide. He  's  a  measly  mess,  I  can  tell 
ye.  an'  what  Jim'.s  folks  is  e\er  goin' 


to   do  with    h.im  ^>   what   pu/./.Ies  me 

clean  thrcnr^di." 

"  How  old  is  Pete,  an\  vva\-^  " 

"  Pete   was  nineteen.    I    think.  la.->t 

August,  or  was  it  July  ^" 


THK    GRHAT    PIH    CASH. 


liow  puts  me 


I     thought 


]P}- AKIX'  of  pie,"  said 
I  I'ncle  Hliakim  Klder- 
blow  as  he  a')sentl3' 
helped  himself  to  a 
second  piece,  "  some- 
in  mind  of  how  a  pie 
come  marster  nigh  breakin'  up  the 
Methodis  church  at  Onion  Ridsre. 
"Never  hecrd  of  it?  Sho,  now  I 
everybody  'round  here 
knowed  all  about  the  gret  pie  case. 
Come  ter  think,  though,  you  must  'a' 
been  purty  young  in  them  days,  but 
I  remember  it  as  through  'twas  yis- 
terday. 

"  Vou  know  oP  Lem  Sampler,  that 
lives  over  on  Pease  HilP  Wal,  oP 
I'ncle  'Lisha  Pease,  who  probably 
died  afore  you  can  remember,  used 
to  be  a  neighbor  of  his,  an'  durin' 
'Lisha's  last  sickness.  Lem  went  one 
night  an'  sot  up  with  him.  PA-en,-- 
thing  was  pleasant,  an'  he  went  off 
in  the  mornin',  seemin'  jicrfeclly 
friendly  as  fur  as  they  noticed.  But 
afore  long  it  begun  to  be  whispered 
'round  that  Lem  had  told  that  Mis' 
Pease — Mis'  Josephus  Pease,  I'ncle 
'Lisha's  daughter-in-law,  you  know — 
had  gin  him  so:ne  pie  for  liuicheon 
that  night  that  was  so  tarnal  tough 
you  could  drive  a  board  nail  with  it. 
And  it  turned  out  that  he  had  said 
it,  an'  said  it  bol.i  an'  open  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  too.     That  madded  the 


Peases  wuss  'n  anything,  for  they 
was  proud,  high-spirited  folks,  an' 
Mis'  Pease  had  the  name  of  bein' 
the  best  cook  in  the  hull  town.  There 
was  words  passed  between  Josephus 
Pease  an'  Lem.  and  then  the  thing 
got  inter  the  cliurch  an'  the  Peases 
brought  charges  agin  oP  Lem  for 
lyin', 

*'  Now.  of  course  I  do  n't  know  the 
fac's  about  that  ere  pie.  I  know  Mis' 
Pease  coidd  make  pies  that  would 
make  a  hungry  man  feel  glad  from 
th2  tip  of  h.is  tongue  clean  to  the  tips 
of  his  toes,  for  I'  ve  et  'em.  Hut 
mebbe,  havin'  sickness  in  the  fam- 
ily, she  did  n't  put  in  jest  the  usual 
amount  of  shortenin',  or  the  oven 
wan't  fiet  jest  right;  an'  mebbe  oP 
Lem's  teeth  had  begun  to  fail  u}5 
on  him,  or  he  liad  a  leetle  tech  of 
rheumatiz  in  his  jaws.  Some  folks 
b'lieved  ouf  thing,  and  some  blieved 
another,  and  notliin'  in  that  part  of 
the  town  ever  made  so  much  talk 
sence  ol"  Widder  Hill  eloped  with 
tiie  hired  man  ter  git  red  of  livin' 
with  her  childun. 

"On  the  day  of  the  great  church 
trial,  the  hoss-sheds  back  of  the 
church  was  all  full,  an*  there  was 
teams  hitched  ter  the  fences  clean 
up  beyer.d  tl:e  buryin'-ground.  Afore 
they  got  commenced  you  couM  see 
bunches  of  men  an'  women  all  uj)  an' 
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down  the  road  an'  fjii  the  cliurch- 
yaid,  lalkin*  an"  aiL^ytyin'  an"  inakin' 
gestures.  I  tell  \e  that  ere  hull  coni- 
nuinily  was  jc^t  ii-hilin'.  P)irae-l)y 
the  hell  .-struck,  an'  ihe  folks  Hocked 
inter  tlie  church,  an'  the  house  was 
cliock  fall. 

"The  Peases  put  on  a  lot  of  wit- 
nesses ter  show  what  a  fust-rate  cook 
Mis'  I'ease  was,  an'  how  good  her 
pies  allers  was.  Then  some  women 
an'  one  reg'lar  baker  swore  that  no 
pie  crust  could  e\-er  be  made  stiif 
enough  an'  tough  enough  ter  drive  a 
board  nail.  I  tell  ye  things  begun 
to  look  might}'  squally  for  ol'  Lem 
Sampler,  but  he  hild  his  head  as 
high  as  a  two-year-old  colt,  an'  when 
it  come  his  turn  ter  have  his  say 
he  says  ter  the  jedges,  says  he,  '  I 
aint  no  gret  orator,  but  I  've  got  a 
witness  here  that  '11  prove  that  the-:e 
ere  experts  on  pie  crust  don't  know 
what  they  're  talkin'  about. 

"  With  that  he  lugs  out  an  ol'  car- 
pet bag  an'  takes  out  a  pie  an'  a 
piece  of  soft  pine  board  air  a  nail — a 
tenpenny  nail.  He  passed  Lhe  pie  up 
ter  the  kermittee  of  jedges  ter  let  'em 
see  that  it  was  a  genywine  article  an' 
no  mistake,  an'  then  lie  went  an'  laid 
the  piece  of  pine  on  the  altar  rail,  air 
took  that  ere  pie  for  a  hammer  an' 
driv  the  nail  clean  through  it  I  Ve^., 
sir — ee,  he  did,  for  1  was  tliere  an' 
seen  it.  Wal,  yuu  orter  seen  tlie 
folks'  faces  cliange.  Lem's  stock 
went  up  about  a  hundred  per  cent, 
inside  of  a  minute.  If  he  had  only 
ben  satisfied  ter  let  well  enough 
alone,  he  would,  like  enough,  pulled 
through  all  rig  lit.  We  all  have  our 
weaknesses,  poor,  sinful  creeters  that 


w(;  air.  an'  Lem's  })artic'lar  i»et  weak- 
ness was  a-wantin'  to  do  everything 
with  a  flourish.  If  he  driv  up  inter 
yer  do(M\ard,  he'd  con\e  tearin'  along 
as  though  he  was  a-goin'  to  run  clean 
over  the  house  an'  fetch  up  with  a 
swoop  an'  a  rattle  of  wheels  that 
would  sheer  every  hen  on  the  place 
inter  highsteeric  fits.  An  so,  when 
he  see  that  he  had  surprised  the 
Pease  party  an'  made  a  big  hit,  he 
kinder  lost  his  head. 

"'Gentlemen  Jedges,  Feller  Citi- 
zens, an'  Brethren  and  Sistren  in  tlie 
Church,'  he  says,  straightening  his- 
self  up  an'  stickin'  one  hand  inter  the 
front  of  his  coat  so  's  to  look  like  the 
picters  of  Daniel  Webster  an'  Frank 
Pierce,  '  I  have  tried  in  my  poor, 
weak,  an'  feeble  way  ter  show  you 
how  plague}'  tough  a  pie  can  be 
when  it  ain't  cooked  accordin"  ter  the 
rods,'  he  says,  'but  I  want  ter  say 
right  here  tliat  the  pie  I  et  at  Mr. 
Flisha  Pease's  house  was  as  much 
touglier  *n  this  one  as  this  one  is 
tougher 'n  custard  puddin','  an'  then 
he  lifted  his  hands  solemn  an'  im- 
pressive like,  an'  called  on  the  Lord 
to  witness  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
said. 


"That    cooked    his    .s:oosc. 


His 


friends  seen  that  he  had  gone  too  fur. 
an'  he  lost  mo.^t  of  his  backin'  right 
there.  When  tlie  hearin'  was  over, 
the  jedges  agreed  that  nothin'  ever 
could  be  tougher  'n  that  pie,  an'  that 
if  Lem  hadn't  strained  the  truth  in 
the  fust  place,  he  had  busted  it  all  to 
tlinders  at  the  trial,  an'  so  his  name 
was  took  off  the  church  books.  An' 
that  was  the  end  of  the  gret  pie 
case." 
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I  love  the  pleasant  suniiner  time,  I  like  t(j  stroll  into  the  wood, 

When  all  is  brii^ht  anJ  fair,  And  in  some  quiet  nook, 

And  a  sweet,  balmy  fra,y;ran:e  I  watch  the  fishes  swimmino^ 

Seems  to  fdl  the  air.  In  tlie  cool  and  shatly  brook. 

The  little  birdies  singing.  The  brook  ilscll  is  hap|)>-. 

As  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree  :  And  as  it  runs  along. 

They  seem  to  sa\-.  "Oh,  vSummer,  With  its  babblings  and  its  splashings, 

We  sing  alone  for  thee."  It  sings  its  joyous  song. 

I  regret  the  close  of  Summer, 
When  all  these  things  are  past. 
And  Autumn  with  her  falling  leaves. 
Has  conic  to  us  at  last. 

>  Written  b\   lack  Chandler,  aged  eleven  vears.  a*;  a  school  exercise,  abs<»UiteIv  without  assi>tance. 
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HINTS    TO 

ny  James 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  scliool- 
room  depends  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  ard  that  character 
is  determined  more  by  the  condition  of 
the  teacher's  health  than  by  any  other 
one  thing.  In  life  and  literature  there 
is  nothing  sadder  than  the  constant  wail 
which  men  and  women  make  over  the 
limitations  set  to  their  usefulness  by 
reason  of  their  physical  infirmities.  The 
truth  is,  the  scholars  of  this  age  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  bad  example 
inherited  from  the  mediarval  saints,  who 
believed  that  a  religious  soul  could  be 
the  occupant  only  of  a  frail  tenement. 
But  thanks  to  the  physiologist  who  has 
proved  the  intinuate  lelation  betv  een  tht 
body  and  the  soul,  the  influence  of  the 
old  pagan  gymnasium  is  replacing  that 
of  the  monkiih  chtiste^. 

Our  modern  educational  creeds  recog- 
nize that  importance  of  physical  culture, 
and  that  school  is  wanting  in  duty  to  its 
pupils  which  does  not  i!iclude  in  its  cur- 
riculum gymnastic  training.  P.ut,  while 
teachers  carefully  insist  upon  the  ph\si- 

'  A  pajier  read  beT-re  the  Cloi  Cui.r.ty  Tcaclier-^'  A 
of  Colebruok  aciidemv. 
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cal  culture  of  their  pupils,  tlie  question 
is  often  suggested,  "  How  far  do  they 
practise  their  own  precepts.'"'  Both  ex- 
perience and  observation  have  taught  me 
that  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  not  careful 
of  their  health,  and  do  not  sufficiently 
value  a  good,  sound  body  as  an  element 
contributing  to  the  largest  professional 
success;  that  we  too  often  forget  that 
cheerfulness,  courage,  patience,  temper, 
self-control,  enthusiasm,  and  all  the  vir- 
tues which  are  the  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  are  to  grow  and  be 
developed  the  human  plants  committed 
to  our  care,  are  the  products  very  largely 
of  our  bodily  health. 

I  think  it  must  have  occurred  to  e\"ery 
one  thai  we  have  a  tendency  to  surround 
our  work  with  conditions  which  militate 
against  our  bodily  well-being.  Although 
teachers  have  more  holidays,  more  and 
longer  vacations  for  recuperation,  yet 
sti'tistics  show  that  no  class  of  people 
so  earlv  break  down  under  their  work. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  seme  things 

which     I    believe    are    injurious    to    the 
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healtli  of  the  tcacb.er,  and,  incidenially, 
to  S'v^gest  their  rcnioxal.  In  t.he  fust 
place.  I  believe  ihat  teachers  arc  too 
anxious.  IHirin;^  term  time  they  too 
often  wear  a  trouMed  look,  like  nv.m 
who  walk  on  uncertain  ground.  The 
thoiisand  little  anno\  anccs  o\  tlie  school- 
room, tlie  nalLual  friction  attendant  upon 
discipline,  tlie  dulness  and  indifference 
of  pu|Mls  are  borne  iiomc,  impairinc:; 
appetite.  r^cstroNiiig  digestion,  ami  dis- 
turbing sleep.  These  concerns  haunt 
the  mind  in  what  n'creations  the  teacher 
is  disposed  to  take,  and  nullify  their 
beneficial  effects.  They  are  ghosts  that 
will  not  down  at  his  bidding.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  so  many  men  and 
women  fall  early  by  the  way,  or  are 
compelled  to  withdraw  froni  the  profes- 
sion, with  shattered  nerves  and  ruined 
health? 

That  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  events  calculated 
to  disturb  and  annoy  the  mind,  no  one 
who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
matter  can  attempt  to  deny.  --J'.'jt  the 
warning  should  produce  the  guard." 
The  profession  that  demands  the  most 
sympathetic  and  sensitive  nature  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  healthiest  nerv- 
ous organism.  Xo  occupation  is  free 
from  harassing  conctrns,  and  no  man 
who  enjrasres  in  anv  work  in  life  can 
expect  exemptioi!  from  daily  cares.  Ikit 
he  posstsse-  the  true  secret  of  life  who 
knows  how  to  leave  iiis  anxieties  where 
he  leaves  his  work.  Statesmen,  gener- 
als, authors,  men  v/ho  have  achie\t'd 
great  results  in  tr^'ing  exigencies.  ha\e 
preserved  a  strength  equal  to  their  work 
by  practising  the  priceles-->  art  of  not 
worrying. 

Let  the  door  that  closes  upon  the 
school-room  close  likewise  upon  all  its 
petty  annoynnces  and  anxieties.  Let 
the    teacher  bear  to  his    home  a   mind 


free  and  .^usceptil^le  to  healing  and 
healthful  inlluences,  tl\at  lie  may  gain 
the  rest  and  refreshment  lie  so  much 
needs  for  th^^  renewal  of  his  labor. 

Akin  to  iIk'  worry  and  anxiety  of  the 
teacher  is  the  neglect  of  proper  exer- 
cise. What  physical  destruction  worry 
does  not  accomplish,  over-study  and 
conlinement  effect.  "  lUit,"'  the  teacher 
re})lies,  '•!  have  no  time  for  exercise.  I 
am  contlned  to  my  school-room  seven  or 
eight  hours  duly,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  can  be  taken  from  sleep 
must  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
to-morrow's  lessons."  The  answer  comes 
in  the  language  with  which  the,  teacher 
often  meets  the  objections  of  his  pupils, 
viz.,  ''Take  time.'* 

"  Health,"  says  Emerson,  "is  wealth," 
and  the  experience  of  all  time  confirms 
the  assertion.  The  greatest  power  a 
teacher  can  carry  into  his  school-room 
is  a  joyous,  courageous,  and  enthusiastic 
disposition — the  offspring  of  bounding 
health.  lUliousness  is  as  catching  as 
enthusiasm,  and  the  teacher  always  be- 
comes the  pupil's  barometer  b}' which  the 
latter  may  foretell  the  condition  of  his 
own  mental  atmosphere.  Therefore,  the 
preservation  of  the  health  is  a  duty  as 
important,  nay,  vastly  more  important, 
than  the  mental  preparation  for  the 
daily  work. 

There  is  another  grave  mistake  into 
which  we  as  students  have  fallen — that 
the  greater  number  of  hours  given  to 
v.ork,  the  greater  the  amount  accom- 
plished. If  biography  teaches  one  thing 
plainly,  it  is  that  our  most  successful 
authors  and  scholars  have  not  spent  a 
great  amoimt  of  time  over  their  books, 
but  that  they  first  learned  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's educational  dogma,  ''the  necessity 
of  bein^  a  good  animal."  Scott.  Dick- 
eiiS,  and  Tiiack'.'ray  have  tauglit  us  that 
the  most  active  use  of  the  faculties  of 
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the  mind  dcpciuls  on  a  ^^ood  digestion. 
Not  so  ver\  niany  \lmis  ago  there 
died  in  I'.ngland  the  most  remarkable 
literary  man  ot  the  a^c,  who  was  pre- 
eminently Miccessful  as  a  novelist,  a 
poet,  a  dramatist,  and  a  statesman,  in  all 
these  departments  exhibiting  such  a 
perfection  of  skill  and  s.ich  a  protunciity 
of  erudition  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  an.d  yet  }{ulwer.  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  confessed  that  i">e 
never  studied  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  and  even  a  less  number  while  par- 
liament was  in  session.  It  is  related 
of  Elihu  ]>urri:t  that  he  was  more  than 
once  o!)]iged  to  give  up  school  teacliing 
and  betake  himself  to  his  leathern  apron 
and  his  blacksmith's  hammer,  because 
lie  could  not  wurk  long  enough  v.hile 
teaching  to  study  with  etlect. 

Evidently  we,  as  students,  have  many 
lessons  to  leaifi,  but  none  more  impor- 
tant than  this,  that  the  use  of  the  mind 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of 
the  body :  that,  as  Pinto  ad\ised,  "the 
mind  and  the  body  must  be  driven 
equally,  like  a  pair  of  horses,"  if  we 
would  not  reverse  Juvenal's  maxim  and 
have  a  dull  mind  in  a  dull  body. 

A  physiological  writer  has  said,  that 
the  a\-er?ge  expectntion  of  life  for 
clergya^en  was  60  years;  lawyers,  57; 
physicians  and  professors,  56  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  table  he  adds,  that 
teachers  of  primaiy  sci)ools.  th  it  is, 
schools  below  the  colleges,  are  not  over 
healthful  nor  very  long-lived, --a  state- 
ment not  well  calculated  to  fill  with 
hope  and  encouragement  the  youthful 
aspirant  for  honor  in  primary  work. 
Ikit  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of 
the  employment  that  should  produce 
such  a  result.'  Teaching  of  itself,  be- 
yond all  controversy,  is  the  most  health- 
ful and  exhilarating  occupation  in  which 
anv  man  or  woman  can  engage.      What- 


ever  is  detrimental  to  the  health  arises 
from  the  accompanying  circumstances 
and  the  manner  in  wliich  the  work  is 
carried  on. 

'I'here  is  another  piactiv^e  greatly 
harmful  to  the  teacher ;  I  mean  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  details  in 
sch  )ol  mai.agement.  Tiiink  of  the  sys- 
tems of  marking,  of  the  daily  accunuila- 
tion  of  written  exercises  of  all  sorts,  of 
the  piles  of  examination  papers,  of  the 
records  to  be  made  up,  reports  to  be 
prepared,  and  a  score  cf  sueh  collateral 
necessities—  or  nuisances,  if  you  prefer 
to  call  them  such, --the  most  of  which 
must  be  attended  to  out  of  school  hours, 
at  that  time  which  should  be  the  teach- 
er's own.  Some  of  these  things  may  be 
of  u.se  in  securin^r  2:ood  work  in  the 
school-room  ;  so  far  let  them  stand,  but 
liie  mass  of  them  should  be  relegated 
to  tile  infernal  regions,  to  which  long 
ago  have  been  consigned  the  leathern 
straps,  the  hard-wood  ferules,  birch 
rods,  and  all  other  implements  of 
mediaeval  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Add 
to  this  the  practice  of  detaining  after 
school  the  dull  and  the  idle,  a  practice 
from  which,  through  the  teacher's  con- 
scientious desire  to  bring  all  to  an 
equal  limit  of  advancement,  it  is  so 
hard  to  break  away. 

While  teaching,  not  long  ago,  as  1  was 
returning  to  my  room  from  a  long  walk, 
I  iiad  occasion  to  pass  a  school-house, 
from  which  I  saw  issuing  at  rare  inter- 
vals a  solitary  pupil.  I  had,  through 
many  boyish  recollections,  a  sort  of  in- 
stincti\e  sympathy  with  those  roguish 
delinc^uents :  but.  because  of  later  and 
sadder  experience,  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  teacher  within.  Suffering  from  the 
long  confinement  of  seven  or  eight 
hours  often,  when  the  sun  has  set  and 
the  shadows  are  falling,  she  closes  tlie 
door  behind  her,  and,  utterly  pro'^trated 
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by  tlie  lari:;e  ner.ous  expenditure  of  The 
day,  hastens  to  her  home.  After  a  light 
supper,  for  which  the  stomach  furnishes 
no  cruvini;-  ;uh1  '• 'lis^esti'Mt  does  not  wait 
upon  appetite,"'  sii;"  returns  ir.  her  tasks, 
records,  and  marks,  and  tests,  until  ex- 
hausied  Xaturc  can  do  no  more,  and 
''sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve 
of  care,"  comes  to  her  relief.  But  even 
sleep,  ''i^reat  Nature's  balm,"'  fails  to 
soothe  her  troubled  rest.  All  ni«j;ht  lonjj 
tiooj^js  of  ir.fantile  demons  march  across 
the  field  of  her  mental  vision.  In  her 
dreams  she  endures  all  the  pett\-  annoy- 
ances of  the  day.  The  anxieties  that 
2:loom  her  waking-  hours  return  with  re- 
doubled  force  during  her  fitful  sleep, 
and  she  wakes  to  her  morning's  work  in 
a  worse  plight  than  if  she  had  been 
visited  the  night  before  bv  ''the  horrors 
of  t!ie  nightmare  and  all  her  nine  fold."' 
What  wonder  she  is  fretful ''.  What  won- 
der the  natural  unrest  of  childhood  is 
magnified  through  her  shattered  nerves 
into  great  bieache.^  of  school  decorum? 
What  wonder  her  pupils  call  her  crosb 
and  peevish,  and  learn  to  dislike  her? 

This  should  be  reformed  in  some 
wa)-.  When  the  hour  of  dismissal  has 
come,  let  all  the  litile  ones  be  sent  to 
their  homes,  and  let  the  teacher  follow 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  remain  in  the 
open  air  so  long  as  the  fragment  of  the 
day  wi'l  allow.  In  a  niajority  of  cases, 
tliis  practice  of  detaining  after  school 
is  thoroughly  useless,  and  defeats  its 
own  ends.  I  have  never  known  a  bad 
boy  made  better  nor  a  dunce  converted 
into  a  genius  by  any  such  practice. 
Nay,  rather  I  have  known  indifferent 
boys  made  irretrievably  bad,  and  dull 
boys  plunged  into  the  dt  {oths  of  stu- 
pidity. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  wish 
to  speak  of.  "As  dignilied  as  a 
schoolmaster"  is  a   proverbial  compari- 


son which  has  \  ery  naturally  grown  out 
of  tlie  common  estimate  of  the  teacher's 
character.  Teachers  feel  that  they 
needs  must  display  a  great  deal  of  dig- 
nity, not  ordy  for  the  good  discipline 
of  t?ieir  school,  but  also  in  order  to  in- 
spire the  resjK'Ct  of  parents.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  very  doubtful  compli- 
nient  in  a  teaclur  when  it  is  said  of  him 
that  '-he  has  a  pedagogic  air.'"  But 
aside  from  the  social  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, all  starchiness  in  character  is  un- 
natiual,  and  therefore  injurious  to  the 
health.  The  man  who  never  unbends, 
who  never  throws  off  his  load  of  dignity, 
and  who  does  not  instinctively  seek  to 
indulge  in  the  playfulness  and  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  childhood  cannot 
be  a  healthy  man.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  comes  to  us  in  this  world  only 
when  we  are  in  the  condition  of  little 
children.  I  always  liked  the  practice 
which  many  teachers  have  of  taking 
part  in  the  play  of  their  pupils.  It 
brings  teacher  and  pupil  nearer  to- 
gether, more  closely  into  sympathy  v.ith 
each  other. 

But  no  more.  I  have  said  cnoLigh  to 
show  that  there  are  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  work  of  the  teacher  which 
militate  against  his  health,  and  conse- 
quently against  his  highest  success* 
That  these  circumstances  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  factitious,  and  in  ud 
v.ise  natural  or  necessary,  I  firmly 
believe.  Therefore,  as  we  \alue  our 
own  happiness,  as  v.e  desire  a  long  life 
of  useful  work  and  the  completest  suc- 
cess in  our  vocation,  as  we  regard  the 
importance  of  creating  in  our  schools 
an  atmosphere  in  which  mind  and  char- 
acter may  be  expanded  into  their  high- 
est perfection,  let  us  lay  aside  the  hin- 
drances that  so  easily  beset  us,  so  that 
we  may  run  without  weariness  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us. 
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Dr.  /vsa  F.  raitce,  a  prariisiirg  physician  in  Boston  for  tliirty-one  years,  died 
June  I.  He  was  born  at  U'arner  in  1S35,  and  was  descended  from  a  lon^  line  of 
physicians  back  to  WiUiani  Pattee.  who  was  physician  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
King  Charles  II.  In  1S57,  he  received  tl'e  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, and  in  1859  began  practice  in  Amesluny.  In  1S64,  he  entered  the  army  as 
acting  assistant  surgeon.  In  1S67,  he  lectured  on  chemistry  and  materia  uiedica 
at  the  Xew  En -land  Female  Medical  colleL;e.  In  1S83,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  lecturer  on  nervous  diseases  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  society,  the  American  Medical  association,  and  was  one  of  the 
foundeis  and  for  .-everal  years  president  of  the  Boston  I'herapeutical  society. 

axi)i;e\v    I'L'xrox. 

Andrew  ])Unton  died  at  his  home  in  Manchester.  June  iS.  lie  was  born  in 
Manchester,  August  6,  1S42.  and  his  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  On  December  i,  1S56,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  t'.ie  express  t'lrm  then  known  as  C'heney  X:  Company,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  express  business,  holding  tlie  position  of  agent  and 
state  superintendent  for  the  American  Express  company.  The  deceased  was  a 
director  in  the  Merchants'  National  bank.  Manchester,  and  the  Xew  Hampsliire 
Fire  Insurance  company.  He  was  an  attendant  for  many  years  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  and  was  for  a  nundjcr  of  years  a  director  in  the  society.  He  was  also  at 
one  time  president  of  the  Xew  Ilamp-^iiirc  clulj.  Mr.  Bunton  was  ^.-cr}-  prominent 
in  Masonry,  being  oe  of  the  t.'o  Xcw  Hampshire  men  to  hold  the  active  thirty- 
third  degree,  and  wielding  great  itiiluciice  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  nortiiern 
jurisdiction.  He  was  the  mo^t  wor.-ihipful  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Xew  Hampshire  in  1S80,  and  the  right  eminent  grand  commander  of  the  grand 
commandery  of  Knights  lemplar  in  10S3. 
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Charles  S.  Kidder,  a  widely  known  civil  engineer,  died  at  Manchester,  June  12, 
aged  69  years.  He  had  been  connected  Vvith  surveying  tlie  railroad  line  across 
the  Isthmus  of  ]\anama,  and  also  surveyed  for  a  line  in  Central  America,  He 
was  at  one  time- civil  engineer  for  the  }!oston  Ov  Lowell  railroad,  and  Liter  city 
en^fineer  at  Nashua.      He  was  a  veteran  of  the  v.ar  anrl  a    Ma^on. 


6:  AViir   HAMPSJIIRE    NIXRULOGW 

].    1).    CHAXDLI.k. 

J.  1).  Chnnulor,  6;  ycirs  of  ai;e,  president  of  tlie  N.ishua  Street  railway,  and 
one  of  tlie  threo  princir».il  owners  of  the  \o\(\,  died  June  3,  at  Nashua.  He  was 
president  of  tlie  Nash. '.a  board  of  trade,  and  for  iwenty-six  years  had  been  auditor 
of  the  New  Hanij)shire  Fire  Insurance  company,  having  served  throu2:h  the  entire 
existence  of  the  comp'iny.  For  tlvj  pist  tliirt}-  \cars  Mr.  Chandler  harl  been  over- 
seer in  tiie  Jackson  Cotton  Manufacturin;^  company. 

JOHN    D.     I'ATTKRSOX. 

John  D.  Pairerson,  one  of  Manches'.er's  old  citizens,  died  Jnne  i:,  ai^ed  76 
years.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  families  of  that  section  of  the  country.  He 
had  lived  a  retired  life  for  some  time.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason,  being  at  one 
time  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Comm.indery  of  Xew  Hampshire,  Knights 
Templar. 

COM.MAXDKR   GEC>RGF.    E.    WfXriATE. 

Commander  George  F.  W'ingate  died  June  7.  ai  ^[alden,  Mass.  Fie  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  July  10,  1S37.  Fie  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  service  from  1S54 
to  1S62,  making  voyages  to  China,  India,  South  America,  and  other  foreign  ports. 
He  entered  the  Unite^l  Stages  luivy  it.  Oetobe',  1863,  in  the  West  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  as  acting  engineer.  He  was  promoted  to  master  in  the  regular  service, 
Maich,  1S6S:  to  lieutenant,  December  iS,  1S6S;  to  lieutenant-commander,  July 
13,  1S70:  to  commander  May  26,  1SS7.  His  last  station  was  at  the  Charlestown 
yard,  where  he  remained  until  his  last  illness. 

CHARLES    G.    STEVEXS. 

C.  G.  Stevens,  75  years  old,  died  in  Clinton,  2^Iass..  June  13,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, of  old  age.  Fie  was  a  native  of  Claremont,  and  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Paran  Stevens.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1840.  After  grad- 
uating, he  went  to  Fancaster,  and  began  law  practice.  He  was  the  leader  in  the 
movement  to  make  Clinton  a  town,  and  was  a  judge  in  tlie  law  courts  of  eastern 
Worcester  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  the  president  of  the  First  National 
bank  at  Clinton,  from  its  inception  u'^itil  a  year  ago.  '^nd  has  represented  the  town 
in  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
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The  liu!f  coii'iucror  swccp:^  v!>ii1>t  nway  and  tt>n- 
tiucrs  pnblic  opi:  -.fni  The  ',>'.ilkliv-  ciuiorst men: 
of  people  ritriit  here  at  honie  whvMii  every  one 
can  coniMnnjicate  wiih  has  nimle  thr-  skeptic  v.xrv. 
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SANDS   5TABLI;  5CALES. 


ri»'M.'nls  ov»-r  Of  nnilei  fcf.liiisr,  ln<nre.»  ^'<to«l 
e<>ii<Ution.  <;»v«'s  tnoiM'V.  Kvi  ly  hi»r-<i'  owner 
.■«li<'iii.l  h;»\  ••  nn-v  T1in»\v  thi-  h-'iy  on  platr<>nn 
:in(I  the  p.»i'!t.'r  will  in.lic:ito  tlu;  nutuUer  »'i 
poiin.l-^.     Int'irniatinn  It.nn 

THOMAS  S.4M>s.  Mamifaitiirer, 
Nashua,  \.  II. 


A'/ii(i  u-/ti!f  t:    'i:ify  of  rtirliniitnn,  Vt.,  has  to  ia\  : 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Clair,  who  lives  at  ^'-  First  street, 
says  :  '"  I  ha\e  n'-t  been  feelinji  well  for  a  couple  of 
yeP: .-.  I  ct  .M  not  *l:ir.s.  \vh  :t  wis  the  inaittr  viUi 
my  back.  t'ver  since  last  summer  1  hH<1  a  cu:.- 
st;tui  l>ackaciie.  I  fell  a  pain  at  lirst  l)elow  tht 
slionlder  blndes.  then  it  ran  c'own  to  the  loius. 
Often  at  niirht  it  kepi  me  awake  by  i;s  pcrsislent 
acliini;:.  Toss  or  t\u  n  as  I  nlca-eci.  I  could  not  rest 
easN-  in  any  position  and  if  I  fell  asleep  I  aw>)kt  in 
ayfony.  I  ofien  ielt  lik<.  iriving:  np.  The  mi-_ry 
and  wretchedness  I  endured  was  somelhiii;-'  awiul. 
I  don't  know  how  lon^c  this  thinjr  \/oi:ld  have  lasted 
if  1  had  not  i^ot  a  box  of  Doan's  Kidney  Pills  at 
K.  R.  Stearns  cV  Co.'s  drnij  store.  The  liaekache  or 
kiihicy  ache  or  whatever  it  was  disappeared.  I 
can  now  do  anytliin^  as  far  as  my  back  is  con- 
cerned."' 
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FRANCES    ^E-\RCl-]    liATCH 
By  Clarence  yoJuison. 


^(L^=^^:=^^^ 


^"^OST    riieii    who   have   de- 


voted theniseh'es  to  the 
stud>'  of  intcniati('nal 
politics,  ha\'e  come  to 
the  coiicUisioii  that  dip 
lomats  are  made,  not  born.  Ku- 
ropean  nations  have  long  proceeded 
on  this  ]-)rinciple,  and.  as  a  result, 
have  at  tlieir  command  trained  diplo- 
mats, with  whom  the  representatives 
of  our  governn-.ent  are  often  at  great 
disadvantage.  ]n  gr.ive  matters  of 
state  we  are  sometimes  buncoed  by 
these  gentlemen,  who  owe  their 
superiority  to  long  and  active  service 
in  this  important  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Occasionally.  howc\'.-r,  a 
diplomat  spring^  fiom  the  people 
fully  equipped  for  his  calling  b>- 
natural  al)ility  and  general  adapta- 
tion of  mind  and  temperament.  In 
diplomatic  relations,  as  in  other  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  world  the  emer- 
gency sometimes  produces  the  man. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  for  whose  amiexation  to 
this  country  a  treaty  is  now  pending. 
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Mrs.    Hdtch. 
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Miss  Har'iet  Hatch — Age,  Seven. 


In  Jaiiuar\',  1893.  when  Queen  Liliu- 
okalaiii  was  overthrown,  the  })ati'iotic 
citizens  of  the  islaii'l,  many  of  wlioni 
had  never  before  actively  engaged  in 
pohtics,   took  possession  of   the  gov- 


%. 


l^-- 


y^ 


ernnicnt,  and  led  l)y  such  men  as 
President  Dole,  administered  affairs 
with  a  firm  hand,  des})ite  the  intrigues 
of  tlu-  deposed  queen  and  her  I-hi- 
ropean  a>->isl.ants.  The  difhcultie-  of 
the  situation  were  so  many  and  of 
such  serious  c^:aracter  tlrat  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  new 
movement  trembled  for  its  success. 
Hut  tlie  men  who  harl  gi\-en  up  their 
usual     occupations     and     unselfishl}- 


V' 


Master  Giicnrist    Hatch,   a>    ^o    Ap.iears   on     Hi 
Heath  "  at  Honolulu. — Age,   Fo-ir. 


Landirgr   Passer.gcrs   and    Freight  on   island   of   Hawaii. 

A  larKt-  portion  of  the  coast  of  Hawaii  con- 
sists of  thcst  high  blufTs,  a<?aiiist  whose  rockj- 
sides  the  ocean  waves  continually  dash  with 
alniost  resistless  force.  No  buat  could  land  in 
such  a  turmoil,  and  immense  cranes  have  been 
erected,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  by  means 
of  which  pas^enKers  and  freight  are  hoisted  into 
the  air  and  swunjj  to  the  shore.  Thtj  man  at  the 
end  of  the  rone  looks  as  if  he  might  be  having:  a 
rather  uppknsant  five  minutes. 

devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
good  government  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ha\saii.  althougii  \Nithout 
pre\-ious  exjierience.  S(jon  proved 
that  the>  w(.iv  efpial  to  the  task 
the\-   had   undertaken,    and   all   doul,>t 


/7'.!.Vc7S  MAI^CII  irJTCIl. 
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♦:  -it_i*  ^ 


Mr,   HatcK"s   Honolulu    Horre. 

This  view  of  Mr.  IlatcJi's  Hor  .'lulr.  residence  gives  a 
general  idea  of  the  style  of  house  architecture  in  Hawaii. 
There  is  more  veranda  room  than  is  usual  in  this  country 
even  in  summer  homes,  but  other\\-ise  Honolulu  residences 
are  very  much  like  those  in  the  United  States,  varying  in 
style  and  elaborateness  to  suit  the  tastes  and  pocket-books 
of  the  owners.  Mr.  Hatch  certainly  has  a  delightful  home, 
with  its  inviting  \erandas  and  its  wealth  of  tropical  shade- 
trees  and  shrubberv. 


wiRMi  livo  and  pi'opt.-rt\- 
were  alike  at  stake,  aiul 
wlieii  even  man  who  acted 
a  })romiiieiit  j)a!t  jeo])ard- 
i/ed  all  that  lie  liad.  and 
bis  future  as  well,  was 
l'Vanci>  March  Match,  wlio 
pre\ious  to  the  overturn  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani's  gov- 
ernment l:ad  for  fifteen 
years  been  a  practising 
lawyer  in  Honolulu.  Mr. 
Hatch  is  a  Xew  Hamp- 
shire man,  a  son  of  the 
late  Albert  R.  Hatch  of 
Ports  m  o  u  t  h ,  w  h  o  w  a  s 
known  throughout  tlie  state 
as  a  lawyer  of  ability  and 
character,  arid  a  brother  of 
the  Hon.  John  Hatch  of 
Cireenland,  now  a  member  of  the 
Vjank  commission.  He  was  fitted  for 
college  in  the  PortsTuouth  schools, 
was  o-raduated   from   Bowdoin  in  the 


immediatel\'  began  to  practise  law  in 
the  Hawaiian  courts.  Although  he 
took    no    pari    in    politics,    devoting 


a.-,  to  tlie  result  was  dispelled.  Their 
succe-.'.  not  onl\'  den.ou.-^tratcd  their 
abilits'  to  go\'eni  well  the  island 
whose  inhabitants  were  distracted  b>- 
opposiug  interests  and  inharmonious  class  of  '73.  studied  law  witli  his 
nationalities,  but  it  also  brought  to  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
the  front  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  \n  1S76.  After  ha\ing  been  asso- 
grapplc  with  the  diplonuitic  questions  ciated  with  his  father  for  tv.o  years, 
involved,  and  to  meet,  though  on  un-  he  went  to  Honolulu  in  1S7S.  and 
equal  terms,  the  trained  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world,  lu  the  controversie.^  whicii 
ensued,  the  Hawaiians  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  own.  '"""" 
and  to  score  some  decisi\'e  j 
\ictories,  the  latest  of  which 
is  the  negotiation  with  the 
McKinley  administration  of 
the  annexation  treaty,  signed 
on  the  part  of  the  Hawaiian 
government  by  I'rancis  March 
Hatch,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston.  ^7- 
and  William  A.  Kinney. 

Among  the  men  whom  Pres- 
ident Dole  gathered  ab<nit  him 
in   the    time  of    extreme   peril, 
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Veranda — Mr.  Hatch's  Ho'jse,   Honolulu. 


Ub- 
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C'irf^  f..-^  U.j4. 


Bird's-eye   View   of   Honolulu. 
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Honol'jiu    Ha'C 


1  his  view  of  Honolulu  harbor  shows  one  of  th-  peculiarities  of  the  place.  In  the  backeround 
are  tht-  picturcs(iue  mounlanis.  at  the  ba«=e  of  which  is  the  fan:ou?  city.  LviuK  at  the  wharves  in 
water  deep  enough  ior  tlu  hr  avie>t  bau;,  ship-  of  tlie  worM,  are  scr.res  of  ve.-els,  ran-in^-  from  a 
sniall  e.a-bor.t  to  ar  ocean  steamer ;  while  in  the  imnu.diate  forescround,  standing  on  a  reef,  a  sort 
of  bac-.bone  thrown  up  out  of  the  sea,  ,.  a  native  in  full  tl.hinR  costume.  He  al.u  wears  this  cos- 
tunie  when  he  is  n  t  ti-hmic. 


/•AWXCIS   MARCH  IfATClL 
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LJ  v^l 


Old     Missionary    Cnjrcr. 

Built  of  blocks  of  coral  cut  out  of  a  reef,  under  water,  with  axes.  The  coral  is  soft  while 
under  water,  but  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  becouies  almost  as  hard  as  marble.  The 
blocks  used  in  building  the  church  measure  about  three  feet  hy  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches. 


hinistlf  to  his  ^^rofession,  iu  which  lie 
attained  eminence,  yet  he  was  ahvays 
greatly  interested  in  the  weltart-  of 
the  island  and  its  development.  Pie 
felt  that  tlic  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  the  rule  of  the  native  so\- 
ereigns  nuist  end,  bnt  was  willing 
that  their  dethronement  should  come 


m  tlie  natural  course  of  events,  with- 
out undue  hastening  by  himself  and 
those  who.  like  him,  had  full  faith  in 
the  future  of  Hawaii. 

When  the  queen  tlirew  aside  the 
constitution  and  put  foith  hei  own. 
dictum  as  law,  tht'  citi/ens  of  Hawaii 
acted    with    promptness     and    \'igor. 


■^^*i^sr 


The  Famous  Captain  Coo!<'s  Mor.urr.ert,  Erected  oy  the  Bntish  Governir.ent       Captain  Cco^  Died  in  1778. 
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Judiciary    Building,    Honolal. 


aiul  ^^r.  Hatch  at  once  came  to  the 
front  as  a  leader  in  the  movement. 
On  the  formation  of  the  pro\-isional 
government,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  A'lvir-ory  Council,  wh.ich  was.  in 
fact,  a  legislative  body,  and  later  he 
was  made  \-ice-president.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1S94,  when  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  was  organized  as  a 
bureau  separate  from  the  executive 
office,  by  request  of  President  Dole 
he  accepted  the  position  01  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  stamped  him 


as  a  born  diplomatist,  carr>'ing 
tlirungh  the  delicate  and  intricate 
problems,  which  the  change  in  gov- 
erumeut  had  precipitated,  with  skill 
and  ]>rude:ice.  So  well  did  he  per- 
forr.]  his  arduous  duties  that  he  was 
by  unanimous  consent  ^elected  under 
the  new  constitution  (adopted  July  3. 
1S91.,  and  promulgated  on  the  fourth) 
as  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
Hawaii  to  tliis  country,  and  he  was 
received  at  Washington  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipoten- 
tian'     in     November,      1895.       Since 
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Cocoanut   Grove. 
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Portion   of  the    Harbor   near   hforcli. 


then  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
one  main  jnirpo>e  of  negotiating  a 
treat}-  of  annt'xation  to  the  I'nitetl 
States,  which  after  nearly  two  }-ears 
of  constant  struggle  against  adverse- 
circumstances  and  conditions,  has 
been  signed,  and  i.^  now  before  the 
senate  for  ratification.  That  it  will 
be  ratified  is  almost  an  assnied  fact. 
but  whether  it  is  or  not,  Mr.  I-fatch 
has  established  his  reputation  as  an 
astute  and  courageous  diplomat. 

In  private  life  Mr.  Hatch  is  one  of 
the  most  unassuming  of  men.  Pleas- 
ant   and   dignified   in    manner,    wittv 


and  refined  in  conversation,  he  im- 
presses ever>-  one  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  as  a  courteous  gen- 
tleman, as  well  as  a  man  of  force  and 
character.  He  was  married,  in  iSSS. 
to  Miss  Alice  Hawes  of  San  PVan- 
cisco.  b\-  whom  he  has  two  children. 
Miss  Harriet,  aged  se\-en,  and  Mas- 
ter Gilchrist,  aged  four,  and  a  hap- 
pier family  is  not  to  be  found.  After 
the  treaty  has  been  confirmed  b\- 
the  senate,  he  intends  to  return 
to  Hawaii  and  resume  his  interrup- 
ted law  business,  although  the  many 
frietids    he    has    made    in    W'ashing- 
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Nati/e   Grass    H-jifi    (nov,    dl!   2one) 
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Built  under  Kalakaua,  at  a  cost  of  5250,000.     Now  used  as  an  executive  buildiufc  by  President 
Dole   and   his  cabinet,  also   as  a  place   of   nieetino:  bj-  the   leprislature. 

tou  would  be    more    than   pleased   if  likely    to    be     inteusified    when    the 

the)'    could    induce    hini    to    remain  t'-eaty  has  been  ratified  and  the  coun- 

there.      l^it   lie   looks   on    Hawaii    as  try  oi  his  adoption  becomes  a  part  of 

his   home,   and    that    feelins:   will    be  the  countrv  of  his  birth. 
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Hav-aiiaT  V/om^o   in   Rdi^g  Cc'St'jme. 


Tlie  costume  consists  of  a  lonp  piece  of  bright-colored  calico,  which  ^he  wra^is  about  her 
so  that  it  will  wave  in  the  wind  as  ^.he  rides  alonp.  I'ormerly  scores  of  these  brilliantly  arrayed 
women  could  be  seen  almost  any  day  ridinji  about  the  streets  of  Honolulu,  but  civilization  and 
annexation  are  fast  oblitcratiiiii  the  picturesque  from  i^Ionolulu,  which  is  destiiicd  soon  to  be  one 
of  the  foremost  commercial  cities. 
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THK    CMIMXI-:V    SWAIJ.OW 


There  's  a  deep,  old  red  chiiniie\-, 
I'^ar  away  from  the  town. 
Oil  a  low  rambling  [ariu-house, 
All  inoss>-  raid  brown. 
Where  high  waving  tree- tops 
Tlieir  branches  b.-nd  o'er. 
And  sweet  purple  lilacs 
W^ave  near  the  front  door. 

In  that  deep,  old  red  cliinine>-. 
Far  awa\'  from  the  town. 
Is  a  rough,  shallow  nest 
Of  twigs  soot\-  brown, 
Where  four  tiny  swallows 
Are  lying  so  still. 
While  the  swift  swallow  mother 
Skims  over  the  hill. 

Away  she  is  flying, 

Xow  dipping  so  low, 

Searching  for  food 

For  the  children  below. 

Who  "chirp,  chirp,"  so  loudl>'. 

As  downward  she  flies. 

In  the  deep,  old  red  chimne_\" 

Where  her  happiness  lies. 

The  wind  shakes  the  tree-tops. 
The  raindrops  come  down, 
But  safe  in  the  chimne>- 
Is  the  nest,  soot\  brown. 
For  wide-spreading  elm  tree 
With  long,  slender  arm, 
pjends  low  o'er  the  farm-house 
To  guard  from  all  harm. 

O  swallow  sprite,  dwelling 

Away  from  the  town. 

Are  you  guarding  the  hearthstone 

Of  small  farm-house  brown  r' 

Are  the  feathery-  stnoke  wreaths 

That  rise  from  below. 

The  ghosts  of  the  memories 

Of  woods  long  ago  ^ 
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the    edges, 


])]os>(mis  of  the 
iJlaiiche  Ferry  >\vect- 
])ca  are  of  ni  e  d  i  ii  in 
size,  witli  tlie  standard 
bri^^lit  pink.  li,^rhter  at 
and  tlie  wings  white, 
veined  with  a  delicate  color  ap- 
proacliing  rose-pink.  In  some  speci- 
mens both  the  standard  and  wings 
are  marked  and  striped  with  solferino 
— a  variation  that  is  not  pleasing  to 
every  one.  The  standard  is  rather 
stiff  and  reflexed.  bending  away  from 
the  wings  at  a  wide  angle.  Bnl  tlie 
flowers  are  charming  in  loose  masses, 
and  are  borne  freely  on  the  vigorons 
plants.  Ky  planting  the  extra  early 
.strains  now  upon  the  market,  blos- 
soms ina\'  be  obtained  very  earh  in 
the  season. 

America,  introduced  in 
1895,  is  perha])s  the  most 
striking  in  ai)pearance  of  any 
of  the  red  and  white  varieties. 
Both  standard  a'l  1  wings  have 
a  white  backgiound.  thickly 
streaked  and  penciled  with  an 
intense  crimson-scarlet  color. 
In  most  specimen^-  the  crim- 
son scarlet  is  mc^re  abuiulant 
than  the  white.  The  upright 
standard  curves  back  on  the 
edges  and  is  notched  in  the 
middle  above,  while  the  win.gs 
are  not  ver>-  sy  m  rii  e  t  r  i  c  a  1. 
Consequently.  America  has 
not    the    grace    of    form    pos- 


sessed by  the  best  hooded  t\  pes, 
alth<yugh  the  flowers  are  of  large 
^ize.  In  decorative  work  it  may  be 
used  to  ad\antage  alone  or  mixed 
with  a  white  variety. 

The  daint}'  l)a\break  is  a  charm- 
ing variet\-.  notwithstanding  that  at 
present  it  must  be  considered  a 
])roinise  rather  than  a  performance. 
It  was  introduced  in  1896.  and 
originated  with  the  Rev.  \V.  T. 
Hutcliins.  of  Indian  Orchard,  Mass., 
the  most  noted  sweet-pea  specialist  in 
America.  As  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  our  specimens,  the  plant  is 
weak  and  unthrifty,  the  flower  stems 
are  short,  and  the  blossoms  them- 
selves are  small  and  pijor  in  form. 
Yet  the   color  coml)ination  is  so  de- 
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Fig.  13— A  Jar  o?  Daybreak  S^eet-Pets. 
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the  jar  is  a  simple  Jap:niese  affair, 
vinaccous  pink  in  j^encral  color, 
lightly  washed  with  a  warm  gra\-. 
and  bleuflin;;^  below  into  a  subdued 
tj:ra\ish  l)iown. 
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Fig.  14— Oddity  Sweet-Pea      Natural  Size. 

lightful  thai  one  forgives  all  else,  and 
gladly  welcomes  it,  hoping  that  a  few 
years  of  further  selection  will  enable 
it  to  outgrow  its  faults  and  increase 
its  charms.  On  the  central  part  of 
the  back  side  of  the  fiat  standard 
there  is  a  bright  blotch  of  rose-red. 
with  delicate  stipplings  and  pencil- 
ings  scattered  on  a  white  ground 
over  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face. The  front  side  of 
the  standard  in  t}'pical 
flowers  is  not  blotched, 
but  si^nply  stippled  and 
penciled  wilh  re<se-red  in 
a  most  dainty  manner. 
The  wings  should  be 
\\hite,  but  as  \et  nian\- 
of  them  are  more  or  less 
marked  v/ith  solferino  or 
rose -red. 

The  Daybreak  is  a 
very  dainty  sweet -pea, 
and  may  well  be  used 
in  s]^reading  masses  in 
low    jars.       In    I^g.    15, 
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\'enus  is  a  delicate  flesh-colored, 
pink  variety,  very  soft  and  pleasing 
in  its  color  effect.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  pinks,  being  of 
medium  size,  with  hooded  flowers  of 
good  form.  l'nfortunatel\-.  the  plant 
blooms  only  sparsely,  so  that  one 
values  all  the  more  the  comparatively 
few  flowers  developed.  This  \-ariet\- 
is  beautiful  in  clear  glass  vases. 

The  Blushing  lieauty  sweet-pea  is 
a  salmon-pink,  similar  to  Venus  and 
Ro\al  Robe,  and  perhaps  rather 
better  than  either.  The  plant  is  a 
poor  bloomer. 

The  Royal  Robe  is  another  soft 
pir.k  sweet-pea,  but  it  produces  so 
fev.'  blossoms  that  it  is  not  worth 
planting.  The  flowers  are  a  little 
brighter  in  color  than  those  of  \'enus. 

The  Knipress  of  India  is  an  excel- 


Fig.  15— A  Jar  of  Oddities. 
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lent  sahnoii-colorcd  variety.  h:i\ini:: 
the  standard  flat  anil  somewhat  <\\ti 
in  a]>pearanoc.  'I'he  plant  ]>rochices 
blossoms   i'.i   onlv    I'/.oderate   numbers. 

The  Mrs.  Gladstone  sweet-pea  is 
geneially  leeognized  as  one  of  tlie 
best  of  the  ])ink  \'arieties.  The 
flowe^is  of  medium  size,  with  eonvex 
standard  and  rounded  tip.  of  a  soft 
and  delicate  ro>e-pink  color.  Under 
good  culture  it  blooms  proiuseh* 
through  a  lone:  season. 

At  a  b.tlle  distance  the  color  effect 
of  a  bunch  of  the  Miss  lli:nt  sweet- 
peas  is  a  brilliant  rose-red.  When 
the  flowers  are  examined  closel\  ,  or.e 
sees  that  the  standard  is  rose-pink 
and  the  wings  rose-purple,  the  con- 
trast Ijeing  greater  in  older  flowers. 
'J'he  blossoms  are  of  medium  si/.e, 
fair  form  and  good  texture.  The 
plant  blooms  rather  freely.  The 
flowers  mass  admirably,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  brilliant  color  are  ex- 
cellent lor  lighting  up  dark  cor- 
ners. 

The  Oddity  is  an  extremel\-  inter- 
esting sweet-pea.  It  is  rose- red  in 
color,  being  in  this  respect  quite  sim- 
ilar to  the  Miss  Hunt,  but  it  differs 
from  that  and  all  other  varieties  by 
it--^  unicjue  shape,  due  to  the  incur\'- 
iug  of  the  margins  of  the  standard 
and  wi ng.^  both  above  and  below, 
producing  a  squari.sh  effect  that  for 
a  change  is  rather  plea-^ing.  The 
group  shown  in  I'ig.  15  was  a  fas- 
cinntiug  study  in  form  and  color. 
The  suiall  Japanese  jar  is  whitish  in 
general  tone,  but  is  oddly  marked 
and  penciled  ii!  soft  blue  greens  and 
delicate  browns.  The  top  is  nuir- 
gined  in  a  soft  yellow  green.  The 
squarish  shape  of  tb.e  va.se  is  repeated 
in  a  sense  by  the  form  of  the  flowers, 
the   colors  of  which   produce  a  com- 


plementary harmony  with  the  steir.s 
and  vase. 

On  account  of  its  unique  color,  the 
Orange  I'rince  has  long  l)een  a  fa\oi- 
ite  wiLli  lo\ers  of  sweet-peas.  Xo 
other  \ariely  has  given  the  combina- 
tion of  orange  ])ink  and  rose-red  so 
effective  for  decorati\e  uses.  Be- 
cau.se  of  its  color  much  has  been  for- 
gi\-en  it,  for  the  blo.-soms  are  small, 
of  poor  sha})e,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  lose  tlu'ir  good  tones  as  they  grow 
older.  Since  Mr.  ICcklord  ga\'e  us 
Meteor,  however,  in  1S96,  we  can 
l)id  adieu  to  Orange  Prince  without 
a  pang.  F^or  Meteoi-  coml)ines  the 
unique  color  with  a  larger  and  better- 
shaped  blossom,  borne  on  a  longer 
stem.  It  is  a])j)arentl}-  the  result  of  a 
selection  from  Orange  Prince.  The 
standard  is  of  good  shape,  generally 
with  a  \vedge  above,  and  in  color  is 
a  ])eculiar  orange-pink.  The  wings 
are  recurved  on  the  edges,  and  are 
suffused  rose-red,  witli  the  veins 
broadly  outlined  in  a  slightly  deeper 
shade. 

The  Meteor  blossoms  I  have  in 
hand  are  half  again  as  large  as  the 
flowers  of  Orange  Prince,  and  three 
fourtlis  as  large  as  the  best  Blanche 
Burpees  I  can  find.  In  Professor 
Bailex'.s  admirable  sweet-pea  bulle- 
tin, Mr.  Walter  Rohiiert  writes: 
"Meteor  is  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Orange  Prince,  but  will  not  be 
appreciated  until  it  is  brouglit  up  to 
the  grandiflora  type."  Our  speci- 
mens are  certainly  sulTicientK-  large 
to  be  appreciated,  and  now  com])are 
favorably  with  man\-  of  the  grandi- 
flora sorts. 

Meteor— and  in  lieu  of  it  Orange 
Prince — looks  particularly  well  alone. 
Its  glowing  colors  are  a  delight,  of 
which   the  eve  never  tires.      Tw(j  or 
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three  do/eii  tlowers  with  a  stem  or 
two  showing'  leaves  and  tendrils, 
loosely  dropped  into  a  tumbler- 
shaped  vase,  are  simpl>'  ii resistible. 
This  is  another  variet\-  fitted  for 
lighting  up  the  dark  cr)rners  of  a 
room. 

TH1-:     KKI>    SWi:i:T-i'KAS. 

For  brilliancy  of  color  effect  few 
sweet-peas  surpass  the  \  ariety  called 
Invincible  Scarlet,  though  it  is  reall>- 
a  brilliant  carmine.  The  flowers  arc 
of  medium  size,  with  the  standards 
reflexed  in  full_\'  open  flowers,  \yhen 
used  in  solid  masses  of  color  in  a 
blue-green  jar.  it  forms  a  comj^le- 
mentary  harmon\-  that  is  extraordi- 
narily effecti\e. 

Invincible  Carmine  is  a  ])oor  va- 
riety, very  similar  in  C(»l(>r  to  tlie 
one  just  luimed.  Imt  the  plant   is  not 


so  thrift}  and  does  not  bloom  so 
freely. 

I'he  blo.-^soms  of  the  Firefl}'  are 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  sweet- 
j)eas.  They  are  a  "  glowiug,  crim- 
son scarlet."  of  good  size  and  firm  in 
substance.  In  general,  this  \ariet\- 
does  not  bloom  very  freely,  although, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  red  varieties, 
notably  the  Invincible  Carmine,  the 
results  seem  to  de})end  very  largely 
upon  the  strain  from  which  the  seed 
was  deri\ed. 

h'or  a  generally  useful  dee]>  red 
sweet-pea  of  good  size  that  can  easily 
be  grown  in  abundance,  the  Koreat- 
ton  is  a  \'ery  satisfactory  varietw 
'J'he  genera]  color  tone  is  deep  ma- 
roon, though  close  at  hand  tlie  wings 
show  a  more  pur[)lish  tinge  than  do 
tlu-  stiindard-.  The  Inick  side  of  the 
convex  standards  is  also  lighter  and 
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more  i^^lislciiing  than  tlie  froiil.  The 
plant  is  \l:'v  vii;(;>r('us  am!  M(.')iiis 
freely  duriiii^  a  loiiv^  sea>()n.  1  like 
to  use  l^oi't-alloii  blos>oins  alone  frir 
tlie  color  wheels.  A  ina>s  of  the 
flowers  placed  alon-c  iu  a  bhK-grecii 
jar  foi'ius  a  very  effecti\-e  comple- 
mentary harn)on\-. 

The  Stanle\"  i>  a  slighth-  darker 
\'arict\'  than  iJoreatton.  with  stand- 
ards llat  rather  tlian  con\-ex,  so  that 
it  is  rather  l)etter  in  form.  In  mass, 
the  g-eneral  color  is  \'ery  similar  in 
the  two  \-arieties.  Unfortunately, 
Stanley  does  not  bloom  freclw  differ- 
ing markedly  in  this  resj^ect  from 
l^oreatton. 

TlIK    VIOI.ICT    AXl.)     BLfK    VARIKTIKS. 

At  first  sight  one  is  likely  to  con- 
sider the  Celestial  sweet-pea  identical 
with  tlie  Countess  of  Radnor.  The 
shape  of  the  flowers  and  the  color 
tones  are  ver\-  similar.  From  ap- 
pearances it  would  seem  that  one 
was  a  selection  from  the  other,  but 
the  originators  tell  us  that  the  Celes- 
tial has  "bee.i  flxed  after  four  years 
of  careful  cro^s-fertili/.ation  of  the 
well-known  variety  Senator."  In 
both  sorts  the  newl\--opened  blos- 
soms are  of  a  delicate  lilac  tint,  shad- 
ing centrally  more  or  less 
into  lax'ender,  while  the 
older  blosso.ns  are  n  pure 
and  delicate  hnender.  On 
a  given  tress  the  upper 
blossoms,  which,  a^  re- 
gards time  of  opening,  are 
the    voungcr,    are    lilac     in 

r 

color,  while  the  lower  llow- 
ers  that  ha\'e  been  open 
longer  are  lavender.  ( »n 
the  whole.  Celestial  show  .>- 
considerablx-  moie  blue, 
though      one      can       easil>- 


select  individual  tre^>es  (jf  each 
\ariet>-  in  which  the  difference 
in  color  cainiot  be  distinguished, 
launches  ot  each  placed  .-idc  by  ^ide 
in  a  }>artiall>'  darkened  room  show 
the  difference:  while  by  artificial 
light  it  is  still  more  marked,  though 
the  pink  tones  o!  b(.)lh  are  then  very 
nuicli  in  e\-idence. 

In  form  and  texture  of  flowers,  the 
Celestial  and  the  Countess  of  Radrior 
are  \'er_\  similar,  both  being  of  the 
best  hooded  t\pe.  In  both,  tlie  stand- 
ard is  frecjuently  notched  on  the  nuir- 
gin  near  the  middle  of  each  side. 
The  Idossoms  of  Celestial  average  a 
little  larger  and  the  plant  appears  to 
bloom  more  freely  than  the  Countess 
of  Radnor,  the  latter  bearing  only 
a  moderate  number  of  blossoms.  In 
both  varieties  the  plants  are  vigorous 
and  the  flower  stems  long. 

Tlie  standard  and  wings  of  the 
'\\^a\'erl>-  variety  form  a  pleasing, 
analogous  harmonw  The  standard 
is  violet  red  and  the  wings  are  red 
violet.  The  flower  is  of  medium  size 
and  good  in  form,  while  the  plant 
produces  a  moderate  number  of  blos- 
soms. The  little  pitcher  shown  at 
the  left  iri  Fig.  17  contains  \\'a\-erly 
blossoms.       The    pitcher    is    flushed 


Fig.  17— A  Svjdy   in 
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with  lavender  abo\-e.  and  t'unns  w  ilh 
the  blossoms  a  pleasin^^;  combination. 
The  \'iolet  Oueen  i>  not  a  satistac- 
tory  sweet-])ea.  Tl'c  flowers  are 
small  with  tlie  standard  ilat  and  red. 
the  color  fading  toward  the  margins, 
while  the  win.L'^s  are  a  poor  violet  red. 
Tlie  plant  pr(j(luces  few  blooms. 


win;.^s.       The     fonuer    i>.    red    violet, 
while  the  latter  are  blue  violet.      In 
older  blossoms    there    is    more    blue. 
T]:e  qualit_\'  o(  the   flower  is  good,  as 
is  also  its  form,  but  the  plant  bloom.^ 
onl\-  sparsely,  and  the  variety  seems 
not     sulTicientl}-      tlislincti\-e     to     be 
worth}-  Oi   cultivation  in  small  collec- 
tions when  we  have  the  freer- 
-^        blooming  Dorotln-  Tennant  to 
•        give     nearly    the    same    color 
•!        tones. 

i  The  blossoms  of  the  Senator 

,«  sweet -pea  are  of  good  size  and 
]  Arm  substance,  with  the  stand- 
]  ard  hooded  above  and  the 
^  wings  recur\'ed.  The  ground 
!  color  is  pale  lavender,  show- 
,;  ing  mostly  near  the  nuirgins 
on  account  of  the  red-violet 
penciliugs    and     markings, 


\ 
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The  Htna  sweet-pea  has  small 
flowers,  similar  to  those  of  the  \'iolel 
Queen,  with  the  red  better  diffused 
over  the  standards.  The  plant  of 
this   variet}'  also  yields   few   flowers. 

Dorotli\-  Tenni  nt  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  violet-red  varieties.  The 
plant  is  thrifty  and  vigorous,  bearing 
the  good-sized  flowers  freely.  It 
combines  charmingly  with  varieties 
like  the  Countess  of  Radnor  and  the 
Blanche  Burpee.  A  single  spra\'  is 
shown,  natural  size,  in  Fig.   i8. 

The  Emily  ICckfortl  is  gcnerall\-  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  vio- 
let varieties  b\'  the  greater  contrast 
in    the    colors    of    the    standard    and 


which  gi\'e  the  flower  its  pre- 
vailing color,  that  at  a  dis- 
I  tance  appears  as  violet.  The 
•j  wings  are  darker  in  t heir 
•;        markings    than    the    standard. 

-  -■   .,-.T,..i  The  variety  called   Princess 

of  Wales  is  similar  to  the 
Senator  sweet-pea  in  general 
color  effect,  having  somewhat  more 
blue  in  the  wings.  The  flowers  are 
of  good  size  and  form,  and  the  plant 
grows  vigorously  and  blooms  freely. 
In  thiis  latter  respect  it  is  su})eriur  to 
the  Senator  variety,  and  as  it  appears 
to  be  certainl\-  as  good  as  that  sort  in 
e\-ery  other  way,  it  should  ha\-e  the 
j)T-eference. 

It  seems  imjjossible  for  so  coquet- 
tish a  flower  a.-,  the  sweet-pea  to 
n>sume  a  statel>  dignity,  but  the 
(iray  Friar  has  gone  farther  in  this 
direction  than  any  other  variety. 
The  stem^  are  strong  and  graceful. 
The  blossoms  are  lield  well  up.  1  ving 
of  large  size,   firm   in  substance,  and 
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of  uniform  a])i>CLirance. 
TliL'  staiulaicl  a])pro:ichcs 
perfection     in     lorni    and 


curves 


and     tb.e     winu^ 


are  i;oc'd  in  si/e  and 
shape.  in  color,  the 
Gray  Fr'ar  li.is  a  Inick- 
i^round  of  white,  most 
conspicuous  along-  the 
edges,  nearl}'  hidden  !)>■ 
stipi'lings  and  peucilings 
of  beautiful  mauve,  va- 
rviui^,  ho\ve\e^.  in  occa- 
sional  specimens  to  rose- 
})ur})le  on  the  one  side 
and  violet  on   the  other. 

The  pitcher  showu  in  the  photo- 
graph is  of  a  simple  Japanese  pattern, 
colored  in  subdued  grays  and  browns. 
The  Gra\'  h'riar  blossoms  look  par- 
ti cuiarl>-  well  in  ma^.ses. 

The    originators    of     the     Tuanita 
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Fig.  iji — A  Mass  of  Gra/  Fnar  Biooms. 


Fig.  20 — A  Composition   with  Tanagra  Statuette. 

sweet-pea  tell  us  that  the  variety  is 
a  selection  from  the  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor,   a   statement   frequently   verified 
by    the    blossoms    reverting    to    tiiat 
\Mriet\-.       In     form,     substance,    and- 
length  of  stem,  Juanita  is  all  that  can 
be    desired.        The    color    is 
^''"'^i       white,    with    delicate    pencil- 
in  srs    of    lavender.     It  is  not 
I       a    striking    blossom,    and    in 
\       vases   should   be  placed  in  a 
>A       good  light. 

The  New  Lottie  Kckford 
sweet-pea  suggests  the  But- 
terfly iu  its  form  and  color. 
When  well  grown,  tlie  blos- 
som is  of  large  size,  the 
standard  of  one  I  ha\-e  in 
hand  measuring  one  and  one 
half  inches  across  the  mid- 
dle. The  standard  is  consid- 
erabl>'  hooded.  The  wings 
are  wide  and  quite  horizontal 
with  their  front  ends  curving 
downward.  l'Vequentl\'  the 
^,tandard  is  double.  In  color, 
this  Lottie  ICckford  is  white  at 
the  bases  of  the  petals,  grad- 
ually' assun\ing  an  inereas- 
ingl\     deeper    lavender    hue 
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Fig.   21  — New    Lottie 


"c^ford   SAeet-Peas. 


is  red  viok-t,  mori^iii;^-  into 
viulet  ill  the  middle,  while 
the  wings  are  blue  violet. 
The  llower  is  large,  of 
good  form,  and  the  phinl 
is  \'igorous  and  blooms 
freely.  Mr.  Hutch  ins 
rightl\-  calls  this  a  "no- 
ble flower."  The  blos- 
soms are  very  effective  in 
vases  ha\'ing  a  tone  of 
blue  in  their  makc-u]), 
such,  for  example,  as  the 
one  shown  in   P'ie.  22. 


toward  the  outer  edge,  and  the  edges 
are  fringed  with  a  distinct  line  of 
lavender.  This  is  a  very  charming 
variety',  which  one  would  be  loath  to 
omit  from  evjn  a  small  collection. 
The  jar  sliown  in  Fig.  21  is  small, 
and  of  a  general  gray  color,  marked 
with  a  conventional  blue  desion. 


THE  cui/riRK  oi-  tup: 

SWICKT-PK.V. 
One  reason  why  tl:e  sweet-pea  is 
so  popular  is  because  it  is  so  easily 
grown.  It  revels  in  the  borders  of 
the  garden  where  many  flowers  would 
barely  survi\'e,  and  after  being  well 
started  early  in  the  spring  and  fur- 
nished with  some  supj^ort  on  wliich 
to    climb,    it    only    requires    that    its 


The  Butterfly  SAcet-pea  is  a  charm-     blossoms  shall  be  frequently  and  reg- 
ing  variet}'  on  account  of  the  delicacy     ularly  cut 
of  its  colors  and  the  airv  srace  of  its 


form.  In  both  respects  it  resem- 
bles the  New  Lottie  Hckford. 
which,  however,  is  a  consider- 
ably larger  blossom.  A  mass  of 
the  liUlterflies  is^juite  unique  in 
its  fluffy  effect. 

The  Ca])tain  Clnrke  is  a  tri- 
colored  sweet  jK-a,  l)iit  it  is  not 
very  pleasing  in  its  color  effe(^t. 
The  standard  is  tinged  with  a 
light  tint  of  \iolet  red,  especiall}- 
on  the  front  surface,  while  the 
wings  are  white,  edged  with  a 
tint  of  blue  \-iolet.  The  flowers 
are  rather  small,  with  Hat  stand- 
ards, but  the  plant  blooms  pro- 
fusely. 

The  Captain  of  the  Blues  is  one 
of  the  best  blues.     The  standard 


The  height  to  which  the 
vines  grow  depends  greatly  upon  the 
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Fig.   22— Captairi  of  the   Bijes  S^Aeet-Peas. 
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soil.  In  gardens  ftvored  in  lliis  re- 
spect it  is  often -necessary  to  nionnt 
a  step-ladder  to  reach  the  (lowers. 
but,  foT-Liniately.  excellent  V)lossonis 
are  produced  wlicn  'the  plants  giuw 
to  only  a  moderate  height. 

"If  sweet-peas  are  to  continue  to 
bloom  throughout  the 
season,  the  soil    must       i 
be  rich  and  capable  of       \ 
holding  moisture.      A       f 
thin,  dry  soil  will  not        \ 
grow  good  peas.       In 
light  soils  it  is  well  to        i 

r 

apply  a  liberal  dres-  ' 
sing  of  manure  to  the  \ 
soil  in  the  fall,  plow-  [ 
ing  it  under  very  ear- 
ly in  tlie  spring:  and 
in  addition  to  this,  a 
dressing  of  some  con- 
centrated fertilizer  in 
the  spring  will  be  usefid.  But  the 
■chief  thing  is  moisture.  The  land 
must  be  well  and  deeph'  fitted  to 
increase  its  water-holding  capacity. 
It  is  ordinarily  advised  to  till  the  soil 
frequently  after  the  peas  are  planted, 
until  the\'  l^egin  to  bloom,  at  wliicli 
time  all  cultivation  should  cease.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  safe  ad- 
vice. 

''The  land  becomes  hard  by  con- 
stant tramping  of  visitors  when  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  and  the  evap- 
oration from  the  soil  is  thereby 
greatly  increased.  A  heavy  mulch 
of  stra\v  or  litter  may  be  placed  on 
the  soil  when  the  plants  Ijegin  to 
bloom,  to  consen.e  the  moisture;  but 
if  the  rows  are  fai'  enougii  apart  to 
allow  of  it,  a  frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil  all  thn^ugh  the  season  with  a 
horse  or  hand  cultivator  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  efiieient  conser\'ator 
•of    moisture.        The    plants    also    en- 


dure dry  weather  better  when  thiidx- 
planted.  .  .  .  Deep  planting  also 
enables  the  sweet-pea  to  resist  dry 
weather.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
furrows  four  or  six  inches  dec}),  druj) 
the  peas  in  the  bottom  and  co\er  an 
inch  or  >o.    Then  as  the  plants  grow. 
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23 — A   Pa'r  of  Cnirese   Vases  wit^   SAcet-Peas. 


the  earth  is  gradually  fdled  in  about 
the  plants  until  the  furrow  is  full.  If 
there  is  danger  that  these  furrows 
will  fill  with  water  and  liold  it  for 
some  time,  the  peas  should  not  be 
planted  so  deep,  ar.d  the  furrows 
filled  at  once.  Karl\-  })lanting  is  also 
desirable.  In  this  latitude  (Ithaca, 
New  York)  we  can  plant  as  early  as 
the  tirst  of  April  on  warm  soil. — that 
is,  a  month  before  hard  frosts  have 
ceased.  The  sweet-pea  is  a  hards- 
plant,  and  the  seed  i^  not  injured  1)\- 
much  cold  weather.  I  ha\e  known 
good  results  from  planting  the  seeds 
in  the  fall,  but  this  practice  is  unre- 
liable in  the  Northern  state>.  I 
doubt  if  it  can  be  recommended  with 
full  confidence  nortli  of  Norfolk. 
If  there  are  any  secrets  in 
the  growing  of  sweet-peas  they  are 
these:  A  rich.  well-i'rep:ircd  soil. 
earl\-  an.d  rather  deep  planting,  pick- 
ing off  the  pods  as  soon  as  they  form, 
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aiul  tlie  judici()u>  selociiiuj:  of  ^(.'(J(1 
and  \arietit-s."' 

It  is  necessai >  that  connnercial  fer- 
tili/v  rs  bt.'  u<v'\  sparini;ly  and  with 
care.  Work  th.t-  r.iatoi'ial  th()roii;j,hl>- 
into  the  soil.  I  have  seen  nian>- 
plants  injured  througli  the  improper 
application  of  these  fertili/ers." 

Every  lover  of  sweet-peas  knows 
liow  lavish  the  ])lant  is  in  the  pnxiiic- 
lion  of  its  beautiful  blossoms.  A 
small   packet  of   seeds  of  any  of  the 


anno\-ance.  Some  Ma\  mnnunor^ 
w  hen  one  look^  w  ilh  eager  eyes  upon 
the  slender  ])lants  bra\'cl>-  ]'U<hin>; 
U'pward,  here  and  there  a  slcr.i  is 
foinul  ]none  up(jn  the  surface.  ha\- 
ing  been  nib])led  off  just  a]vj\-e  the 
ground.  If  there  is  but  one  of  the 
severed  plants,  be  glad,  and  straight- 
way dig  carefully  about  the  roots 
until  an  inch  or  so  beneath  the  sur- 
face you  unearth  a  fat  and  juicy- 
looking  worm.      'Tis  the  culprit  long 
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Fig.  24— A  Study   in   Blue   and  Yellow. 


better  varieties  will  result  in  a  sur- 
prising numljer  of  blooms  during  the 
season.  The  record  kept  by  Mr. 
\V.  N.  Craig,  of  the  spikes  cut  from 
a  row  sixty  feet  in  length  of  sweet- 
peas  of  se\eral  of  the  best  varieties, 
showed  these  results:  "June,  2,000; 
July,  17,600;  August,  iS,ocx3;  Sep- 
tember, 6,400;  October,  3.5^>o;  total, 
47.500." 

The  cultivator  of  sweet-peas  gen- 
erally has  few  experiences  to  try  his 
temper.  But  there  i^^  one  vexatious 
enemy   that   frequently   causes   nuich 

'  L.  H.  Bailey,  "  IJii'ittin  ir:."  CoriitrH  University 
Kxperimtriit  Station. 

-For  furl'-.er  iiifor:-i:itioji  re^'rircling  the  cultiirt: 
of  swtcl-peas,  consult  Hutchin.^s  'All  about  Sweet- 
Peas.'' 


known  in  garden  lore  as  the  cut- 
worm, although  scientists  will  tell 
\-ou  tliat  under  this  comprehensive 
sobriquet  some  scores  of  insects  are 
confounded.  But  to  you — as  to  the 
precious  peas — it  matters  little 
whether  the  particular  individual 
you  have  got  after  patient  digging 
rejoices  to  be  called  ^or^f/s  sifb- 
gotJiica  or  Ptridroma  saucia  or  Xoc- 
tua  dandcstina , — though  probably 
the  la>t  name  will  >eem  to  \ou  most 
fitting.  Let  no  guilty  worm  escape, 
but  I  lea\e  to  your  discretion  the 
particular  manner  '»f  \\\<  taking  off, 
and  merel}.'  sugge.^t  tluit  cutworms 
may   be   killed   by    means   of   chloro- 
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form,  the  guillotine,  the  stiletto,  or 
the  bain\ard  lowl.  not  to  mention 
such  time-honored  methods  as  cjuar- 
tering.  l^reaking  njjon  the  wheel.  (:>r 
the  still  more  ancieM  one  of  bruisini:^ 
beneath  the  human  heel. 

Pos^ib^y  it  may  comfort  yuu  to 
know  that  the  cutworm  came  to  the 
j)eas  from  the  neighboring-  grass, 
where  it  s{)ent  the  winter  in  a  half- 
grown  condiLion.  In  s])ring  it  feeds 
upon  almost  any  sort  of  plants  that 
are  met  with  on  its  nightly  wander- 
ings.     During  the  past  season.  I  had 


to  fight  the^e  worms  for  tliree  week>. 
losing  man>'  plants  oi  the  choicot 
\arieties.  Fortunately,  however,  if 
tlie  p.as  are  well-rooted  before  cut 
off.  tl;e>'  will  send  up  new  >hoots,  >o 
that  tlK->-  are  not  wholly  lost. 

About  the  first  of  June  our  com- 
mon >|)ecies  of  cutworms  become  full 
grown.  They  then  go  a  little  deeper 
into  the  soil  than  is  their  wont,  where 
each  hollows  out  a  cell  in  which  it 
changes  to  the  qtiiet  pupa  state. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  the\'  emerge 
as  niidu-fivimj;  moths. 
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THE    PKTHRBOROUGH    HILLS. 
/>'/  ALce  Lli-ab-:th  Rich. 

I  love  these  low  hills  in  the  green  of  the  summer, 

I  love  them  in  autunni's  rich  vesture  of  bro\\'n. 

And  oft  in  the  spring  do  I  worship  in  wonder. 

As  beyond  their  grey  cre>ts  the  great  sun  purples  down. 

Yet  never  so  calm  in  majcstical  l)eaut\', 
Never  so  solemn,  so  strong,  or  so  grand, 
As  when  in  the  \\hiteness  of  beautiful  winter 
They  tell  me  that  Ood  watches  over  the  land. 

As  I  look  from  tiie  slope  of  Mont  Wrnon's  quaint  village. 
I  know  that  the  \'alle>-  and  home  lie  ]:)elow, 
Yet  I  .see  but  the  sturdy  white  sentinels  standing 
With  halos  of  gre\  in  a  roseate  glow. 

And  I  think  if  I  e\ur  lose  faith  in  my  brcjther, 

Or  stra\-  from  Th>-  love.  O  our  Father  divine. 

I  shall  think  of  these  proofs  of  eternal  protection. 

And  come  back  to  Thee,  through  these  white  hills  of  Thine. 
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Zirzry?  X    the  heart  of    ]Iillsl)or-     cans     from      Dcdhani.      Mass.       Tht" 
V-i_|     oiigh    counly.    with    llic     period  (A    the    >ettkintriit   was   fa\'or- 


cataquoi 


and 
great  celebrity 
aries,  her  an- 
nals written, 
her  institution 
of  learning  as 
old  as  the  cen- 
tury, Frances- 
town,  the  birth- 
place and  edu- 
cator of  high 
dignitaries  in 
state  and  na- 
tion, in  the 
year  of  lu-pe 
1S97  may  con- 
tribute much 
to  literature 
and  to  history. 
The  majority 
of  New  1  Eng- 
land towns  may 
be  said  to  be 
fortunate    in 


peaks  a u d  spurs  of 
Crotchet, —  the  spark- 
ling sources  of  tlie  Pis- 
a  mineral  vein  of 
within     her    bound- 


able,  since  the  colonists,  who  had  for 
more  than  seventy- fi\'e  year.>>  been 
bottling  with  Indians  and  with 
Frenchmen,  were 
though    they    knew 


taking      breath, 


^ru. 
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Breinan    Falls. 


it  not,  for  the 
supreme  strug- 
gle which  was 
to  come.  Ded- 
ham  had  for 
more  than  a 
centur\'  been 
the  mother  of 
pioneer  enter- 
prises, but  was 
still  a  crowded 
town,  and  Lon- 
donderry, al- 
though but  fif- 
ty years  of  age 
and  fully  one 
hundred  miles 
in  area,  was 
brimful  of 
Scotch-Irisli. 

"Wild  land" 
was  the  n  of- 
fered   on    vers- 


their    founders    and    ha])py    in    their  liberal  terms,  the  consideration  often 

historians.      We     hesitate    to    assert  being    a    certain    quantity    of    grain, 

that    the    historians    of    Francestown  wliich    was    yet    to    be    raised     upon 

have     contributed     to     her    felicit>-.  it.       The   land    of    I'rancestoun    was 

while  we    speak    with    confidence    of  wild  enough,  being  covered  with  for- 

the  founders  thereof,  since  the\'  were  ests   and   with    rocks,    tliose    ruthless 

intelligent,     strong-featured     Scotch-  relics  of  the  ice  period,  excepting  the 

Irish   frcjm    Londonderry,   and   enter  beaver-cleared     meadows:     but     the 

prising    hard-sensed    ICnglish-Ameri-  ]{nglish    were    foresters    by    descent. 
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and  to  the  vScolch  cliffs  and  boulders 
and  granitic  IragiiK-nts  were  not  for- 
midable curiosities,  and  with  sledge 
and  axe,  crowbar  and  firebrand, 
the>'  '"clearetl"'  a  township.  They 
labored  in  harmony,  and  they  organ- 
ized in  harmony.  They  had  brains. 
They  meant  right.  vStubborn  and 
grimly  opinionated,  we  aie  wont  to 
think  them,  but  theirs  was  an  exam- 
ple   of    :i    sacrifice    for    the    common 
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good,  of  race  ideas  and  indi\-idual 
and  sectarian  j)reference>,  at  which 
modern  advancement  cannot  scoff. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town  was 
tile  first  to  be  .settled.  This  was 
known  as  the  New  I^oston  Addition, 
being  a  second  or  additional  grant  to 
the  town  of  Xew  Iv>ston  :  its  western 
line  was  but  a  short  distance  east- 
ward of  our  present  Mill  \'illage. 
The  western  section   of   Francestown 
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Library  Hall. 


Village   Sc. Oil-House. 

was  then  a  ])art  of  a  large  tract  com- 
prising what  is  now  Greenfield,  An- 
trim, r.ennington,  and  Hancock,  as 
well  as  western  rVancestown.  It  was 
best  known  as  vSociet\-  Land,  although 
The  Company  Land  and  Cumberland 
were  names  applied  to  it.  It  seems 
for  mail}-  years  to  have  escaped  both 
greed  and  grant. 

In  an  old  meinc)randum  we  read 
tli'jt  John  Carson  settled  on  Meadow 
Point.  No  date  is  mentioned  in  this 
abbreviated  account  of  the  first  set- 
tlement of  I'Vance^town.  but  Cars(jn, 
who  was  a  Scotch  highlander,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  V)eeii  heie  as  early  as 
1756.  Mcad(jw  Point,  on  v/hich  he 
built  his  cabin,  is  the  low  but  percep- 
tible infringement  of  the  solid  earth 
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\ipor.  tlie  meadow  to  eastward  of  the 
schooMiouse  in  tlie  Quarry  district. 
The  spot  wh.ere  the  eaV>iii  stood  i> 
marked  b\-  a  depre,--i<'>n.  and  many 
dare  to  h(>])e  that  a  b^-titting  mound 
or  inonolilh  will  sonie  day  do  honor 
to  the  spot  wilt-re  wa>  onill  the  first 
white  man's  dwelling  in  l'rance>- 
town  ;  but,  since  no  soldiers"  moiui- 
nient  graces  the  common,  and  tlie 
old  villas^e  cemeter>-  has  few  of  the 
ideal  essentials  of  hallowed  grourul. 
the\-  wait. 

John  Carson  endured  much  here 
and  also  in  Hillsborough,  he  being 
one  of  the  little  company  who  made 
a  beginning  in  that  town  long  pre- 
vious to  the  settlement  on  Meadow 
l^oint.      The  old    Starrett    ta\'ern.   or 
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Har.ty   N.  V/hn.r.;. 


Sleeper  liouse,  on  tlie  liigh  land  to 
the  westward,  was  in  after  time  his 
home.  He  ^^•as,  doulnless,  a  very 
useful  man  in  the  newly-settled  coun- 
try, since  he  was  a  mill-wright  and 
superintended  the  -^quipping  of  ^e\'- 
eral  of  the  mills  earliest  erected  here 
as  well  as  in  IIill>.bornugh.  He  died 
in  1792,  and  his  body  was  'Irawn 
upon  a  large  hand  >ied  to  tlK-  f.ld 
Smith    burying-ground  in   New    lios- 
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ton.  \\here  the  body  of  his  wife  had 
lain  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
burial  parl_\-  followin.g  with  much 
toil  and  difhculty  the  courses  of  the 
streams,  but  neither  mound  nor  stone 
n.iarks  the  spot  where  the  first  ])io- 
neer  of  Francestown  lies  buiied. 

John  W.  Carson,  formerly  of  Mont 
Vernon,  but  now  a  resident  of  this 
town,  is  a  descendant  of  John  Carson. 
the  settler. 

Sanuiel    Xichol<.    a    Scotchman,    a 
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George   K.  Wood. 

Or,  John   P.  Rand. 
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Col.  Smith  A.  Whitfield. ^  Cap:.  Horace  E.  Wh.t-ieid.  Rev.  Her.ry  S.  Ives. 


Rev.  W.  F.  Place. 
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friciul,  perha}'>s  a  kinsman,  of  Carson. 
was  the  second  ^ettk'l^  Ht-  bej^an 
iiunn  the  George  Lewis  or  McCaine 
plice  in  lyoi-^,  ilu-  l.ir.il  bein;.;  i;i\-en 
hi::\  b}-  Carson.  Hi-  <on  Jcjhn  was 
the  nr^t  white  chihl  b(:»]  n  in  I'^rances- 
town.  On  the  McCainr  phice  is  -till 
seen  the  great  apple -tree  set  out  b>' 
Samuel  Nichols,  which  measurement 
shows  to  be  more  than  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference. 

David  and  Isaac  Lewis  were  doubt- 
less the  first  settlers  from  Dedham. 
Thev  were  brothers,  and  were  enter- 


W'hitini;,  great-grandson  of  Zach- 
ariah.  i>  the  last  to  perpetuate  the 
famil\-  name  in  I'raucestown. 

Tile  ^ettlemcnts  thus  far  weie  in 
tile  Addition,  since  it  was  a  part  of 
an  incorporated  town,  but  abuut  the 
>  ear  176S,  William  l^utterfield,  John 
Dickcv  .  Robert  Hopkins,  and  Samuel 
Mac  Pher.-^on.  all  Londonderry  men, 
and  the  vSlce])er  brothers.  IJenjamin 
and  Nathaniel,  from  Hawke,  now 
Danville,  built  cabin  homes  in  the 
v^ocieiN'  Land  part  of  future  h^ran- 
cestown.        Shortly     after,      William 
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prising  me!i.  A  third  brother.  Asa. 
came  here  a  few  years  later.  David 
TvCwis  built  the  first  sawmill  as  well 
as  the  first  corn  mill  in  town,  tluis 
utilizing  the  water-power  in  Clark 
village.  The  three  brothers  were 
almost  con^^tantly  in  town  office. 

Caleb  Whiting,  also  from  Dedham, 
was  living  on  the  Whiting  farm  as 
early  as  I7^'5.  He  died  in  this  t^nvn 
in  1770.  his  death  being  the  first  in 
town,  and  his  estate  pas^^ed  into  the 
hands  of  hi.^  brother  Zachariah,  in 
1 77 1.  '' «S:  in  the  ele\'enth  year  of 
his    Majest\''s    Rein."       Hane}-    N. 


Starrett,  a  Scotch-Irishman,  although 
from  Dedham,  opened  a  tavern  in  the 
Carson  settlement. 

The  tax  list  of  1772  has  a  brave 
showing  of  Scotch- Irish  names,  a 
majority  of  the  earliest  of  the  settlers 
being  from  Londonderr>-.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1772,  deriving 
its  name  from  Frances,  wife  of  Go\*- 
ernor  Went  worth,  and  that  sanie 
yccir  \oted  to  build  a  meeting-huuse. 
The  frame  of  tliis  building  was  raised 
in  1775.  but  it  was  m^t  completed 
until  after  tlie  Revolution. 

The    ecclesiastical    histors'    of    the 
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Gat"   at   Pleasant   Pof.d. 

town  begins  even  later.  Avhen  the 
Scotch  Pre-;l)\terians  and  luiglish 
Congregationahsls.  botli  of  whom  had 
held  religious  meetings,  though  with- 
out a  permnnLiit  pa>tor,  succeeded  in 
settling  Ivcv.  Moses  liradford.  in 
1790.  The  meetings  referred  to  were 
held  in  dwellings,  or  more  often  in 
barns,  the  women  being  seated  upon 
the  hay,  and  the  men  struggling  to 
maintain  a  Christian  frame  of  mind 
upon  plank  seats  and  cross  timbers. 
ICven  the  early  churches  were 
places  of  great  disc(jm[ort,  the  pews 
beimr  built  for  durabilitw  and  stoves 


(miLi!  1S21)  being  con>i(k'red  very 
dangerous  inno\-ations.  The  tlrst 
church  stove  in  Fiance>towii  was 
j.urciiasel  b\  a  few  ])rogressive 
cluiich-g(jci.->,  who,  upon  their  own 
responsibility,  placed  it  in  the  meet- 
ing-liouse.  It  worked  so  well  that 
the  oppo>ition  to  it  grew  hot.  and  a 
special  town-meeting  was  called.  In 
the  meantime,  sc>me  pretty  cold 
weather,  for  which  the  sto\e  parts- 
had  been  praying,  made  the  stove 
popular.  Its  draft  may  not  have 
been  perfect,  Init  it  drew  votes, 
although  people  were  not  allowed  to 
fill  their  foot-stoves  from  it. 

We  shiver  at  tlie  thought  of  cur 
fellow-creatures  sitting  for  hours  on 
a  New  Kngland  winter's  day  in  a 
gre?t,  nidelv   finished  building,  with 
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Indian    RocVc. 


Goss    Hnt<}l 


no  sugge>tion>  of  heat  saxe  tln^se  de- 
ri\-ed  fiom  certain  doctrinal  features 
of  tne  })reacher's  discourse,  'i'he 
old  "noon  house"  must  have  made 
church-going  more  tc^lerable.  This 
was  a  small  building  which  for  \  ears 
stood  a  short  distance  to  eastward  of 
the  church.  Since  th.is  hou-e  had  a 
large  fireplace  it  mu^t  have  been  in- 
deed a  haven   to  those  who  repaired 
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to  it  (iiiriiii;  llic  1.0011  liour.  and  a>  .111 
iiitelligence  office  it  was  doulHlcss  iii- 
di-pcnsable.  The  ])eople  of  Frances- 
town  weic  then  cluircli-re-i^ectini; 
jKopIe,  the  con;^iei;ati<jns  aud  Sab- 
bath schools  beinti:  noticeably  large. 
In  the  decade  followii]!;-,  tl;e  incor- 
})oration  settlers  came  in  little  bands, 
and  conininnities  were  established 
upon  the  hills  of   b>ance>town.      The 
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Congregational  C'lurch. 

F'ishers  from  Dedham  and  vSliaron 
contriouted  materially  to  the  popula- 
tion. Dr.  Thomas  E.  Fisher  and 
Deacon  Moses  H.  Fisher  are  of  those 
old  families.  The  four  Bixby  broth- 
ers from  Litchfield  were  an  addition 
from  more  than  a  numerical  stand- 
point. vSeveral  Patches  from  ]>e\erh- 
settled  liere  and  in  Greenfield.  Of 
this  family  we  ha\e  Hiram  Patch  and 
his  sons,  PMson  PI.  and  Charles  A. 
Patch,  all  of  whom  the  tow  11  has 
more  than  once  intrusted  with  ofhce. 
John  Knight  and  Jienjamin  Deane, 
coming  from  Dedham.  built  on  the 
lieights  of  Oak  Plill,  and  Samuel 
IJarnct.  still  more  aspiring,  began  the 
Wilson  ])lace  on  the  mountain.  On 
Driscoll  hill.  Israel  Halch.  from  P)ev- 
erly,    Mass.,   was  the   head   of    a    nu- 


merous family,  of  which  Mason  H. 
Balch  is  a  resident  representative. 
The  Fatons,  Pradfortls.  Batchelders, 
Pettees,  Fairbankses,  and  P'ullers 
scarred  P)radford  hill  with  their  clear- 
ings, and  the  Cochrans  and  Mana- 
hans  thrived  upon  their  chosen  ele\a- 
tions. 

The  population  of  b'rancestown  in 
1790  was  9S0,  and  the  succeeding  ten 
years  brought  a  large  increase.  The 
Lords.  Morses,  and  Foilansbees  were 
here  previous  to  that  year,  and  not 
long  after,  a  colony  from  Pepperell,  of 
Xuttings,  Kemps,  and  Shattucks,  in- 
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•creased  the  population  of  our  uortli- 
-eru  border.  On  Driscoll  and  Bullard 
hills  ^vere  pleasant  hamlets,  where 
now  is  neither  roof  nor  hearthstone. 
In  those  years,  to  Driscoll  hill 
•came  William  Draper,  known  in  the 


of  whicl:  are  still  in  print,  thoui;h  noi 
credited  to  L>  in^j^  Draper,  who  was 
in  most  instances  the  envied  hero  of 
his  innocent  fabrications.  He  it  was 
who  rais^-d  a  turnip  so  large  that  a 
lost  sheep  wintered  in  it,  liavini:;- 
eaten  out  the  inside  for  ph>>ical  sus- 
tainiuent.  He  at  one  time  pursiied  a 
fox,  which,  runuiuii^  around  a  small 
elevation,  by  craft  and  celerity  eluded 
him.  but  which  he  finall\-  killed  by 
bending-  his  gun  barrel  and  shooting 
" 'roiuid  the  hill."  It  was  either 
Draper  or  Jes^e  Glover,  a  ri\-al  liar, 
who,  hearim^^  one  niy-ht  a  flock  of 
geese  fl>ing  over  his  dwelling,  seized 
his  gun  and  fired  u])  the  chimney, 
with  such  timely  preci>ion  that  ^^ix  of 
the  fowl  came  tumbling  down  the 
chimne}-  upon  the  embers  of  his  ca- 
pacious fireplace.  He  was  known  to 
be  incorisistent.  since  one  of  lii^ 
stories  was  that  he  was  one  day,  with 
others,  haying  on  Driscoll  hill,  when 
a  wild  deer  came  out  of  the  wood- 
land, and.  being  pursued  by  the  liay- 
makers,   plunged  into   a   snow  bank, 


traditions  and  literature  of  the  town     and  was  captured.     Of  course  snow 
as    Lying    Draper,    from    which    one     banks   were    never   common    features 


may  infer  that  he  was  a  man  unterri- 
-fied  by  the  tragic  episode  of  Aiianias 
:and  Sapphira  ;  l)ut  whatever  he  was 
from  an  ethical  standpoint,  he  was 
■certainly  the  author  of  many  in- 
t;enioi;s   ar^d   amusing   fictions,   some 


of  our  landscape  in  haying  time — but 
genius  hath  its  weakness. 

It  ma>-  be  seen  that  nearly  all   of 
the  town  ofhces  are  filled  by  members 
of  the  old  families  of  the  town.     John 
M.  Morse,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,    is  of    the    fourth 
■ .  r'  .^  '^i^-'^^^^f^'U^'^':  v\         generation    fnjin    C  a  p  t  a  i  n 

Timothy  Morse.  Le\-i  M. 
Bixby.  third  upon  tlie  board 
of  selectmen,  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Lieut.  Thomas  Ihx- 
by.  Jame.-^  T.  Woodbury, 
town  clerk,  is  of  the  Wood- 
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Downes.    town   treasurer,    is 
of  the  third  fjeneration  from 
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Hchvard  'Downs,  who  settled 
liere  in  1796.  }M\\  in  \V.  11. 
l^arnuni,  of  le^i^islative  hou- 
ors,  is  a  t^reat-.i^raiulson  of 
l-eter  1^'arnuni.  a  sclilci  and 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Pa- 
cific L.  Clirk,  po.^tnuistcr,  is 
a  grantlson  of  Daniel  Clark, 
from  whom  Clark  \'illage  re- 
ceived its  name.  Charles  K. 
Sleeper,  our  unflinching-  tax 
collector,  is  a  descetidant  of 
Benjamin  Sleeper.  Martin 
L.  Colburn,  second  selectman, 
is  of  the  CollMirn  faniil_\-  of  >^ew  IjOs- 
tou,  and  George  II.  Richardson,  our 
capable  road  agent,  is  also  of  recent 
importation. 

The  merchants,  too,  are  of  tlie  old 
stock.  Deacon  Amasa  Dovv-nes,  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  largest  and  ijest 
of  country  stores,  is  a  \('Unger 
brother  of  George  H.  Downes  and  of 
Samuel  D.  Downes,  so  long  and 
prominently  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  town.  Charles  B.  Gale, 
who  maintains  the  reputation  of  the 
Long  store,  is  a  grandson  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Katon.  in  his  day  oiie  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  town,  and  one  of 
the  few  professional  men  capable  of 
farming  extensively  with  profit. 

The  military  history  of  Frances- 
town,  like  that  of  most  Xew  Hamp- 
shire towns,  is  very  creditable.  The 
Revolution  found  lier  poor  in  purse 
and  young  in  years :  but  she  met 
the  emergei\c>'  of  the  times  with 
readiness  and  iuteliigent  patriotism. 
Nearly  every  able-bodied  man  in  the 
township  was  read\-  to  march  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities  when  the  call  to 
Lexington  reached  southern  Xew 
Hampshire.  Strong  contingents  of 
l'Vancestov\n  men  fought  at  lUinker 
Hill  and  at   Benninuton.  and,  ere  the 
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war  closed.  117  soldiers  v.ere  cre<lited 
to  Francestown,  there  being  scarcely 
a  family  in  town  without  represen- 
tation u])on  the  Revolutionary  rolls. 
TliirtN-one  men  from  Francestown 
were  in  the  War  of  1S12,  and  in  the 
\\'ar  of  the  Rebellion  107  men  were 
sent  to  the  army  from  this  town. 
Francestown  long  had  a  recognized 
place  in  the  militia,  having  for  a 
luimber  of  years  one  of  the  crack 
companies  of  the  state. 
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Ainoiii^  llio>e  wlio  >ervt. d  in  t'ne 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  \\c  i:i:i\  nien- 
liou  Col.  Smith  A.  \Vliit:"clc\  wlio. 
alter  a  remarkable  military  career, 
\va>^  postmaster  ;it  Cincinnati,  and 
in  Harri<.ou's  administration  first 
assistant  postma^t^r  general:  Major 
Augustus  H.  l^ixby,  uho  las  an 
enviable  record  as  a  cavalry  ofticer  : 
Lieut.  Daniel  P.  Bixby.  al-o  oi  the 
cavalry  ;  Klias  A.  l^ryant.  who  lost  a 
limi.'  in  the  service:  Serg.  James  II. 
Person,  killed  at  Petersburg  :  Serg. 
Henry  J.   George:    William  R.   Mar- 


"  Mill  V.  ars,  and  wnvt  s.  ami  ci^inbats  keen 
That  rHRCil  oji  land  and  .«  a.  " 

The  year  iSckd  sau-  the  com])letion 
ot  tile  <(.e<'Tul  Xew  Ilamj^sliire  turn- 
]v,ke,  wliicli  was  built  frum  Andierst 
to  Claremonl,  a  distance  of  fdty  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  5So.Gk:>o.  The  intention 
ot  the  incorporated  conijvany  whicli 
planned  its  construction  was  that  it 
should  be  straight,  and  when  one 
follows  its  course  to-da>'  over  some  of 
the  steepest  liills  in  southern  Xew 
Plampshire.  he  admires  the  fidelil\-  of 
tlie    builders    rather    than    the    eood 
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den,  who  died  of  disease;  Major 
Horace  }\.  Whitfield,  brother  of  Col. 
vSmith  A.  Whitfield;  vSerg.  Cliarles 
l'\  Stevens,  who  died  of  disease; 
Charles  K.  Sleeper,  r,everel\-  wounded 
at  Petersburg:  Jesse  P.  Wooclbur\-, 
assistant  paymaster  in  the  na\'y ; 
Addison  S.  Dodge,  who  died  of  dis- 
ease; Orderl}-  Serg.  George  X. 
White,  wounded  at  Middleboro' 
Gap;  Charles  A.  P>arrett,  who  also 
served  in  tie  Crimean  War,  and  at 
Balaklava  saw  tlie  direful  charge  of 
the  *"X(jble  Six  Hundred."  and 
afterward  witnessed  the  stonning  of 
the  Redau  and  the  Malakoff.  He  is 
indeed,  a  man  who  has  been 


sense  of  the  projectors  of  the  thor- 
oughfare, lor,  if  a  divergence  was 
made,  it  was  surely  in  favor  of  some 
soul-trying  ascent,  which  now  re- 
minds us  of  the  Latin  cpu-tation,  Af 
iicr  ad  astra.  (This  is  the  way  to 
the  stars.) 

vStill  it  was  an  impro\einent  upon 
the  old  town  and  count\-  roads.  e\"en 
from  an  engineer's  standpoint,  and 
afforded  a  means  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse second  onl\-  to  a  waterway, 
if  not  to  the  later-constructed  rail- 
wax',  and  met  with  the  general  ap- 
])roval  of  the  towns  thr<m^h  which  it 
ran.  There  was.  however,  much 
personal  (objection  to  it  here,  as  well 
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as  in  other  towns,  since  it  often  cut 
diagonall\-  tlirough  the  splendidly 
cultivated  fi\-e-acrc  and  ten-acre  lois, 
which  were  then  the  pride  of  Xew 
lCn<;land  farmers,  and  pur])osel}- 
fa\oring  nr.  one,  was  in  other  ways 
an  injur\-  to  many. 

Not  a  few  of  the  objectic»r.s  to  the 
road    were,    liowe-'cr,    as    puerile    as 
were  tliose   iniblisued   in    Ivngland   a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  opposi- 
tion   to     (".eorge     vStephensoii's     ])ro- 
je(^ted     radruad     from     Liverpool    to 
Manchester,     when     it 
was    prophesied   in    so-     I 
ber  print  tliat  it  would     '. 
prevent    cows    grazing 
and  hens  la\-ing  :    that 
the    [)oisoned    air   from      ^  ""l-- 

the   locomoti\xs   wouhl  J 

kill  birds  as  they  flew 
over  them,  wliile  the  » 
streaming  flames  ai-d 
showers  of  sparks  . 
would  cause  a  general  ! 
conflagration  along  the  ", 
route.  ■' 

Here,  as  in  l-jigland, 
contractors    were    an-     '       -  '-    — - 
noved    bv    tlie    m  i  s- 


chiexous  and  malicious. 
for  in  instances  the  work 
of  a  day  was  undone  in 
the   "peaceful   hours  of 
night. " '    ( )nu  o;  the  mo>t 
sul)>tantial   of    Fr.mces- 
tuwn's    citizens,    wliuse 
^     home  was    liar  illy   a 
stone's     cast     irom     the 
new      thoroughfare,      to 
the  end   of   his  da>s.   it 
is   said,    stubbondx-    re- 
~.     fused  to  travel   upon  it. 
even    to  church,   and 
farms    were     sold     and 
homes    secured    in    dis- 
tant ]ilaccs,  so  objectional.>le  wa^  the 
'■  turnpike  road." 

But  the  village,  then  only  an 
attenuated  handet  along  the  old 
connry  road,  began  to  grow.  Two 
years  later,  a  new  meeting-house 
having  a  "  Cubelo  on  its  Bellcony  " 
was  erected,  and  dwelling-houses 
and  stores  multiplied,  but  the  })rinci- 
pal  street,  despite  disad\-antagcs  of 
location,  followed  tlie  turnpike  as  it 
extended  northward. 

A    view    of    the    xdllage    from    the 
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landlords,     John      C.ibson 

•    and    Jiid'^e    Parker,    and 

JJ  iv   •   '■-  of    tliL-    ciitorprisinc^    nicr- 

1^- -    -M*^-'                                   ,  chants,  Clark  and  I)()di;c', 

i                                                   '  to    awaken    nuui)-   a    dor- 

■■  i       nuint     memory    in    the 

[                                                      ,            .^.  mintls  of  tlie  ohJ-time  re^- 

_^v  wv.'K  '•-•..-   ■  idents,    and    by   their    aid 

-.                     "'^■~  -                         .  and    fanc\  's     indn licence. 

**'^\;jM»--^ ,  ^ve     may    see    placid    old 

■*"T^^  ,.  .       h'rancestown    a   centre    of 

.  3^       .         ^     "i/-  '               .    ^  -^       trade     and     a     depot     of 
• 'li             ^-y                                  '•^"l^v-^       .^       travel,      her     >tores     and 

t                         ■      '■•  I       taverns  blockaded  b\-  the 

^"^  -   -                    ■  -^'i       olden    vehicles    of    traflRc 

"  Haunted  Laue."  and     transportation,     her 

toll-gates,    open     wide    to 
W'oodlnuy    hill     is    one    of    looming  long    lines    of    ponderons    teams   and 
gai^les   and   of   "wharfings"    so  high  canvas-co\'ered  inarket   wagons   from 
and  vast  that  a  stranger  might  con-  the   northland,    from    either    bank    of 
elude,   as  did  the   Hibernian  regard-  the  Connecticut   and  from  the  slopes 
ing  the   crag-s'armounting   castles   of  of     the     Green     Mountains,     proces- 
feudalism,   that   tlie\-   were  built   "to  sions  rivaling    in    extent    and    pictu- 
])uzzle  posterity,"  when,  in  truth,  the  resqueness    the    historic    cara\'ans   of 
two   old    highways   were    responsible  the   Kast.      Whoever    is    called   upon 
for   the   seemingly    erratic    choice    of  to  write  of  tliose  old  da}s  can  but  re- 
building sites.  gret  that  the  din  of  the  liea\-y  wheels 
The  second   New  Hampshire  turn-  of    a   now  alm0'>t    extinct   connnerce, 
pike,  though   not  altogether  well   re-  and  the  rh_\-thmic  rumljle  of  brightly- 
ceived    in     the    outset, 
brought     to      Frances- 
town      singular      pros-  ."■ 
perity  for  at  least  half  •                                 > 
a  century.  The  amount 
o.'  travel  upon  tlu  new 
road    was    remarkable. 
vStage  lines  were  estab- 
lished :   taverns  trebled        ;,-•  .    > 
in     number ;     even    an          * 
extensive    wholesale     ^^        ,.,  \ 

mercantile     business     :'  '        ,"'        .  '••  '  ^ 

-rV        . ,  7 

was    for    years    carried     •.  --•..-•.'•  '^ 

on   in  this  town.  ;■  \ 

At  this  day  we  ha\e     j  ' 

but  to    mention    the     k—^.  .  .  .^ . .     .  _..__  .    .  ..^^^.**....-^.^ 

names      of      the      veteran  £,^   before  tne   Residence  of   D    Wvbster  Duncklee 
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painted    Concord   coaches.   Uie  crack 
of  the  lumdred  wliip^  of  ner\>'  dri\-ers 
and  hilarious  leanisters  were  >o  soon 
and    so   siL^nally    silenced    by  tlie 
thunder   of    the    steam    cars    and 
the   whistle    of    the   earth-re\"olu- 
tioniziu;;^    locoinotix'e. 

About  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  turnj)ike.  the  younj4- 
town  was  gi\en  another  impetu> 
m  prosperous  courses  b\-  the  d\<'  • 
co\ery  of  a  vein  of  soapstone  of  ? 
iiniixaled  qualitx",  and  in  extent 
then  unestimated.  This  mineral 
(steatite)  is  in  composition 
largely  silica  and  magnesia  :  it  is 
little  affected  l)y  heat,  is  adhe- 
sive, "  cuts  like  cheese,"  and  takes  a 
fine   polish. 

Old  gazetteers  credit   Francestown 
with  two  quarries  of  soapstone  (w(nild 


that  .-he  had  ten  times  that  number  !  ). 
])ut  she  had  then  and  has  now  oul>' 
one,  the  I'uller  cjuarry,  the  stone  of 
which  wa-^  doubilcss  discovered  liy 
Daniel  l-hiller,  the  elder,  although 
John  Carson,  who  first  li\-ed  uj^on 
the  iar;n.  is  said  to  have  made  some 
allusion  to  the  softness  and  woi  th]e^s- 
ness  of  tliC  stone  thereon  ;  aiul  Joseph 
Guild,  who,  for  a  time,  was  a  joint 
owner  of  the  land  with  ludler,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  in  connection 
with   the  truly  \-alual)le   find. 

From    antiquarians   we    lenru   that 
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Mt.  Crotchet  No.  1. 

the  Indians  utilized  soapstone,  nota- 
bly in  the  makiiig  of  kettles  or  boil- 
ing poLs ;  but,  there  being  no  evi- 
dence that  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  this  particular  deposit,  the  fame 
of  its  discovery  must  remain  with  the 
white  man. 

The  allusion  to  another  quarr\' 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  Daniel  Clark  once  owned  and 
worked  a  part  of  the  vein  discovered 
by  Mr.  Fuller.  The  stone  seems  to 
have  made  its  own  way  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  mineralogist,  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer,  since  it  was  quite  eaily 
said  to  be  "the  best  knou-n,"  "  tlie 
best  in  the  world,"  etc.  It  was  e.K- 
tensively    used    for    sizing    rollers    in 
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factories,  and  for  stoves  and   hearths. 
Its  present    uses   are    numerous,    and 
d  e  s  p  i  L  e  ni  a  n  y  nominally 
rival     quarries,     the     supe- 
riority of  the    Francestown 
stone  is  sti^l   unquestioned.  «*  «> 

The   teams  that  bore  the  ,J^ 

blocks  of  soapstone  to  Kos-  --!^' 

ton  were  made  to  do  a 
double  duty,  bringing  back 
at  low  rates,  dr}'  and  West 
India  goods,  Medford  rum, 


and  peach  brandy,  and  oth- 
er essentials  of  old-tMue  li\-ing.  thus 
enhancing  the  mercantile  facilities  of 
the  town. 

The  value  oi  tlie  mineral 
in  the  market,  together  with  ' 
the  finding  of  goodly  frag- 
ments within  the  town's 
boundaries,  has  given  rise 
to  much  conjecture  and 
some  prospecting.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler is  said  to  have  asserted 
that  in  going  from  his 
home  to  the  village  he  rode  [- 
over  soapstone  of  great 
amount  and  value ;  an  as- 
sertion that  prr.s..Mit  geolo- 
gical knowledge  and  the 
drill  of  the  quarrynian  seem 


M.ll.->n  G.  S' arret 


^sm^r^^A      to  negative:    but   until  the 
X  ra\s.  or  some  stupendous 
P      upheavals,    hfve    divulged 
^      the   earth's   unfathomed 
cru>t,  wl:o  can   gainsay  it  ? 
The    wild    pasture     land 
'-.      south  of  the  mountain  has 
J      long    been    regarded     as    a 
j      possil)le   bonanza   of    forth- 
.   '      coming     soapstone     kings, 
i      since     tliere     was      found,' 
•;      years    ago,    at    the    south- 
.    ^      ern   base  of    that  elevation 
a  considerable   quantity   of 
the    stone     in     a     decayed 
state,    but    eviderxth-    in     grain     and 
compo.-iition     identical    Vv'itli     that    of 
the   F\iller  vein,    and    pros- 
pectors,   farmers,    and   fish- 
ermen   have    from    time    to 
time    reported    the    finding 
of  pieces  ot  true  soapstone 
on    the    slopes    and    in    the 
narrow   valle\-s   leading 
thence     southward,     v/hicli 
has  natural!}-  given   rise  to 
the   supposition    that    there 
are     prolific      outcroppings 
somewhere     among     the     ledges     oi 
Crotchet,  which,  like  Captain   Kidd's 
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Ar.nie    M.   \1ofse. 


John   M.  Morse. 
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treasures,  ere  waiting  to  he  found. 
Perhaps  t'no  most  romantic  feature 
in  conuecticn  with  the  mountain's 
lii(Men  stote  was  the  tnuling.  son^e 
years  since,  of  a  veritable  soapstone 
<Ioor-rock-.  besitle  an  old  cellar  hole 
on  liulh;rd  Hill,  a  south.-astern  spiu' 
of  Crotcli^^t.  It  was  evidently  liown 
with  an  axe,  or  some  like  implement, 
and  this,  and  the  fact  that  the  house, 
the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
cellar  hole,  was  erected  before  the 
ojiening  of  the  I'uller  quarry,  are 
sweet  morsels  to  the  speculative. 
Although  pick  and  pov/der  were 
used  upon  the  partially  decayed  de- 
posit     before      uientioned,      nothing 
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came  of  it,  and  even  systematic  bor- 
ing in  the  vicinity  divulged  nothing 
save  a  few  pieces  of  very  good  soap- 
stone  deep  in  earth,  the  result  of  the 
drift  period  ;  the  belief  was  at  once 
advanced  that  the  fragments  of  htone 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  much 
talked  of  boulders  in  the  southern 
and  southwestern  [>arts  of  tl:e  town, 
were  borne  from  the  Fuller  vein  b>- 
glacial  action,  which  is  scientific 
enough,   but  not  con(dusi\e. 

The  I'uiler  qu.arry,  ahno.st  a  cen- 
tury oM,  is  now  the  propert)'  of  a 
company  of  which  Oen.  Charles  Wil- 
liams, of  Manche.'-tcr,  i.^  presidt-nt. 
Its  pit    is    140    feet  in    depth.      The 
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vast  amount  of  stone  excavated  has 
not  been  removed  without  h.azard. 
It  was  here  that  Frank  Dumas,  a 
}0ung  Frenchman,  was  cauglu  by  a 
sudden  slide  of  the  rock  and  borne 
down  and  held  beneath  the  water  of 
the  pit  for  fully  fifteen  minutes,  when 
to  the  surprise  of  his  rescuers,  his 
fellow- workmen,  he  vras  found  to  be 
ali\'e.  He,  however,  in  after  time, 
by  an  act  of  recklessness,  lost  a  limb 
near  the  scene  of  his  former  thrilling 
experience.  Here  also  Daniel  R. 
Henderson  received  the  terri'ole  in- 
juries which  caused  the  amputation 
of  his  hands.  Work  is  now  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
T.  N.  Wheelock,  who  is,  perhaps, 
without  a  rival  in  soapstone  quar- 
rying. 

No  other  source  of  mineral  wealth 
has  as  yet  been  developed   in   FVan- 
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cestown.  The  old  gazetteers,  how- 
ever, mention  the  graphite  found 
(but  not  in  paying  quantities)  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Wtn' 
good  specimens  of  this  mineral  are 
readily  procured  on  the  farm  of  Wil- 
liam Follansbee,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered in  considerable  amount, 
man}'  years  ago,  and  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  proved  to  be  valueless. 
Black  tourmaline  and  hornblende  are 
fou>id  here  and  there  in  the  town, 
but  the  prospector  and  mineralogist 
find  little  of  \-alue,  interest,  or  beauty 
even  after  long  rambles  with  hammer 
and  chisel. 

Francestown  very  early  in  her  his- 
tory led  her  sister  towns  in  educa- 
tional interests  and  er.terprises.  Here 
again  Scotch  intelligence  harmonized 
with   Knglish   sense;     for   in   spite   of 


the  limited  resources  of  those  early 
days,  espcciall}'  during  the  Kevolu- 
tion,-  the  almost  rigorous  scliool  laws 
of  the  colonial  period  were  evidently 
respected.  Only  si.x  years  alier  the 
incorj^oration  of  the  town,  money  was 
raised  by  tax  for  school  purposes,  and 
even  earlier,  in  1771,  a  private  scliool 
was  taught  in  a  liouse  once  occupied 
by  Andrew  Uennison,  near  where  is 
now  the  residence  of  Kdmund  L. 
Hill.  At  that  time  the  lieads  of  fam- 
ilies were  wont  to  give  their  children 
much  useful  if  not  lil^eral  instruction 
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by  the  fireside,  a  practice  which  the 
present  gilt-edged  methods  of  teach- 
ing do  not  in  every  way  encourage. 
The  school  of  1771  was  doubtless 
the  tirst  in  town,  but  the  first  school- 
house  was  not  erected  until  eight  or 
ten,  years  later,  when  a  low,  poorly- 
finished  structure  was  built  a  trifle 
westward  of  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent academy  building.  In  this  was 
tauglit,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
years,  the  town  school.  In  1S06, 
when  the  division  of  the  town.ship 
into  nine  school  districts  was  con- 
summated, Francestown  had  210 
school  children.  In  iSij,  the  winter 
schools  of  the  town  boasted  4^0 
pupils.  Later  the  town  had  twelve 
districts,   two    of    which    were    union 
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districts.    and   this    is    iiominaliy    its 
present  iiunibei. 

In  the  olden  time  tlie  schools  were 
co!nparaU\c  ;v  large.  In  one  not 
o\'cr-popuIous  disLiict,  sixty  scliolars 
attended  during;  a  wiiUer  term,  twen- 
ty of  the  nmvl^er  being  fnrni^het^  1)\- 
two  families.  Great  fellows  I'mg 
past  their  minority  were  enrolled 
upon  the  registers  of  those  da>-s, 
strong  fellows,  loo,  bncolic  ronghs 
whose  demands  upon  the  teacher's 
muscles  exceeded  that  upon  his  brain 
tissue;  but  few  traditions  of  reckless 
and  riotous  insubordination  in  the 
little  crowded  school-houses  of  Kran- 
cestown  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  i-)eriod  when  an  hour-glass  and  a 
war  chil)  were  quite  proj>er  educa- 
tional sxinbols  in  rural  New  l{n':iland. 
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Among"  the  early  teachers  of  nuich 
local  celebrit}'  was  Ann  Orr,  whose 
ur.ique  methods  of  discipline  and 
soul-sustaining  tea-pot  received  copi- 
ous notice  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
Here,  too,  tau>.Jit  Clark  Hopkins,  the 
"John  L."  of  the  profession,  sixt\' 
years  ago.  He  it  was  who  once  on 
beginning  a  school  of  limited  repute 
(in  an  adjoining  township)  informed 
the  scholars  that  he  had  ordered 
twenty  coffins  which  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  fill  from  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
ruly, which  doubtless  caused  young 
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teeth  to  chatter.  T'or  years  many  of 
the  older  scholars  were  sent  during 
the  winter  term  to  the  academy,  the 
town  paying  their  tuition.  Tlii.^ 
nietho<l  of  sustaining  the  academy, 
assisting  worthy  pupils  and  relieving 
the  schools  in  which  the  scholars 
w'.rr  overnumcrous,  was  regarded 
with   much   favor. 

In  connection  with  schools  and 
school  matters,  the  legacy  of  Si.ooo 
given  by  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury 
should  be  mentioned.  This  fund 
enables  the  school-board  to  expend 
S50  annually  for  books  to  be  given 
as  prizes  to  ambitious  pupils.  This 
is  a  truly  valuable  incentive  to  the 
children  of  the  town,  and  in  a  ma- 
jority of  households  the  prize  books 
of  the  past  are  cherished  and  exhib- 
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ited  with  pleasurable  pride.  The 
nund.)er  of  schools  the  present  ytar 
is  six,  the  new  system  being  fairly 
popular.  The  school  buildings  now 
in  use  are  five  in  number.  In  the 
old  brick  academy,  wliich  has  of 
late  been  nmch  improved,  some  six- 
ty j)upils  are  acconunodated.  The 
upper  room,  which  is  otill  academy 
property  and  in  which  the  grannnar 
school  is  taught,  is,  in  its  appoint- 
ments, furnisliings,  and  appliances 
excelled  by  few  coumry  school-rooms, 
the  plank  desks  and  benches  hacked 
by  the  jack-knife  of  a  future  presi- 
dent having  long  ago  succumbed  to 
modern  ideas  of  comfort  and  taste. 
From  the  windows  of  this  room  may 
be  obtained  a  view  pleasing  and  in- 
spiriting if  not  inspiring,  which  is 
not  ahvavs  to  be  had  even  in  the  best 
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located  school  buildings  of  our  own 
Xew  England.  The  lower  room  has 
also  been  renovated  of  late.  Here 
the  primary  school  is  taught  by  Miss 
Minnie  M.  Tobie,  daughter  of  Daniel 
B.  Tobie,  who,  after  years  of  very 
acceptable  service  in   Massachusetts, 
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returned  to  bring  the  results  of  a 
large  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
juveniles  of  her  native  town. 

The  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
the  town  was  last  year  favored  with 
a  new  school  building.  Plere  Miss 
Mary  A.  Pettee,  daughter  of  George 
K.  Pettee,  is  fully  sustaining  the  fam- 
ily reputation  in  educational  lines. 

The  bn'ck  school-house  in  No.  4  is 
still  in  demand,  the  school  there  be- 
ing under  the  progressive  supervision 
of  Miss  Carrie  M.  Downes,  daughter 
of  Harlan  P.  Dov.nes. 

District  No.  8  also  retains  the  dig- 
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iiity  of  haviiiLi:  a  school.  \vhi'.-h  lias  of 
late  been  siiccessiiill\-  laught  by  Mis.s 
Mabellc  A.  Collmin.  daiigliter  of 
Martin  L.  Coli^urn. 

Xnnibei  \  the  T.K'iintain  district, 
is  still  Xo.  I  in  nuich.  Here  Miss 
Kinnui  F.  15ixb\-,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  K.  i'ixby,  has  just  coi  ipleteil 
her  initial  \vork — good  work,  too, — 
as  a  public  school  teacher. 

All  of  these  teachers  are  residents 
of  P'rancestown  and  received  their 
education  in  lier  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
members  of  tlie  school-board.  The 
principal  of  tlv;.'  academy  is  also  of 
Francestown,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
institution  of  which  she  is  now  the 
head. 

The  present  members  of  the  school- 
board  are  George  K.  Wood;  Miss 
Annie  S.  Clark,  whose  many  years  of 
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teaching,  literary  tastes,  and  up-to- 
date  ideas  give  her  recognized  prom- 
inence among  our  local  educators ; 
George  R.  Smith,  who  lias  ser\ed 
with  cedit  upon  the  board  of  select- 
men, and  has  entered  upon  his  second 
term  as  a  school  official  with  unim- 
paired popularit}-. 

We  find  the  name  of  George  F. 
Pettee  in  so  man.y  time-brown.ed 
registers  and  finger- soiled  prize 
books,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
make  some  mention  of  him  iri  our 
sketch  of  schools  and  school-board. 
Mr.  Pettee's  reputation  as  a  most 
capable  town  officer,  a  disp^enser  of 
good  stories  and  genial  jokes,  may 
be  enduring,  but  as  an  incomparable 
S.  S.  C.  he  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered. Xot  farther  back  in  school 
history  than  the  fifties,  the  sworn 
duty  of  many  a  committeeman  was 
to    awe    the    teachers,    depress     the 
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Carrie   M.  Downes, 


Anrie  A.  Dov\r.es. 


Elsie   B.  Do. 


Mary   A.  Pettee. 
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Harriet   iV ! .    B-yait 


Mary    L.    B'yant 


Mabe.lie   A.  Col'ou.-r.. 


Annie  S.   Cla-k. 
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Jennie  G.  Dodt'e. 


Maria  A.  Rtchardsor 


Annie    t.  Hulrme. 
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Jennie   E.  S'^a  tuci 


Carrie    M.  Coc^^rsr 


Mary  C.  V/illa-d. 


S-JS-i    H.    Vr.   I'. 
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scholars,  and  reap  ;i  fair  liarxx^l  of 
fri.e;hl  aiul  (leinorali/ntii.-)!!.  Mr.  Pet- 
lec,  himself  a  teacher,  and  with  much 
of  thp.t  good-will  toward  tiie  young  of 
which  so  many  stand  in  need.  Iniiided 
boitci,  and  to  him  more  than  to  an>- 
otlier  in:in  slirnJ.d  the  profitrd)le  cliar- 
acter  of  our  schools  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  be  credited. 

We  do  not  know  just  liow  maiiv 
hundred  school  teachers  Krancestown 
has  given  to  the  world,  but  perha})S 
the  family  of  Harlan  P.  Downes  may 
be  considered  the  banner  family  of 
the  town  in  recent  years,  since  seven 
of  Mr.  Downes's  daughters  have  tri- 
umphed   in    the    calling.       The    por- 
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traits  of  three  of  the  seven  may  be 
seen  upon  our  pages,  Annie  A., 
Carrie  M.,  and  Pvlsie  1^.  The  faces 
■of  other  popular  teachers  also  appear. 
The  history  of  Francestown  as  an 
-educational  centre  dates  back  to 
jSoi,  when  Alexander  Di  stin,  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  taught,  in 
the  town  school  building,  a  school  of 
advanced  grade.  The  idea  of  maiii- 
taining  this  school  seems  to  have  had 
its  birth  in  the  school  law  of  1719. 
which  compelled  towns  to  have  gram- 
mar schools.  This  law  was  repealed 
in  1789,  but  left  an  aspiration  for 
higher  educational  privileges  in 
Francestown.  Mr.  Dustin.  in  spite 
of  very  scant}'  facilities,   taught  sue- 
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cessfully  for  severed  years,  reading 
law  the  while  with  Hon.  Saniucl 
Bell.  He  is  known  to  have  had 
tliirt}-  scholars,  one  of  whom  was 
Levi    Wood  bur}'. 

The  Francestown  High  school, 
aliliougii  il  grew  in  favor,  was  sadl>' 
in  want  of  a  suitable  building  until 
1S19,  when  the  "Old  Brick  Acad- 
em}'  "  was  completed,  and  the  same 
year,  Samuel  Bell  being  governor, 
and  Titus  Brown  in  the  legislature, 
an  act  incorporating  ''The  Patrons 
and  Proprietors  of  Francestown  Acad- 
emy," was  passed  almost  without  op- 
position. I'he  corporation  organized 
late  in  the  year  1S19,  choosing  Peter 
Woodbury,  president;  Titus  Brown, 
clerk  :  Samuel  Hodge,  treasurer,  and 
after  "much  corrispondence  and  en- 
c[uiry,"  Mr.  Sim  IngersoII  Bard  was 
employed  "to  instruct  the  Academy,'' 
ioT  six  months.  Mr.  Bard  proved 
competent  and  was  popular,  and  the 
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aca(ieiii>-  leaped  into  prosperity  willi 
eii^lilN-four  pupiU,  yoiiu<;  Kiankliii 
Pierce  of  Ilills})oroiigh  being  of  the 
iiumbcT.  During-  ilie  succeeding'; 
twenty  years,  the  academy  continueil 
to  prosper,  alt'nou;;li  it  was  for  sliort 
periotls  a  scliool  "  fo''  ladies  only." 

Ill  1 84 1  the  little  brick  academy 
was  too  small  for  the  institution,  and 
the  second  stor\   of  the  "  old  vestrv  " 
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George  E.  Downes. 

was  finished  and  fur:nshed  for  its 
use,  the  ancient  building  liaving 
been  mo\-ed  from  the  north  side  of 
the  common  to  where  the  academy 
now  stands.  It  was  burned  in  1S47, 
and  the  present  building  was  im- 
mediately built  by  subscription, 
"every  nian  in  Franctstowi],"  and 
many  women,  contributing. 

Four  popular  ])rincipals  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  school   during  the   fif- 


teen years  succeeding  the  \  ear  1841, 
—  Rev.  Horace  llerrick,  Rev.  Ilarrs' 
Brickett,  Mr.  Henry  1\.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  SyK  anus  T[a\ward.  I'nder  Mr. 
Herrick  the  institution  gained  a  new 
lease  of  lite,  and  during  the  se\-en 
yea:s  of  Mr.  Hrickett's  serx'ice  en- 
joyed a  T)eriod  of  unparalleled  nu- 
merical pro.sperity,  there  being  i;,6 
pu}>ils  in  a  single  term.  Mr.  Ha\- 
ward  was  also  a  popular  teacher; 
many  of  his  pupi!s  were  quite  mature 
in  nund  and  years,  and  under  liim 
the  acadenn-  ranked  high  indeed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  M.  X. 
Roote,      a      gentleman      of     genuine 
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scholarship,  and  he  in  turn  was 
succeeded  hy  Charles  K.  r^Iilliken, 
who  taught  during  the  year  1S58. 
vSamuel  B.  Stewart  was  principal 
during  the  spring  and  fall  terms  of 
the  follow'ng  \ear,  after  which  Dr. 
Roote  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  school,  and  so  remained  two 
years. 

In  1862,  Frank  G.  Ckirk  took 
charge  of  the  academ>-  and  was  its 
principal  five  years,  his  v\-ife  hieing 
preceptress.  At  this  time  the  future 
of  tlie  institution  was  not  promi>ing. 
For  more  than  sixty  years  it  had 
been  building  principle,  developing 
intellect  and   stimulating  intelligence 
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in  Fraiiccstowii,  but  now  its  fortunes, 
ever  fluctuating,  sccuiccl  in  ptinia- 
nent  decline.  Schools  nioie  favored, 
locally  and  financiaily,  were  her 
rivals,  and  \ouui^  people  for  a  con- 
sideral)le  alUndance  seemed  want- 
ing; but  in  the  fall  of  1S62,  Mr. 
Clark  took  ccnunand  "in  person," 
and  the  following  five  years  were 
among  the  most  profitable  and  the 
most  vigorously  progressive  in  the 
histor>-  of  the  old  institution.  The 
school  bell  was  heard  afar  off,  and  an 
awakening  to  a  consideration  of  edu- 
cational possibilities  became  geneial 
in  all  the  neighboring  towns.      More 
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oratory  were  of  the  heroic  order. 
Reports  of  i:)atlles,  of  victories  and 
reverses,  of  siege  and  surrender  were 
themes  always  real,  often  exciting. 
Tlio  lelative  ability  of  commanders 
and  the  advisability  of  movements 
and  marches  and  measures  were  sul)- 
jecls  of  frequent  and  not  always  calm 
discussions.  Soldiers  were  going  to 
the   front   or  returnincr  on   furlouijh  ; 
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than  three  hundred  students  were  in 
attendance  during  those  five  years, 
there  being  more  than  130  in  a  single 
term. 

Francestown  was  then  full  of 
young  life.  Scholars,  "men  and 
women  grow:i,"  walked — marched 
in  platoons  through  her  streets. 
They  gave  a  zest,  and  .s]>irit,  and 
fresh  features  of  interest,  to  enter- 
tainments, and  public  meetings,  and, 
crowding  the  galleries  of  the  old 
meeting-house  on  the  Sabl)ath.  would 
have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
any  preacher. 

Three  of  those  five  years  were 
vears    of    war.       The    literature    and 
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military  trappings  and  equipments 
were  common  to  the  eye.  and  war 
songs  and  martial  music  were  in  the 
air,  and  the  students  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  hour.  The  debates  in 
the  crowded  lyceums  were  often  ani- 
mated, and  were  generally  more  sul- 
phurous than  logical,  and  frequently 
I)eojile  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  academy,  without  effort,  got  the 
benefit   of  the    rhetoricals.      On    one 
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t.cc;'sion,  alter  a  v'^orous  discussion, 
"actual  hostilities"  on  the  cC)nniion 
were  prevente<l  1.>y  interference  both 
wholesome  and  timely.  The  rccon- 
stru<:tion  acts  ]>asseil  immediately 
after  tlie  war  a].-,o  engendered  strong- 
feelini^,  and  were  fruiti.il'in  callow 
political  effusions  aiul  semi-intellec- 
tual "mix-ups,''  in  the  academy. 

Through  all,  the  school  waned  not, 
but  rather  grew  in  numbers  and 
standing.  Tiie  times  seemed  nat- 
ural, as.  of  course,  they  were,  and 
they    ga\-e    opportunities    for    actual 
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Among  the  principals  who  liave 
since  been  succes.sful.  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Cowelj,  a  graduate  of  Bates,  hehl 
the  most  conspicuous  ])lace,  since  he 
brought  the  school  into  great  promi- 
nence, having,  during  his  stay  of 
se\en  yeais  (1876-1X83),  a  very 
larg.^  at'endance.  The  students  of 
Mr.  Cowell  ha\e  held  periodical  re- 
unions here,  which  are  occasions  of 
enthusiastic  enjoyment. 

Charles  S.  Paige,  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  college,,,  and  a  student  uiider 
Mr.  Cowell,  was  also  a  popular  prin- 
cipal. }ie  is  now  master  of  the  High 
school  in  Bristol,  \'t. 

Of  the  hundreds  (vho  have  .gone 
from  Francestown  with  gratitude  to 
her  institution,  we  can  mention  but  a 


Mrs.  Emilie    Henderson. 

development,  as  well  as  display, 
that  in  an  era  less  rugged  would 
have  been  wanting.  Rivalries  were 
for  the  most  part  generous  and  tran- 
sient, and  friendships  were  never 
more  firmly  established.  There  was 
withal  a  pleasurable  interest,  an 
excitement  in  school-going  to  which 
the  surviving  studeii's  of  those  five 
years  love  to  re\crt.  Never  has  the 
discipline  and  instruction  in  Fran- 
cestown academ}-  been  better  than 
during  tho.se  five  years,  and  n.e\er 
has  the  regard  of  students  for  teach- 
ers been  of  a  more  appreciati\e  and 
enduring  character. 

During  Mr.  Clark's  term  of  service 
the  academy  received  by  endowment 
more  than  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
its  library  was  greatl}'  enlarged. 
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few.  George  H.  White,  for  }ears  a 
professor  in  Oberlin,  was  a  student 
under  Mr.  Clark,  as  were  the  follov.'- 
ing  :  Dj  .  Thomas  L.  Bradford,  prom- 
inent among  the  physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  compiler  of  the 
"Homeopathic  Bibliography  of  the 
United  v'^tates;"'  Clarence  B.  Roote, 
a  man  of  superior  scliolarship,  now 
principal  of  the  High  school  in  Xortli- 
ampton,  Mass.  ;  A.J.  George,  A.  M., 
who  has  become  distinguished  as  a 
teacher  of  ICnglish  literature  and  an 
editor  of  :,  goodly  number  of  cele- 
brated literary  works  ;   in  March  last 
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lie  delivered  an  address  before  t'lie 
I'hi  Ijeta  Kajipa  sc^clety  of  Vale,  llie 
subject  being  "The  l^dueatioiial 
\'nlue  of  Literrt^ure;"  George  C. 
Vrt.ston,  rcpresenLuive  aiui  sL:ile  sen- 
ator; and  bredehek  A.  liodge,  who 
lias  filled  n  s?at  in  the  state  senate  of 
Minnesota. .  Anio.'g  those  who  ean.e 
later  are:  lu'iiest  P.  Bixb,v,  of  the 
medical  profession;  Milton  G.  Star- 
rett.  who  was  ^.^radna  '  from  Tiifts 
college,  was  a  tutor  i:  liai  institu- 
tion, and  has  since,  in  1  ■)oklyn  and 
New  York  city,  taker  nigh  rank 
as  an  electrical  engineer;  Dr.  X. 
Wheeler  Rand,  of  ^Ionson,  Mass.,  and 
his  brother,  Dr.  John  P.  Rand,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  both  of  whom 
have  attracted  attention  in  tlie  lit- 
erary workl.  The  brothers  hav^  re- 
cently published  c  volume  of  ''  Ran- 
dom Rimes,"  which  will  be  found  to 
abound  in  (juaint  and  pleasing  poems 
of  unquestioned  merit. 

The  town  library,  thou.'.;h  not 
founded  by  the  fathers,  has  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  schools  and 
churches  of  the  town.  The  origi- 
nal library  or  nucleus,  which  later 
assumed  goodly  proportions,  had  its 
inception  in  the  strong  and  intelU- 
gent  interest  of  a  few  ri,[/ht-mindcd 
individuals  in  a  rising  generation. 

The  very  beginning  was  made  by 
Miss  Mary  C.  WilLird,  about  tlie 
year  1846,  through  whose  eilorts  a 
small  literary  club,  later  known  as 
"The  Home  Circle,"  was  organ- 
ized, the  original  members  of  v.hich 
were, — Miss  Mary  C.  Willard,  Mrs. 
Samuel  B.  Ilodge,  Mr.  and  Mr.^. 
JauK-s  T.  Bixby,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  McCaine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  P.  P>ixby. 

At  this  time  the  cabinet  shop  of 
Mr.   Willard  stood  where  is  now  the 


library  building.  In  this  was  the 
post-otllce,  Miss  Willard  being  post- 
mistress, and  in  this  the  first  case  of 
books,  purchased  with  the  proceeds 
of  entCL'tainments  conducted  by  the 
club  and  of  the  liberal  contributions 
of  its  members,  was  placed,  and  a 
small  circulaiing  libfar\',  of  v.hich 
.Miss  Willard  was  librarian,  was  thus 
establislied.  The  books  selected 
v.-ere  .  ^  the  best,  and  the  libraiy 
grew  in  volumes  and  in  favor. 

In  1S6.S  the  new  library  building 
was  erected,  and  seven  years  later, 
the  library,  under  favorable  stipula- 
tions,  became  the   town's  property. 

Perhai)S  we  sliall  not  find  a  iK'tter 
place  to  mention  that  Miss  Willard 
has  contributed  many  volumes  to  the 
library,  and  in  other  lines  shown  her 
interest  in  v.diatever  is  good  and  pro- 
gressive. She  it  was  who  presented 
to  the  district  the  large  and  beautiful 
flag  that  floats  from  the  staff  of  the 
village  school-house. 

\^'e  shall  be  charged  with  an  omis- 
sion if  we  fail  to  speak  of  the  Social 
library,  iiicorporated  June  15,  1S05, 
which  was  said  to  be  an  excellent 
library.  It  was  kept  in  the  office  of 
Titus  Brown,  and  was  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  '55. 

The  Phancestown  Savings  bank  is 
the  last  of  three  kindred  institutions 
vvhich  have  fiouri>hed  in  Frances- 
town.  Since  1S51,  the  banking  bus- 
iness of  the  town  has  been  consid- 
eral^le.  In  1S63,  the  bank  of  1S51 
was  reorganized  under  the  title  of  the 
I'irst  National  bank  of  Frai:cestown. 
It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  when, 
in  1891,  it  was  voted  "  to  discontinue 
business."  The  PVancestown  Sav- 
ings bank  was  chartered  in  1868.  It 
cannot  \k  said  to  liavc  escaped  the 
financial  depression  of  the  times. 
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l-'iaiicestown  has  a  Corigrogatioiial 
cluiicli,  of  which  Kl-v.  Henry  S.  Ives 
is  p:istor;  a  I'liitarian  church,  of 
which.  Rev.  \\\  h\  Place  is  pastor;  a 
grange  (Oak  Hill  <;iLV..ge),  of  wliicli 
lulson  \V.  H.  I'arnuni  is  master;  a 
^lasonic  kxlL^e  (Pac'f.c  Lodgi .  No. 
^45),  of  wliich  GeorL,c  K.  \\  uod  is 
^.master;  a  very  efficient  fire  engine 
company,  of  which  Hdson  H.  Patch 
is  foreman  ;  a  good  cornet  baiul,  led 
by  iJertram  C.  H}v.;,:-, ;  and  minor  or- 
ganizations. 

J'Vanccstown  village,  witli  its  tasty 
residences,  its  broad  street  shaded  by 
immense  maples,  and  its  historic 
landnnirks,  is  a  delight  to  all  visitors. 
Here  is  seen  the  Woodbuiy  mansion, 
occupied  for  nearly  a  century  by 
members  of  the  fa'uily,  in  which  was 
born  Levi  Woodbury,  whose  rep  ita- 
tion  as  governor  of  the  state,  United 
States  senator,  secretary  of  the  na\-y, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  judge 
of  tlie  supreme  court  of  the  Ignited 
States,  gives  him  a  high  place  in  our 
nation's  history.  One  may  still  see 
the  large,  square  front  room  in 
which  as  a  }-oung  lawyer  he  began  a 
career  which  doubtless  would  have 
led  to  the  presidential  chair,  had  it 
not  1;cen  cut  short  by  death. 

Here,  too,  is  the  Esquire  Brown 
house,  built  iv.  iS?7,  under  the  su]->er- 
vision  of  the  wife  of  Hon.  Titus 
]irown,  while  that  gentleman  was  in 
congress. 

It  may  here  be  s?.id  that  at  that 
period  P^rancestown  had  a  renrirk- 
able  representation  at  Washington, 
one  of  the  six  congressinen  from  Nev/ 
PLampshire  and  both  of  her  senators 
being  by  birth  or  residence  Frar.ceH- 
town  men. 

Midway  on  the  street  is  tlic  late 
home  of  Charles  A.   Vosq,  who  sur- 


\i\ed  the  v/reck  of  the  large  ocean 
steamer  (V;//;v7/. /;;/<•;■/< v?,  ari  extended 
account  of  which  is  gi\en  in  t!ie 
"Plisto.y  vvi  h'rancestown." 

P^irihei  up  the  street,  under  tlie 
maples,  is  the  house  in  which  Syh'es- 
ter  H.  Ivoper,  one  of  tlie  most  cele- 
brated of  New  H am] )sh ire's  inven- 
tors was  born,  and  across  the  way  is 
the  fine  residence  of  Kphraim  W. 
Colburn.  })rominent,  who  in  a  town 
of  different  political  complexion 
would  fdl  its  highest  offices. 

Just  abo\'e  is  the  cottage  so  taste- 
fully finislied  by  Daniel  R.  Hender- 
son, who  was  a  most  popular  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  representatives 
at  Concord  in  '93  and  '95,  and  was  a 
candidate  for  sergeant-at-arms  in  '97, 
to  which,  office  lie  wouul  most  prob- 
ably hrve  been  elected  had  he  not 
been  stricken  with  disease  which  ter- 
minated in  death  but  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  assembling  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Near  by  is  the  handsome  residence 
of  Plon.  George  W.  Cummings.  Al- 
though extensively  engaged  in  bus- 
iness, Mr.  Cummings  has  never  re- 
fused to  devote  liis  fine  abilities  to 
the  interests  of  town  and  state.  Pie 
has  servctl  one  term  in  the  house, 
two  in  the  senate,  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  His  p^olitical 
future  may  be  said  to  depend  largely 
upon  his  aspirations. 

The  residence  of  Jesse  P.  Wood- 
bury, formerly  the  Congregational 
parsonage,  has  still  an  interest  .to  old 
residents  of  the  town.  Mr.  Wood- 
bur>-,  its  inesent  owner,  is  a  nepliew 
of  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  and  by  pro- 
fes^ion  a  lawyer.  We  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  tliat  l:e  was  an 
assistant  paymaster  in  tiie  navy  dur- 
inor  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
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The  Inrge  oriok  liou.se  built  by 
I/awyer  Ilaselliue  is  also  a  pioiiiiuciil 
laiuhnark.  It  is  now  the  h.onie  of  llie 
fapiily  of  tiie  Lite  Tlioinas  l\.   lUxby. 

}v\'ery  oM  town  iii  New  IT.iiup- 
shiie  lias  its  relics  of  jxast  intluslries. 
I'rancestowii  a])0Uiids  in  them.  The 
streams  were  oi  course  larger  than  at 
this  (lay,  but  the  apparent  greetl  with 
which  even  the  small  brooks  were 
*'luirneb<ed"  for  the  irconsiderable 
water-power  within  their  channels 
seems  almost  pathetic.  In  streams 
that  now  after  a  f:w  weeks  of  sum- 
mer sunshine  will  not  float  a  trout, 
one  will  find  remnants  and  ruins  of 
mill-dams  and  wheel-pits  of  timbers, 
arc!  of  quaint  mill  furnishings,  .'.ome 
of  which  may  represent  industries 
quite  as  old  as  the  town. 

Besides  the  inevitable  sawmill  were 
the  cabinet  shop,  the  nail  factvjry,  the 
fulling-mill,  tlie  grist-mill,  tlie  wheel- 
wright shop,  the  box  shop,  the  oil- 
mill,  and  besides  these  a  potash  ^'ac- 
tor}',  an  earthernware  factor}',  and 
tanneries  almost  beyond  enumera- 
tion. Indeed,  it  would  seem  tliat 
there  was  a  proud  struggle  to  di- 
vert P'rancestown  from  agricultural 
courses  and  convert  her  into  a  manu- 
facturing town. 

It  was  natural  that  the  south 
branch  of  the  Piscataquojr  should 
have  been  selected  !)y  Da\id  Te.vis, 
and  quite  as  natural  that  it  should 
prove  the  only  stream  of  considerable 
account.  Mr.  George  Ct.  Sargent 
now  operates  a  sawmill  and  grist-mill 
where  David  Tewis  began,  and  does 
a  large  and  profitable  bur-iness.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  one  of  the  most  stirring 
and  prosperous  of  Francestown's  citi- 
zens. 

The  Clark  box  maTuifactor\-  is 
owned   by   Hiram  P.    Clark    and    his 


son.  Charles  II.  Chirk,  who  really 
furni>:i  the  oni\  goods  manufactured 
in  l-rancestown.  They  are  among 
th.c  sta])!e  men  of  the  town,  and, 
altliongh  members  of  ihe  party  not 
especially  fortunate  of  late,  have  had 
a  surfeit  of  office.  Hiram  P.  Clark 
wa^;  chairman  of  the  l)Oaid  of  select- 
men '*  in  war  time,"  when  for  a  Dem- 
ocrat to  be  elected  in  Francestowu 
rrieart  much  for  the  man. 

Franklin  B.  Slarrett  and  his  son, 
Willie  C.  Starrett,  are  Mr.  Sargent's 
chief  rivC'.ls  in  the  luml.^er  trade,  pos- 
sessing as  they  do  an  adaptability  for 
every  branch  of  their  business. 

George  D.  Epps,  whose  residence 
and  blacksmith  shop  are  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Clark  village,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  state.  He  has  filled 
mai.y  town  ofilces,  and  tliree  years 
ago  was  the  Populist  candidate  for 
governor. 

George  A.  Duncklee,  also  of  Clark 
village,  has  dealt  extensively  in 
cattle.  He  has  been  frequently  in 
town  ofhce,  and  has  t\\ice .  filled  a 
seat  in  the  legislature. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  of  the  scenery 
of  Francestown,  although  hills  in 
ranges,  and  ridges  in  commanding 
lines  with  tlie  indolent  Piscata(iuog 
and  its  shallow,  rapid  tributaries  be- 
tween, would,  if  tliere  were  no  ponds 
and  no  mountains,  supply  the  most 
of  it. 

But,  liappily,  there  are  ponds,  yes, 
and  a  mountain,  and  Pleasant  pond 
has  il-->  surrounding  liighlands,  its 
sandy  beaches,  its  moraine-strewn 
bord<.rs,  \vith  great  Indian  Rock 
Jumbo  of  boulders  near  its  busy  out- 
let, if  it  has  not  the  gruesome  tradi- 
tions, the  geological  enigmas,  and 
the  low-lying  shores  which  charac- 
terize popular  little  Scob)'. 
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But  in  Crotchet  iiioiiiUain  the  soiis  aiul  slopes.  In  August,  1S54.  tlie 
of  rVancestowu  glory  most.  This  most  extensive  forest  conflagration  ii> 
iiK^untain,  when  seen  from  the  north-  the  histcjiy  of  the  county  swept  over 
eni  I'.ills,  i^-  perh.ajis  :■:  its  best,  since  its  entire  surface,  leaving  neither 
one  there  sjvS  the  tr.lire  noilhern  trees  ntn'  herbage,  and  long  it  stood, 
side  of  its  curving  ritlge  and  twin  a  massive.  l;lackcned  monument  to- 
central  peaks.  Seen  to  southward,  innn's  most  useful  and  most  destruc- 
its  appearance  is  most  inspiring,  tive  agent.  Ouimby  makes  the 
standing,  as  it  does,  dark  against  the  height  of  thi-;  mountain  2,223  •'-'t^. 
sky,  a  single  pinnacle  at  its  western  !:>ut  later  surveys  liave  given  to  it  an 
termir.us.  A  road  ha.-  l)cen  baill  r.p  alii vi.de  of  2,c)fyo  Icet,  We  are  satis- 
the  northern  side,  so  that  one  can  fied  with  the  results  of  either  survey, 
ascend  witliout  weariness  and  enjoy  for  we  kriow  that  science  has  not 
a  view,  in  certain  features  said  to  be  taken  from  its  height  one  cubit,  tiiat 
unequaled  in  southern  Xew  Hamp-  it  is  just  as  lofty  and  just  as  grand  as 
shire.  when,    from    the    eastern    highlands, 

Crotc-liet     mountain     has     known.  John    Carson   gaze  J    upon    it   ere    he 

severe    vicissitudes    since    the    white  built    his    lonely    cabiri    on    Meadow 

men  came    to    settle    upon    its    spurs  Point. 


OUl^    XATIVH    STATK.' 

by  Dr.  y.  r.  Rand. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Xew  Hampshire, 
We  are  gathered  here  to  show 
Jlomage  to  a  common  birtliplace 
And  the  days  of  long  ago. 
We  were  born  where  rugged  mountains 
In  stupendous  grandeur  stand. 
Taught  the  lessons  of  our  childhood 
From  the  book  of  Xature  grand. 
So  to-niglit  we  wander  backward, 
Through  the  ^^cenes  <jf  youth  ela:;e, 
To  repeat  the  matchless  glories 
Of  the  grand  old  Granite  State. 

Others  ma>'  liavc  gieeiier  pastures, 
Broader  wheat-fields,  richer  mines, 
Valleys  decked  in  orange  blossoms. 
Hillsides  twined  with  budding  \ines ; 
Vi)X  the  pride  of  old  Xew  llamp>hire. 
And  tlie  ]»rodncts  of  liei-  ground. 
Are  not  corn  and  coal  and  cattle. 
Which  in  e\ery  ^tate  al.tound. 
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>•  {arm  and  hillside 
Is  pro(lucinc(  o'er  and  o'er 
Crops  of  noble  men  and  women 
XoUiing  less,  and — little  more  I 

"So,  it  1  should  a^k  the  question, 

Which  u[-oii  th.e  slrcjis  i^  tiile, 

*'  What  ■>  the  matter  with  New  Hampshire?  " 

Von  would  tell  me,  "She  's  all  rii^ht." 

And  she  is.      From  e\-ery  quarter 

Comes  the  proof  of  what  I  write — 

From  he:  naiTow  belt  of  ocean, 

I'h'om  her  mountains  capjicd  in  white, 

From  the  sacred  spot  where  Webster 

F"ir.st  beheld  tlie  morning  light. 

Comes  the  answer,  comes  the  echo, 

*'  Old  New  Hampshire  is  all  right." 

Where  are  found  such  scer.es  of  grandeur? 
Look  upon  Franconia's  height; 
■See  the  "  L)ld  Man  of  the  Mountains" 
Standing  there  in  silent  might, 
Minding  not  the  heat  of  summer, 
Caring  not  for  winter's  night — 
Symljol  C'l  New  Hampshire's  greatness; 
Yes,  "  Xew  Hampshire  is  all  right." 

Glad  am  I  of  such  a  Inrtr.place, 

Proud  am  I  of  such  a  state, 

Rome  upon  her  hills  of  glory 

Ne\"er  was  more  truly  great. 

Never  Roman  more  exultant 

O'er  the  spc>t  that  gave  him  birth. 

Than  am  I  that  in  New  Hampshire 

First  I  saw  the  light  of  earth. 

And  eacli  rolling  \  ear  increases 

My  devotion  to  that  laud. 

Tints  the  memories  of  childhood 

A\'itVi  a  beauty  truly  grand, 

Till  the  halls  of  recollection 

A  full  gallery  appear.  .  * 

And  no  picture  theie  so  piecious 

As  thine  own.  Xew  Hampshire  dear. 

O  New  Hatii})>hirc.  we  extol  thee  I 

Grandest,  noblest,  dearest  state  ; 

Well  may  all  thy  cliildren  call  tliee 

Queen  among  the  thirt\ -eight ! 
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/.    "  7Zv  Sforniiug;  Colunni''  or  ''For- 
loDL  Hopcy 

The  clay  aficr  the  last  assault  on 
Port  Hudson,  June  14,  was  a  gloomy 
cue,  and  was  passed  by  the  troops  iii 
burying  such  of  their  dead  as  had 
been  brought  off  the  field,  in  caring 
for  the  \vouridcd,  and  in  es' iiuatir.^^ 
tVie  ^•arious  losses  and  casualties  that 
had  befallen  our  army. 

It  was  during  that  day,  too,  that 
General  Banks  issued  liis  faninus  or- 
der, Xo.  49,  calling  for  volunteers  to 
constitute  a  "Storming  Column,"  or 
"Forlorn  Ho;)e,"  as  it  ^vj  s  called. 
Those  volunteers  were  to  assault  Port 
Hudson,  as  was  expected,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  an.d  the  place  for  thi^:. 
attack  was  to  be  not  far  from  the  ex- 
treme right  of  our  army.  The  fol- 
lowing v/as  the  order  issued  : 

IIkADOIJARTKKS    r)KPARlMF..NT   OF   THK   Gi:  K. 

Nixp-.TKKNTn  Armv  Corps. 

Before  Port  IlrnsoN,  La.,  June  15,  1SC3. 
Gfxerai.  Order  No.  49. 

The  Commanding  General  conjjratulates  the 
Iroops  before  Port  IluJson,  upon  the  steady  cid- 
vance  made  u'^)on  the  enemy's  woiks,  and  is 
confident  of  an  miuiediHte  and  triumphant  i.-sue 
of  the  contest.  \W  are  at  all  points  npori  the 
threshold  of  hi-^  fortificationij.  One  niore  ad- 
vance, and  they  are  ours. 

ror  the  last  duly  that  \  iclory  impor^es.  the 
Com'-Tianding  General  sumniotis  the  b'>ld  men 
of  the  Corps  to  the  organization  of  a  StorminR 
Column  of  a   thousand   men,  to  vindicate  the 


riap  of  the  I'nioii  and  the  memory  of  its  de- 
fenders who  have  fallen  I  Let  them  come  for- 
v.ard  : 

Oflicers  \\  ho  lead  the  Column  of  Victory  '\\\ 
the  last  assault  may  be  assured  of  a  just  recog- 
nition of  their  ser\'ices  by  promotion,  and  every 
Officer  and  Soldier  who  shares  its  perils  and  its 
glories  sh<\n  receive  a  medal  fit  to  commemo- 
rate the  first  grand  success  of  the  campaign  of 
iS6,^  lor  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi.  His 
name  sh.all  be  placed  in  General  Orders  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor. 

Division  Commanders  will  at  once  report  the 
names  of  the  OfVicers  and  Men  who  may  volun- 
teer for  this  service,  in  order  that  the  organiza- 
ticTi  of  the  Column  may  be  completed  without 
delay. 

Ky  command  of  Major-Gexeral  Bank.^.. 

Richard  B.  Irwin,  As.-^t.  Ajt.  Gen. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Bridge  was  assigned 
command  of  the  "  Storming  Column,'" 
having  for  his  staff  Capt.  Duncan  vS. 
Walker,  assistant  adjutant- general, 
and  l.icut.  Edmund  II.  Russell,  of 
the  Ninth  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
acting  signal  ofhcer. 

The  liearts  of  some  of  the  brave>t 
and  most  patriotic  of  our  uien  were 
moved,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the 
reading  of  this  order,  but  the  hearts 
of  otliers  equally  brave  and  patriotic, 
who  had  been  taking  into  account 
the  entire  situation  of  affairs,  so  far 
as  it  could  l)e  taken  into  account  by 
them,  were  not  moved.  Indeed,  the 
order  faile.l  utterly  to  awaken  any 
enlhu>ia^m  in  the  lieart^  of  the  ma- 
joiity  of  the  army.      On  the  contrary, 
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it  elicited  much  ini  favorable  coiu- 
uient,  atul  in  some  instances,  se\crc 
criticism. 

Two  moMlhs  earli'T,  5,000  men, 
at  least,  would  lia\c  \olunteered  un- 
hesitatingl)-  for  that  service.  But 
the  outlook  ha<l  changed.  Ai'd  wh.o 
will  say  there  were  not  the  l>est  of 
reasons  for  taking  a  different  \iew  of 
affairs? 

Certainly,  froiii  our  present  poirt  of 
view  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
order  of  General  Banks  would  have 
been  unwise  nnd  even  foolhardy. 
Not  one  good  reason  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  supposing  that  the  assault 
contemplnt'jd  by  tlie  ''Forlorn  }-Iope '' 
would  l:a\c  brought  results  different 
from  those  that  followed  the  attacks 
of  >ray  r;  anrl  of  June  14.  Our 
ranks  had  been  depleted,  and  our 
men  were  more  debilitated  than  they 
were  at  tho-e  earlier  dates.  And 
besides,  we  were  feeling  the  discour- 
agement and  chagrin  of  a  doiible 
defeat. 

And  further,  if  that  proposed  as- 
sault had  been  made  and  had  resulted 
disastrously,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  Gardner  would  have  been  em- 
boldened to  attack  us  in  front,  while 
Logan  and  possibb.'  Green,  after 
crossing  the  river,  would  have  made 
an  assault  upon  us  in  the  rer.r.  If 
.that  had  been  done,  Lhe  chances  were 
many  fold  that  Gardner,  as  we  have 
suggested,  would  have  dictated  terms 
of  surrender  to  Banks  instead  of 
Banks  dictating  them  to  Gardner. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
efforts  have  been  made  to  excu>'  the 
two  assaults  that  had  been  made  and 
the  third  one  that  was  proposed,  un 
the  ground  that  a  large  number  of 
the  troops  in  the  Nineteenth  army 
corps  were  nine-months'   men  wliose 


time  of  enlistment  abcady  had  ex- 
pired or  was  a!)Out  t(»  cxjjire,  aiKl 
that  their  withdrawal  would  so 
v/caken  the  army  that  tlie  troops 
remaining  would  be  forced  to  raibC 
the  siege  and  return  to  New  Orleans. 

lU.t  lhe  great  majority  of  those 
nine-riciitlis'  men  never  would  have 
left  General  Banks  in  such  distress, 
and  he  must  have  known  it.  There 
were  some  of  those  men  who  without 
complaint  already  had  over.served 
their  time,  and  some  of  them,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Sixteenth,  had  signi- 
fied their  intention,  v.'ithout  regard 
to  their  term  of  enlistment,  to  remain 
until  tlie  peril  then  threatening  our 
army  was  past. 

We  ought  in  all  fairness  to  add 
that  doubtless  the  peril  threatening 
N.-w  Orleans,  which  was  at  that  time 
very  great  also,  may  have  influenced 
Banks  in  making  the  assault  on  Port 
Hudson. 

Under  date  of  July  4,  1S63.  Gen- 
eral Kmory  wrote  thus  lo  Banks: 

"  I  respectfulh'  suggest  that,  unless 
l*ort  Hudson  be  already  taken,  yon 
can  save  this  city  [New  Orleans] 
only  by  sending  me  reinforcements 
immediately  and  at  an>'  cost.  It  is 
a  choice  between  Port  Hudson  and 
New  Orleans." 

But  the  risk  of  a  third  assault,  we 
ir'sist,  was  too  great,  notwithstanding 
the  peril  threatening  both  Port  Hud- 
son and  New  Orleans,  for  in  case  of 
failure,  the  then  existing  perils  would 
have  been  multiplied  many  fold. 

General  Banks  doubtless  was  grati- 
Uin\  that  his  appeal  met  a  noble  re- 
sponse, nearly  nine  hundred  men 
immediately  enlisting  for  the  perilous 
undertaking. 

Soon  after  it.^  enrolment,  that  vol- 
U!iteer  company  "The  Storming  Co!- 
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innn  "  went  into  .Miiip  at  tlio  uorlii  of 
l\)rt  Mudson. 

June  13,  General  Banks,  in  expec- 
ts iion  that  the  assault  v;as  about  to 
be  nirr.i.v,  addressed  in  the  following- 
words  quite  a  company  of  the  oflicers 
and  v,en  of  the  *'  vSlornilng  Column," 
who  had  asse:nbled  for  that  purT)use 
near  headquarters : 

"Soldiers!  As  I  look  in  your 
faces,  1  read  suftcrin:-;;  I  s^-e  uiar^is 
of  trir.l ;  and  3'et  I  see  determination 
— patience  I  No  soldiers  ever  had  a 
nobler  record  than  those  who  com- 
pose the  Army  of  the  Gulf.  Begin- 
ning with  nothing,  it  has  created  it- 
self, until  it  is  far  superior  in  pov,  er 
to  any  army  of  its  si/.e  in  the  United 
States. 

*'  You  have  actua]ly  marched  more 
than  five  hundred  miles,  scattered 
the  enemy  to  the  winds  v/herever  you 
have  found  him  ;  utterl)'  destroyed 
his  army  and  navy,  and  now  3'ou 
hold  him  captive  for  the  last  atid 
greatest'  triun]ph.  Never  were  y<)V\ 
called  to  nobler  du'y  than  that  now 
renting  upon  you. 

'*Open  the  Mississippi  ri"er,  give 
joy  to  the  country  and  receive  shouts 
of  joy  such  as  have  never  been  borne 
to  any  branch  of  tlie  Union  army, 
and  the  reward  God  ever  gives  to 
those  who  go  forth  to  defend  the 
coi  ntry  s  rights. 

"A  little  more  than  a  month  ago, 
you  found  the  enem\'  in  the  open 
couiitry  far  away  from  these  scenes. 
Now  he  is  hemmed  in  and  sur- 
rounded. A  few  days  ago  we  could 
see  neither  bastion,  parapet,  nor  cita- 
del. 

"Now  all  is  chan.^ed!  Our  gun.s 
range  all  over  the  works.  We  stand 
here  and  look  over  at  th.e  enemy  face 
to  face.     It  was  when  we  were  at  a 


distance,  when  we  had  to  cover  the 
lab\Tinth  of  ravine,  hill,  and  bayou, 
that  our  In  others  fell  in  large  num- 
bers. 

"Our  position  is  one  now  of  j)er- 
fect  safety  in  contrast.  Look  about 
you  ;  right,  left,  front,  and  rear,  our 
flag  is  on  tlie  thresliold  of  his  works. 
What  remains  is,  to  close  upon  him, 
and  secure  him  within  o\ir  gras]). 
\\'e  want  the  close  hug  !  W^hen  you 
get  an  enemy's  head  under  your  arm, 
you  can  pound  him  at  your  will. 
Uet  us  go  in  then,  and  he  can  never 
beat  us  back.  The  hug  he  will 
never  recover  from  until  the  Devil, 
the  arch  rebel,  gives  him  his  own! 

"All  about  me  I  see  written  deter- 
mination, will,  courage,  that  will  con- 
quer!  And  who  doesn't  know  that 
our  cause  is  the  best  under  the  sun? 

"Whenever  the  tidings  of  our 
triumph  goes  forth,  you  will  hear 
a  shout  such  as  3^0 u  never  heard. 
We  hear  that  the  rebel  arm}-  is 
mo\'ing  North  from  \'irginia,  S})read- 
ing  out  into  the  borders  of  the  states 
beyond  the  Potomac.  This  will  neces- 
sarily depress  those  at  home. 

"But  how  will  their  hearts  be 
cheered,  and  how  v>ill  th.ey  shower 
their  blessings  upon  you  v.-hen  they 
hear  the  news  of  your  triumph  !  Your 
names  will  be  entered  upon  the  ar- 
chives of  }our  country  ;  art  will  per- 
petuate your  struggles. 

"This  siege,  the  coming  struggle, 
and  victory,  all  will  Vje  carried  dow!i 
to  posterity.  Their  pride  will  be 
that  their  friends  were  present  at  the 
conflict  that  results  in  the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi. 

"You  deserve  rest!  ^'ou  ha\e 
earned  it;  but  I  must  ask  you  with 
power  and  force  to  finish  the  work 
3'ou    commenced  April    first    at    Ber- 
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wick.  Make  a  record  for  your>olves 
and  children,  and  tlien  take  the  rest 
3-011  have  earned.  1  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  prepare  yf;iirseli  for  the 
la.-t  great  sti  ii^<;:;ie. 

"  Cro  forward  with  ordinary  exhi- 
bition of  spirit  and  strength,  and  \ic- 
tory  is  yours.  The  enemy  of  >our 
country  will  be  your  captive.  Your 
flag  will  wave  over  the  battlements 
of  Port  Hudson.  Open  thj  MisMS- 
sippi  ri\  er,  and  the  rebellion  is  at  an 
end.  Your  fathers,  rjothers,  sisters, 
all  will  hail  the  news  with  delight 
and  bless  you  forever.  You  have 
suffered  deprivations,  you  have  made 
great  sacri^ces;  but  after  it  conies 
glory,  and  after  glory,  rest  I  ]3uckle 
on  the  aimor  then,  make  this  one 
more  great  exertion. 

"  I  assi  re  you,  in  the  name  of  tl  e 
president  of  the  United  States,  that 
you  can  confer  a  favor  no  greater 
upon  your  country  than  this!  Xo 
appeal  tha;  I  can  make  can  express 
the  importance  of  this  movement. 
Gi\'e  us  one  more  effort,  and  we  will 
whip  the  enemy  until  desolation  shall 
leave  him  as  naked  as  the  vulgar 
air." 

In  this  address,  as  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. Bar.ks.  as  the  saying  goes, 
put  his  best  foot  forward,  and  made 
out  a  case  quite  as  strong  as  the  fact^' 
\'.'Ould  \\ arrant;  indeed,  stronger  ii"! 
some  respects,  as  eveiy  soldier  wh.o 
was  there  before  Port  Hudson  and 
who  had  been  a  careful  obi-erver, 
must  have  felt. 

The  fourth  of  July,  1S63,  was  de- 
cid-:d  upfai  for  that  final  assault. 
Accordingly,  on  July  3,  Generals 
Banks,  Weitzel,  Grover,  Granger. 
Emory,  and  several  of  their  staff" 
officers,  and  the  ofiicers  of  many  of 
the  regiments,    visited    the    camp    of 


the  "  l-'orlorn  Hope"  and  received 
messages  from  the  Ijoys  lor  the  "dear 
ones  at  home."  (lOod-bNs  and  fare- 
wells were  sorrowfully  exchanged, 
for  no  one  could  reasonably  expect 
that  any  of  those  volunteers,  if  the 
attack  were  made,  would  escape 
death,  wounds,  or  Confederate  pris- 
ons. 

General  Panks  on  tlu:t  occasion 
addressed  the  volunteers,  saying  sug- 
gestively among  other  things,  that 
when  their  ranks  were  broken  the\' 
would  better  go  to  their  several  tents, 
write  letters  to  their  friends  and 
loved  ones  at  home,  and  then  rest 
in  preparation  for  the  duties  of  tlie 
morrow. 

The  assault  was  to  be  made  at 
daybreak,  and  tliey,  poor  men,  were 
promised  that  they  "should  eat  break- 
fast inside  the  Rebel  works." 

The  long  roll  was  sounded  at  half 
past  two  in  the  morning,  and  each 
member  of  the  "Storming  Column" 
silently  took  his  place  in  the  line, 
ready  to  meet  the  bloody  fate  that 
surely  awaited  him  if  tiie  attack  were 
made. 

General  Banks  and  staff  soon  after 
appeared.  He  rode  down  the  line 
and  back,  then  to  a  jioint  near  the 
centre,  wliere  he  halted.  Hat  in 
h-^nd,  he  then  saluted  tlie  men.  He 
next  deliberately  drew  from  his  breast 
pocket  a  despatch  from  General  Grant 
announcing  the  fall  of  \'icksburg, 
and  in  a  most  imj^ressive  manner 
read  it  to  the  troops. 

General  Banks  then  said  to  the 
volunteers  that  in  view  of  the  fall 
of  Yicksburg,  the  contem[)lated  as- 
sault would  be  postponed  until  fur- 
ther orders.  Fortunate  provifience  I 
We  had  been  spared  another  sacrifice. 

The   men    retired    again    to    their 
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tents.  Maiiv  of  tliem  l:a\iiv^-  passed  of  General  I'anks.  There  was  no 
a  wakeful  night,  ([uickl>-  fell  asleep,  lack  of  courage,  but  many  of  our 
and  dreamed,    and  woke  not   to  the     men  believed  there  would  be  simjjly 

another  waste  of  life  with  notliing 
gained  b>"  the  assault.  If  ordered  to 
make    an    attack,    our   troops    would 


horrid  din  arid  roar  of  battle  atid 
scenes  of  caina:;e,  but  to  honorable 
mention,  whi<.h  tliey  certainly  de- 
served. 

When  at  length  the  "  Fv^rlorn  Hope  " 
had  the  merited  honor  of  leading  the 
other  troops  as  they  entered  Port 
Hudson  to  take  pos-es  ion  a^ter  its 
surrender,  no  one  was  inclined  to 
raise  an  objection. 

The  Sixteenth  regiment  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Forlorn  Hope"  the 
following  officers  and  men :  Com- 
pany A,  Corporal  Daniel  C.  Daccy  ; 
Company     B,     Private     Kdward     J. 


have  obL'yed,  but  they  did  not  care 
to  volunteer  in  what  seemed  to  them 
to  be  a  liopeless  and  useless  under- 
takiiig. 

^  s  everybody  wb.o  knew   anything 
of    the    department    cf    the    >rulf  will 


acknowledge,  no  more 
men  ever  stood  in  the  ranks  of  an 
army  than  those  who  composed  the 
luglith  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  regiments.  \'et 
on/jy  three  men  from  the  former  and 
Wiley;      Company      C,      Lieutenant     only  one    from    the    latter    regiment. 


Edward  J.  O'Donnell,  Corporal  Clin- 
ton Bohannon,  and  Private  Asa  Bur- 
gess, Company  F,  Lieuten.ant  Edgar 
E.  Adams;  Company  II,  Captain 
John  L.  Rice;  Company  K,  Corporal 
William  A.  Rand  and  Private  Rnfi^s 


volunteered  in  that  last  proposed  ven- 
ture against  Port  Hudson. 

We  may  add  tliat  the  months  and 
years  of  delay  in  giving  to  those 
brave  and  patriotic  volunteers  the 
memorial  that   was   promised   at   tiie 


L.    Jones.       The    name    of    Corporal     time,    is    a    wcll-nigh    unpardonab' 


Rand  appears  first  on  that  roll. 

While  according  all  praise  to  those 
brave  men  of  our  own  regiment,  and 
to  their  comrades  from  other  regi- 
ments, we  cast  no  refxect'ons  upon 
th-^se  who  declined  to  answer  the  call 


neglect  on  the  part  of  the  I'nited 
States  government.  What  duty  is 
more  imperative  than  for  a  govern- 
ment to  fulfil  its  pledges  to  those 
who  offered  themselves  in  sacrifice  to 
pre5er\-e  tlie  Union  ? 


Note. — The  author  desires  suggestions  or  corrections  from  aay  comrade  of  the  Sixteenth  or  any  other  regiment. 


COURAGE. 


By  George  Bancroft   Grijnth. 

The  bright  clouds  biing  no  rain, — 

Ah  I    When  't  is  dark  the  stars  shine  out 

So,  dear  friend,  why  com])lain  ? 

Why  harbor  grief  or  doubt  ^ 

Desjiair  not  in  the  darkest  huur; 

God  to  be  God  must  speak  with  power. 
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CoHtluctcd  by  Fred  Gin-JiHi;,  State  Superintendent  of  Publie  hniruction. 


MV    PEDAGOGICAL    CREKO; 

By  J  J'.   T.  Harn's^  U.  S.  Coninii^sioner  of  F.du-:a(io}'. . 

H'ci\ing  been   asked   to  write  a  biief  tions  of  individuals   into  social  \vholes. 

statement    of    niv-   educational    creed,   1  By   these    combinations    the    individual 

set  down   whiit  I  consider  to  be  inipor-  man  is  enabled   to  exist  in   two  forms, 

tant  principles,  without,  hov/ever,  taking  First,  there  is  his  personal  might,  and 

the  pain^   to  arrange  them   'w\   any  sys-  second,  there  is  the  reinforcement  which 

ten^atic  order.      Many  years  ago,  on  be-  comes  to  him  as  an  individual  through 

ing  asked  for  a  definition  of  education,  the  social  unit,  the  fanrlv,  civil  societv, 


I  described  it  as  the  process  by  which 
the  individual  is  elevated  into  the 
species,  and  explained  this  brief  and 
technical  definition  by  sa\;ng  that  edu- 
cation i:ives  the  indivi-iual  the  wisdom 


the  state,  the  church.  The  individuals 
endow  ihe  social  unit  in  which  they  live 
with  their  own  strength,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  v.hole  institution  is  far 
greater  than  th?t  of  any  individual.  In 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  race,  fact,  the  combined  strength  is  greater 
It  teaches  him  how  his  specie.-,,  that  is  than  the  aggregate  of  the  individiril 
to  say,  mankind  in  general,  has  learned  strengtiis  which  compose  it.  Ten  Rob- 
what  nature  is  and  what  are  its  proc-  inson  Crusoes  acting  in  conjunction  are 
es:-es  and  la-\s,  and  b}-  what  means  equal  not  only  to  terj  individual  Cru- 
nature  may  be  made  useful  to  man.  soes.  but  to  ten  times  ten. 
This  lesson    of    experience   is   the   con-  It  follows  from  this  view  of  education 

quest  of  ratur^'.  (as  a  mean^  of  titting  man,  the  individ- 

The  second  and  more  important  les-  ual,  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  of 
son  is,  however,  derived  from  the  expe-  his  species  or  lace  obtained  through  two 
rienct  of  human  nature — the  maimers  kinds  of  experience^  tljat  I  must  set  a 
and  customs  c>f  men,  the  moti'.es  v.hich  very  high  value  on  the  accunudated 
govern  human  action  and  especially  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  I  must  think  iljat 
evolution  or  develo[)njent  of  human  in-  the  man  as  an  uneducated  indi\idnal  is 
stitutions.  tliat   is   to  sa\,   the  combina-     intinitely  below  man  as  an  educated  in- 

»  Reprinted  from  TJu  School  Journal  oi  June  :•>.  1S07. 
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dividual.  I  nuist  think,  tot-».  thcii  a  sys- 
lein  which  proposed  to  let  the  individ- 
ual worl-:  out  his  education  entirely  by 
himself — Kaspar  }iat!ser  st\le — is  the 
grcale>t  possible  inisiake.  Rousseau's 
doctrine  of  a  return  to  nature  must  also 
seem  to  me  the  cfrcatest  hercs\-  in  edu- 
cational  doctriii-\  But  with  this  educa- 
tional principle  so  Car  as  stated  above, 
one  does  not  have  any  protection  against 
a  wroni;  tendency  in  meth.od  which  may 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
tribution of  the  social  whole  is  the  es- 
sential thing,  and  the  contribution  of 
the  individual  the  unessential  thing. 
Keeping  in  view  that  essential  thing, 
educational  method  is  prone  to  neglect 
too  much  the  individual  peculiarities. 
arid  above  all  to  undervalue  the  self- 
act  i\-ity  of  the  pupil  in  gaining  knov.l- 
QdgQ..  It  does  not  consult  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  pupil,  and  cares  little  or 
nothing  for  his  interest  in  his  studies. 
Jt  is  content  if  it  secures  the  substantial 
thing,  namely,  that  the  indi\idual  should 
learn  the  v,isdv>m  of  the  race  and  the 
lesson  of  subordinating  himself  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  liis  fellow-men. 
It  is  content  if  it  n:akes  him  obedient. 
He  must  obey  not  only  the  laws  of  the 
state  but  the  conventional  rules  of  eti- 
Cjuette.  Ahovf^  all.  lie  must  obey  his 
parents,  his  teacher,  and  his  elders. 
TJiis  requirement  of  obedience  carried 
out  to  the  extent  dcman.ded  in  China, 
and  to  a  less  degr-.-e  in  monarchical 
countries  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country 
until  Very  recen'.ly,  is  based  on  r  loo 
exclusive  contemplation  of  the  social 
ideal  as  the  chief  object  of  education, 
and  I  hasten  to  add  the  statements 
needed  to  correct  its  incompleteness. 

DEVELOr.MtN'r    ACCORDTN';    TO    S7:LK- 

Ainivnv. 
II.   All    education     is    based    on    the 


principle  of  self-activity.  The  individ- 
ual to  be  educated  has  the  potentiality 
cf  perfection  in  various  degrees,  and 
can  attain  this  by  his  self-acti\ity.  A 
material  bodv  or  a  median ic.il  aggreorate 
of  any  kind  can  be  modeled  or  formed 
or  modified  externally  into  soine  desira- 
hle  shape.  But  this  external  molding 
is  not  education.  Education  implies. 
as  an  essential  condition,  the  activity  of 
a  self.  It  follov.s  from  this  that  while 
the  end  of  education  must  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  individual  into  the  species, 
tliat  this  can  only  happen  through  the 
self-activity  of  the  indi\-idual. 

I  saw  this  principle  clearly  before  I 
saw  the  entire  principle  to  which,  it  is  a 
part,  namely  the  relation  of  the  individ- 
ual to  society.  I  can  readily  sym- 
pathize with,  scores  of  my  friends  and 
companions  in  education  who  see  this 
principle  of  self-activity,  but  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  insight  into  tiiat  func- 
tion of  self-activity  of  the  individual 
which  is  to  so  act  that  it  may  reinforce 
itself  bv  tlie  self-activity  of  institutions 
or  social  wholes. 

Eollowing  this  necessity  of  the  indi- 
vidual J  belie\"e  that  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  arrest  the  devel- 
opment according  to  self-activity.  An}- 
h.arsh,  mechanical  trainin_:2:  v«'ill  tend  to 
arrest  development  of  the  child.  There 
is  for  human  beings,  as  contrasted  with 
lower  animals,  a  long  period  of  helpless 
infancy.  This  long  period  is  required 
for  the  development  of  man's  adapta- 
tion.-, to  the  s{)iritual  environment  im- 
plied in  the  habits,  modes  of  behavior, 
and  the  arts  of  the  social  community 
into  V,  hich  man  ii,  born.  Professor  John 
Eiske  has  shown  the  importance  of  this 
fact  to  the  theory  of  evolution  as  ap- 
plied to  man.  It  is  the  rjiost  important 
contribution  whicii  that  doctrine  has 
made  to  pedagogy.      If  the  child   is  at 
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any  epoch  of  his  long  period  ..f  help- 
lessness iiuirrd  to  liny  habit  or  fixed 
form  of  activity  belonging  to  a  lower 
stage  of  development,  the  tendenc)  will 
be  to  aiicst  growth  al  tliat  standpoint 
and  to  make  it  ditncuil  or  next  to  im- 
possible to  (onlin.ie  the  growth  of  th>! 
child  into  higher  and  more  civilizcl 
f(;rms  of  soul-activity.  Any  over-culti- 
vation of  sense  perception  in  tender 
}ears,  any  severe  .■'nd  long-ccmtinucd 
stress  upon  the  exercises  of  the  men^ 
ory  will  prevent  the  rise  of  the  soul  into 
spiritual  insight.  I  tliereLore  di.Uru.^t- 
many  of  the  devices  invented  by  teach- 
ers of  great  will  power  to  secure  thor- 
oughness of  learning  the  sturlies  in  th.e 
primary  school. 

THREK    STAGES    OF    THINKINi',. 

111.  My  doctrii  e  of  rational  psychol- 
ogy holds  that  there  are  three  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  thinking  power. 
The  first  stage  is  that  of  sense  percep- 
tion, and  its  form  of  tliinking  conceive? 
all  objects  as  having  independent  being 
and  as  existing  apart  from  all  relation 
to  otiier  objects.  It  v.uuld  set  up  an 
atomic  theory  of  the  i^miverse  if  it  were 
questioned  closely. 

The  second  stage  of  knowing  is  that 
which  sees  e\-erything  as  depending 
upon  the  environment.  Everything  is 
relative  and  cannot  exist  apart  from  its 
reiatio.^s  to  otcer  things.  The  theory 
of  the  universe  from  this  stage  of  think- 
ing is  pantheistic.  There  is  one  abso- 
lute unity  of  rU  tiiirigs.  i*:  aU.me  is  in- 
dependent and  all  the  others  are  de- 
petident.  They  are  phenomenal  and  it 
is  the  abs(  lute.  Pantheism  conceives 
the  universe  a<^  one  vast  sea  of  being  in 
\Nhich  the  particular  waves  lose  their 
individuality  after  a  brief  manifestation. 

The  third  stage  of  thinking  arrives  at 
the  insight  that  true  being  is  self-active 


or  self-dvtermined.  Ft  is.  therefore,  self- 
consclou>  being  and  is  above  intellect 
and  will.  Inasmuch  as  intellect  is  in  it> 
essev.iial  nature  altruistic,  or  that  which 
makes  itself  its  Ovvn  object  and  gives 
o))jective  being  to  uthers,  it  follows  thac 
its  \  iew  of  the  world  sees  the  necessity 
of  presupposing  a  divine  reason  as  the 
absolute  which  creates  in  order  that  it 
may  share  its  being  witli  others  in  its 
ov.n  image. 

According  to  my  thir.king,  the  most 
important  end  of  education  is  to  take 
the  pupil  safely  tli rough  the  world- 
theories  of  the  first  and  second  stages, 
nan^iely,  sense  perception  and  the  rela- 
tivit}'  doctrine  of  pantlieism  up  to  the 
insight  into  the  personal  nature  of  the 
absolute.  All  parts  and  pieces  of 
school  education  and  all  other  educa- 
tioi  sl.oidd  have  in  view  this  de\-elop- 
ment  of  the  intellect. 

INDIVIDUAL      RESl'OXSIDILITV       AXD      THE 
MORAL    WILL. 

W .  Corresponding  to  this  elevation 
of  the  intellect  up  to  the  point  where  it 
sees  true  being  to  be  self-active  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  moral  will  which  should 
be  reached  by  the  method  of  discipline 
adopted  by  the  school.  Intellectual  in- 
sight is  the  highest  result  of  the  theoret- 
ical training,  and  a  moral  will  is  the 
highest  result  of  the  practical  side  of 
sc'.iool  education.  The  kindergarten 
work  treats  with  the  requisite  degree  of 
tenderness  the  early  manifestations  of 
will  pov/er  in  the  child.  It  gradually 
develops  in  his  mirjd  the  necessity  of 
Self-restraint  for  the  sake  of  cooperation 
with  his  fe;''ov.-pui)iiS.  He  must  in- 
Irbit  or  hold  back  ids  tendency  to  act 
v.ithout  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten.  There 
develops  in  the  child  tht-  pov.er  of  self- 
contrc»l  for  rational  ends. 
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riie  discipline  of  tl)e  elemciitaiy 
scliool  builds  up  ill  a  \ciy  powerful 
manner  the  sense  of  irul'\idual  respon- 
s'.liiiiiy.  Ev:h  child  fe«'r  tliat  lie  l^  re- 
sponsible not  o^iiy  for  what  he  docs  in- 
tentionally, but  what  he  neglects  to  do 
in  tlie  V. ay  of  peifo'.ining  school  duiie:-. 
This  is  the  most  powerful  intluence 
Nviiich  a  well-disciplined  school  exer- 
cises towards  the  production  of  charac- 
ter. Th  ?  child  subdues  Ills  likes  and 
dislikes,  adopl.^  habits  of  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence,  and  industry.  His 
industry  takes  the  form  of  two  kinds  of 
attention,  first,  the  critical  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  class  and  the  criticisms 
of  the  teacher,  and  second,  to  the  mas- 
tery of  his  own  set  ta.^k  by  his  unaided 
labor. 

Kverv  self-acrive  being  is  a  will  in  so 
Tar  a,  it  li'"i.s  itsjlf  oat  of  the  chain  of 
causation,  in  which  it  tlnds  itself  in 
nature,  and  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
modify  this  chain  of  action  in  accor- 
dance with  its  incrnatioi.s  or  ideas.  It 
can  origii'ate  modifications  in  the  chain 
of  causality  and  thus  become  responsi- 
ble ;or  tiie  scries  of  effects  which  flow 
from  his  action.  It  becomes  a  moral 
will  wlien  it  is  conscious  of  this  power 
of  origination  :  it  knows  itself  responsi- 
ble. Immersed  in  mere  feeling,  in 
mere  likes  and  dislikes,  interests  and 
anlipatliies,  it  is  not  a  moral  wiil,  al- 
though it  originates  new  causal  series  in 
the  world.  But  it  becomes  conscious  of 
its  responsibilities  when  it  obser\'es  in 
ilse'f  'he  power  to  inhibit  or  hoM  back 
the  chain  of  causality  in  which  it  hnds 
itself,  and  resist  its  inclinations  and  the 
force  of  iis  habits.  It  can  absolutely 
refuse  to  act,  and  this  demonstrates  its 
absolute  freedom.  Freedom  does  not 
mean  the  power  to  do  everything,  for 
that  is  omnipotence.  li;  means  the 
power  to  refuse  to  transmit  external  im- 
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pulses   and   forces   by   lending  them    its 
efforts. 

Al\Il>rMKNi     or     lNDIVII.»rAL     10    s«> 
C1L.1V. 

\'.  Schi)e)l  education  and  all  educa- 
tion is  a  delicate  matter  of  adjustnient, 
ina.-'mr.cli  as  it  deals  with  two  factors, 
spontaneity  and  prescription.  The 
latter  tends  to  determine  the  whole  in- 
C'i/idual  by  the  requirements  of  tlie 
social  whole.  'j'he  former  tends  to 
make  the  child  a  bundi-^  of  caprice  and 
aibitr.iriness  by  giving  full  course  to  his 
spontaneity  or  self-activity.  The  con- 
crete rule  of  pedagogy  is  to  keep  in 
view  both  sides,  antl  to  encourage  the 
child  to  self-activity  only  '*  in  so  far"  as 
the  sa\ne  is  rational,  that  is  to  say,  in  so 
far  as  his  self-activity  enables  him  to  re- 
inforce himself  with  the  self-activity  of 
the  social  whole,  or,  to  put  it  \w  another 
way,  it  enforces  prescription  upon  the 
child  only  in  so  far  as  the  same  is 
healthful  for  the  development  of  his 
self-activity.  Every  pedagogical  method 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  at  from  two 
})oints  of  view,  first,  its  capacity  to 
secure  the  development  of  rationality  or 
of  the  true  adjustment  of  the  individual 
tu  the  social  wliole,  and  secondly,  its 
capacity  to  strengthen  the  individuality 
of  the  pupil  and  avoid  the  danger  of 
obliterating  the  personality  of  the  child 
b\  securing  blind  obedience  in  place  of 
intelligent  cooperation,  and  by  mechan- 
ical memorizing  in  place  of  rational  in- 
sight. 

I  believe  that  the  school  does  pro- 
gress and  v.ill  progress  in  this  matter  of 
adjusting  these  two  sides.  But  I  hnd 
and  expect  to  find  constantly  on  the 
road  to  progress  new  theories  offered, 
which  are  more  or  less  neglectful  of  the 
delicate  adju::tment  betv.een  these  two 
factors  of  education. 
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PROGP.ilSS    lOWARDS     FRKKDOM. 

y\.  J  believe  that  ti)e  schuol  as  it  is 
and  as  it  h.i^  been,  is  and  has  been  a 
gieat  instrumentality  m)  lift  al!  classes 
01  peoj)ie  ir.to  a  paiiicipation  in  ci\  i- 
lized  life.  1  believe  that  the  world  pro- 
gresses and  has  progressed  towards 
freedom.  In  tiiis  respect  I  tliink  that 
every  form  of  civilization  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  world  has  some  important 
light  to  tiitu^v  iiijon  the  questions  rf 
pedagog^y.  On  the  whole,  our  new  aiul 
newest  education  is  better  able  to  hel[j 
children  whose  souls  are  imprisoned  in 
their  bodies  and  who  are  dull  and  stu- 
pid. The  education  of  to-day  knows 
better  than  the  education  of  yesterday 
how  to  arouse  such  children  by  the  ap- 
plication of  de\  ices  that  stimulate  their 
interests  and  self-activity.  It  knows, 
too,  better  how  to  hold  back  the  child 
who  is  filled  with  selhshness  and  teach 
him  to  subordinate  his  self-seeking  to 
the  interest  of  the  social  whole.  More 
than  the  child  of  Furope,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  the  American  child  is  precocious 
in  will  power.  In  iniproperly  conducted 
kindergariens  one  sees  very  often  two 
or  three  bright  children  monopolize  the 
attention  not  only  of  all  the  other  small 
children  but  also  of  the  teiichor.  Such 
child  gardens  remind  us  of  kitchen  gar- 
dens choked  with  weeds. 

IHt;    FIKI  b    Oi     CIKl.D-Sl  ;.  )>V. 

\TI.  I'inally,  a  word  in  my  creed  re- 
garding child-Study.  I  have  hoped  and 
still  .hope  frori  the  child-study  move- 
ment a  tiiorough  investigation  of  the 
question  of  arrested  development.  In 
view  of  what  I  have  said  above  regard- 
ing the  long  period  of  lielpless  infaiucy 
and  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
child  open  to  educative  int^icnces  as 
long  as  possible,  it  becomes  lu.'cessary 
to  ascertain  th<^   eftect  of  every  sort  of 


training  or  metiiod  of  instruction  upon 
the  further  growth  of  the  child.  For 
instance,  i\o  methods  of  teaciiing  arith- 
UKiic  by  tlic  use  of  l)locks,  objects,  and 
Gtlier  illustrative  m  Serial,  advance  the 
child  or  retard  him  in  his  ability  to  mas- 
te'-  the  higher  brandies  of  madien^.atics  ? 
U'hat  effect  upon  the  pupiks  ability  to 
understand  motives  and  actions  in  his- 
tory does  great  thoroughness  in  arith- 
metical instruction  have;  for  instance, 
does  it  make  any  difference  whether 
there  is  only  one  lesson  in  arithmetic  a 
day  or  one  each  in  written  arithmetic 
and  in  mental  aritiimetic  ?  Does  a  care- 
ful training  in  discriniinating  fine  shades 
of  color  and  rn  naming  them,  continued 
for  twenty  weeks  to  half  a  year  in  the 
primary  sckiool,  permaneiul\-  set  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  towards  the  mis- 
chievous habit  of  observing  tints  of 
color  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
mind  oblivious  of  differences  in  form  or 
shape  and  especially  inattentive  to  rela- 
tions which  arise  from  the  interaction  of 
one  object  upon  another?  Questions  of 
this  kind  are  endless  in  number,  and 
they  relate  directly  to  the  formation  of 
the  course  of  study  and  the  school  pro- 
gram! me.  They  cannot  be  settled  by 
ratio!ial  or  a  priori  psychology,  but  only 
by  careful  experimental  study.  In  the 
settlement  of  these  questions  one  v.ould 
expect  great  assistance  from  the  labora- 
tories of  physiological  psychology. 

Xotv. ithstanding  my  firm  faith  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  to  help  the  child 
enter  upon  the  fruits  of  civilization,  I 
am  possessed  with  the  belief  that  to  the 
school  is  due  very  much  arrested  devel- 
opment. Not  very  much  success  in 
this  Hne  can  be  expected,  however,  from 
tiiose  enthusiasts  in  child-study  who  do 
not  as  yet  know  tho  alphabet  erf  rational 
psychology.  TiiObe  who  cannot  dis- 
criminate   the   three  kinds    of    thinkin<: 
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arc  !'ot  like!}'  to  roC(\L;in7e  them  in  tlvJr 
study  of  children.  Those  who  ha\e  no 
id«M  of  arrested  de\-ciopment  will  not 
be  'ikely  t(.'  undertake  llie  careful  and 
deFjale  (>bservatio!i.s  V  liioh  explain  why 
certaiti.  children  siup  growing  at  various 
points  in  dilYerent  studies  and  require 
patient  and  persevering  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  help  them  over 
their  mental  dimculties.  The  neglected 
child  \\\\Q  li\es  tlje  life  of  a  street  Aiab 


has  bec^'H^e  cunning  and  self-heli-sful, 
but  at  the  expense  of  growth  in  intellect 
and  niorals.  Child-study  should  take 
i!p  his  case  and  make  a  thorough  inven- 
tory of  lii:.  capacities  and  linutations, 
a!id  learn  the  processes  by  which  these 
ha\e  developed.  Child-sludy  in  this 
way  \\:11  lurni.sh  us  more  \aluab!e  in- 
formation ft)r  the  conduct  of  our  schools 
than  any  other  fields  of  investigation 
ha\ ..  \et  done. 
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DR.    Gi:C)RGK    F.    FREXCH. 

Dr.  CfCorge  F.  French,  who  died  July  15  in  Minneapolis,  was  born  in  Dover, 
October  ^o,  1S37.  Upon  f>:raduation  from  Harvard  Medical  school,  he  entered 
the  United  States  aimy,  it  being  then  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  went 
to  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  and  placed  on  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at  Vicksburg.  Later  he  was  attached  to  General 
Sherman's  commiand,  and  pUaced  in  chr^rge  of  organizing  field  hospitals.  When 
Sherman  took  his  meniorable  "March  to  the  Sea,"  Dr.  French  v.as  with  him  as 
surgeon-in-chief  to  the  First  Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps.  He  resigned  from 
the  army  in  June,  1S65,  and  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  one  month  later,  and 
enteied  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Portland,  Me.  In  1S75.  ^^  ^^'^^ 
appointed  instructor  of  physiology  and  lecturer  in  dermatology  in  the  Portland 
Medical  school.  He  was  one  of  the  original  staff  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital. 
He  removed  to  Minnerpolis  in  1879.  ^"  I'^^Q)  ht;  became  professor  of  gyn;-L- 
colo:.y  in  tlie  Mini  enpoiis  Hospital  College.  He  \.as  appointed  president  of  the 
State  Examination  Jloard  in  1SS7,  and  in  1S90  he  was  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

REXJAMIX    F.    nuiNDV. 

lienjamin  F.  (juinby  died  suddeidy  al  Cioshen,  !nd..  July  17.  He  was  born  in 
Concord,  and  was  educated  in  the  old  celebrated  academy  at  that  place.  He 
was  62  years  old.  Mr.  Quinby  went  to  Chicago  in  1853,  and  foi  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  busir  ess.  For  he  past  twenty  \ears  he  had  been 
connected  with  Fuller,  Fuller  ^  Co.  Before  going  to  Chicago,  ^rr.  Quinby  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
reuiained  some  years.  He  was  very  active  in  scientitic  matters,  and  was  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  active  members,  and  at  oi'.e  time  president,  of  the  Illinois 
State  Microscopical  society  of  Chicago.  He  was  also  a  liicmber  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  society  of  London. 
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/a.ad  7.7.":/  a  :.,-ll.knn:,  „  Rntsviouih,  .V.  H.,  citizen 
hoi  to  say  nlout  /its  dxprritiict'. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hlakc  of  r,;  \l\\i\\  street  says  :  '-I  had  a 
di->trc>siiig:  pain  in  my  back,  di/ziiicss  and  head 
aclie  and  an  ani;oyini;'  urinary  diiliculty.  I  uxnt  to 
the  Philbrick  I'hinnaiiy  and  jrot  a  box  of  X)ian's 
Kidn'.'y  I'ills  for  i*.,  rud  t'lcy  gavc:  nu  .crreat  r-licf. 
i  had  an  accid  ut  wliich  injured  my  spine  and  my 
physicians  tell  me  it  is  incurable,  consequently  I 
canaot  hope  for  a  }>erinaneni  cure,  but  I  will  .-^ay 
thi;;.  that  by  takinsf  half  a  box  of  Dean's  Kidney 
Pill.s  I  was  "relieved  of  my  backache  and  the  uri- 
nary ditficulty.  I  srave  the  balaJice  of  the  box  to  my 
son  who  has  been  troubled  with  k-ducy  coinpUtlnt 
also.  Tliey  dil  him  so  much  i;ood  that  he  went  and 
•rot  more  and  thc-y  or.  e<l  him.  I  can.'wilhoui  hesi- 
tancy. recoinmLu'd  Doaii's  Kidney  PiJl;  for  back- 
ache a!id  uritiay  trouble.  I  consider  tlieni  a  valu- 
able medicine,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me 
as  indur.singr  I.'uan'-s  Kidney  Pills." 
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TIIJC    A^a•:RICAN-H^ESH    HLSTORICAL    SOLTETV 
By  Jo!ui  C.  IJiiihan, 
an    a^j:e    of 


jjHAT    this    is 

societies,  coloriial.  revo 


liitioiiary.  raciai,  and 
otherwise,  goes  without 
saying,  and  the  \-crv 
newest  in  existence  is  the  one  n.iade 
the  subject  of  this  arti'.de.  It  was 
organized  in  ]U)>ton.  in  the  historic 
banqueting  room  of  the  Ke\-ere 
House,  on  the  evening  of  JaTiuary  20. 
1S97.  The  o!)ject  of  the  formation  of 
the  society  is  well  put  in  its  constitu- 
tion. *'  Belie\ing  that  the  part  taken 
in  the  settleiiient.  fonndalion.  and 
uivbuilding  of  these  United  States, 
by  the  Irish  race,  h.as  never  received 
proper  recogni<-iou  from  liist.>rians ; 
and  inspired  by  love  for  the  repub- 
lic, a  pride  in  our  blood  and  fore- 
fathers, and  a  desire  for  hist-iric 
truth,  this  societ\'  has  met  and  or- 
ganized. 

Its  mission  is  to  give  a  plain  recital 
of  facts,  to  correct  errors,  to  supply 
omissions.  to  alla\'  jrassions.  to 
shame  prejudice,  and  to  labr>r  for 
right  and  truth.  While  we,  as  loyal 
citizens  of  this  repui>lic,  are  earnestly 


interested  in  all  the  \-arious  pha-es  of 
its  historx".  we  feel  that  we  sliould  be 
false  to  its  honor  arid  greatness,  and 
recreant  to  our  own  blood,  if  we  did 
not  make  a  serious  effort  to  leave  to 
those  generations  wliich  will  follow 
us,  a  clearer  and  better  knowledge  of 
the  im])orlant  work  done  by  men  and 
wcjmen  of  the  Irish  race  on  this  con- 
tinent. People  of  this  race  born  on 
Irish  soil.  ha\'e  been  here  from  the 
first,  prompted  in  their  flight  by  the 
motives  common  to  all  emigration, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  order  of 
things,  and  the  resolve  to  obtain  a 
freer  and  better  life  in  the  new  land, 
under  new  conditions. 

And  so  we  luu'e  come  together — 
natives  of  Ireland,  American  .sons 
<:)f  Irish  innnigrants.  nnd  descend- 
ants of  immigrants.  e\en  unto  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  American 
ger.eration-^ — to  duly  set  forth  and 
y>erj.>etuatc  a  knowledge  of  these 
things.  In  the  days  to  come  that  lie 
in  the  woTr.b  of  the  future.  whtTi  all 
the  \  arious  elements  that  have  gone, 
and  are  going,  to  make  the  republic 
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great,  are  iniitctt  \\\  tlic  AiiKMican — 
tlie  nuui  who  in  liis  ])<.T^on  will  rcpre- 
senL  the  old  races  of  earth — we  desire 
that  the  dev<ls  and  accotnjdishr.ients 
of  our  elenu-iil  ^liall  he  written  in  llie 
book  of  the  new  race:  telling  what 
we  did,  and  n.o  more:  gix'ing  ns  our 
rightfnl  place  !)>•  llie  side  oi  the 
other>.      To    accomplish    this    is    the 
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Fir.s"  Prc!--iU  III  of  Ihe  Anierican-Iiish  Historical 
Societ}-. 

])nrp()se  of  this  onr  organization  :  it  is 
a  work  worthy  of  the  sym^)ath\  and 
aid  of  ever\-  American  who  can  rise 
above  the  environment  of  to-da\-  and 
lo<'>k  into  the  broL;rl  fnture.  I'idelit\-. 
trutli,  honor,  are  the  watchwords  of 
such  a  pur])(j>e,  and  under  their 
noble  influence  should  our  work  l)e 
done."  This  is  a  br*»ad  platform. 
and    its     unanimous    adoption    is    an 


index  of  tlic  course  that  will  Ix-  fol- 
lowed. 

There  will  be  no  antagonism  of  the 
otlier  races  that  are  blended  in  the 
Americju  of  to-tla\-,  but  there  will  be- 
an earnest  effort  to  have  placed  on 
record  the  part  taken  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  nation  by  native>  of 
Ireland  and  their  descendants.  From 
the  earliest  })eriod,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  record,  colonists  and  immigrant^ 
to  Ireland,  as  well  as  their  descend- 
ants, whether  Scaudinaxians,  Saxon. 
Xorman,  or  otherwi-^e,  became  in 
time  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themsel\-es,''  just  as  tlieir  descend- 
ants here,  from  the  very  first.  hax'C 
been  American  of  the  Americans. 
They,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Gaels,  loved  Ireland,  and  that 
love  found  expression  in  the  names 
of  the  towns  founded  by  them,  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  otlier  states  of 
tlie  Union. 

They  loved  each  otlier.  and  their 
friendship  shaped  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  bearing  names  pecu- 
liar to  the  land  of  their  birth,  which 
thev  organized  in  conununities  whose 
residents  differed  from  them  in  blood. 
The  historian  of  Antrim  wrote  that 
when  Kew  Mr.  Mc(/regor  and  his  as- 
sociates came  to  Xutfield.  there  were 
many  more  of  the  same  race  and  faith 
remaining  in  Ho>ton.  There  they 
built  their  first  church  in  1730.  It 
was  known  for  years  as  the  Irish 
Presb\terian  church.  The  liistorian 
mentioned  said  that  its  first  pastor 
was  the  Re\-.  John  Moorhead.  but  he 
did  not  mention  this  fact.  \i/..:  that  in 
i;.:^;  these  same  peoj)le.  all  V)caiing 
names  c>f  the  same  character,  and 
nearl>'  all  of  the  same  creed  as  the 
fir>t  -^-ttlers  of  Nut  field,  met  on 
March    17.    St.    Patrick's    Dav.    and 
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celcbralfil  Irclaiui's  national  holiday 
by  or;^ani;'.in;4  a  I'dicvolt'iit  as'><)cia- 
tion  called  "The  Iri-b.  Society." 

None  but  Iri-hnuii  and  the  sons  of 
Irisbnicn,  or  their  descendants,  were 
eHi>ible  to  nieniber>hip.  Anions;  the- 
charter  menilK-rs  were  the  fatl^-r  ?a\(\ 
uncle  of  C"ien.  Ilenry  Knox.  The 
General  and  his  s(jn  were  members 
and  did  not  sever  their  connection 
with  the  society  when  the  General 
removed  to  Maine.  The  Re\-.  John 
Moorhcad  was  one  of  the  first  to  join 
it  aftei  its  formation,  and  f^;>r  a  Inin- 
dred  \ears  after,  it  bore  on  its  roll  the 
names  of  the  leading  Irishmen  and 
their  descendants  resident  in  l>oston. 
The  seal  of  the  society  bore  the  arms 
of  Ireland. 

Its  annual  annivcTsary  has  alwa>-s 
been  hehl  o\\  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
for  over  a  century  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  representing 
the  two  creeds  of  the  Irish  people, 
have  been  pre^ent  as  guests  of  thi 
society.  James  P>o\'d  was  its  presi- 
dent in  1S37,  and  delivered  the  cen- 
tennial address  on  the  occasion  of  its 
one  hundredth  anni\-ersar\-.  He  was 
a  Presbyterian.  In  his  address  he 
alluded  to  the  sentiment,  which  was 
then  finding  expression  among  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of 
the  society,  that  their  ancestors, 
althoug!i  born  in  Ireland,  were  not 
Irish  ;  but  for  himself,  and  for  the 
society,  he  repudiated  such  state- 
ments. The  founders  of  the  sr^cicty 
were  Irish,  and  it  was  a  vain  effc^rt  to 
rob  them  of  their  nationality.  He 
was  Irish,  as  they  were:  and  In-  was 
S])eaking  on  their  behalf,  as  well  as 
on  his  own.  'J'he  si>irit  of  this  good 
man  was  transmitted  to  his  son. 
lugliteen  years  later,  in  i>!55.  tlie 
first    and    only   Know    Nothing    gov- 


ernor of  Massachusetts,  disbanded 
four  cnmpanie.s  of  the  state  militia, 
comp(jsed  of  men  of  Irish  birth  or 
parentage.  o\\  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  with  arms,  on 
account  of  their  nationality.  Col. 
John  C.  i'.o\cl,  son  of  the  ex-pres- 
ident of  the  Irish  vSociet\-.  was  a 
member  of  the  governor's  staff.  He 
wa^  a  prominent  merchant,  and  was 
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hon.   Ed.vard  A     Mosely. 

Secretary    Intcr^r-lale    CommercL-    Couir.iissioH. 
I'rcsiJeiit  ('. -iieral,  Washinglon,  D.  C. 

well   known    in    business    and    social 
circles. 

On  the  day  following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  nrtler  di>banding  the  com- 
panies, he  sent  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor, resigning  his  position,  for  tlie 
reason  that  l.)e!ng  of  the  same  nation- 
alit>-.  he,  too,  was  unworthy  of  the 
place  to  which  lie  wa.s  appointed. 
The  governr»r  promptlv  replied,  in- 
forming him  that  his  order  was  aimed 
onlv  at  those   Irish  who  were  of  the 
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Catholic  faith,  and  not  at  men  hkc 
hiiu  who  weie  Protvslaats.  Cohinel 
Boyd  plll.)li^llcd  tlie  i>;o\ei nor's  letter, 
and  his  own  ixp]>'.  which  insisted  on 
the  acceptance'  ol  his  resijj^iiatiou,  as 
lie  cnn>idered  he  wa^  as  Irish  as 
those  who  were  Catholics,  and  re- 
sented tile  insiilt  to  his  ir.ilion:  lit}'. 

W'lien  the  Ci\-il  War  broke  ont, 
Governor  Gardner  not  orih"  failed  to 
respond  to  the  call  for  troops,  Init 
allied  himself  with  the  jvarty  which 
was  opposed  to  its  prosecntion.  The 
men  whom  he  had  dri\en  out  of  the 
state  militia  were  amoni;  the  first  to 
enroll  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Irish    Ninth     r^Iassachn>etts.    one    of 
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Tromas    Hanr.ilton    Murray. 

Kditci  of  the  Tri'iiinc,  Pav  tucket,   R.  I.     Scc- 
retaiy-(reiieial. 

the  first  three  _\ears'  regiments, 
which  was  led  to  the  front  b\-  the 
gallant  Colonel  Cass,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  disbanded  com- 
panies, and  who  seale<l  his  loyalt>'  to 
his   adopted    country  with    his    life'> 


bloexl  at  Mahern  Hill  in  June, 
kS62. 

Wlien  Pre>iden.t  Andrew  Jac^kson 
visitc'l  Pulsion,  the  Irish  S(viet_\-  gave 
him  a  reception.  Presidient  l]()yd 
delixered  the  address  of  welcome, 
and  alluded  tlicrein  to  their  common 
ori^MU.  In  re])ly,  the  distinguished 
visitor  said  he  had  alwa>s  been  protul 
of  the  countr}'  and  countrymen  of  his 
father,  and  most  devoutly  pra\ed  for 
the  da\-  when  Ireland  might  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  freedom  which  she 
set  richh-  deser\'ed  through  the  sacri- 
fices made  for  liberty  by  her  sons. 
Colonel  Boyd,  however,  was  not  the 
oidy  American  of  Irish  origin  to  re- 
sent the  action  of  Governor  Gardner. 

Gen.  Ijeujamin  K.  Butler  was  then 
in  command  of  the  Sixth  Mas>achu- 
setts.  He  refused  to  comply  with 
the  Older,  one  of  the  com|)anies 
being  attached  to  his  regiment,  and 
was  removed  from  his  position.  In 
liim  the  newly  arrived  immigrants 
from  the  land  of  his  ancestors  always 
found  a  stanch  defender,  read\-  at 
all  times  to  return  v\'ith  interest  any 
attack  made  on  them  on  account  of 
their  nationality.  These  facts  are  all 
matters  of  record  ;  the  roll  of  mem- 
h)eiship  of  the  Charitable  Irish  vSo- 
ciety  of  I^oston  is  the  exidence  :  yet 
how  much  credit  does  the  Irish  race 
receive  iherefor  from  modern  writers^ 
Not  a  word.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
writings  devoted  to  Xew  Hampshire 
histor\-  for  the  past  forty  years  that 
would  lead  tlie  reader  to  infer  that 
there  were  an\-  Irish  people  in  the 
state  before  the  Revolution  :  _\  et  our 
records  make  mention  of  them  almost 
fn^m  the  first.  Darby  Field,  who 
came  here  about  i^\;i,  is  styled  "An 
Irisli  >(»ldier  foi'  disem'erw"  He  i^ 
crediteil   with    bein^-    the    fJr^t    wliite 
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man  to  a^co-.d  Mt.  \\'ashiii>^toH.  Tlie 
first  of  tlic  ShaTiiion-,  one  ot  tlie  early 
families  of  T'lrtsmoulli.  was  a  Dublin 
man.  TIk-  \'aiigl;j!-'<  went  from  Ire- 
land to  Wales,  and  from  thence  to 
America.  Col.  David  Diinliar.  who 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Hampshire  when  Ikdehe'  was  gov- 
ernor, was  an  Irishman,  and  his 
superior,  wlio  did  not  ln\-e  liim,  fre- 
quently reminded  liim.  ns  our  ivcords 
sliow,  of  his  nationality  in  not  very 
endearing  terms.  Pierce  Long  came 
from  Limerick  to  Poitsmoath  before 
the  Revolution,  and  established  a 
mercantile  house  there  ;  his  son,  Col. 
Pierce  Long,  commanded  one  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiments  of  the 
Continental  line,  was  a  menil)er,  later, 
of  the  exccr.li\'e  council,  and  repre- 
sented his  state  in  the  national  con- 
gress. 

Joseph  Ryan,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
■was  Governor  Wentworth's  secretary 
before  the  Revolution.  Another, 
P3enjamin  Gile.  wa-  one  of  the  first 
settlers  o*^  Newport,  and  for  years  its 
most  prominent  citizen.  Maurice 
Lynch  and  Tobias  Ijuller,  both  na- 
tives of  Galway,  were  amcmg  the  fnst 
settlers  of  Antrim,  l^oth  are  men- 
tioned in  the  town  histor\'  as  being 
well  educated.  Ann  is,  who.  accord- 
ing to  Harriman,  erected  the  first 
house  in  \Varn<:r,  wa^5  born  in  ICnnis- 
killen,  Ireland.  The  historian  sa>s 
Great  Britain,  but  the  town  men- 
tioned is  in  Ireland,  and  Aimis  is  but 
another  form  of  KuTiis,  Innis.  or  Mac- 
Ginnis.  On  an  old  slate  gra\estone 
in  Cant<irbni\-  Centre  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  tells  its  own  story.  It  is 
written  by  the  person  whose  ashes 
rest  there,  and  who  died  in  1S20.  It 
runs  about  as  follows:  "Ililiernia 
o^ave    me    birth.    Cohnnbia    nurtured 


me.  Nassau  Hall  taught  me:  I  have 
fought.  I  have  taught,  and  I  have 
labored  with  my  hands:  and  now  the 
ea'lh  p<")s>esse^  nie  in  her  bo-^om. 
Kind  friend,  draw  near,  and  take 
h.eed.   f(>r    to    such    mu>t    thou    come 
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Hon.  Jor:i  C.    Lineman. 

Insurance    Coniini.-^r-ioner  of    Nev.-  Hampshire. 
Treasurer-General. 

likewise."  The  stone  was  placed 
there  in  memory  of  Capt.  Henry 
Parkinson,  quarterma-^ter  of  John 
Stark's  regiment,  an  Irishman,  a  sol- 
dier, a  school-master,   and   a  fanner. 

vSince  the  institution  of  Memorial 
Day.  his  gra\'e  is  decorated  each  year 
by  a  detail  from  William  I.  Jh'own 
Post  31.  (L  A.  R.,  of  Penacook. 

Who  has  not  read  of  the  Irish 
school-masters  of  New  Hampshire 
o\er  a  century  ago?*  They  receive 
honorable  mention  in  the  records  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
but  the  present  generation  knows 
them  not.  Tiiey  are  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing of  good  family  and  well  educated. 
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AinoiiL,^  lliein  were  M:iMrice  L>i:ch. 
Tobuis  Hiitlcr.  ]*c:::^-::i:n  Gile.  lul- 
ward  }Cvans.  Hur.iphrey  Sullivan. 
PaMick  Guiiili'i;.  ]c\\\\\  Sv.llivan.  and 
Henrv  Parkin^^^^.^n.  T^ie  sons  ol  jolm 
Siilli\an    have    r.rade    i::eir    mark    in 


I,ibrariaii  and  Arc'iivLst,  Worcester,  Mass. 

their  day  and  generation,  as  well  as 
their  descendants,  but  until  lately 
they  have  not  been  credited  Ijy  New 
Planip^hire  writers  to  Ireland.  Dr. 
Quint,  who  deli\-ered  the  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Sullivan 
n.ionunient.  wr.s  tiie  f:rst  to  ])lace  it 
squarely  on  record.  The  sen'ices  of 
the  vSu!li\-ans  alone  would  entitle  Ire- 
land to  ho:ioral.Ie  mention  in  our 
state  papers. 

The  founder  of  tlie  family  taui^ht 
school  here  ior  o\-er  half  a  centur\'. 
One  of  his  sons,  Jor.n.  was  the  only 
niajor-,t;eneral  from  Xew  Hampshire 
in  the  Continentnl  arn^.w  one  of  our 
first  presidents,  attorney-general,  the 
first  United  vStates  judge,  and  one  of 


the  greatest  mc-n.  all  rcund,  the  state 
has  thus  tar  produced.  AiKJther  son. 
James,  was  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, attorney-general,  historian  of 
Maine,  president  of  the  Ma.^sachu- 
setts  lIi>torical  Societ\',  etc.,  etc.; 
and  the  two  remaining  sons.  Daniel 
and  I'.ben,  were  captains  in  the  Con- 
tinental army. — the  first  of  the  two 
dying  in  the  service.  One  of  his 
grandsons  wa.>>  go\-ernor  of  Maine; 
another.  United  States  senator  from 
Xew  Hampshire  :  the  descendants  of 
James  ha\e  been,  and  are.  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  inlluential  fam- 
ilies in  the  old  Kay  State.  Col.  Pler- 
cules  Mooney  had  command  of  a 
regiment  in  the  Revolutionar}-  War, 
and  with  him,  of  lesser  rank  or 
serving  as  pri\"ates,  were  many 
whose  names,  like  his,  denote  their 
origin.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  wliose  names  can  be  found  in 
our  .state  records.  The  McClearys 
or^cupy  an  honorable  position  in  our 
histor>'.  If  an\'  one  doubts  their 
nativ)nality,  an  examination  of  any 
cit}-  directory  to-day  will  prove  that 
ninet>-nine  out  of  e\'ery  one  hundred 
men  bearing  that  name  will  be  found 
to  be  Irishmen  or  their  sons.  As 
much  can  l)e  said  of  Mur})]i}-.  of 
Duffee,  or  of  Duffy,  with  or  without 
the  Mac.  These  latter  names  are 
Irish  of  the  Irisli,  and  have  been  in 
e\-idence  in  the  state  for  o\-er  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

What  i]ames  are  more  common  to- 
day among  Irish  people  in  Xew 
Hampshire  than  Kenn\-,  Kelly,  Mart, 
Connor.  (.iilmr)re.  Mo(jre.  Xeil.  I>rad- 
Ic}',  Martin.  Heal> ,  Hale>-.  Carvin, 
Onigl\-,  Sweeney,  Sulli\an.  Case>-, 
Penderga^t.  Moone>-,  Clear\',  C(^le- 
nian,  Connell,  Kean,  McLaughlan, 
Cogaii,   Parrw    Driscoll.    Pearv,   I'itz- 
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gcrald,  Maiialiaii.  Looirw  Jordan. 
Se.xton,  Moa.^iicy.  l.iiiclian.  McMa- 
han,  Ouinii.  Carr;>ll.  L\iK-h.  McCor- 
inick.  Mur].]iy.  I)r.  ffy,  McCii-waii. 
Ikitlcr,  R'.K-1l,  McCall.  McC.ill. 
I'lyiin,  Coiii.oIl\  ,  Donnelly,  Mullen, 
McDeiinolL,  }Ii..u;aii.  lIc  etc.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  of  lliose  nnmeN,  as 
well  as  many  more  as  Irish  in  ap- 
pearance, that  will  not  he  found  in 
our  state  records  from  1631  to  the 
outhreak  of  the  war  for  independ- 
ence. 

In  Colonel  Ilazen's  Congress's  Own 
Continental  regiment  alone,  there 
were  ele\-en  companies  composed 
almost  wholl>-  of  men  hearing  Irish 
names.  Four  other  companies  in  the 
same  regiment  wore  composed  en- 
tirely of  I'rench  Canadians.  Fault 
is  found  in  (irand  Army  circles  with 
certain  school  histories  of  the  I'nited 
States  for  tlie  manner  in  which  they 
treat  the  Ci\il  War,  but  American> 
of  Iii.-h  o'igin  can  find  a  more  se- 
rious cause  for  complaint  in  the  same 
works,  for  in  mentioning  the  various 
races  conlributing  to  the  popukition 
of  this  country  before  the  Revolution, 
no  credit  is  given  to  the  Irish  at  all, 
yet  Ramsey,  who  was  an  acti\e  pa- 
triot, a  member  of  the  Continental 
congress,  and  the  author  of  the  tirst 
histor\'  of  the  I'nited  v^Uates,  said, 
that,  from  Ireland,  tlie  I'nited  S'. ate^ 
to  the  date  of  his  history,  about  17S7. 
or  1790,  received  the  major  part  of 
its  emigrants.  Ramsey  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  Pre>l)>terian.  and  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  history  was  pub- 
lished by  Matthew  Carey  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  Catliolic  and  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, ^riic  latter  was  the  father  of 
the  well-kncjwn  Henr\-  C.  Carew  a 
writer  on  political  econom>  .  In 
Pennsvlvarj'a.    the     situation     before 


tl'.e  Rexohition.  si>  far  as  the  atTdia- 
lions  of  the  Irish  ])eople  were  con- 
cerned, was  about  the  >-ame  as  in 
P)Oston.  '"Tile  I-riendly  Scjus  of  St. 
Patrick."  a  con^i\-ial  association, 
was  organized  some  years  before  the 
Revolution,  in  Philadelphia. 

liefure  its  in.Ntitution,  the  Irish 
merchants  of  that  cit>-  liad  or.;anized 
'■'rile  Uibernia  iMre  Bucket  Bri- 
gade"  for  mutual  protection. 

I'his  was  merged  into  the  new  so- 
ciet\',  but  the  formation  of  the  com- 
pan>'  wa.->  kept  intact.  e.N.isting  e\-en 
to  this  da\-  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Hibernia  l-'iie  Ihigine  Company." 
Tliis  company  has  al\\ii\-s  afliliated 
with  the  society  oi  which  it  is  a  part. 
During  tlie  Civil  War  it  was  tlie  nu- 
cleus   of     two    full    rc'jiments    which 


/*-: 
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4r./'K, 


T.  Russell  Svjiiivan. 

Great-prrtat-Krandion  of   Gov.  James  Sullivan. 
Of  liif  Kxeciitive  Council.  l?o=ton. 

were  sent  out  full>  armed  and 
eqiiiipped  1\'  the  .-•)ciet\-.  To  "The 
Friendly  vSons  of  St.  Patrick"  be- 
longed the  leading  Irishmen  of  the 
Quaker  eitw  Cafnolic  and  Proicstant. 
There  were  man\-  of  tlie  former,  for 
that  colon V  was  the  most  tolerant  of 
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Xk, 


Hon.  Joseph   Snnitn. 

Of  the  Ivxecutive  Comicil.     Secretary  F.oard  of 
Policf  Co:.inii  viuiier  .,  Lf-A'cl!,  Mass. 

the  thirteen.  The  membership  num- 
bered about  eighty-three,  and  nearly 
every  man'  was  engaged  in  one  ca- 
pacity' or  another  in  the  war  i\jr  inde- 
pendence. (General  Washington  was 
an  adopi^ed  member.)  Among  them 
were  Commodore  John  I^arry,  "The 
P'ather  of  the  American  Navy"; 
(xen.  Stephen  Mo\-lan,  connnander 
of  the  Dragoons;  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  adjutant-general  in  tiie  Con- 
tinental army ;  Gen.  John  Ilogan, 
(jcn.  >Kiiry  Knox.  Gen.  Anthony 
\\  a>-ne.  CVen.  Daniel  Morgan,  and 
man\-  others  of  lesser  rank,  and  with 
them  were  George  Meade,  the  grand- 
father of  the  hero  of  Gett\  sburg  :  his 
business  partner,  Thoma>  h'lt/.sim- 
nions,  who  was  the  last  of  the  signers 
of  the  Constitution  to  die :  Blair 
McClcuachan,  whose  statue  i^  one  of 
the  four  at  the  base  of  the  Trenton 
battle  monument ;  Thomas  McKean. 
and  manv   others  who  were  eminent 


in  ci\il  liie.  Owing  to  tlic  arrival  of 
many  Irish  emigrants  after  the  Revo- 
lution.- large  numbers  of  whom  were 
in  needy  circumstances,  tlie  society 
was  changed  from  a  convivial  to  a 
benevolent  association,  in  order  to 
extendi  ciid  to  their  destitute  country- 
men ;  and  its  title  changed  to  that 
of  '"The  Hil^ernian  Benevolent  So- 
ciet}-,"  whicli  name  it  bears  to  this 
day.  The  first  j^rcsident  of  the  new 
society  was  Thonuis  McKean.  in  his 
da\-  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  country.  In  1S87.  during  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Constitution  in  Philadelphia,  this  so- 
ciety gave  a  reception  and  banquet 
to  the  visiting  governors.  The  pre- 
siding oflicer  was  ex-Governor  Cur- 
tin,  who  was  of  Irish  parentage.  In 
Pennsylvania,  men  of  his  blood  made 
their  mark  early.  James  Logan. 
W^illiam  Penn's  first  governor,  was 
born  in  Ireland.  The  library  in  ex- 
istence to-day,  bearing  his  name,  is 
an  index  of  his  character.  All  of 
these  facts  are  good  illustrations  of 
the  labor  to  be  performed  \)\  the  new 
society.  Ordinarily  the  mention  of 
the  institution  of  a  Masonic  lodge  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1770,  or  there- 
abouts, bearing  the  name  of  St. 
Patrick,  would  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  tlie  presence  of  men  of  Iri>li 
blood;  or  the  demand  of  Stark's 
rangers  at  P'ort  William  Henry,  on 
March  17.  for  an  extra  ration  of 
grog,  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's  Dav 
properly ;  or  the  toast  given  at  the 
banquet  in  Wyoming  to  vSullivan  and 
his  victorious  troops,  on  the  return 
from  the  campaign  against  the  Six 
Nations;  namely,  that  "The  king- 
dom of  Ireland  mcril>  a  stripe  in  the 
American  standard;"  or  tlie  fact 
tiuu    of    the     five    generals    holding 
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coininaiid  in  this  L'xpeditioii.  two. 
Sullivan  and  ClinU-n,  wcro  of  Iri<h 
]TarentaiJe.  ami  Hand  and  Maxwell, 
of  Irish  ])irUi  :  thv  fifth  was  Li.i;ht 
Inl\nitr\-  I'oore.  oi  New  Ilanipshiie : 
or  the  fact  that  during  the  Rc'\-olu- 
tionary  period.  John  Sidli\-an  \vas 
governor  (;f  this  stale;  Janie^  S'd- 
li\-an.  of  Massachusetts:  Thomas 
lUirke,  a  nati\"e  of  Galway,  governor 
of  North  Carolina;  George  r)ryan, 
a  native  of  Dublin,  go\ernor  of  T'eiu;- 
sylvania  ;  Kdanus  lUirke,  a  nati\-e  of 
Galway.  first  chief  justice  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  ;  Pierce  Butler, 
a  native  of  Ca\'an,  first  Ignited  States 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
many  others,  whose  names  are  on 
record  ;  mm  like  Charles  Carroll,  of 
CarroUton.  and  Thomas  Lynch,  of 
South  Carolina,  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  and  oi 
Daniel  Carroll  and  Thomas  Fitzsim- 
mons.  signers  of  the  Constitution; 
and  of  John  Carroll,  the  first  Cath- 
olic bishop  in  the  United  States. 

I^ast,  but  not  least,  the  gallant 
O'Brien,  of  Main.c,  whose  blood 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  fearless 
John  P.  Hale.  Surely,  here  is  mate- 
rial enough  to  justif}'  the  organiza- 
tion and  encourage  the  mend)eis  of 
the  American-Irish  Historical  socie- 
ty. The  membership  already  num- 
bers over  j.oo.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  national  repute,  and  all  are 
men  of  character.  The\'  comprise 
Americans  of  the  eightli  generation, 
as  well  as  nati\'es  of  the  Ivmerald 
Isle.  There  is  no  religious  or  race 
test;  Catholics.  l*resbyterians,  IC])is- 
copalians.  Methodists,  etc.,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  are  enrolled  in  its  ranks. 
The  first  president-general  of  tlie  so- 
ciety was  Rear -Admiral  Meade. 
U.    S.    N.,    retired,    of    Philadelphia. 


Pa.,  a  nL]»hew  of  Gen.  Cieorge  Gor- 
don Meade,  and  a  great-great-grand- 
son-of  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
this  couiUry.  He  died  at  Washing- 
ton. IV  C  Ma>'  4.  1S97,  deeph-  re- 
gretted. Tlic  present  olTicers  are. — 
Prt.>i<lent-General.  I\duard  A.  Mose- 
l:y.  Interstate  Commerce  Conunis- 
sion.  Washington,  D.  C;  secretary- 
general,  Thomas  Hamiltt)n  Murray, 
editor  Pawtucket  TribiDic :  treasurer^ 
general,  John  C.  Linehan,  Concord, 
X.  H.;  librarian.  Thomas  B.  Law- 
ler.  \\'orcester.  Mass.;  executive 
council,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
Robert  L.  Thompson.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Thomas  Dunn  Ivnglish.  New- 
ark. X.  J.:  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
Boston.  Mass.:  Maurice  V.  Ivagan. 
Catholic  University.  Washington. 
D.  C;  Jo-eph  Smith.  Powell.  Mass.; 
'J'homa^  J.  Gargan,  Bo.^ton.  Mass.: 
T.    Russell    Sullivan.    Boston.    Mass. 


^-^m^ 


James  JeVrey    Rocr.e. 


Ilditor  of  the  hn.^ton  Pilot.     Of  the  Kxccutive 
Council.     Massachusetts. 
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T\vent\"-t<)ur  slato  arc  alrcu(l> 
repiL-sciited  in  the  nK-inl>crship  oi  llie 
orgaui/ation.  cxlciidiiv^  lrt>iu  \"er- 
nvuil  to  I'tali.  No  tc~.l<.  oilier  than 
th:at  of  cliaiacier  and  devotion  to 
the  society's  objects,  shi.dl  he  ajiplied 
to  ir.eni]3er>]iip.  Aniong  the  state 
vice-presidents  are.  tor  .Maine.  James 
Cunningham.  PortLand  :  Xew  Ilanij)- 
shire.  T.  P.  Sulh\-an.  Concord; 
Massachusetts.  Osborne  Howes.  P>os- 
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Hon    Thonnas  J.G^rean. 
Of  the  ICxccutive  Council,  Boston. 


ton;  Rhode  I.-.hanl,  M.  J.  Harson. 
Providence ;  Connecticut.  Joseph 
Forsyth  vSwords,  Hartford:  Xew 
York,  Gen.  James  R.  0"]^»eirne; 
Xew  Jerse\-.  Hon.  William  Mc- 
Adoo ;  Pennsslvania.  (icn.  vSt.  Clair 
A.  Mulholland  ;  Georgia,  eK-l'nited 
vStates  Senator  Patrick  \\'al.«.h  ;  Ohio, 
Rev.  George  W.  Pepper;  Indiana. 
Rev.  Andrew  Morrise>-.  ])residcnt 
ot  the  Uni\ersiiy  of  Xotre  Dame; 
Michigan.  Hon.  'i\  A.  \\.  Weadock  ; 


District  ot  Columbia.  J.  D.  O'Con- 
ncll. 

The  societv  is  constructed  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  plane ;  it  is  non- 
sectarian  and  non-partisan  ;  being  an 
American  organization  in  spirit  and 
princi])le,  it  greets  and  welcomes  to 
i:s  ranks  Americans  of  whatever  race 
descent,  and  of  whatever  creed,  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  special  line  of 
research  for  which  the  society  is  or- 
ganized. 

As  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
the  institution  of  the  society  is  the 
correction  of  what  are  considered 
erroneous  C(>nclusions  regarding-  the 
early  settlers  in  this  country  from 
Ireland,  an  analysis  of  the  member- 
ship roll  cannot  help  being  of  inter- 
est to  all  concerned  in  the  subject. 

]\Iodern  writers  claim  that  the 
people  who  came  here  earl>-  in  the 
eighteenth  centtiry  from  that  coun- 
try were  pure  Scotch,  and  that  even 
the  term  "Scotch-Irish"  is  a  rais- 
nomer,  no  Irish  blood  flowing  in 
their  veins.  Conceding  tliat  those 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  were  of 
vScotch  origin,  and  as  such  different 
in  blood  frorii  the  native  Irish  Ta  con- 
cession, however,  which  is  not  made, 
for  every  reader  of  history  who  is 
not  blinded  by  prejudice  must 
acknowledge  their  comnu.n  origin), 
there  were  thousands  of  undoubted 
nati\e  Irish  stock,  not  only  from  the 
north,  but  as  well  from  the  south, 
east,  and  west  of  Ireland,  wh.o  had 
di>tinguished  themseh.es  in  one  way 
or  another,  but  who  have  been 
classed,  witlioul  discrimination,  with 
the  so-called  "  vScotch- Irish."  A 
few  illu>tratioiis  will  [).''o\e  thi-. 
.Man>  (jf  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  "American  Irish  Historical 
Societv  "  who  consider  themselves  of 
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Irisli  dc^cx-nl.  wcio  l>onie  by  men 
wlio  had  ;ii<led  in  the  c:->tal>lishniciit 
or  TT.aiiitenaiioe  o\  tlie  RcpubHc.  and 
were  amuiuj  the  niosl  acti\-e  pro- 
moters of  the  stru;^;^lc  v.hieli  i^ax'e  us 
independenee. 

Conimodore  John  ]>arry.  a  native 
of  Wexiord.  Irelan-h  is  >'.yled  "'I'he 
father  of  the  American  navy."  Tliis 
proud  title  hi  as  ne\-er  been  disputed. 
It  is  given  hinj  in  the  authorized  his- 
tory of  tliat  branch  of  the  sei*\"ice.  A 
])raver  man  never  trod  llie  quarter- 
deck of  a  man  of  war.  and  all  writers 
unite  in  saying  that  his  private  bfe 
was  irre])roachable.  Rev.  John  ]**. 
BaiTv.  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  New  Hampshire,  rejjresents  the 
name  in  the  society.  Gliomas  liurke. 
a  native  of  Galwa\-.  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carohna  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Con^titlltiOl],  and  one 
of  the  most  acti\-e  patriots  in  that 
colony.  Edavius  Burke,  a  native  of 
Gal  way.  was  the  first  chief  justice  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
h'ke  his  namesake  one  of  the  most 
active  nu  n  in  his  colun\-.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  botii  were  graduates  of 
St.  Omers.  the  Irisli  college  in  exist- 
ence in  Paris  during  the  penal  da>-s. 
It  will  not  l:>e  amiss  to  state  that  the 
colonies  had  a  warm  friend  in  the 
English  parliament  at  the  same  time. 
in  the  [)erson  of  the  Hon.  l{dmund 
Burke.  Mr.  J.  hMmiind  Burke,  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Lawrence, 
is  the  representative  C)f  tlie  name  in 
the  society. 

Morris  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Cork. 
Ireland,  came  over  long  before  the 
Revolution  and  settled  in  Maine.  He 
and  his  seven  sons  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  the  first  Briti.^h  ves.>>el  after 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  '\\\o  of 
the  sons.    John    and    Jereiriiali,   were 


connnanders  c>f  \essels  of  war.  i.>ne  of 
which  was  named  the  JlibtDua,  and 
distingu-i>hed  themselves  during  the 
struggle.  Capl.  Jcremi.di  O'Brien 
was  li\  ing  in  i  S40.  He  had  com- 
mand of  the  ex])edition  in  which  his 
fatlier  and  breathers  paiticipated.  and 
an  acc^mnt  of  it.  taken  from  his  lips, 
was  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Gen- 
ealogical     Societx'.        The     youngest 


L.iK«iiy&«i^tv4aii£^-. _-: 

Hon.  Trfcodore   Roosevel'.. 

Assistant  .Secretary   of  the   Navy.     Member  of 
Executive   Cor  noil. 

brother  was  the  second  in  command 
under  Jeremiah.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  during  an  engagement  with 
a  British  vessel,  dying  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  daughter.  Mar\- 
OBrien.  wa^  the  mother  of  the  Hon. 
John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire, 
one  of  the  mo>t  uncompromising  foes 
of  human  slax-cy.  'J'he  descend- 
ants of  Mcjrris  in  Maine  ha\e  iiever 
droj>i)ed  the  ()*.  Tliey  have  been 
ami  are  among  the  mn^.t  snb.-^tantial 
citizens  of  the  I'ine  Tree  stale. 
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George  l^r>an.  a  luilive  of  Dublin. 
Irelaiul,  was  the  first  i;o\ernor  of 
Peni)syl\-ania  aiu-r  tlie  ado])tion  of 
tlie  Constilulif:'!:.  aiul  was  proiuineiU 
in   Oil*   caii>e  oi    ireedoiii  ;    like  Hale. 


■n. 
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ThoT.as  Addis  Em 


M.  D. 


Grandson  of  Thotna>  Addis  ICnunett.and  grand- 
nephew  of  Robert  Knimett,  the  Irish  martyr. 
"  When  my  country  takes  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let 
my  epitaph  be  written." 

he    was    a    delcrniined    opponent    of 
slavery. 

Jonathan  Bryan  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Couneil  in  Georgia.  He 
cast  his  lot  wilh  tlie  patriots  and 
with  them  shared  in  the  privations 
and  glories  of  the  war.  No  one  in 
that  colon)-  tr)ok  a  more  acli\-e  part 
in  the  struggle.  Associated  with 
him  was  W'illiaia  OBr\an.  who  was 
a  member  of  the  fust  pro\'incial  con- 
gress, July  4.  1775,  and  who  bore  an 
honorable  part  in  the  conter^t.  On 
the  adoption  of  tht-  constitution,  lie 
was  chosen  one  of  the  first  two  state 
treasurers.     Still  another  was  Hugh 


]h"\an.  who  sat  in  tht*  same  congrc->s 
with  William.  All  three  were  at- 
tainteil  of  treason,  l.nit  they  lived  to 
see  the  humiliation  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  would,  had  it  possessed 
the  power,  have  hanged  them.  Rev. 
Michael  O'Brien,  of  Lowell,  is  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  name  on 
the  roll  of  the  society. 

Major-General  Hugh  Brad>-.  a  na- 
tive of  Bennsyhania.  of  Irish  par- 
entage, entered  the  United  States 
arm\-  as  ensign  in  1792.  He  fought 
in  the  Indian  War  under  Wayne, 
and  ser\-ed  with  distinction  in  the 
War  of  1 812.  He  was  complimented 
for  gallantry  at  Chippewa,  Lund\ 's 
Lane,  and  Niagara.  Pie  was  pro- 
moted to  a  brigadier  in  1S42,  and  to 
major-general  in  1S4S.  He  ser\-ed 
continuously  nearly  sixty  years.  The 
societ3''s  representati\'e  of  the  name 
is  Col.  James  T).  B>rad\',  of  Meagher's 
Irish  Brigade.  He  was  born  in  \'ir- 
ginia  of  Irish  parents,  but  when  the 
war  bioke  out  he  came  to  New  York 
and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  be- 
coming colonel  of  the  Sixty-third 
New  York  before  the  struggle  ended. 
He  has  represented  his  native  state 
in  the  national  house  since  the  war, 
and  now  resides  in  Washingtcjn. 
D.  C. 

Col.  Pierce  Butler  was  a  native  of 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  a  son  of 
Col.  Pierce  Butler,  who  represented 
that  county  in  the  Irish  ])arliament. 
He  came  o\er  before  the  Rexolution. 
an  officer  in  the  British  arm\- ;  later 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  lo- 
cated in  South  Carolina.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  when 
libeit}-  was  secured  and  tlie  govern- 
ment established,  was  chosen  the 
first   United    States  senator  from  the 
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Palmetto  .>-latc.  His  desceii'laris 
ha\'o  al\va\s  been  prominent  in  the 
South.  One  of  them.  Hon.  M.  C. 
Butler,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  v:  a 
nicniher  of  tl'e  society.  He  was  a 
major-general  in  tlie  ca\'alry  branch 
of  the.  Confederate  arm\-,  and  repie- 
sented  his  nati\-e  state  in  the  national 
senate.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  naTue  can 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  America 
that  has  had  so  many  distinguished 
representati\es  in  all  tlie  walks  of 
life,  and  the  ancestors  of  nearly,  if 
not  aM,  came  from  Ireland. 

Michael  Kearne>  was  treasurer  of 
the  colony  of  New  Jersey  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  that 
time  the  name  has  been  prominent  in 
that  state.  Gen.  Stephen  Kearney 
was  a  gallant  ofhcer  of  the  regular 
army  and  the  first  or  about  the  first 
United  States  governor  of  California. 
General  Philip  Kearney,  who  fell  at 
Chantilly,  was  of  the  same  family, 
and  the  idol  of  his  men.  Commo- 
dore Laurence  Kearney  was  another. 
The  name  is  represented  in  the  roll 
of  the  society  b>'  Mathew  J.  and 
Michael  J.  Carney  of  Lawrence. 

O'Connor,  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  honorable, 
names  in  Ireland,  has  been  on  the 
New  Plampshire  records  from  the 
earliest  times.  Thomas  O'Connor 
came  to  New  York  in  iSor.  He  'vvas 
a  writer  of  marked  ability,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished journalist,  but  his  reputa- 
tion was  dimmed  by  that  of  his  cele- 
brated son,  Charles  O'Connor,  wlio 
was»  at  the  time  of  his  death,  ad- 
mittedly at  the  head  of  the  American 
bar.  This  state  has  had  no  more 
valued  .sons  than  those  bearing  this 
name.  One  of  them.  Col.  I-Ve^eman 
W.  Conner,  commanded  the  I'urty- 
fourth  New  York  in  tlie  late  war. 


Mathew  Carey,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  came  over  ju>t  after  the 
Ivevolution.  He  established  a  pub- 
lisliing  hou'-e  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  in  its  tla\'  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  the  countrw  The  first 
h.istory  of  the  I'niled  St-^tes.  written 
by  Ramsey,  the  >oii  of  an  Irish  Pres- 
b\-terian.  in  17S7,  was  published  \)\ 
Carey,  who  was  an  Irish  Catholic. 
Henry  C.  Care\-.  the  celebrated  writ- 
er on  political  economy,  was  his  son. 
He  can  well  be  called  ''  'J'he  father  of 
the  American  principle  of  protection," 
filling  the  same  place  in  liis  day  that 
was  in  our  own  time  filled  by  Horace 
Greeley.  In  many  wa\'s  both  men 
were  alike,   feeing    warm    lovers    and 


\' 
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Hon.  Tnomas   D'jnn   Eiglish. 

K\  Member  of  Coiigrc.-s.     \"ict-rrcsideiit,  New 
Jersey. 

good  haters.  J.  J.  Carey  of  Law- 
rence represents  the  name  in  tiie 
society. 

Charles  CarnjU  of  Carrollton,  "  the 
first  citizen  of  Marvland,"   needs  no 
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euloiiv.  He  put  up  t!u-  lari;e>t  stake 
in  the  ccnUcst.  for  il  i>  said  he  was 
\\<  weallhiesl  son.  \\\<.  dcsceiKlanls 
]ia\e  been  anioii"^  tlie  l>vst,  g"0\"ern(:>r>, 
jiidgc>,  statcsr.ion.  and  buldicrs.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  inmiortal  sii,niei"> 
to  die.  living-  lonj^  {Mjoni^h.  imtil  1S32, 
to  see  the  governnKnt  firndx"  estab- 
lished. His  cousin.  l\e\  .  Jolm  Car- 
roll, who  was  a-sociated  with  h^rank- 
lin  in  the  nns>ion  to  the  Canadian 
h':ench  m  1775.  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic bishop  in  the  United  States,  l^e- 
lo\-ed  by  people  of  all  creeds,  and  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  immortal 
AVashington. 

Another    cousin.     Daniel     Carroll, 


Hon.  Ignatius   Donnelly. 

Ex-Meinbcrof  Co:i;.Trts  ■>,  fr^'n  MiiMiesoiu.  \'ice 
President. 


was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  wealthy  man.  one  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  congros  to 
select  the  site  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  national  capitol  is 
located  on  what  \\a^  then  hi.^  home- 


stead. No  famil>'  in  America  has 
borne  a  more  honorable  record  than 
this  represoitative  of  one  of  the  great 
old  Iri>h  clans.  Se\-eral  are  on  the 
roll  of  the  new  society,  among  them 
Hon.  Hugh  J.  Carroll,  ex-mayor  of 
Pa\\tuck(  t.  R.  I.  A  great-grandson 
of  the  signer,  John  Lee  Carroll,  has 
been  go\'ernor  of  Maryland  in  our 
ow  n  day. 

James  Kavanaugli  came  to  Maine 
before  the  nineteenth  cejitury.  He 
was  a  prosper(JUs  merchant  and  lum- 
berman in  Damariscotta.  His  son, 
Hon.  lulward  Kavanaugli,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Maine  senate,  go\'ernor 
of  the  state,  and  minister  to  Poitugal. 
The  parochial  school  in  Portland  was 
the  gift  of  his  daughter.  Michael 
Cavanagh  of  Washington  repre- 
sents the  name  on  the  records  of  the 
societ}'. 

Edward  Callahan  was  a  wealthy 
planter  and  a  prominent  man  in  the 
viciiiity  of  Richmond.  \'irginia,  in 
1765.  His  name  appears  beside  that 
of  George  Washir.gton  on  a  deed, 
printed  in  the  Calendar  state  pa- 
pers. His  homestead.  "  Callalian's 
Station,"  in  \'irginia,  was  the  scene 
of  many  conflicts  during  the  Civil 
War.  His  descendants  are  nu- 
merous and  intluential  in  the  "'Old 
Dominion."  Rew  Dennis  O'Calla- 
ghan  of  vSouth  Boston  i^  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  name  in  the 
society. 

Corcoran,  the  well-known  Wash- 
ington banker,  was  of  Irisli  parent- 
age. I'^ew  men,  aside  from  C^eorge 
PeaVjody,  amassed  more  wealth,  or 
were  more  liberal  in  expending  it. 
The  city  of  Wa«^hington  is  in  posses- 
sion of  man\-  \aluable  monuiriCnts  of 
his  bount_\  and  munificence,  not  the 
least  of  wliich  is  the  art  irallerv  bear- 
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iiii^  his   luiine.      Hon.   John   W.    Cor 
corau    ic})rtscnts    tlie     nanic     in     llie 
society. 

Ca])t.  i>iivi(l  U«>:i"tlioe  \va>  in  com- 
mand of  Jn  arnuJ  \-csscl,  fitted  out 
b>' the  '■  Massacliuseits  Day"  at  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wcis, 
prior  to  ihe  RL'volutio:!.  His  name 
received  honorable  mention  in  thc 
coloiiial  papers  of  tliat  ^tate.  as  well 
as  in  those  of  New  Hanijishire.  The 
name  is  l)orne  by  three  mend^^rs  of 
the  society,  one  of  whom  is  Patrick 
Donolioc,  the  veneral:)le  founder  of 
the  Pyosfon  Pilot. 

Dr.  Hugh  Kgan  was  a  reputable 
plnsician  and  sur^ieou  in  Ipswich. 
Mass..  early  in  the  eiL^'htecnth  cen- 
tury. He  died  in  1739.  Re\-.  M.  H. 
Kgan.  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Prof. 
]^Iaurice  V .  Hgan  r.ic  represent  iiives 
of  this  good  old  Irish  name. 

Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Hmmett  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  tlrst  mend,)ers 
of  the  societ\-.  is  the  grandson  of 
Thomas  Addis  Phiimett,  whose  mon- 
ument stands  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard on  P)rcadv.ay.  New  York.  The 
fanuh'  needs  no  eulog)-.  'j^he  name 
of  Robert  Hmmett.  his  granduncle. 
will  forever  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
ever\-  son  of  the  F.merald  Isle,  and 
the  transfer  of  the  name  to  America 
has  not  diluted  the  blood,  for  the 
modern  ICmnietts  are  at  the  forefront 
in  every  movement  for  the  elevation 
of  the  race  from  which  the\-  sprung. 
Two  of  the  fannly  were  >taff  officers 
in  active  service  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Col.  John  O'h'allon  was  a  gallant 
officer  in  the  I'nited  States  armw 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  His  namt;  is  one  of  the 
most  familiar  among  the  first  settlers 
of  that  citv.     He  was  General  W.  H. 


Harrison's  chief  of  >taff  at  the  Pattle 
of  Tippecanoe,  and  sened  with 
credit  througli  the  War  of  1S12. 
Hon.  Jo>cj»li  D.  bullion  cjf  l^oston. 
«>iie  of  the  municipal  judges,  is  the 
suciet\'s  representatixe  of  the  name. 


f_^,-.  -i"^ 


S/ 


T.   P.   S'jilivan. 

Vice-^re^ideIll,  Xew  ilampshire. 

Brigadier- General  John  Hogan 
was  one  of  eighty-three  men  who 
held  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Con- 
tinental armw  and  rendered  \-aliant 
service  to  the  cause  of  inde])eiidence. 
Rev.  J.  Hogan  represents  the  name. 

Major-General  William  S.  Harney, 
like  General  Jirady,  spent  a  lifetime 
in  the  regular  army.  He  held  the 
rank  of  brigadier  at  the  outbreak  of 
tiie  Civil  War.  Init  was  too  old  for 
acti\'e  service.  Three  of  the  name — 
PaLrick.  Herbert,  and  Thomas  Har- 
ne>',   of    Lynn. — represent  the  name. 

The  name  of  Kelly  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  common  borne  b\'  Ameri- 
cans; stj  numerous  arc  those  who 
bear  it  amoncr  the  "  natives''  that  its 
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bare  nieiitioii  oui;lU  to  l)c  MilTiciciit. 
''Darby  Kcll\-"  api-car.^  ariioiii;  the 
rate  yuwers  ot  ]%xeter  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centiir>-.  Pie  is  descri1>ed 
as  II  '  briglit.  \viU\'  Irisliinan."  His 
son  w  ris  one  ol  the  first  settlers  of 
New  IIanij)ton.  The  ori<iinal  home- 
stead is  now  in  possessii>n  of  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Walker,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  married  to  one  of  his 
descentlants.       Ca[)tain     Warren    M. 


!"J)j»yifcW.ji>Wil"'«^il^iK>af" 


.^ 


Wc^- 


Rev.  Andrew   Morrissey. 

President  rnivcr-ily  of  Xotrc  Darr.e.   \'ice-Prc.s- 
ident,  Indiana. 

Kell\,  of  the  Tenth  New  Hamp- 
shire \'olunteers,  who,  it  is  claimed, 
connnanded  the  first  company  to 
enter  Richmond  after  its  fall,  and 
General  \\.  V .  Kelly,  of  West  \'ir- 
ginia.  who  is  credited  with  raising 
the  first  I'nion  regiment  and  with 
winning  the  fir^t  Union  victor}- 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
are  both  descendants  of  Darby  Kelly 
and  natives  of  New  Hainj^ton.  John 
Kelly  was  one  of  the  tirst  settlers  of 


Xewbury,  Mass..  building  his  Icjg- 
cabin  there  in  iC»;^3.  'J'he  name  is 
repiesented  on  the  ^ociet\'>  roll  by 
Lieutenant  -  Conunander  J.  I).  J. 
Kelly  ot  the  battleship   l\.\a>. 

When  a  man  of  Irish  blood  desires 
to  witness  an  inspiring  sight,  let  him 
go  to  Getty>burg  and  look  at  the 
monument  placed  there  to  mark  the 
])osition  at  tlic  stone  wall  held  by  the 
vSixty-ninth  l'ennsyl\-ania.  The  in- 
seription  reads  that  on  that  spot,  in 
repelling  Pickett's  charge,  Colonel 
Dennis  O'Kane.  his  lieutenant-col- 
onel, major,  and  adjutant  were  either 
killed  or  mortally  wotmded.  The 
name  of  Kane  stands  high  in  the 
annals  of  America.  Hlislia  Kent 
Kane  a  generation  ago  filled  the 
place  iK^w  occupied  b\'  modern  Arc- 
tic explorers,  and  whether  in  the 
form  of  Kane,  Kean.  Keown,  Cowan, 
McKean,  or  McKeon,  men  who  have 
borne  it  have  been  distinguished  in 
all  the  walks  of  life.  John  P.  Kane, 
of  Lawrence,  is  the  society's  repre- 
sentative. 

William  H.  Keating  was  an  Irish- 
man who  went  to  France  and  re- 
ceived a  connnission  in  the  P^rench 
army.  He  came  to  the  West  Indies 
with  his  regiment,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  PVench  Revolution  he 
resigned  and  came  to  this  countr>-, 
s.-ttl'ug  in  Philadelj)hia.  His  oldest 
son  married  the  daughter  of  Francis 
Hoi)kinson.  one  of  the  signers. 
Another  son  was  professor  in  the 
I'niversity  of  l*enns\-lvania.  and  the 
fcHinder  of  the  iManklin  Institute. 
His  nephew  wa>  the  director  of  the 
Gettysburg  hospital  after  the  battle, 
and  his  son  accompanied  General 
Grant  in  his  tour  around  the  world. 
The  famih-  has  been  eminent  in 
every  generation.     Patrick  M.   Keat- 
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ing-   of    Bo>U)n    is    tiie    rc}>rcscnl;itive 
of  the  name  in  the  >ociety. 

Blair  McClcnacliaTi — the  gaelic 
form  of  Lanahai).  ],im]ian,  or  I.eiii- 
lian,  with  the  prefix  Mac — wi^-  one 
of  the  prominent  merchants  in  Phihi- 
delphia  at  the  time  of  the  Rcvohi- 
tion.  and  a  mein]:)er  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  I\:  trick.  He  gave 
/^ 1 0,000  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  Continental  arn^y.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  01  the  first  bank  in 
the  United  States.  He  had  com- 
mand of  tlie  city  troop  of  Thilaclel- 
phia  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  and 
his  statue  is  one  of  the  four  grouped 
around  the  base  of  the  battle  monu- 
ment erected  a  few  years  ago.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  respected  men  in  the  city 
and  state.  Four  of  the  name  are  on 
the  society's  mend^ership  roll,  among 
them  John  C.  Liriehan,  the  treasurer- 
general,  and  Rev.  T.  P.  Linehan. 

Thomas  Lynch,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, was  one  of  South  Carolina's 
first  settlers,  ond  one  of  its  wealthiest 
planters.  He  first  introchiced  the  cul- ' 
tivation  of  rice  into  America.  His 
gra'ndson  of  the  same  name  was  one 
of  the  immortal  signers,  and  his  de- 
scendants have  alwa\-.-.  been  among 
the  most  progressive  and  useful  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Palmetto  state. 
The  name  is  also  iioted  in  \'irginia 
and  the  southwestern  states.  The 
term  "Lynch  law"  is  attributed  to 
Col.  Charles  Lynch  of  the  latter 
state,  who  is  credited  with  hanging 
over  one  hundred  Tories  during  the 
Revolution.  Maurice  IvNiich,  well 
educated,  and  described  as  a  fine  pen- 
man, was  the  first  town  clerk  of  An- 
trim, and  with  him  was  Tobias  liut- 
ler,  both,  for  a  wonder,  classed  as 
Irish  without  the  prefix.     Three  rep- 


resentativts  of  tlie  name  are  on  the 
societ\'s  roll,  among  them  deneral 
John  J'.  Lynch  and  Rev.  Robert  V. 
Lynch  of  P(.)rtlancl. 

Count  Dillon  was  one  of  L'lCs- 
taing"s  generals  at  Savannah.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  his  regiment,  of  the 
celebrated  Irish  brigade  in  the 
French  service,  was  with  the  expedi- 
tionar\-  corps.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  descendants  of  the  defenders 


\ 


Rev.  George   V/.   Pepper. 

Of  tlie  Methodist  church,  Cleveland.    X'ice-I'res- 
ident,  Oliio. 

of  Derry  and  Limerick,  whose  fathers 
had  fought  on  opposite  sides  in  Ire- 
land, were  in  the  Revolution  in 
America  arra}e(l  side  b>-  side  against 
the  government  that  had  made  them 
exiles.  Captain  Moses  Dillon,  of  Fd 
Paso.  Texas,  represents  the  name  in 
the  society. 

Robert  Mead.e,  a  nati\-e  of  Ireland, 
came  to  Philadelphia  early  in  the 
eiglitcenth  century,  four.diug  a  mer- 
cantile   house,   which    was    managed 
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at  the  tiiiiL*  the  Re\olutiou  broke  out, 
by  his  son,  Gcopj^c  Meaclc.  I'cw 
families  in  America  have  made  such 
a  record  in  the  character  of  tlieir 
descendants.  Thf  firm  of  Meade  .S_ 
Fitzsinimous  contributetl  ^"  10,000  to 
the  fund  foi  tlic  armw  Richard 
Worsam  Meade,  tlie  so!i  of  George, 
was  one  of  the  most  opulent  mer- 
chants in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
He    established    ?    branch    liouse    in 
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i 
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K- 


Hon.  Patrick  Walsn. 


K.K-Uni'ctrd  Stales  Seiintor.  J'Milor  Allyu^t:l  Chron 
Vice-President,  Georgia. 

Cadiz,  Spain,  aiid  was  for  eleven 
years  United  States  naval  agent  for 
that  port.  His  son.  Richard  Wor- 
sam Meade,  was  the  oldest  brother  of 
General  George  Gordon  Meade — the 
hero  of  Grcttysburg — and  the  father 
of  the  late:  Rear  Admiral  Richard 
Worsam  Meade,  the  firnt  president  of 
the  "American-Irish  Historical  So- 
ciety." When  Admiral  Meade  ac- 
cepted this  position,  he  wrote  an  in- 
spiring   letter,    every    line    of    which 


was  permeated  with  love  for  the  race 
from  which  he  had  S]>rung.  and  this 
feeling  of  affection  for  the  land  of  his 
fathers  found  \ent  in  a  history  of  his 
family,  wliich  is  in  possession  of  the 
"American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety '"  of  Philadeli>hia.  Few  fam- 
ilies in  America  can  show  stich  a 
record  for  five  generations. 

Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  the  business 
])artner  of  George  Meade,  was  prom- 
inent in  civil  affairs  throughotit 
the  struggle  for  inde])endence. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  like  Charles 
Carroll,  was  the  last  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  die.  Both  Meade  and 
Fitzsimmons  were  members  of 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
and  the  Hibernian  Society,  both 
were  Catholics,  and  the  lirst 
president  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion was  Thomas  McKean.  a 
Presbyterian,  which  is  an  index 
of  the  fraternity  then  existing 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  be- 
tween Irish  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

Murphy  or  MacMurphy  lias 
been  one  of  the  standard  names 
in  New  Hampshire  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  John  McMurphy  was 
for  }-ears  the  leading  man  in 
Londonderry  after  its  settlement,  and 
his  descendants  have  been  among 
the  most  substantial  people  of  the 
state  since  then.  Capt.  John  Mur- 
phy had  command  of  a  pri\-ateer 
from  Rhode  Island  during  the  Revo- 
lutiori,  James  Murphy,  a  nati\-e  of 
Sotith  Carolina,  was  governor  of  Ala- 
bama from  1S25  to  1S29,  and  also 
represented  that  stale  in  Congress. 
In  his  day  he  was  the  most  influen- 
tial man  in  his  adopted  state.    Archi- 
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balil  Murpli>'  was  an  einiiUMil  jurist 
aiul  educator  in  North  Carolina, 
and  Isaac  L.  Miirpli}-  was  go\ernor 
of  Arkansas.  A  rect-nt  classification 
of  names  in  1  inland  places  Muipliy 
in  the  front  rank  numerically  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  enough  to  make  an  Hiber- 
nian smile  to  read  of  such  mei:  as 
being  of  "Scotch-Irish"  origin,  with 
not  a  drop  of  Iiish  blood  in  their 
veins.  Among  the  representati\es  of 
the  name  in  the  society  is  Plon.  John 
R.  Murphy  of  Boston. 

Col.  James  Mullaney  was  quarter- 
master-general of  the  United  vStates 
arm\-  in  iSoS.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  of  Irish  parentage.  Rear  Ad- 
miral James  R.  M.  Mullaney  was  liis 
son.  When  the  admiral  died,  in 
1SS7,  it  was  said  of  him.  "No  gov- 
ernment or  people  evei'  had  a  more 
gallant  or  faithful  ser\-ant,  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  he  was  faithful  and 
brave."  Molone\-,  wdiich  is  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  was  repre- 
sented earh"  in  Xew  Hampshire.  A 
member  of  the  famil\-  who  went 
West,  Richard  Moloney,  represented 
Illinois  in  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentati\-es.  ?vl.  J.-  Moloney,  of 
lyOwell  represents  the  society. 

In  the  records  of  the  city  of  Som- 
ersworth.  mention  is  made  of  the  en- 
gagemcTit  of  Hercules  Mooney  to 
teach  school  in  1723.  His  son,  Col. 
Hercules  Mooney,  had  command  of 
a  Xew  Hampshire  regiment  in  the 
Continental  arnn-.  He  had  seen  ser- 
vice in  the  colonial  wars  before,  and 
his  name  bears  frecjuent  and  honor- 
able mention  in  tlie  .state  records. 

One  of  the  many  Irish  schoolmas- 
ters in  N^ew  Hampshire  was  Mr. 
William  Donovan,  who  was  folhnving 
his  profession  in  the  town  of  Weare 
^"  ^773-     ^^c  i^  credited  with  being 


a  man  of  superior  educational  ability: 
while  in  Xew  l^o^ton  Judge  Jeremiah 
Smith  studied  Latin  with  liim.  The 
r.anic  is  well  known  in  the  South. 
h.a\ing  gone  there  early.  Maj.  W.  H. 
Donovan  of  Lawrence,  of  the  Xinth 
Ma.ssacluisetts,  S.  M.,  with  nine 
others  of  the  same  name  are  mem- 
bers. 

Col.   Thomas  Donegan   \\  as  gover- 
nor of  the  colon \-  of  Xew  York  under 
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Hon.  Thon-ds  A.  E.  "A'eadock. 

Hx-Mcnibei  of  Congress.    \'ice-I'resident,  Micl:- 
ipan. 

Jan^es  II.  Xone  of  the  colonial 
rulers  bear  a  better  reputation.  He 
was  born  in  Limerick,  and  bore  the 
title  later  of  Karl  of  Limerick.  The 
society's  re])resentative  of  the  name 
is  P.  E.  Donigan  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Col.  Andrew  Donnell\-  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  \'irginia  troops  at  Cireen- 
briar  in  1781.  One  of  his  subordi- 
nates was  Maj.  Owen  C(jnnoll\-.  Hon. 
Ignatius  Don:iell\'.  of  Minnesota,  and 
James  Connolly,  of  Colorado,  are  the 
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society's  rc})r<.^eiit:ilivcs  of  these  two 
old  Celtic  luiiuo. 

Maj-'Cren.  'J'hoiniis  Conway,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireh^nl.  and  an  olTiccr  in  tlie 
French  sei\ice.  held  the  position  of 
major-general  in  tlie  Continental 
army.  His  nnforlunaic  connection 
with  the  conspiracy  to  disph'ce  Wash- 
ington terminated  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica, bnt  all  writers  give  him  credit 
for  being  a  brave  bnt  inipnlsi\e  man. 
William  McConwa\-  of  I^ittsbnro^, 
Pa.,  represents  the  name. 

Col.  Thomas  McLanglilan  was  one 
of  New  Hampshire's  Continental  sol- 
diers dnring  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
Henry  McT.aughlan  of  l>rookline, 
Mass.,  represents  tlie  name. 
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G»  r..  Jarres   R.  O  Bel 


Past  President  M.-dal  of  lI(>i\or  Ltxioii.     \'ice- 
Prcbideiit,  Ne^\-  York. 

Florence  McCarthy  was  one  of  Bos- 
ton's leading  business  men  long  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  centur\-.  His 
descendants  for  a  hundred  years  later 
were  amon<r  the  most  substantial  res- 


idents of  Ma>--achu>etts.  Of  the 
twel\-e  j:>er^ons  >'|)eciiill\-  mentioned 
by  Washington,  on  his  death-bed.  to 
attend  his  funeral,  two  were  "Mr. 
McCartii\-  and  famil>-  and  Mr.  Me- 
hanahan  and  family."  McCarthy's 
\'irginia  l)attery  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  Confederate  service 
during  the  Civil  War,  Among  tliose 
bearing  the  name  in  the  society  is 
Charles  McCarthy  of  Portland,  Me. 

John  McDonough.  a  nati\e  of  Ire- 
land, came  to  Maryland  in  1755.  He 
was  with  Washington  in  the  ill-fated 
P)raddock  expedition.  His  son  John 
became  one  of  Baltimore's  most  opu- 
lent merchants.  He  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  1800.  where  he  accumu- 
lated great  wealth.  He  founded  the 
town  of  Mcl)onougli\-ille.  At  his 
death  he  left  Szoo.ooo  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Baltimore  for  the  support 
of  free  schools,  ^^lajor  Thomas  Mc- 
Donough, born  in  Ireland,  was  an 
officer  in  the  regular  service.  His 
principal  distinction  was  in  being  the 
father  of  Commodore  Thomas  Mc- 
Donough, the  hero  of  Plattsburg. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of 
18 1 2.  Rev.  M.  C.  McDonough  of 
Portland,   Me.,   represents  the  name. 

Connell  or  McConnell  figures  in 
the  annals  of  New  Hampshire  early, 
especially  in  its  military  resources. 
Col.  Samuel  McConnell  was  a  sol- 
dier of  the  French  and  Independence 
wars.  It  is  also  conmion  in  Peni'isyl- 
vania  since  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  genius  of 
Daniel  O' Connell  added  new  lustre 
to  it  in  the  home  of  the  race.  J.  D. 
O' Connell  of  Washington  represents 
the  name  in  the  society. 

Ctcu.  Bennett  Riley,  of  Irish  par- 
entage, born  in  \'irginia,  entered  the 
regular  service  in    1813.      Like   Har- 
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iicy  and  l>racl\-  he  s]K-iit  a  lifcliiiK-  in 
tlie  arni}  .  He  wa^  the  first  terri- 
torial governor  of  California,  suc- 
Cfcc-ditii:^  Kent  lay,  \vl.<*  was  military 
go\  ernor.  lie  rcachcci  tlie  fnll  rank 
of  major-general.  Luke  O'Reilly  of 
Washington  is  the  society's  repre- 
sentative. 

Owen  Sulli\'an.  son  of  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Limerick  against  William 
III.,  cane  ovjr  here  in  1723.  Ik-  lo- 
cated in  Berwick,  Me.,  and  for  over 
half  a  century  taught  school  in  New 
Hampsliire.  Major  -  General  John 
Sulli\'an,  a  major-general  in  the  Con- 
tinental army,  a  governor  of  his  na- 
tive .'^tate,  a  United  State^  judge, 
attorne\-- general,  and  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  most  useful  and  bril- 
liant sous;  James  Sullivan,  governor 
an;l  attorne\- general  of  Massachu- 
setts and  historian  of  Maine;  Capt. 
Daniel  vSullivan,  and  Capt.  Kben 
Sullivan  of  the  continental  line,  were 
sfius  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  his 
descendants  have  been  prominent  in 
professional  or  business  circles  down. 
to  our  own  day.  Men  bearing  tliis 
name  have  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  country  for  consider- 
ably over  a  centurw  Jeremiah  vSulli- 
van, a  native  of  A'irginia  and  a  grad- 
uate of   William   and    Marv  Colleere. 

o 

held  the  rank  of  major  in  the  W'ar  of 
181 2.  Algernon  vS.  Sullivan.,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  members  of  the 
New  York  bar.  and  Gen.  Jeremiah 
C.  Sulli\-an  of  the  Union  army  were 
his  sons.  Ten  of  the  name  are  mem- 
bers of  tlie  societ}',  among  them  'W  P. 
Sullivan  of  Conc(»rd,  and  T.  Russell 
Sullivan  of  P>oston..  The  latter  i^  the 
great-grandson  of  Go\ernor  James 
Sullivan. 

Maj.  Ferdinand  O'Xeale  wa-^  a 
noted  drao^oon   leader   under   Greene 


HI  North  Carolina,  and  ilisiin- 
guishetl  liimself  in  the  campait^n 
against  Lord  Rawdon.  John  Ikd- 
ton  O'Neil,  in  his  da\  one  of  the 
most   brilliant   !nen   in   the  .-^tate.  was 
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ien' St' Clair  A.  Mjlhonai.d. 


Medal  of  Honor  Soldier  and  I'nitcd  Stales  Pen- 
sion Agent,  Philadelpliia.  Vice-President. 
Pennsylvania. 

born  in  South  Carolina,  in  1793,  of 
Irish  parentage.  He  fdled  mauy 
positions  of  honor,  among  them  that 
of  chief  justice  of  his  state.  Gen. 
John  McNeil,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the 
War  of  1S12.  Walter  Neale  was 
the  first  go\ernor  of  New  Hani]^- 
shire.  Gen.  Ivdward  CVNeal,  of 
Alabama,  was  one  of  the  brigade 
comman<lers  in  Pickett's  charge  at 
Gettysburg,  and  later  governor  of  his 
state.  'J'he  name,  either  as  Neale, 
(J' Neil,  or  McNeil,  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  history  oi  North  Amer- 
ica almost  frora  the  fust  settlement. 
Hf'ii.  Jo-«cpii  O'Neal  (^f  P^oston  rep- 
resents the  societv. 
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Joseph  R\a!i  x.as  proviucial  ->ecre 
tary  of  New  Ilainp.-hire  before  llie 
Revolution.  J, ike  Kelly,  the  name 
is  quite  comniOn  anu.n;^  Americans 
of  tl'.e  old  sliick.  ].  P.  Ryan  of 
Lawrence  is  one  of  the  lut-mbers  of 
that  name. 

Col.  John  }'it7.gerald.  who  lixed  in 
Alexandria.  \'ir!:^inia,  was  Wash- 
ington's fa\orite  aide.  lie  served 
throu-jhout    the    war;     la^er    he    was 


>. 
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James  Cunnin^ram. 

Vice-l'resideiit,  Portland,  Maine. 

mayor  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
Alexandria.  His  record  a:i  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian  is  a  proud  one,  fully 
up  to  that  made  by  many  of  his  name 
in  Ireland.  lulward  Fitzi^erald  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  lioscawen. 
Coffin,  the  town  historian,  credits 
him  with  being  of  Irish  biith.  well 
educated,  prosi)erous.  and  influen- 
tial. His  descendants,  now  known 
as  either  VxV/.  or  (rcrald,  are  nu- 
merous. His  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  some  of   the  best  American 


(v^cotch-lrish  of  course)  families  in 
Merrimack  count)  .  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  l>lackwater  river  was 
named  by  him  after  the  stream  bear- 
in;j  the  -^ame  name  in  Ireland,  on 
whose  banks  i-t  is  believed  he  was 
bi-rn.  Oh.  tell  it  n.ol  in  Wintlham,  that 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  a  I'itzgerald 
married  a  Morrison  in  lioscawen, 
and  strange  to  sa\-,  the  union  was  not 
onlv  productive,  b'lt  no  degeneration 
of  stock  followed.  The  name  Fitz- 
gerald is  pretty  well  Americanized 
to-day.  It  is  borne  by  the  only 
duke  in  Ireland,  but  here  it  has  been 
distinguished  without  titles.  Gen. 
l.ouis  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  was 
a  gallant  officer  in  the  Civil  War. 
Patrick  J.  F'itzgerald  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  is  the  society's  representative. 

Dr.  Hunter  McGuire,  of  western 
\'irginia,  was  a  noted  surgeon  and 
physician  three  quailers  of  a  century 
ago.  His  son,  of  the  same  name  and 
profession,  was  Stonewall  Jackson's 
chief  surgeon,  and  one  (^f  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  class  in  the  Con- 
federate ser\-ice.  He  attended  the 
great  Confederate  when  he  received 
his  death  wound.  His  representa- 
tive in  the  society  is  John  E.  Ma- 
guire  of  Haverhill. 

According  to  "C Hart's  Irish  Ped- 
igrees," the  Gaffne}'s  are  an  offshoot 
ot  the  princely  house  of  the  Maguires 
of  Fermanagh.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Gaff- 
uey  of  Rochester  re])resents  his  name 
in  the  society. 

C;en.  James  Moore,  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  was.  it  is  said,  a  lineal 
de^f  endant  of  the  heroic  Roger  or 
Rory  O' Moore,  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641.  One  of  the  first  governors  of 
the  Old  Xorlh  vState  was  hi^  ancestor. 

None  bears  a  move  honorable  men- 
tion or  is  more   frequently  met  with 
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ill  tlic  Soulli,  or  vSoutluvest.  lliaii  llie 
name  borne  !)>•  Ireland's  national  bard. 
The  Moores  arc  anion;^'  the  most  nn- 
merous  oi  tl.c  many  family  names 
transplanted  liere  from  I-!nrope,  and 
with  very  few  exce]nions  the  orii^inal 
innnigrants  beaiiny  it  came  from  Ire- 
land. Col.  O'lb/ien  Moore  of  Wash- 
ington represents  the  society  as  a 
life  member. 

Among  the  brave  men  mentioned 
by  Colonel  T^onelson  in  liis  diary, 
who  went  on  an  expedition  to  I'en- 
nessee  in  1779.  was  John  McCaft"rey. 
Hugh  McCaffrey  of  Philadelphia  is 
the  societ}''s  representative. 

A  member  of  the  provincial  coun- 
cil of  Tetmessee  in  1776  was  David 
Ilickey.  Michael  J.  Hickey  of 
Haverhill  is  on  the  society's  roll. 

Capt.  Bryan  McS\veene\',  a  nrdive 
of  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Holderness.  He  is  given 
frequent  and  honoral)le  mention  in 
the  state  records.  He  fou'.:^ht  in  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  Continental  army. 
With  Michael  Dwyer,  a  fellow- eoun 
tr\-man,  he  was  one  of  the  town  ofli- 
cers.  Hon.  Kdward  McvSweeney  of 
New  York  represents  the  name  in 
the  society. 

Among  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  Pickett's  ''  History  of  Ala- 
bama" is  dedicated,  is  that  of  I*en- 
jamin  I'it/.patrick.  He  was  gover- 
nor and  a  member  of  the  I'nited 
States  senate  from  that  state,  and 
during  his  life  an  influential  man. 
His  representative  in  the  society  is 
Thomas  ]>.  b'^itzpatrick.  of  P>roN\n, 
Dunell  6C:  Co.,  Boston. 

Mathew  Byrne  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Alabama  menti(^ued  in 
Pickett's  history  in  1791.  With 
him    were    the    families    of     Phelan, 


Kilerea.  l)onle\-,  MeOrew,  Caffrey. 
Riley.  Fleming,  and  Maher.  The 
latter  was  a  wealthy  Indian  trader. 
Tile  soc^iety's  rejiresentative  of  the 
hr>t  Fiientioned  is  (/en.  James  R. 
(^'I'eirne,  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
Civil  War  and  a  medal  of  honor  sol- 
dier.     He  resides  in  New  York. 

Michael  Walsh,  born  in  Ireland, 
in  1763,  came  over  after  receising 
his  edncation  and  ])ecame  a  famous 
instructor  in  Massachusetts.  He 
was  engaged  at  Marblehead  academy 
at  its  institntion  in  1792,  where 
Jndge  Stor\'  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
Harvard  gave  him  a  degree  in  1S03. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "Mercantile 
Arithmetic,"  iSoi,  and  a  "New  S>'s- 
tem  of  I'ookkeeping,"  1826.  The 
name  Walsh  or  Welcbi  is  a  \'ery 
cov.imon  one  in  Ireland;  like  the 
others  mentioned,  it  is  now  pretty 
well  Americanized,  having  been  here 
from  the  first.  Hon.  Patrick  W^alsh. 
editor  of  the  CJirouici(\  Augusta,  Ga.. 
and  ex-Vnited  States  senator,  is  the 
representatix'e  in  the  society. 

James  vSmith,  one  of  the  innnortal 
signers  of  1776,  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land. Hon.  Joseph  Smith  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  represents  not  only  the  name, 
but  as  well  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
element,  and  would  resent  the  idea 
that  he  is  anything  but  a  plain  Irish- 
man without  the  prefix  which  so 
many  American  descendants  of  Irish 
Smiths  love  to  dwell  upon.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Smythe,  a  native  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  one  of  the  last  conunanders 
of  ihe  Irish  brigade,  and  the  very  last 
general  officer  killed  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  another  worthy  representative  of 
that  name. 

Gen.  Roche  de  I'ermoy  held  a 
conuni^sion  as  brigadier  in  the  Con- 
tinental armv.     He  was  a  descendant 
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of  the  Iiish  Roches  who  went  Lo 
France  with  the  "wild  geese."  One 
of  the  representatives  of  the  name  in 
th.e  societ}-  is  James  Jeffrey  Roche, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Pilol.  His 
brother  was  one  of  the  I.'nited  States 
naval  oHicers  lost  at  the  time  of  the 
great  tidal  wive  in  vSainoa,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Among  the  governors  of  Irish 
birth,  or  of  direct  Irish  origin,  dur- 
ing the  coloni:;!  or  revolutionary 
periods,  were  j)a\'id  Dunbar  and 
John  Sullivan,  of  New  Hamp^•.hire ; 
Tiiomas  Dongan  and  James  Clinton, 
of  New  York ;  James  Sulli\-an  of 
Massachusetts;  John  Houston,  John 
Martin,  and  Peter  Harl\-,  of  Georgia  ; 
John  McKinle\'.  Tiiomas  Collins, 
John  Collins,  and  Joseph  Ilaslett, 
of  Delaware;  Jolin  Ha^t  of  ]\Iary- 
land ;  James  Logan,  George  Br}  an, 
\\'illiam  Moore,  Joseph  Reed,  and 
Thomas  McKean,  of  Penns^dvania : 
James  Moore,  Jehu  and  ICdward  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina  ;  Mathew 
Rowan  and  Thomas  Burke,  of  Xorth 
Carolina ;  and  William  Welsh  and 
William  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ramsey's  "History  of  the  United 
States  "has  been  mentioned.  When  it 
was  written,  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
thor looked  to  those  of  his  own  blood 
largely,  for  niaterial  aid.  A  list  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  work  is  printed 
in  the  first  edition,  and  among  them 
are  the  following  names,  most  assur- 
edly Irish  enough,  so  far  as  appear- 
ance is  concerned  :  New  York  — 
Thomas  Addis  l-hnmett,  Mathew  Car- 
roll, Philip  Whelpley  ;  Delaware — 
Katheriiie  Mulligan  ;  Maryland — 
James  Doyle,  J.  \W  McFadden, 
Charles  O'Neil,  John  D.  P'oy  ;  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C. — John  liOyle,  Andrew 
Boyle,   Daniel  I'agan,  Andrew  hdem- 


ing,  William  Hickey,  John  McLeod, 
William  Macklin,  I'ernard  O'Neil, 
John  Riley  ;  \'irginia- — William  Car- 
roll, Julward  Cu.nningham,  r'atrick 
L^ill.  John  McDermott.  John  Mc- 
Bride,  M.  Sullivan,  hhancis  D.  Rior- 
d;in,  Peter  Horry;  North  Carolina — 
H.  H.  Cannon,  John  Carey,  J.  M. 
Patrick,  John  Cowan,  A.  C.  Gurley, 
A.  H.  Ginley,  Hanson  Kelley,  John 
Carney,  James  MclClhinney,  J.  A. 
>roore,  John  McDonald,  Hugh  Mc- 
Guire,  A.  D.  Murpdi}-,  Har\-ey  Bry- 
aTi  ;  South  Carolina — C.  T.  Ihitler, 
Dydia  P)ryan,  N.  C.  Cleary,  Barlhol- 
oiiiew  Carroll,  Richard  Cunningham, 
Catherine  P'itzsimnions,  Christopher 
Fitzsimmons,  Daniel  IHood.  Richard 
Fair.  Andrew  Flynn,  Harriet  Horry, 
Thomas  Plorry,  Peter -Murphy,  Rich- 
ard McCormick,  Samuel  Nolan,  Cor- 
nelius O'Driscoll,  Dennis  O'Driscoll, 
Henry  O'Hara,  Thomas  N.  Egan, 
Peter  McGuire,  John  Murphy,  Joseph 
Kelly,  Patrick  Noble,  John  Belton 
O'Neil,  John  McComb,  Timothy 
Dargan  ;  Georgia — Patrick  N.  Cams, 
Richard  Bolan,  Patrick  Catlin,  John 
IvOgan,  Robert  M alone,  Daniel  Mur- 
phy, J.  S.  Bryan. 

It  may  not  seem  necessary'  to  take 
up  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  fore- 
going names,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
it  is  essential.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat 
nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  number 
were  from  South  Carolina,  and  right 
here  it  seems  to  be  proT:)er  to  mention 
that  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Rur.  in  July, 
iS6i,  at  one  time  during  the  engage- 
ment, the  Sixty-ninth  New  York. 
the  members  of  which  were  nearly 
all  of  Irish  birth,  were  confronted  by 
the  Ivighth  Soutii  Carolina,  the  offi- 
cers of  wliich  must  have  been  largely 
of  Irisli  oiigin.  The  colonel  was 
\%.    W.    S.    Ca^ll.     Lieut-Col.    J.    W. 
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Henagin.  OuaittTniaster,  Capt.  J.  ^.\ 
McCleitaghaii.  and  Captains  Har- 
rington, lloole,  KkMHi.  and  McLeod. 
Trie  battc:>-  attached  to  the  regiment 
was  connnaii'led  by  C  aptain  Shields, 
and  his  first  lieutenant  was  McCar- 
th}-.  Colonel  Corcoran  of  tlie  Sixty- 
ninth  New  Voik  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Adjutant  B.  II.  Burke  of  the 
Thirtieth  \'iiginia  Cavalry,  a  case  of 
''  Greek  meet  Greek." 

In  no  one  o:  the  original  tliirteen 
colonies  \.-eie  men  of  Irish  origin 
more  prominent  than  in  the  Palmetto 
state.  Ill  addition  to  Hdanus  Burke, 
the  first  chief  justice,  and  Pierce  But- 
ler, the  first  I'nited  States  senator, 
mentioned,  James  Moore,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  gallant  Rory  C)'Moore,  was 
governor  in  T700-'o3  and  in  1719; 
John  Rutledge  in  ijJS-'jS  and  17S2  : 
I'xhvard  Rutledge,  1 799-1800;  George 
McDuffee,  iS34-'36;  Pierce  M.  But- 
ler, iS36-'38;  Patrick  Noble,  1S3S- 
'40;  B.  K.  Hannegan,  iS40-'42: 
William  Aiken,  iS44-'46:  A.  G. 
Jklagrath,  1864 -'65:  James  L.  Orr, 
i866-'69.  JoImi  C.  Calhoun,  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  son  of  Patrick  Calhoun,  an  Irish 
emigrant.  When  the  question  of  se- 
cession was  proposed  to  the  citizens 
of  Mississippi,  none  opposed  it  more 
strenuously  than  the  Hon.  William 
L.  Sharkey,  of  Irish  birth  and  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  When  the  ordinance 
was  adopted,  he  withdrew  to  his  plan- 
tation. He  was  advanced  in  years. 
He  was  .so  universally  respected  that 
he  was  in  no  way  molested.  On  the 
tiiumph  of  the  Union  cause  in  1863, 
the  United  States  government  drew 
him  from  his  retirement  and  made 
him  the  first  ])ro\isi(.nal  goverr.or  of 
his  adopted  .state.  He  was  later, 
after  the  war,  chosen  the  first  I'nited 


vSiates  senator.  This  venerable  man 
is  mentioned  in  "  McGee's  Irish  Set- 
tlers in  America,"  written  over  half  a 
century  ago.  His  brother,  Patrick 
H.  Sliaikey.  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est planters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  state.  The 
last  Confederate  governor  of  Alabama 
was  Harris  h'lannegan,  an  American, 
four  or  fi\e  generations  removed  from 
Ireland.  A  careful  com|)aiisoii  of  all 
the  al)ove  with  the  membership  roll 
t^f  the  society  will  prove  the  kin^hi]) 
of  both. 

The  historian  of  the  Shannon  fam- 
ily in  New  Hampshire  said  that  the 
name  is  the  modern  form  of  the  Gae- 
lic vShannahan.  The  first  to  arrive- in 
New  Hampshire,  George  Shannon, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  a  brother  of 
the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Rev.  P'dmund  T.  Shannahan,  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  is 
the  society's  representative. 

When  Col.  David  Dunbar  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Plampshire 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  established  several  col- 
onies of  his  countrymen  in  Maine. 
His  frbt  tov»-n  he  named  Cork  ;  it  is 
nov/  Bath.  Among  those  who  came 
over  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  the 
Rev.  John  Murra}-.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  society  as  a  man  "with  a 
kindly  Irish  heart."  Around  him 
at  the  same  time  were  the  O'Briens, 
Higgins,  Donnells,  etc.  TlKMuas 
H.  Murray,  secretary-general,  is  the 
rejiresentative  of  the  society. 

Phelan  is  one  of  the  oldest  names  in 
Georgia.  A  standard  history  of  that 
state  was  written  by  one  of  that  name. 
Hon.  John  J.  Phelan  of  Bridgeport  is 
one  of  the  representatives. 
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Henry  GracU-,  whose  eloque.ico 
electrified  thousands  and  whose  early 
death  brought  sorrow  to  the  entire 
count!'y,  was  of  the  same  stock  of  the 
clan  O' Grady. 

Among-  those  wlio  fell  r;t  the  ]>attle 
of  Foit  George  under  command  of 
Sir  Willir.m  Johnson,  was  Captain 
McGinnis.  of  New  York.  Hon. 
H.  D.  McGuinncss,  mayor  of  Provi- 
dence, is  a  member  of  the  society. 

Michael  Hoban,  an  Irishman,  was 
the  architect  of  the  \Vhite  House  in 
Washington,  a  pretentious  mansion 
at  the  time  it  was  built. 

James  McHenr\-,  a  native  of  Dwh- 
lin,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  college 
and  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Munster  cl^ns,  the  ^Iq- 
Eneirys  —  modern  McHenry,  Mc- 
Nairy,  or  McXear\- — came  over  here 
before  the  devolution.  He  was  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
army,  Washington's  military  secre- 
tary, one  of  the  first  secretaries  of 
war,  if  not  the  first,  and  Fort  Mc- 
Henry in  Baltimore  is  named  for  him. 

Brannan  or  Brennan  is  one  of  the 
pioneer  names  of  America.  Samuel 
Brannan  was  one  of  California's  first 
settlers.  One  of  the  principal  streets 
in  San  Francisco  is  named  for  him. 
Maj.-Gcn.  John  M.  Brannan,  a  West 
Pointer,  was  a  distinguished  Union 
officer  during  the  Civil  War.  Michael 
Brennan,  of  Xew  York,  and  J.  F. 
Brennan,  of  Xew  Hampshire,  repre- 
sent the  family.  Thomas  Dolan, 
of  Irish  descent,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  woolens 
and  worsteds  in  America.  Patrick  J. 
Dolan  of  Cleveland,  O.,  represents 
the  society. 

Cochrane  is  a  name  distingui^-hed 
in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land,   and   America.      Ii   was    known 


either  in  its  present  or  ancient  form 
in  Ireland,  or  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, long  belore  the  Saxons  came  to 
l^ngland.  Gen.  Jolm  Cochrane,  of 
Xew  \'ork,  president  of  the  Xew 
York  branch  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  is  the  society's  represen- 
tative. 

It  seems  unnecessar}-  to  allude  in 
this  article  to  the  part  taken  by  men, 
whose  Irish  origin  will  no"  be  ques- 
tioned, in  the  late  v/ar.  Sheridan 
was  of  Irish  parentage  on  both  sides. 
This  fact  is  of  common  knowledge. 
Grant,  through  his  maternal  ances- 
tors, had  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
the  Kellys  and  the  Simpsons,  his 
mother  and  grandmother  bearing 
those  names,  and  both  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. \'ice  -  Admiral  Stephen 
Rowan  was  born  in  Ireland.  In  the 
navy  he  was  second  only  to  h'arragut. 
The  latter  had  a  Spanish  father,  and 
if  a  name  is  an  index  of  nationality, 
his  mother,  Elisabeth  Shine,  of  Xorth 
Carolina,  must  have  been  of  Irish  de- 
scent. 

It  is  needless  to  go  any  further. 
What  has  been  written  is  sufficient  to 
prove  what  has  been  said  at  the  out- 
set. The  great  majority  of  the  names 
given  are  unmistakably  Irish  in  char- 
acter, but  the  men  who  bore  them 
were  no  more  or  no  less  Irish  than 
thousands  of  others  who  came  from 
Ireland,  and  who  bore  names  in  ap- 
pearance not  Iri.^h, — men  either  pa- 
ternally of  ICnglish,  German,  I-rench, 
or  Scandina\ian  origin,  but  who 
were,  so  far  as  blood  is  concerned, 
no  diiierent  from  the  others,  for  the 
Irishman  of  the  past  century  is  made 
up  of  all  the  races  j)lanted  in  Ire- 
land. Armstrong,  Morgan,  Maxwell, 
Reed.  Knox,  Clinton,  Montgomery. 
Wayne,    Lewis,    Thompson,   and    Ir- 
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\  ine,  who  were  of  liish  birth  or  par- 
entage, generals  in  the  Continental 
army,  or  Stewart,  P.lakely,  and  others 
who  had  tlistinguislied  themselves  in 
the  navy,  v/eic  as  thoroughly  Irisli  as 
Sullivan,  who^e  mother's  name  was 
"Brown,  or  ]->arr\,  wlio  cmuio  frorn  llie 
centre  of  the  "  l£nglish  pale."  If  the 
descendants  of  the  vSaxons  who  had 
settled  in  Scotland  became  Scotch, 
why  cannot  the  offspring  of  tlie  same 
people  settled  in  Ireland  become 
Irish  ?  This  thought  is  worthy  of 
consideration  for  those  who  can  see 
objects  but  from  one  standpoint. 

Nearl\-  every  town  historian  in 
New  Hampshire  claims  that  the  peo- 
ple who  came  here  from  Ireland  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centur\^  were  of  Scotch  origin,  and 
to  quote  o!ie  of  their  elocHient  advo- 
cates, "they  were  ICnglish  in  tongue, 
Irish  in  nothing,"  or  to  use  the  words 
of  another,  wlio  bears  a  name  as 
Saxon  as  Muldoon :  "The  'Scotch- 
Irish  '  were  different  from  the  Irish 
in  blood,  language,  morals,  and  re- 
ligioii,"  and  this  statement  was  made 
with  the  presumption  that  the  Scotch 
were  of  Saxon  origin. 

But  right  here  is  where  the\'  differ 
from  all  standard  writers  of  works 
devoted  to  the  early  history  of  the 
two  countries,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  as  well  from  the  !>cots  them- 
selves, who  glory  in  their  Gaelic  an- 
cestry. A  Pan-Celtic  gathering  of 
the  vScots  residing  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  held  in  Toronto  last 
September.  There  were  present  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  every  name 
borne  b}-  those  who  came  here  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  \et  they  sang 
the  praises  of  their  Oaelic  ancestors, 
their  Celtic  origin,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions hung  around  the  walls  of   the 


banrpieting  room  were  in  Gaelic, 
among  them  the  famous  Irish  "  Cead 
Millafaultha."  A  full  account  of 
this  meeting,  copied  from  the  Toronto 
(i/olh\  was  published  in  the  Coiicofd 
/v:r/ii>i'^  Monitor  the  same  month. 
I'li.ii  th.ere  are  Americans  of  the  sanic 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vScotch- 
Irish,  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  before  tlie  annual 
vScotch- Irish  convention  a  few  years 
ago,  !)y  Alexander  ^^IcClure  of  IMiila- 
delphia,  is  evidence.  There  is  to- 
day no  better-informed  writer  on  this, 
or  any  other  subject,  than  this  vet- 
eran new.spaper  man,  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  same  Gaelic  blood.  He 
said  : 

"  Some  of  our  more  tlioughtful  his- 
torians or  students  of  history  will  pre 
tend  to  tell  you  when  the  Scotch- 
Irish  race  began. 

"I  have  not  heard  even  our  vScotch- 
Irishmen  who  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion do  the  subject  justice.  Xo  such 
race  of  men  could  be  created  in  a 
generation  ;  no  •  such  achie\-ements 
could  be  bom  in  a  century.  Xo  such 
people  as  the  Scotch- Irish  could  be 
completed  even  in  century  after  cen- 
tury ;  and  while  you  are  told  that  the 
Scotch-Irish  go  back  in  their  achieve- 
ments to  the  days  of  Jolm  Knox, 
John  Knox  lived  a  tliousand  years 
after  the  fo.'mation  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
character  began.  It  was  like  the 
stream  of  your  western  de>ert  tliat 
comes  from  the  mountains  and  makes 
the  valle>  s  beautiful  and  green  and 
fragrant,  and  then  is  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert.  Men  will  tell  you  that 
it  disappears  and  is  lost.  It  is  not. 
After  traversing  perhaps  hundreds  of 
miles  of  subteirai.'ean  passages,  for- 
gotten, unseen,  it  is  still  doing  its 
work,    and    it    rises   agfain    before    it 
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reaches  llie  sea,  and 
new  fields  green  and  beautiful  and 
bountifid.  It  reciuircd  more  than  a 
thousand  \-ears  to  nerfect  the  Scotch- 
Irish  ch:'.racter.  It  is  of  a  creation 
single  ivoMX  all  races  of  mankind,  and 
a  creation  not  of  one  peo!->Ie  nor  of 
one  centur}-,  nor  even  fi /e  centuries, 
but  a  thousand  years  of  mingled 
effort  and  sacrifice,  ending  in  the 
sieges  of  Derr\',  were  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  world  the  perfect  Scotch- 
Irish  character.  If  you  would  learn 
when,  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  race  began,  go  back  a 
thousand  years  beyond  tlie  time  of 
John  Knox,  and  find  that  there  was  a 
crucial  test  tliat  formed  the  men,  that 
perfected  the  vScotch-Irish  character 
after  vears  and  vears  of  varvins:  con- 
flict  and  success,  until  the  most  stub 
born,  the  most  progressive,  the  most 
aggressive  race  in  achievement  was 
given  to  the  world.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  what  do  we 
find  ?  We  find  Ireland  the  birth- 
place of  the  Scotch- Irish.  We  find 
Ireland  foremost  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  not  only  in  religious  prog- 
ress, but  in  literature,  and  for  two 
centuries  thereafter  the  teacher  of  the 
world  in  all  that  made  men  great  and 
achievements    memorable.      For    two 


cenuiries,  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  in 
their  own  green  land,  were  the  teach- 
ers of  men,-  not  only  in  religion,  but 
in  science,  in  learning,  and  in  all 
that  made  men  great.  She  had  her 
teachers  and  her  scientists,  men  who 
filled  licr  pulpit.-,  and  went  to  every 
nation  surrounding:  and  it  was  there 
that  the  Scotch-Irish  characteristics 
became  evident  which  afterward  made 
them  felt  wherever  they  have  gone. 
Those  Irish  were  teachers  of  religion, 
and  yet  as  stubborn  for  religious  free- 
dom as  were  the  Scotch-Irish. 

"Catholic,  they  often  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope.  They  were  men 
of  conviction  ;  they  were  men  of 
learning.  They  \vere  the  advanced 
outposts  of  the  progressive  civiliza- 
tion of  that  day,  and  the  cardinal 
do:tri:ie  of  th.eir  faith,  dovs-n  deep- 
set  in  the  heart,  was  absolute  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  they  even  com- 
bated the  \'atican  in  maintaining 
their  religious  rights."  [Colonel 
McDowell,  of  Virginia,  said  in  the 
same  convention  that  when  the  Scots 
came  to  Ireland  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, the}'  but  returned  to  their  old 
home.]  With  this  eloquent  extract, 
the  introduction  of  the  American- 
Irish  Historical  society  to  the  public 
is  CO )i eluded. 
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lu  the  days  when  I  was  young,  and  all  the  world  seemed  made  for  me, 
And  life  was  one  long  round  of  joy,  and  I  was  glad  and  free — 
When  I  li\ed  upon  the  farm  high-perched  upon  the  breezy  heights, 
Where  eagles  screamed  in  hoarse  discord,  and  winged  their  dizzy  flights — 
The  days  were  full  of  sunsliine  warm,  tie  nights  were  sweet  with  sleep, 
And  I  brushed  the  dew-drops  from  the  grass  with  bare  and  restless  feet. 

I  liked  to  fisli  the  leaping  brooks  for  fish  I  hoped  were  there, 

I  liked  to  climb  the  highest  hill  to  seek  the  spruce  gum,  where 

The  pointed  firs  and  spruces  laid  tlieir  tops  against  the  sky, 

And  the  flying  squirrels  brought  their  stores  when  winter  time  drew  nigh, 

x\nd  \\hen  t.l:e  maples  shed  tht-ir  blood,  what  joy  it  was  to  tramp 

The  crunching  snow,  and  gather  sap,  and  bring  it  to  the  camp  I 

But  I  dreaded,  oh,  I  dreaded,  when  Monday  was  at  hand. 

And  Father  roused  me  early,  with  the  autocrat  connnand-- 

"  'T  is  time  to  stir  yourself,  my  lad  I     Be  lively,  now,  I  say, 

When  I  was  young,  boys  did  n't  do/e  the  forenoon  all  awa}- ! 

Get  up  this  minute,  and  come  down — say?     Do  n't  you  hear  me,  Josh  i* 

Get  up,  and  draw  the  water  for  the  women  folks  to  wash  I  " 

Oh,  the  ohl  well  'neath  the  branches  of  the  sycamore's  green  shade. 
With  its  mossy  curl)  and  sloping  sweep  a  cliarming  picture  made — 
And  the  water,  clear,  pellucid,  at  the  bottom  cool  and  dim — 
But  it  needed  lots  of  muscle  to  draw  it  to  the  brim  ; 
And,  as  slowly  I  went  outward,  sharp  I  heard  the  cry  of — "  Jo^h, 
Hurry  up,  and  bring  the  water  for  tlie  -.vomen  folks  to  wash  !  " 

Oh,  the  floods  of  water  that  it  took  to  make  those  garments  clean  ! 
Oh,  the  weary  pails  and  pail.  I  dragged  aciw.-s  that  back  yard  green  I 
Oh,  how  leaden  crawled  the  sluggish  hours  from  half  past  five  till  niric. 
When  those  diabolical  "white  things"  were  swinging  on  the  line! 
And  sometimes,  now,  I  hear  in  dreams,  tlie  voice  that  called  me,  "Josh. 
Get  up,  and  bring  the  water  for  the  women  folks  to  wash  !  " 
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GI-ORCxK    WASIIIXGTOX    ARMSTRONG. 
By  Ilcr.ry  Jsolinson. 


;pj^^~:55i;-yllv  life  of  George  Wasli- 
1^7'/^ "^?\ :  ington  Armstrong  has 
'  \  .v%^^^')  "  caught  and  reflected 
il^K^^^^^  :  much  sunshine.  He  is 
a  widejy  Known,  higlMv 
respected,  and  emiiienth*  useful  citi- 
zen, an  affable,  unassuming,  and  yet 
very  inipoitant  factor  in  the  round  of 
momentous  affairs.  He  is  one  of 
those  discerning  philosophers  who 
has  found  the  world  a  fact  rather 
than  a  fancy,  and  has  gone  to  work 
cheerfully  and  legitimately  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  He  is  a  thorough- 
ly cultured,  wholesome,  handsome, 
sound-hearted  gentleman,  a  genial, 
ideal,  up-to-date  man  of  the  old 
school  of  small  beginnings,  patience, 
persistence,  romidt.d  and  honorable 
success.  Not  tliat  he  is  in  the  "sere 
and  yelloA'  leaf," — fi.r  from  it,  for 
old  age  is  a  relati\-e  term,  and  such 
men  as  George  \V.  Armstrong  never 
grow  old.  In  years,  he  is  only  sixty- 
one,  but  in  varied  experience  a  thou- 
sand, and  he  has  an  inestimable  fund 
of  native  good  sense,  bigger  even 
than  his  very  considerable  material 
wealth,  accjuired  with  the  most  com- 
mendable industn-,  devotion,  and  en- 
terprise. 

Biography  is  p»rone  to  find  her 
favorites  amongst  what  are  some- 
times styled  the  higher  callings, — 
the  pulpit,  the  law,  literature,  and 
politics, —  but  tlie  upright,  broad- 
gauged,  practical  business  manager 
is  an  essential  column  of  support  in 
the  arching  temple  of  our  compre- 
hensive  civilization.     Scientific    and 


classical  learning  are  on]\-  the  super- 
structure. Around  this  pillar  of 
strength  cling  and  cluster  all  the 
vines  of  poes\'  and  fine  art.  The 
men  who  produce  things  and  move 
things  are  the  giants  of  priority  and 
power.  They  are  the  rightful  mas- 
ters of  mankind. 

It  is  said  of  ]^)Onaparte  that  he  was 
the  idol  of  common  men,  because  he 
had  in  transcendent  degree  tlie  qual- 
ities and  powers  of  common  men. 

George  W.  Armstrong  came  of  a 
])roverbially  sturdy  and  resolute  race, 
a  worthy  people, — modest,  plain,  pre- 
possessing,— whose  instincts,  voca- 
tions, and  aspirations  v/ere  honorable, 
a  sterling  ancestry  capable  of  true 
heroism,  with  a  generous  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  3'et  with  a  force 
and  determination  of  character  sug- 
gestive of  moral  grandeur. 

Had  Mr.  Armstrong  ransacked  the 
universe  in  search  of  the  most  desira- 
ble place  in  which  to  be  born,  he 
would  have  chosen  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  first  saw  the  light,  Au- 
gust [I,  1S36.  Such,  howe\-er,  was 
the  original  association  and  is  the 
present  relationship  between  the  two 
states,  and  such  are  Mr.  Armstrong's 
properties  and  interests  and  his  at- 
tachment for  the  people  in  the  Gran- 
ite state,  where  he  has  his  attractive 
suimner  home,  on  our  own  Winni- 
pesaukee,  and  where  the  hills  and 
dales,  lakes,  and  streams,  have  for 
him  such  an  enthusiastic  infatuation, 
that  wc  are  glad  to  have  acceded  to 
us  the  right,  in  common  with  our  sis- 
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ter   coiiiinoiuvcaltli,    to    he    e?pcci;.lly     Da\  id   Annslion; 
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proud  of  his  charinin<^  jK'r<o!iaIily  aiitl     hah'a    Loveriiii;-.      The   former  was 
to  be  benefited  w  iih  the  jiiibHc  in  gen- 
eral by  his  commendable  usefnhiess. 

Indeod,  W'lU'lham.  N.  H..  ha'.l 
been  the  ancestral  home  of  his  fam- 
ilv   sir.ce    172?,   or   l)efore.   wlien   his 


niif  ratin<r    ancestor,    Charter 
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GiiHOcWie" — S'jrr.rr.er   Residence   of  George   W.  Armstrong,  at   Centre    Harbor 


native  of  Windham,  X.  II.,  who  be- 
came a  resident  of  Boston  in  1S25, 
and  worked  at  ship-buildini^  until 
1S50,  when  he  became  sick,  and  died 
in  1S51,  leaving  only  a  very  small 
estate.  Miss  Lovering  was  a  native 
of  Loudon,  X.  II. 
■^  George  receixed  his 

education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  na- 
tive city,  Boston.  He 
was  a  bright  pupil  at 
the  "Old  liawes  Gram- 
mar," of  which  he  still 
entertains  many  pleas- 
ant memories.  Of  its 
"association"  he  has 
been  president,  and 
continues  an  influen- 
tial and  active  mem- 
ber, and  a  contribu- 
tor financially  to  its 
support. 
The  school  life  of  Mr.  Armstrong 
was  clouded  by  the  illness  and  death 
of  his  parent,  and  his  active  contin- 
uous   business    life    be^zan    of    neces- 
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Armstrong   of    Londonderry,   X".   H., 
first  landed  on  American  shores. 

In  the  romantic  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, near  the  Knglish  border,  lived 
the  historic  and  powerful  clan,  Arm-  sity  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
strong,  for  many  Reeting  centuries,  the  of  age,  and  for  many  years  he  main- 
entertaining  stor}'  of  which  lias  been  tained  a  bra\-e,  unflinching,  and  ex- 
graphically  told  by  Hon.  Leonard  A.  ceedingly  creditable  struggle  against 
Morrison,  in  an  early  number  of  this  the  current  of  events.  He  was  well 
magazine.  Offshoots  of  this  clan,  equipped,  hov.ever,  with  a  robust 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  physique,  a  happy  disposition,  a  re- 
joined the  Ulster  plantation  in  Ire-  markable  resolution,  an  indefatigable 
land,  and,  later,  one  of  them,  Robert  courage,  an  integrity  that  ne\er  has 
Armstrong,  appeared  here  in  Xew  been  tarnished,  and  a  wonderful  te- 
Hampshire.     On  this  side,  Mr.  Arm-  nacity  of  pur])0se  which  has  charac- 


strong  is  of  Scotch  blood.  On  his 
mother's  side,  he  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  a  brother  of  the  Pilgrim  gover- 
nor, ICdward  Winslow,  of  the  Ply- 
mouth colony. 

The    names    of    his    parents    were 


terized  his  whole  career. 

He  was  a  penny-postman  in  South 
Boston  in  1S50.  This  was  when  the 
Ijoy  found  hiinseli  without  anybody 
to  provide  for  him.  He  could  go  to 
school   no   more,   but   must  work,   as 
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other  Ixn'S  wuikt-d,  for  a  li\- 
ing.      lie  mack;  up  his  mind      1 
that  lie  coiikl  deHver  letters     |^ 
and  other   tilings   to   ]>eople.      \        ; 
'J'liis    was     Io!ig     hel'ore    the      r        \ 
days  when  a  man  in  iJoston,     j       J 
on  liis  wav  hone  in  the  even-      , 
ing,  could  drop  a  letter  in   u      ;        <_ 
little  red  box  attached  to  an 
iron    pole,   on   a  corner  of    a      \ 
cit}'  street,  and  drink  his  cof-      > 
fee  at   breakfast  next   morn-      i_    ■ 
ing  while   he    reflects  that  a 
man  in  New  York  is  reading 
his    letter    at    his    breakfast.      Some- 
body suggests  that   it  was  perhaps  in 
those   days    that    George    Armstrong 
conceived     tlie     notion     that    people 
would  be  glad  to  have  things  carried 
to  them  even  more  promptl_\',  anrl  that 
they  v.-ould  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
delivery,    for    in    after    3-ears    he    be- 
came rich  m  conducting  an  extensive 
project  of  this  kind. 

His  next  bus^'ness  venture  vas  that 
of  a  newsboy,  and  to  this  day  he  is 
pleased  to  be  recognized  as  the  "vet- 
eran newsboy."  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  newsboy  in  any 
city  or  running  on  an}'  railway  train 
in  the  United  vStates,  who  knows  the 
story  of    the   earh'  life  of    Mr.   Arm- 
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strong,  who  is  not  his  warm  admirer, 
champion,  and  friend. 

He  was  ilrst  en;pi0}ed  on  the  South 
Boston  Ciazcifc,  the  Sir/ulay  jViTiS, 
and  his  field  was  especially  along  the 
sidewrdks  of  State  st^'eet.  This  was 
in  1 85 1.  lie  also  had  charge  of 
filing  the  papers  in  the  Democratic 
reading-room  in  Congress  square. 
This  and  his  State  street  work  occu- 
pied his  time  until  the  spring  of  1S52, 
when  he  became  a  railroad  newsboy 
under  George  Bailey,  who  controlled 
the  business  of  the  old  Boston  & 
Worcester  road.  His  work  began  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  mo/ning  and  ended 
at  nine  in  the  evening.  His  daily 
time  of  service  was  greater  than  now, 
although  at  present  his, 
as  employer,  is  the 
greater  responsibility. 

An  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Armstrong  tells 
the  story  that  not  long 
ago,  when  he  was 
traveling  oti  a  crowded 
train,  he  fetched  some 
water  to  a  thirsty  wom- 
an, who  meeting  him  a 
few  weeks  later  remind- 
ed him  of  the  incident 
by  him  forgotten.     She 
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complimented  him  on  his  skill  as  a 
water  boy,  aiul  liis  wife,  who  was 
near,  said  nobod}-  should  wonder  at 
his  skill, — it  was  fort\'  years  before 
that  he  had  started  in  the  business, 
bein^  the  original  "water  boy"  of 
the  railroads. 

In  the  capacit\'  of  ne\vsl)oy  on  the 
road,  Mr.  Armstrong  remained  nine 
years,  rendering  faithful  service.  In 
1 86 1,  he  loft  the  newspaper  route  be- 
tween Boston  and  Worcester,  and 
was  employed  in  the  dining-room  in 


after  two  months  at  the  brake,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  baggageman. 
This  is  one  reason  why  Mr.  Arm- 
strong has  so  strong  a  sympathy  for 
the  large  cla-s  of  emplo\cs  tlu.t  have 
to  do  with  baggage.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  second  two  UKjnths  he  was 
agaii!  pionioted,  this  time  to  a  con- 
ductor's berth,  and  the  trials,  troub- 
les, tribulations,  and  triumphs  of  a 
conductor  he  will  remember  always. 
He  held  the  position  one  3ear,  or 
until  July,  ^^63. 
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Miss   Etnel   ar.d    Master    Robert   Arrr.strong. 


the  Boston  station  of  the  road  until 
spring.  Thus  he  obtained  practical 
experience  in  a  railway  restaurant, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he 
was  as  loyal  to  his  duty  then  as  he 
was  before  and  has  been  invariably 
since.  But  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  desiring  to  do  a  man's  work,  he 
secured  a  situation  as  brakeman  on 
the  same  road  o\er  which  he  h.ad 
traveled  so  many  years.  Thus  it 
may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
something  in  ccMumon  with  e\  ery 
brakeman  in  the  land. 

His    advancement   was   rapid,   and 


His  love  for  the  newspaper  business 
had  not  deserted  him,  and  this  year  he 
bought  a  half-interest  in  the  business 
which  he  had  helped  build  as  a  boy. 
The  proprietor  at  the  time  was  H.  L. 
Whiting;  the  enterprise  had  grown 
to  consideriible  niagnitude.  In  1870, 
he  succeeded  to  the  entire  business, 
and  added  to  it  the  dining-room  in 
the  Boston  station. 

In  1865,  he  bought  King's  express 
business,  which  was  confined  to  the 
]>oston  v\:  Worcester  road.  He  im- 
mediately ciianged  its  name  to  Arm- 
strong's    Transfer,    and     began     the 
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work  which  the  new  name  implied. 
Wilh  two  co.'ioh.es  and  a  Berlin  car- 
riage, he  transferred  between  the 
Boston  «.S:  \Vr)rccsler  slntion  and  tlie 
railway  stations  at  the  North  end  of 
the  city.  Railway  baggage  was  con- 
veniently checked  fro'n  one  stati  ni 
to  another,  with  other  features  for 
the  accommodation  of  persons  who 
journeyed  by  railroad.  I'assenger- 
coaches  became  valuable  adjuncts  to 
the  fast-growing  system. 

In  1S82,  he  organized  the  Arm- 
strong Transfer  company,  and  be- 
came its  president.  All  New  luig- 
land  realizes  the  capacity  and  facilit\- 
of  this  wonderful  system,  its  prompt- 
ness, efhciency.  correctness,  and  free- 
dom from  friction. 

In  1869,  Mr,  Armstrong  boi:-hl 
the  news  Inisiness  of  the  Fitchburg 
railroad,  and,  in  1877,  extended  it 
over  the  entire  Hoosac  Tunnel  line. 
In  1S75,  he  extended  his  restaurant 
and  newspaper  1  usiness  over  the 
Kastern  road,  being  proprietor  of  the 
dining-rooms  and  news- rooms  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Portsmouth  and  Wolfe- 
borough  Junction,  X.  H.,  Portland, 
Me.,  and  at  Springfield,  Pittsfield, 
Palmer,  and  South  Framingham,  on 
the  Boston  &  Albany.  Later,  he 
acquired  control  of  these  departments 
over  the  entire  liric,  and  over  the 
whole  system,  with  oidy  few  excep- 
tions, of  the  Boston  tS:  Maine.  The 
news  department  of  the  Fitchburg 
road,  the  restaurants  and  news  bus- 
iness of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach 
&  Lynn  road,  and  the  restaurant 
business  over  j)art  of  the  Old  Colon\  , 
were  afterward  united  to  his  rapidly 
broadening  territory,  which  now  in- 
cludes hundreds  of  miles  of  railway 
lines,  in  various  directions,  being  one 
of   the  best  managed    and   equipped, 


as  well  as  one  of  tlie  largest  com- 
panies in  the  service  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Arm>trong  has  copied  from  no 
other  system,  and  his  methods  of 
conducting  all  branches  of  work  are 
simple  and  original.  He  is  uniformly 
courteous,  and  requires  the  same 
courtesy  from  his  emploxes  to  the 
great  pnl'>lic  upon  whom  he  depends 
for  custom.  His  emplo\es  may  be 
found  almost  everywhere,  and  their 
number  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  in 
the  express,  newspaper,  and  dining- 
room  branches  of  his  comprehensive 
manasrement. 

While  Mr,  Armstrong  is  one  of 
the  busiest  of  busy  men,  he  never- 
theless finds  time  to  give  attention 
to  many  things  outside  liis  regular 
WO:  k  at  the  head  of  the  great  con- 
cern of  which  he  is  the  originator 
and  founder.  He  is  a  director  as 
well  as  an  owner  in  various  corpora- 
tions, including  different  large  rail- 
road companies.  He  has  read  wide- 
1\^  in  general  literature,  and  exercises 
a  very  scholarly  taste  in  his  selection 
of  books,  of  the  merits  of  which  and 
their  authors  he  is  an  uncommonly 
good  judge.  He  also  has  a  fond- 
ness for  and  fine  appreciation  of 
statuar}',  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art. 

He  is  a  superior  converser,  a  very 
entertaining  companion,  and  an  affec- 
tionate friend,  who  has  drawn  many 
hearts  to  him  in  lasting  regard.  His 
early  friends  are  still  his  friends,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  high  standing 
and  influence. 

With  an  imj)ressive  presence,  he  is 
sweet-temijcred,  gentle,  and  graceful; 
one  of  his  missions  in  life  seems  to  be 
to  be  friendly  with  everybody.  No 
better  type,  no  higlicr  standard  of  a 
business    man   can   be   found   in   New 
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Kngland,  or  one  more  public-spirited 
or  with  a  finer  sense  of  lionor. 

He  is  not  what  might  be  called  a 
club  mnn.  nllioiigl;  h.e  l)elongs  to 
several  associations,  being  a  life 
iiieniber  of  the  Bostonian  society, 
and  a  member  of  the  rea(\)n  .society 
of  Boston.  He  is  affectionately  de- 
voted to  his  family,  and  it  is  at  his 
own  hearthstone  thnt  he  takes  the 
greatest  pleasnre.  On  December 
lo,     iS6S,    he    married    Miss     Louise 


line.  Mass.,  where  he  with,  his  accom- 
]->lished  wife  and  unmnrricd  chil-.iren 
live  (.Kx  a  \er\-  pretty  estate,  it  being 
one  of  th.e  wealthiest  arui  loveliest 
sul)urbari  towns  in  the  l'niie«.i  SL:;tes. 
Mrs.  Armstrong's  father.  \^t.  Reu- 
ben Greene,  is  the  well-known  phy- 
sician of  Boston,  who  retired  froi::  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  four- 
teen years  ago.  and  now  devotes  him- 
self to  the  care  of  his  real  estate,  di- 
verting/   Ibmself   now   and   then   with 
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Marston,  of  Bridgewater,  X.  H.  She 
died,  February  17,  i.^So;  and  on  De- 
cember 12,  1882,  he  married  Miss 
Flora  IC,  daughter  of  Dr.  Reuben 
Greene,  of  Boston.  His  children  are 
Mabelle,  born  February  2r,  1870; 
Louise,  born  October  22,  1871,  died 
December  22,  1876;  J-Uhel,  born 
June  7,  i88.|  ;  George  Roljcrt,  born 
December  ro,  1888.  Mabelle  mar- 
ried Frank  ]%(hvard  vShepard,  their 
home  bein<^  in  Denver,  Col. 

Mr.   Armstrong   resided   in    P>oston 
till  1875,  when  he  removed  to  l^rook- 


authorship,  being  a  clear  and  origi- 
nal thinker,  and  a  strong,  lucid 
writer.  lie  is  also  the  father  of  Dr. 
hVank  U.  Greene  of  P>oston  and  of 
our  own  Col.  J.  Alon/.o  Greene  of 
Long  Island,  on  Lake  W'innipesau- 
kee,  wh.ere  he  and  his  brother,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Armstrong,  have  valuable 
estates,  and  who  have  done  much  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  country. 

Mr.  Aimstrong  may  be  seen  almost 
daily,  through  tlie  summer  season, 
al^jut  his  grouTids  at  "  C/ilnockie," 
his  elegant  resort  at  Centre   Harbor, 
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consnlting  \\  ith  h^.-^  men,  in  huilding 
roH'-ls,  t-rectiiiL;  aiul  icpaiiiiiL;  iniilu- 
ings,  giving  the  same  attention  to 
detail  that  hasmarked  his  whole  ca- 
reer. It  is  m-t  an  intieqiient  thing 
to  see  him  on  the  quarter-deck  ol  the 
steamer  Mount  Washington,  — not  in 
ti!e  pilot-house,  bui  chatting  \\'.{\\  the 
captain,  each  giving  his  opinion  to 
the  otiier,  as  to  how  far  a  certain 
I'uoy  may  be  out  of  place,  or  where  a 
new  warning  signal  should  be  located, 
his  analytical  aiul  discerning  mind 
being  never  at  rest  in  its  concern  lor 
the  welfare  of  others.  Only  little,  if 
anything,  escapes  his  sagacious  ob- 
ser\-ation,  and  whether  as  newsboy, 
or  baggageman,  or  conductor  on  the 
train,  or  railroad  manager  and  mag- 
nate, or  proprietor  of  the  news  and 
dinirig  branches  at  passenger  stations 
throughout  Xew  England,  or  in  his 
famih'  circle,  he  is  the  same  consid- 
erate, sympathetic,  superior  man, 
that  has  won  the  highest  respect  aiid 
regard,  not  only  from  those  who  hold 
him  near  and  dear,  but  from  the 
great  tra\eling  public  whom  he  has 
served  so  long  and  so  faithfully. 

Miss  Kthel,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  is  an  intelli- 
gent girl,  of  agreeal)le  temperament 
and  prepossessing  manners.  Her 
brother,  Master  Robert,  is  a  lively 
and  interesting  lad,  in  wliom  is  cen- 
tered much  of  hope  and  promise. 
They  attend  the  public  schools  at 
Brookline,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a 
champion  of  the  public  school  system. 
When  he  was  a  public  school  boy 
himself  at  lioston,  the  month  of  Au- 
gust was  then  given  for  a  vacation, 
and  his  mother  was  wont  to  send  him 
to  their  old  lifMr.e  in  Xew  }Iam};shire 
to  spend  it,  and  it  v»-as  then  that  he 
learned  to  delight  in  the  scenery,  to 


enjoy  tiie  invigorating  atmosphere, 
to  love  the  people  whose  friendship 
and  esteem  he  has  ever  since  clier- 
i<hed.  His  mother,  a  noble  old  lady, 
i.>  a  meii^ber  of  her  son's  family,  be- 
ing now  eighty-seven  years  of  age, 
but  with  her  cultured  intellect  un- 
clouded, and  in  a  wonderful  pln'sical 
preservation. 

The  ease  and  grace  with  which 
Mr.  Arm.-lrong  meets  those  who  have 
occasion  to  call  upon  hiui  have  caused 
much  fa\orable  connnent.  He  pos- 
sesses a  happy  union  of  faculties,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture and  of  its  possibilities  and  worth, 
born  of  long  experience  and  hard 
knocks.  He  is  tolerant,  conserva- 
tive, kindh'  in  his  opinions,  and 
charitable  in  his  estimates  of  his  fel- 
low-men. In  his  presence,  while  one 
feels  perfectly  at  home,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  a  great  reserve  pow- 
er, a  fertility  and  resource  far  be- 
yond the  average  individual ;  but  his 
great  genius  is  his  capacity  for  con- 
centration, for  work,  and  his  grand- 
est forte  in  life  has  been  his  fidelit}' 
to  the  interests  of  his  employers,  his 
persistence  in  doing  well  whatever  he 
has  in  hand.  But  existence  for  him 
is  far  from  being  monotonous,  the 
swinging  of  a  door  to  and  fro  on  its 
hinges,  for  he  has  a  versatility  of  in- 
tellect, an  adaptation  to  society,  an 
appreciation  of  wit,  humor,  and  anec- 
dote, a  fondness  for  romance,  which 
ha\e  relie\'ed  the  tedium  and  broken 
the  monotony  of  large  business  re- 
sponsibilities. By  an  admirable  reg- 
ularity oi  habit,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  carry  the  great  stress  upon  him, 
with  a  calmness  of  spirit,  a  complai- 
sance of  mind,  a  mental  and  physical 
equipoise  worthy  of  universal  enuila- 
tion. 
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Centre    Harbor,   from   Garnet    hill. 
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By  Clare:' ^e  yoh>:<!on. 


"  Should  5-0U  go  to  Centre  Harbor, 
As  haply  you  sometime  may, 
Sailinp:  up  the  Winnipc-saukee 
I'rom  the  hills  01  Alton  Bav, 


"  Into  the  heart  of  the  higrhlands, 
Into  the  north  wind  free, 
Through  the  rising  and  vanishii-g  islands, 
Over  the  mountain  sea, 


'"  To  the  little  Immkt,  lying 
White  in  its  mountain  fold. 
Asleep  by  the  lake,  and  dreaming 
A  dream  that  is  ntvcr  told." 

—  Whit  Her. 


s^^■■■«^*:^.., 


The  V/hitTier  Pine. 


^HHOUTJ)  you  go  to  Centre 
ITaibor  to-day  }oii  will 
find  "the  little  hamlet," 
"white  in  its  mountain 
fold,"  still  dre'imiiig,  only 
semi-conscious  of  the  toiling,  strug- 
gling world  va.e^uely  known  to  exist 
beyond  the  hazy  veil  which  softens 
the  di-tant  view  across  the  beautiful 
lake.  You  probably  would  not  sail 
"from  the  h.ills  of  Alton  liay," 
but  by  steamer  from  The  Weirs. 
Having  gone  to  Centre  ?Iarbor,  yoti 
would  soon  insensil.)!}'  yield  to  the 
influence  of  the  peaceful  somno- 
lency which   seems  to  pervade  ever>' 
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nook  and  crannv  of  tlit:  '•.'^":''-'  '-;•- 

place,    and    join    in    the  »';     •'  .X'u/* >•■.,.  ....... 

sweet  sleep,   the   sooth-  ,'    '  -  <,     '  . 

iT:g-  dream.  Vshich  111 iii^.;-  , 

i\.st  alike  to  weary  nui.-  ^    . 

cles    and    overwrou>;ht  \''-  -  ^  .  't^ 

brain.     The  only  bicak  [  ^   ..  •,  i| 

in  the  qniet  of  the  "lit-  i  f  '  { 

tie  hamlet  "  is  when  the 

steamer  from  The  \W'irs  '    ,.         ~  ., 

comes  puthn-  and  snort-  ^'^'     ^  •^'^  \m^^j;^  ^l}^^ 

inir  to  the  dock,  and  de- 


/■J* 


li\ers   hjr   load    of  pas-     ,,..,,.....'*-.    --        ....  -.    -  .^ 

sengcrs  and   baggage     ^_'****'  ^ 


and  freight.  On  these 
occasions  there  is  a  sort 
of  half  awakenine.    Xa- 


jsidehce  of  D.  W.  Coe, 


tives  and  snmmer  boarders  appear  at 

the  \vharf  to  welcome  the  coming  and 

si)eed   tlic   parting  guests;    and  then 

;^  .  the    steamer    goes  on    its  noisy  way, 

■•^'^'  "  J  .       ^^^^  ^^^^  incident   is  merged   into  the 

"dream  that  is  never  told." 

All  this  makes  Centre  Harbor  the 

ideal     resort    for    the    city    workers. 

?Iere    is    rest,    absolute    rest,    where 

'■\\  '^^-r--'.^  ^^'^r^^J^^p^-T"^'       the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  is  never 

>'.,  >"-i.ii'-     --^C'-^.'-     -n>-i~.'.    'tv^"   ■    ■«r^l 

heard,     where     the     electric     trolley 

Centre    Harbor   in    1342.  i  ^i  ^  ^^ 

never   slays  the    unwar}',    where    the 
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Senfcr   House. 
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The   Moulton   House. 

hum  of  the  factory  is  unknown,  but 
where  Nature  at  her  best  is  on  exery 
hand  to  solace,  to  cheer,  to  rehabili- 
tate.  HerL-  the  shattered  nerves  in- 
sensibly regain  their  tone,  and  health 
and  vigor  come  while  you  dream.  In 
your  dream  are  visions  of  delightful 
sails  on  the  lake,  of  bathing  in  its 
clear  water,  of  strings  of  black  bass. 
of  drives  through  shady  roads,  midst 
scenery  so  grand  that  it  seems  en- 
chantment   rather    than    dreamland, 


T^^^P'T-^     ^^iitl  last,  but  not  lea^t.  of 
;':»  ■  \     a   pleasant.    kindl>',   hos- 

\     I 'i tabic  people. 

O  city  folk,  shake  from 

I     you.r  feet  the  dust  of  pave- 

\  ment,  leave  behind  you 
the    crowded    thorough- 

:  fares,  the  superheated 
masses  of  stone  and 
brick,  the  never-ending 
lines  of  trolley  cais,  the 
heavy  carts  rattling  over 
cobble  pavements,  the 
endless  noises  which  dis- 
tress vou  bv  dav  and  rob 


m^> 
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The  Congregational   Church, 
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The    Village  Souare. 
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you  of  sleep  at  night, — 
leave  these  far  b  e  h  i  n  d 
you,  go  to  Centre  Har- 
bor, in  the  "  heart  of  the 
highlands,"  and  for  a 
time  forget  the  troubles 
and  vexations  of  life  in 
tlmt  region  of  olmost 
perfect    peace. 

Centre  Harbor  is  not 
sleepy  and  dreamy  from 
okl  age,  nor  are  tliere 
any  signs  of  decay  or 
tletti  ioration.  The  dwel- 
ling-houses are  all  kept  in 
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good  repair,  the  groinu!.s 
are  neatly  caietl  for,  :in»l 
the  many  snniiner  cot- 
tages add  a  j> leasing 
vaiiety  to  tlie  gen -Mai 
architecture.  The  de- 
lightful conditions  re- 
ferred to  l\v  the  poet  are 
the  result  of  location 
and  en\-iroinnent.  The 
silent  gran.ler.r  of  lake 
and  mountain  scenery 
has  had  its  ine\-ital)le 
effect  on  th  2  charac- 
teristics of  the  pe()[)le. 

In  a  business  sense,  the  town  is 
alive,  for  its  business  is  the  care  of 
summer  visitors,  and  its  verv  quiet 
and  somnolence  are  among  its  chief 
attractions.      Centre   Harljor  is  reallv 


£'^ 
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V^    -^ 


Steamer   Mt.  V/ashingtor,. 

youthful,  as  towns  go, 
for  though  its  fir.-,t  set- 
tler, Moses  Senter,  came 
here  in  17^)3,  it  was  not 
iiicorjyorated  as  a  town 
until  December  7,  1797, 
and  its  fir.st  town  meet- 
ing was  held  on  March 
12,  179S.  It  was  set  off 
from  New  Hampton,  the 
location  of  tlie  present 
village  having  been 
known  as  "  Centre-liar- 
bor "  for  some  years 
previous  to  its  incorpo- 
ration. 


.-?. 


-s.-,^ 


■k.^. 


The  Senter  House. 

The  first  petition  for  incorporation, 
made  in  T7SS,  was  signed  by  Benning 
Moulton  and  fifty  others,  but  was  not 
gr.mted.  The  signers  of  the  second 
and  successful  petition  were  Ezekiel 
Morse,  C.  Sturtevant,  John  Pain, 
John  Hawkins,  Chase  Robinson,  Jesse 
Sturtevant,  John  Sturtevant,  Hosea 
Sturtevant,  Amos  Pain,  Jr.,  Stephen 
Hawkins,  John  Knowles,  A.  Pj. 
dines,  Xehemiah  Lee,  Benning 
Moulton,  Daniel  Page,  Moses  Morse, 
Hugh  Kelsea,  Joseph  Kenney,  Dan- 
iel Xorris,  Robert  Kelsea,  James 
Tebbetts,  Caleb  Towle,  Perez  Sturte- 
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vant,  James  IJltle.  W. 
Robinson,  W.  I'ain.  Wil- 
liam lifiry,  Jonathan 
Robinson,  Jo.-^hua  Rain, 
Jeremiah  'I'owle,  Relhani 
Sturtevant,  Joseph  Monl- 
toti,  J.  M.  Rain,  Abel 
Morse,  Moses  K  el  sea, 
Smith  Cram,  Joshua  Nor- 
ris,  Benjamin  Sturtevant, 
Jolin  Rain.  Jr.,  Isaac 
M  orse,  J  a  m  e  s  T  o  w  1  c , 
\Vadleii;h  Cram,  Joseph 
Senter,  K.  Chamberlain, 
C.    Hawkins,    Stephen 
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The  Currier  Cottage. 


The  S*^ea'e  Cottage. 
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Red    Hill,  from   tr.e   Mertdtri    Road. 


Kenney,    Amos    Rain. 

'i'here  has  been  .^ome  eon- 
troversy  as  to  the  proper  spell- 
ing of  the  word  "Centre"  and 
its  derivation,  some  contend- 
ing that  it  should  be  "  Sen- 
ter's"  harbor,  from  the  name 
of  the  original  settler,  instead 
of  "Centre"  harbor,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of 
three  lake  harbors,  Moulton- 
borough  h.arlior  being  on  the 
ea.st   and    Meredith   harbor  on 
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the  Wfst.  The  kite  lion.  Isaa'^  W. 
llaniinouil  of  Coiu-onl,  who  was  con- 
sidered an  anthorily  on  stale  liislori- 
cal  mallcis.  j-ccpared  a  |>apcr  on  this 
si'.i)jcct,  wb.ich  was  prinleii  in  the 
CkANiri:  Month  I.N,  of  1-V])iiiaiy, 
iSSi.  After  a  learned  i^nd  exhaus- 
tive discussion,  lie  ci;ncludes  i.^  fol- 
lows:   "First,  that  there  was  a  land- 
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Residence  of  J.  A.   Grant. 

ino^   on   the  lake  called    Centre   Har- 
bor some  years  before  the  town   was 
set   off,    and    so    called    be- 
cause  it   was  the   centre   of  r  -    - 
three  harbors;   second,  that  , 
the     town    took     the    same  ^ 
name  when  it  was  iiicorpo-  '• 
rated     .     .     .     ;    third,   that  ; 
the    gentleman    who    en-  i 
grossed  the  act  of   incorpo-  ' 
ration  was  not  guilt}'  of  the  ;. 
sin    of    ignorance     .      .      ."  ] 
The  present  writer  does  not  i 
contend   that  the  disjnite  is 
settled    by    this    conclusion 
of    Mr.    Ilannnond,    for    the 
champions    of     "vSenter's"  '       — ^ 
are  probably  of  the  "same 


The  Lake   House. 

Opinion  still,"  only  much  more  so. 
There  is  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,  that 
Mr.  Moses  Senter  of  Londonderry 
was  the  original  settler,  and  that 
with  his  wife  and  family  he  biaved 
and  o\'ercame  all  the  trials  and  pri- 
vations of  a  frontier  existence. 

For  many  years  before  the  con- 
struction of  the  F>oston.  Concord  tS: 
Montreal  railroad,  Centre  Harbor 
was  an  important  point  of  travel, 
being  the  half-way  station  on  the 
once  well-known  Concord  and  Frye- 
burg  stage  route.     The  old  tavern  oc- 
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Residence  nf    Frank   B.  Stanley 
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Residence   of   Dr.  W.  A     Page. 


cupied  the  site  of  the  present  Moul- 
toii  House,  aiul  many  tamoiis  men 
enjoNed  its  hospitalit\-  while  en  route 
to  or  from  the  mountains.      In  those     ing  the  past  thirty-eight  years. 


iS6j,  when  h.e  was  succeeded 
l>y  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  vS.  l'\ 
ICmery.  its  present  }>ropiie- 
tor.  In  r86S,  tlie  house  was 
rem.odelcd  and  enhirgcd,  and 
later  other  enlargements  and 
aJ.lilions  were  made,  rcsidt- 
iu;;  in  the  present  connno- 
clious  structure.  Tlie  house 
has  always  retained  its  old- 
time  popularity  both  for 
transient  guests  and  sum- 
;  mer  boarders,  h'or  the  en- 
•   ■--  couragement    of    forestry,    it 

may  be  said  here  that  in 
front  of  the  Moulton  House 
is  a  row  of  stately  elms,  among  the 
finest  shade-trees  in  the  town,  which 
have  been  sct  out  by  ^Ir.  ICmery  dur- 


da\s  probal.)ly  two  thirds  of  the 
mbuntain  travel  came  this  way. 
The  trip  from  Concord  to  Fryeburg, 
eighty-four  miles,  was  made  in  one 
day,  which  was  then  considered  re- 
markably good  time.  The  stage 
route  was  for  many  years  owned  b\- 


Tl:e  vSenter  House  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  summer  hotels  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  is  second  to 
none  in  point  of  location  and  sur- 
rounding's. Built  ten  vears  a^jo,  it  is 
modern  in  design  and  equipment, 
combining  elegance  and  comfort  in  a 
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Glimpses  from   "Gilnocki 


Jonathan  S.  Moult(;n,  who  also 
owned  the  tavern  at  Centre  Harbor, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Moulton 
House.  In  1S48,  the  ta\ern  was 
purchased    by   his   brother,    John    H. 


marked  degree.  This  is  the  new 
Senter  House.  vSamuel  Senter,  son 
of  the  original  settler.  Moses  Senter, 
made  his  house  on  tlie  farm  now 
known   as  the    Coe    place,   a    sort    of 


Moulton,  and  was  kept  b\-  him  until     wayside  inn   some   seventy- fue  years 
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ago.  Then  he  biiill  a  sulJI  liou.-k 
on  the  site  of  the  present  tennis 
conrt,  and  "kejA  tavern"  there  for 
some  years,  lie  was  succeeded  as 
landlord  !)>■  his  scn-in  law,  John  Coe, 
and  he  in  tarn  by  liis  son,  Cuitis  S. 


W'uodhine  Cottage,  C  ll.  Sanhoin, 
proj^rietor ;  Locust  Cottage,  1>.  F. 
Kelsea.  pro})rielor;  lirown  Cottage, 
Mrs.  i;.  V .  Kelsea,  proprietor;  IJay 
\'ie\v  llonse,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Ihnery, 
proprietor;    Fairniount  Cottage,  Mrs. 


A   Bit   of  Shore. 


Coc,  who  sold  out  to  G.  W.  Gihnati 
and  James  L.  Unntress.  Later,  "Mr. 
Hur:tress  l)ecame  sole  proprietor,  and 
nnder  his  management  the  vSenter 
Honse  was  made  one  of  the  most 
popidar  and  profitable  snmmer  hotels 
in  the  state.  After  his  death,  his 
widow  and  sons  continued  to  run 
the  house  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1SS7.  The  present  splen(.1id 
structure  was  built  by  a  stock  com- 
pan}'  in  season  for  the  business  of 
18SS,  and  has  since  been  conducted 
by  various  managers.  Its  present 
landlord,  2^Ir.  Charles  B.  Turner,  has 
had  much  experience  in  the  business, 
and  is  making  such  a  success  that 
with  the  return  of  })rosperity  the  Sen- 
ter  House  promises  to  t>e  one  of  the 
most  fretpiented  resorts  of  the  state. 
Besides  the  hotels  there  are  many 
smaller  boarding-houses,  where  city 
visitors  fare  as  well,  if  noi  so  lu.xnri- 
ously,  as  at  the  more  pretentious  es- 
tablishments. Ainong  tliem  are  the 
Caml)ridge  house,  kept  by  R.  D. 
Green,  whose  guest-^  are  maiid>'  from 
Cambridge,      Mass.,     and     vicinity  ; 


M.  J.  Ames,  jjroprietor;  Mountain 
\'iew  House,  M.  J.  Goodwin,  pro- 
prietor; Maple  Cottage,  A.  S.  Moul- 
ton,  proprietor;  and  cottages  where 
boarders  are  taken,  kept  by  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Graves  and  Charles  Green. 
All  of  these  have  fine  grounds,  are 
neatly  kept,  and  are  filled  each  sea- 
son with  desirable  guests. 

Many  wealthy  city  people  own  cot- 
tages in  Centre  Harbor,  and  others 
rent  them  for  the  season.  Among 
these  are  Mr.  George  \V.  Armstrong, 
wliose  cottage  "Gihiockie"  is  re- 
ferred to  in  another  article  in  this 
number;  the  "  vSturte\-ant  farm,"  for- 
merly Whittier's  summer  home,  antl 
now  occuj^'ed  by  Dean  George  H. 
Hodges  and  family,  of  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity  ;  "Pine  Hill,"  Josiah  vSturte- 
vant's  place,  where  Rev.  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  occupies  a 
cottage;  Gu\-  ]•*.  Cram's  farm.  Cen- 
tre Harbor  Neck,  near  Squam  lake; 
the  old  Sutton  estate,  now  owned  and 
occupied  b\-  J.  A.  Grant  and  family, 
of  lAerelt,  .Mas^.;  "Alpine  Park," 
where     M.     K.    Kendall    of     lAerett, 
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Mass.,  and  A.  \V.  Berry  oi  Pea  body, 
Mass.,  own  and  occupy  fine  cottages; 
**  Pinecroft  Cottage,"  occupied  by 
P\  Iv.  Stevens,  the  well-known  edu- 
cator of  Brooklyn.  X.  V.:  "The 
Briars,"  ownec^  and  occupied  by 
John  D.  Bates  of  Boston,  and  noted 
for  its  deer  p.'rk,  fish  pond,  etc.  All 
of  these  cottages  are  well  l^uilt  and  of 
modern  architecture,  while  many  of 
them  are  very  elaborate  and  costly. 
The  only  l.ni.-.ines>  of  importance  in 
the  town,  aside  from  suimner  visitors, 
is  the  Goodrich  Brothers'  sawmill, 
and  the  general  stores  of  Morse  & 
Stanley  and  1^  L.  Towle.  The  for- 
mer is  the  old  established  business 
place,  yiw  I'rank  II.  Morse  having 
been  connected  with  it  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  present  partnership 
was  formed  eight  years  ago,  since 
which    time    the    business    has    con- 

j  tinned   to   be   very   prosperous.      Mr. 

'  Towle    has    been    proprietor    of    the 

other  store  about  a  year,  although  it 
has    been     established    four    or    five 

j  years. 

I  The    Congregational    is    the    only 

church   in   town,   the    present    edifice 

.  having    been    built    in     1838.       The 

*  membership   at    that   time   numbered 

eleven  persons,  viz.:  Moses  r^Iorse, 
Jeremigh  Towle,  Ward  C.  Sturte- 
vant,  Dorothy  Sturtevant,  Olive 
Pviiurs',    Anna    M.     Bate  helder.     Lu- 

I  cetta     Sturtevant,     Lavina    S.     Coe, 

!  Lois     Morse,    Sally    T.     Paine,    and 

Caleb  Towle.  Among  the  present 
membership  of  sixty  are  se\'eral  de- 
scendants of  the  original  founders. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1838,  ser- 
vices have  never  been  suspended, 
and  the  church  continues  its  prosj)er- 
ous  and  useful  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  A. 
McKnight. 


The  schools  of  the  town  have 
been  systematically  managed,  and 
although  the  numb(.M  of  pupils  does 
not  v.arrcint  the  establishment  of  a 
h.igh  school,  yet  the  (Opportunities  fur 
a  substantial  Hngli^h  education  are 
nut  lacking.  The  Centre  Harbor 
Librar\-  as.sociation,  established  in 
1890,  now  circulates  800  volumes,  fur- 
nishing a  great  addition  to  the  edu- 
cational facilities,  as  well  as  lighter 
reading  to  while  away  spare  hours. 

The  only  secret  society  in  town  is 
Winnipiseogee  Tribe,  No.  25,  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  Charles  \\. 
Goodrich,  sachem,  which  has  about 
fifty  members.  The  organization  is 
strong  and  prosperous,  and  occupies 
a  connnodious  and  well-appointed 
hall. 

The  amusements  of  summer  visi- 
tors are  many  and  enticing;  boating 
on  the  beautiful  lake,  catching  mag- 
nificent strings  of  black  bass  and 
other  fish,  playing  lawn  tennis  0!i 
the  splendid  courts,  driving  over  the 
shady  roads,  visiting  other  near  by 
resorts,  attending  liops  and  lawn  par- 
ties;  and  when  tired  of  all  these,  sit- 
ting quietly  on  the  broad  \'eranda,  or 
lounging  in  the  im'iting  hammock 
under  the  trees,  and  passing  the 
hours  in  silent  communion  with  Na- 
ture, and  ill  lazy,  contented  intro- 
spection. vSo  calm,  so  peaceful,  so 
beautiful  is  it  during  the  long  sum- 
mer days,  that  at  Centre  Harbor  even 
the  most  acti\e  intellect  may  emu- 
late the  example  of  an  old  friend  in 
Weare,  who  declared  that  he  some- 
times "went  for  weeks  at  a  time  and 
never  thought  nothin'."  Vou  do 
not  have  to  think  wliile  at  Centre 
Ha'bor.  \o\\  only  ha\-e  t(-)  be  com- 
fortable ami  C(jntented,  hungr\-  and 
happy. 


I  "■ 
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wiNXiPi-sArKj:}-:. 

Smile  of  tlie  Great  vSpirit.  oft  to  tliee 
My  heart  in  longing  turns  to  see 
Thy  rocky  shores,  and  bending  willows, 
And  sunn>  calms,  and  liea\ing  hillows; 
And  oft  on  mem'rN's  pictured  scroll, 
Clear-graven  stand  thy  moods  of  soul. 

T  see  th>-  waters,  clear  and  bright. 
Fling  back  to  sky  Aurora's  light, 
Or  mellow  lie,  as  tlie  day  grows  old, 
In  puq^le  haze  and  streak  of  gold. 
And  calmer  and  more  restful  yet, 
When  'neath  th\-  hills  the  sun  has  set. 
And  shadows  o'er  thy  bo^om  glide, 
Like  phantom  ships  on  m\stic  tide, 
And  moonbeams  shimmer  in  dream\-  sj^cll 
On  every  gently  murmuring  swell. 

Then,  \vear\-  with  the  day's  toilsome  care, 

I  fain  wo  aid  seek  thy  peace  to  share. 

And  drink  dee])  drafts  of  renewing  life, 

And  patience  and  hope  in  daily  strife. 

And  from  the  strong,  deep  calm  thy  depths  within, 

New  stren2:th  to  work,  and  wait,  and  win. 


HISTORY    OK    THE    SIXTI-KXTH    REGIMKXT,    XICW    HAMP- 
SHIRE   VOLUXTEICRS. 

By  AdjittiDit  Lnthtir   Tracy   Tini.'nsend. 
C 1 1 A  PT  ]•-  R    X  \\.—  (.  'onthuicd. 

^,      ,//     /     /  CA    •      .-  /^  /       J-  quarters.       It  was  the  landing  place 

//.   Attack  at  Shnno field  Landr.i-:;.         ,  ,  .  ,.         .  ,     , 

'  lor    the     various     supplies     intended 

Springfield  Landing  is  six  or  seven  for  our  troops  who  were  then  besieg- 

miles  distant  from   the  nearest  point  ing  I'cnt  Hudson. 

to  Port  Huds')n,  and  was  somewhnt  At  tlie  tiviie  of  wliich  we  are  writ- 
further  from   General    Banks's  head-  ing,   early    in    July,    there    were    im- 
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meiise  quarilitics  of  cjuai ternia>'wtis' 
aud  coiiiniissary  stores,  aninuiniiion. 
and  medical  siijyplies  piled  along  tlie 
shore  of  that  landing,  awaiting  lians- 
portation. 

For  tlie  puiposj  oi  piotecting  those 
supplies,  the  men  of  tiie  Sixteenth. 
commanded  by  Captnin  Her<ey,  to- 
gether with  the  One  Hundred  Sixty- 
second  New  York,  were  detached 
from  the  main  aimy,  atid  Captain 
?Ierrey  was  appointed  provost  mar- 
shal. 

Confederate  scouts,  though  appear- 
ing at  no  point  in  large  numbers, 
constantly  had  l)een  ho\-cring  along 
the  road  between  the  I.anding  and 
Port  HudsC)n,  which  ran  for  a  larger 
part  of  the  distance  through  a  well- 
wooded  and  deserted  country.  Tlie 
Confederate  colonel,  J.  L.  Logan,  a 
bold  and  dashing  officer,  was  raiding 
in  our  rear  and  doing  no  little  mis- 
chief. In  his  report  to  General  John- 
son, he  said,  "I  will  range  around 
through  the  country,  and  whenever 
an  opportunit}'  offers,  will  strike  the 
enemy." 

Still,  an  attack  l)y  IvOgan  at  Spring- 
field Landing  was  liardly  exp>ected, 
and  certaiidy  had  not  been  provided 
for.  Accordingly,  on  July  2,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  our  men 
were  treated  to  a  genuirie  surprise. 
Indeed,  for  n  few  moments  there  was 
consternation  among  them.  A  regi- 
ment of  Texan  rangers,  sometimes 
called  "bush  whackers,"  under  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  Colonel 
Powers,  nundjering  from  two  to  four 
hundreds,  tliough  seeming  to  our 
startled  men  to  number  several  tliou- 
sands,  without  a  moment's  warning 
dashed  in  among  our  troops,  taking 
temporary  ]>ossession  of  all  supplies. 
They  came  from  the  .southwest,  and 


with  such  boldness  that  the  men  on 
th.e  picket  line,  belonging  to  the  One 
Hundred'  Sixty-second  New  York, 
supposed  iit  first  that  they  were  our 
own  cavalr\-. 

Not  a  sliot  was  fired  l)y  our  nrcn 
until  tliey  had  b.-en  surrounded.  As 
soon  as  the  nn"stake  was  discovered, 
the  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred 
vSixt)'-second  New  York  with  a  reso- 
lute effort  attempted  to  rally  his  men, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  at  least  so  far 
as  getting  them  into  shape  to  repel 
the  attack  was  concerned. 

But  his  courageous  efforts  and 
energetic  commands  appear  to  have 
been  of  important  service,  for  the 
Confederates,  fearing  that  the  New 
York  men  were  being  ordered  into 
position  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and 
suffering  somewhat  from  the  men  of 
tiic  Sixteenth,  who  after  the  first  sur- 
prise had  begun  to  fire  upon  thcni, 
escaped  almost  as  suddeidy  as  they 
had  come  upon  us. 

In  Colonel  Irwin's  report  to  Gen- 
eral Banks  we  were  gratified  to  find 
this  acknowledgment:  "The  pro- 
vost guard,  commanded  by  Capt. 
A.  J.  Hersey.  Sixteenth  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  a  fight  from  behind  the 
levee  and  drove  the  enemy  off.  kill- 
ing three,  including  a  captain,  and 
wounding  five  of  their  number.  Cap- 
tain Hersey's  loss  was  three  wounded, 
three  prisoners,  and  one  missing." 

The  enem\-  remained  within  our 
lines  scarcely  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes. They  set  fire  to  a  large  quan- 
tity of  clothing  and  garrison  equi- 
page, but  the  bulk  of  the  stores  was 
sa\-ed.  Colonel  Logan's  rejK»rt,  sent 
to  Richmond,  that  he  had  "burned 
all  the  enemy's  stores.  <le;:trc)ycd  a 
hundred  wagons,  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  hundred  antl   forty  men," 
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\vas  of  corner  a  Cor  federate  false- 
lit  >od.  The  facts  were,  that  they  ha. I 
t;'.Ven  but  twenty-fnc  prisoners,  only 
ihuee  belong; ir,;^  to  llie  vSixfeer.th, 
aiul  tliey  weie  relea-e<-l  williiii  a  few- 
hours.  (.)n1y  one  of  our  men,  I'rivat.' 
Jo^n:s'^n  of  Co'ujViny  (r,  was  killcJ. 

The  auda^Mty  of  tiiat  raid,  the  littl* 
damage  done,  with  the  op]->ortunity  of 
doing  much,  the  firmness  with  which 
our  men  (with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions) stood  their  ground,  especially 
those  of  the  Sixteenth,  judging  from 
Irwin's  report  to  Banhs,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate flight  of  the  enemy  are  mat- 
ters of  congratulation. 

We  shall  be  justified,  perliaps,  in 
addiiig  at  this  point  another  compli- 
meiitar}'  announcement  made  lo  Gen- 
eral Banks  by  General  Irwin.  It 
came  about  in  this  way: 

A  few  da\s  ai'ier  that  attack,  a 
detachment  of  dust-covered  Federal 
ca^•a^^y  under  a  dim  light  dashed 
intr,  our  lines  a.  Springfield  Landing. 
The  contrabands  under  our  charge, 
of  whom  there  were  almost  a  multi- 
tude, began  the  cry,  "The  rebs ! 
The  rebs  are  coming!"  This  was 
echoed  by  hundreds  of  others,  and 
created  a  panic;  there  was  a  wild 
rush  of  negroes,  teams,  teamsters, 
and  irigluen.ed  soldiers.  Speaking 
of  that  affair,  Colonel  Irwin  in  his 
report  to  Barks  says,  "At  the  bluff 
they  were  stopped  by  the  bayonets 
of  the  Sixteenth  New  Hampshire, 
which  formed  with  great  prom[^titude 
behind  the  levee." 

III.   Defoisc  of  Fort  Butley  at  Dofiaid- 

so;iiilt':. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the 
reader  that  at  the  time  the  Sixteenth 
left  Butte  a  la  Rose,  many  of  the  men, 
being  too  enfeebled   to  proceed  with 


the  regiment  to  Port  Hvidson,  were 
left,  some  at  I'jrashear  City,  others 
at  Algiers,  while  tlie  larger  part  were 
taken  to  Xew  Orleans  and  plac«.d  in 
a  roomy  but  not  very  inviting  build- 
ing, that  in  former  da^'S  had  been 
used  as  a  cotton  prcs. 

vStill,  the  men,  having  suitable  food 
and  fairly  good  nursing,  and  being- 
protected  from  rain  and  malarial  poi- 
sons, had  really  no  grounds  for  com- 
plaint, and  many  of  them,  owing  to 
tlieir  life-long  temperate  halnls  and 
their  naturally  vigorous  constitutions, 
rallied,  as  they  had  at  other  times, 
surprisingly  (piick,  and  felt  them- 
selves ready  for  ser\-ice,  though  rcall}- 
far  less  qualified  for  it  than  they  im- 
agin.ed  themselves  to  be. 

Xot  many  days  had  passed  after 
their  arrival  at  Xew  Orleans  when 
the^-e  came  a  most  pressing  call  for 
our  men  and  other  convalescents  to 
go  up  the  river  to  Donaldsonville, 
'.vhiich  was  then  threatened  by  the 
enemy,  there  being  at  the  time  n.o 
other  availaljle  troops  that  could  be 
ha  1  for  its  defense.  Eighty  men 
of  the  Sixteenth,  as  Comrade  J.  P. 
Heath,  Company  B,  who  was  among 
the  number,  reports,  answered  the 
call. 

1 1  ought  to  be  said,  however,  tliat 
Comrade  II.  L.Johnson,  of  Con;pany 
H,  who  a'so  was  among  the  number, 
thinks  there  were  fewer  of  our  men 
than  the  estimate  of  Comrade  Heath 
indicates,  and  we  rather  incline  to 
the  opinion  c-f  Johnson.  The  exact 
number  is  perhaps  of  no  material  im- 
portance, though  the  number  of  the 
volunteers  from  our  regiment,  as  com- 
pared with  that  from  others,  must 
liave  been  large. 

Lnfoitunately,  the  rost<-r  made  by 
Sergeant  G.    P.   Cotton,   of    tlie   Six- 
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teeiUh.  to  whom  on  leaving  X(?\v 
Orlcnns  for  DonaKlsonville  was  i;ivcii 
the  roinmaiid  pf  all  tlie  convalescents 
froi'i  the  \arious  reiriironls,  cannot, 
since  his  death,  be  iound,  thongli 
every  effort  has  been  niaile  to  secure 
it.  Comrade  Johnson,  '^fter  the<e 
ir.any  inter\.Mun^;  yerrs,  is  al  ie  to 
recall  witli  certaint}'  the  following 
names : 

Sergeant,  George  P.  Cotton;  cor- 
poral, Lewis  W  iJavis;  privates, 
I.eonidas  J.  Avei>',  Charles  G.  Davis, 
James  W.  Cross.  Xatiianiel  D.  Farns- 
worth,  Ran  son  Handy,  Joseph  V. 
Ileatli:  Tv/ra  F.  Jonnson,  Henry  L. 
Johnson,  George  V .  Jones. 

It  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, but  it  certainly  is  a  matter  c-f 
regret,  that  only  these  names  of  the 
men  ol  the  Sixieenth  can  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  dei:nded  iliat  forti- 
fication. The  oidy  full  record,  a-  we 
have  said,  is  lost,  and  most  of  the 
men  are  long  since  dead. 

Donaldsonville  is  on  the  ^i  ississippi 
river,  at  the  confluence  of  the  La 
I-'ourche  l)ayou,  and  i'^  about  eqai- 
distant  from  Port  Hudson  and  Xev/ 
Orleans.  "  Owing  to  its  location,  it 
figured,  first  and  last  during  the  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Louisiana,  as  a 
place  of  considerable  strategic  impor- 
tance. 

Quite  early  in  the  v.  ar  it  was  de- 
t(.'rniined  by  the  Federal  authorities 
to  fortify  it,  and  accordingb'  a  fort 
was  built  and  named  Fort  Butler  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Benjamin  V .  Ijutler 
whom  the  people  of  the  Southwest 
hated  more  intensely  than  they  did 
any  other,  because  he  was  dispo.^ed 
to  handle  well-known  Confederates 
without  gloves. 

The  fortification  wa.^  remarkably 
well   built,   and   connnanded    th.e   ap- 


])iijachies  on  all  sides.  I-\irt  Butler 
had  been  garrisoned  late  in  June, 
1S63,  by  portions  only,  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  Tv/enty-eighlh  Maine 
under  coi.-mand  of  Mnjor  J.  IL 
Bullen. 

Our  convalescent  recruits  of  the 
Sixteenth  hat!  been  at  Don^ddsonville 
scarcely  a  vreek  when  the  Confederate 
General  Tliomas  Green,  cf  Texas,  a 
very  clever  leader  and  fighter,  who 
■:ad  been  raiding  that  part  of  Lou- 
isiana since  the  reoccupation  of 
Teclie  countiy  by  the  Confederates, 
appeared  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Butler 
with  his  Texan  troo])s,  who  were 
rough  clad,  excepting  those  \Aho 
were  dressed  in  the  uniforms  of 
Vnion  sclciiers,  probably  taken  in 
their  raids  on  Brashear  City ;  but 
though  rouglily  clad,  these  Texans 
were  bra\'e  and  resolute  fighters.  On 
the  afternoon  of  June  27,  under  a 
flag  of  truce.  General  Green  de- 
manded an  unconditional  and  imme- 
diate surrender  of  the  fort. 

Major  Bullen  thereupon  called  to- 
gether the  garrison,  and,  wliile  the\- 
were  standincr  about  the  flagstaff, 
asked  whether  the  flag  should  be 
pulled  down  or  left  hanging.  "It 
was  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Six- 
teenth," says  Comrade  Heath,  "who, 
speaking  for  th.e  rest,  said,  'Never 
pull  it  down :  let  it  han.g  I  '  The 
i^Iajor  then  replied,  '  It  shall  hang 
there  as  long  as  tliere  is  a  man  of 
you  left  to  defend  it.'  " 

Fortunatel;',  at  that  juncture,  a 
transport  steamer  from  New  Orleans, 
having  on  board  a  few  officers  and 
men  who  were  returning  to  their 
regiments  at  Port  Hudson,  called  at 
Donaldsonville.  They  were  informed 
of  the  situation,  and  Major  Bullen 
asked     if    there    were    anv    commis- 
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sioned  olilccrs  on  board  who  coulvl 
be  s])aK\l  to  assist  in  ilie  defense  or 
tlie  garrison  n;4Liinst  the  ex[>ected 
attack.  Two  lieutenants  volunteered 
ari«'  llie  ste;in;<  r  derail  xl. 

A  few  ni.;nieiits  later  General 
Gr^^en  was  informed  of  the  decision 
of  tlie  garrison.  He  sent  back  word 
to  remove  t::e  non-ccnibatant.->  inune- 
diately,  and  added  "no  prisoners 
will  be  taken.'' 

Five  luin.  bed  Oi  his  niei',  rxiean- 
while.  ha(i  volunteered  to  take  the 
fort  by  storming  it.  They  made  th.e 
attack  a  little  past  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Jinie  28. 

The  fust  assault  was  on  the  stock- 
ade at  our  left,  and  though  we  were 
exjjosed  to  the  raking  fire  from  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters  who  were 
posted  Oil  the  oppoi^ite  side  of  the 
bayou,  still  the  stockades  at  that 
point  were  gallantly  and  cour- 
ageously defended  by  oar  men,  the 
larger  number  of  wh.om  \\  ere  from 
the  Sixteen' h. 

Tiie  second  attack,  thirty  minutes 
later,  was  on  our  right.  'J'hat  assault 
was  determined  and  fierce,  but  tlie 
position  ^vas  heroically  defended,  the 
larsrer   number    of    defenders   at   that 

o 

point  being  from  the  state  of  Maine. 

It  was  in  that  attack  tliat  one  of 
the  lieutenants  who.  on  the  way  up 
the  river  the  day  before,  had  volun- 
teered to  st'^n  over,  was  killed  by  a 
bullet  through  his  neck,  and  the 
other  one  a  little  later  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  large  shot  that  passed 
through  his  face,  nearly  severing  his 
tongue;  he  was  remcved  to  New  Or- 
leans that  afi-cinoon. 

In  tlie  fight  Sergeant  Cotton  was 
hit  by  a  bullet  just  over  his  heart, 
but  his  roll  book  deadened  the  force. 
The   sertjeaiit   carried    kir  .-.ome  time 


the  mark  of  the  sliot  where  the  bullet 
struck:  the  bullet,  together  with  his 
roll  bopk,  as  evidence  01  his  narrow 
e^cape,  were  frequently  .^l:own  to  his 
comrades  and  fiitriids. 

While  tlie  svcond  attack  was  in 
progress,  some  of  our  Sixteenth  men 
who  were  almost  too  sick  to  keep 
their  feet,  showed,  nevertheless,  their 
fighting  qualities,  for  without  orders 
they  crawled  along  the  embankment 
to  the  [losiiic^n  held  l)y  tlie  uien  from 
Maine,  and  helped  to  deieiid  that 
point  from  the  enemy,  who  were  do- 
ing tlieir  utmo.-;t  to  cany  it.  The 
firing  continued  until  daylight,  when 
it  slacked  for  the  most  part,  and  the 
niain  body  of  tlie  enemy  apparently 
Ysitlidrew. 

Durin.g  the  fighting  that  night,  as 
afteivv'ards  it  was  ascertained,  some 
of  the  Sixteenth  men  had  used  from 
seventy  to  eighty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  ill-fated  Major  Bullen  before 
I' is  death  made  the  following  report 
of  that  first  day's  f  ghting  : 

''At  half-past  one  a.  m.,  June  2S, 
our  pickets  were  fired  on  b>'  tho.se  of 
the  enemy,  and  during  tlieir  retreat 
the  guns  of  the  foit  and  those  of  the 
gunboat  /^r/n/:css  Royal,  under  com- 
Tiiand  of  Captain  W^oolse}-,  opened  on 
the  approaching  enemy.  But  their 
forces  moved  steadily  forv.ard,  and  in 
a  sliort  time  Captain  IC.  K.  Xicl,  to 
v/hom  I  had  eiUrusted  the  defense  of 
the  left  entrance  to  the  fort,  received 
a  terrible  fire  from  the  encm\-,  who 
came  up  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Bayou  La  h'ourclie  to  a  poirit  v/here 
tliey  could  iiic  on  his  hank,  which 
Vvas  v/holly  unprotected  ;  but  the 
gallaTit  captain  and  his  command 
endured  the  fi'c  without  wavering, 
and  replied  with   vigor.   v,hich.   with 
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the  assistance  of  one  of  tl.e  guns  c»f 
the  fort,  drove  th.oni  back  in  disoitier. 

''Ahuost  sinuilt:ineonsly  with  the 
attack  ou  our  leil,  tlie  enemy  made  a 
vigoroiiN  assiull  in  fro-.it  of  both  en- 
ti"anc'-:s  of  tlic  IvjiL  with  a  hirge  force. 
On  the  left  they  were  bravely  re- 
pulsed by  Captain  Neil.  Captain 
Tiiompson,  to  v.iioiu  1  had  gi\en  the 
defense  of  the  right  entrance,  after  a 
severe  engagement  under  great  dis- 
advantages and  w  ith  a  nunibc-r  many 
times  exceeding  his  own,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  to  the  inner 
works,  where  tlie  oaptai?!  and  his 
command  with  the  greatest  despera- 
tion fought  the  enemy,  who  in  large 
num])ers  had  succeeded  in  getting 
within  the  outer  works. 

''  During  the  hot  fire  on  the  left, 
Lieutenant  Muieh,  of  Captain  Tliomp- 
sor.'s  compary,  was  in  command  of 
one  of  the  reserves  and  \vas  ordered 
to  snjn:>on  Captain  Thompson,  v^hich 
he  did  with  the  greatest  energy,  and 
after  an  hour's  struggle  wa:;  killed. 
Here  also  Lieutenant  Perr;v'  was 
severely  wounded. 

"My  force  was  so  small  that  the 
reserves  had  now  to  support  Captain 
Xiel,  and  now  Captain  Thompsor,  as 
the  case  demarided.  After  an  en- 
gagement of  three  houi-s  'xn^l  a  half, 
some  twenty-five  of  the  enemy  at  the 
left  surrendered,  and  rr.ore  than  one 
bundled  on  the  right.  A  majority 
of  those  wlio  succeeded  in  getting 
within  our  outer  works  made  their 
escape,  Icc.ving  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred. 

.  "I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  comn;endation  of  my  gallant 
otTicers  and  my  brave  men,  who 
fought  against  so  great  a  superiority 
of  numbers  witli  unaccountaljle 
energy  and  endurance. 


"Of  the  enemy,  we  have  buried 
more  tlian  fifty  tliat  we  gathered  up 
just  witl;out  and  within  our  outer 
works.  Twenty-five  of  their  wounded 
we  found  Avheie  we  gathered  up  their 
dead.  The  remainder  were  l>orne 
away  by  the  retreating  forces.  The 
number  must  have  been  Inrge.  Two 
deserters  came  in  \'esterday,  and 
stated  that  the  enem\'  acknowledged 
a  loss  of  500,  killed  and  wounded." 

Xot  long  after  completing  this  re- 
port, the  major,  who  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  some  of  the  men,  was 
treacherously  shot  by  one  of  his  own 
soldiers,  Private  Francis  Scott  of 
Company  P,  First  Louisiana  regi- 
ment, who  at  the  time  was  somewhat 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Scott 
w^as  at  once  arrested  and  sent  to  New 
Oilcans,  wh.ere  he  was  tried  and  shot 
for  his  crime. 

General  Green,  finding  that  his 
500  volunteers  were  not  sufficient  to 
capture  the  fort,  and  enraged  at  his 
losses,  massed  his  entire  force,  num- 
bering at  that  time  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  men,  and  followed  cautiousl}' 
down  the  banks  of  the  river  in  con- 
fidence of  making  the  capture. 

But,  fortunatel}'  for  us,  the  ver}' 
night  on  wliich  the  attack  vras 
planned,  one  of  tlie  I'ederal  gun- 
boats, watching  for  a  movement  of 
that  kind,  discovered  the  where- 
abcnits  of  the  Confederates,  and 
under  cover  of  the  fog  got  in  position 
and  gave  them  a  broadside  that 
caused  a  general  stampede. 

Those  of  the  enemy  who  were  still 
in  position  to  fight  us,  together  with 
others  v. ho  from  time  to  time  had 
joined  them,  finding  that  the  main 
body  of  tlieir  comrades  had  retired 
during  the  niglit,  wa\e<l  a  v.hite  Hag 
at     daylight.        They     were     asked. 
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"What  is  wanted?"  and  rejdied, 
"We  wish  to  ^uv^ender."  They 
were  required  to  lay  down  tlieir 
arms  wh.erc  they  \.cre.  The\'  then 
tiled  into  th.e  f()rt  and  gave  their 
names.  Tlioiigh  tlicy  did  rot  ki'.ov; 
the  faet,  and  it  is  well  for  us  that 
they  did  not,  yet  tlioy  numbered 
more  effective  men  than  th.ose  to 
wlipm  they  had  surrendered  them- 
seizes  pri^-oneis. 

After  looking-  al)out  for  a  few  n\o- 
ments  and  seeing  scarcel}*  any  troops, 
they  asked,  •'  Where  are  your  men  ?  " 
"Oh,  they  are  al  breakfast;  some  of 
them  have  gone  for  water  and  others 
are  secreted  where  they  can  fix  Green 
if  he  makes  another  attack."  Those 
were  falsehoods,  but  were  told  on  the 
fallacious  ground  that  in  war  all 
things  are  fair. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison  really  had 
been  known,  tlios'j  men  would  not 
have  surrendered.  They  had  been 
completely  fooled  during  the  day  and 
night  by  factitious  commands  like 
these:  "Colonel  Smith,  move  your 
regiment  to  the  left  and  hold  your 
fire  till  the  enemy  are  in  easy  r:^nge.'' 
"Colonel  Littlejohn,  keep  a  sliaip 
lookout  and  be  ready  with  >our  com- 
mand to  make  an  assault."  Many 
such  orders  were  given  to  regimentrd 
and  company  comman.ders  who  had 
no  existence  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Yatikees  who  h'ld  the 
fort  and  gave  the  commaiids. 

Fortunately,  soon  after  the  Confed- 
erates had  surrendered,  a  small  gun- 
boat, No.  2,  which  formerly  was  the 
blockade  runner,  I'rinrcss  Royal ^  came 
down  the  river  and  relieved  us  of  our 
prisoners.  Then  our  boys  breathed 
easier,  for  up  to  that  time  the\-  had 
been     in     mortal     dread     le.~t     those 


Texans,  discovering  tlie  vreakness  of 
the  garrison,  would  spring  upon  and 
disarm  the  guards,  and  have  the 
fort  aii'l  its  del(.nders  in  liieir  ov.n 
hands. 

General  Green's  plans  meantime 
were  unknown.  The  fear  was  tliat 
he  would  return  at  any  hour  with 
perhaps  an  additional  force,  and  if  so, 
our  men.,  though  slightly  reinforced, 
June  29,  by  a  few  men  from  the 
Twent>--eiglUli  Maine  and  the  Lou- 
isiana l':rst,  who  compensated  for 
the  loss  to  our  forces  during  the 
fighting  of  the  previous  day  and 
niirht,  could  not  seemin^lv  have  held 
out  if  there  had  been  another  assault. 
And  \\hat  made  matters  still  v/orse 
for  us  was  that  the  enemy  had 
planted  batteries  on  the  river  both 
above  and  below  k)onaldsonville, 
which  quite  effectually  cut  off  all 
transport  navigation  unless  attended 
by  gunboats. 

In  that  critical  condition  of  affairs, 
our  men  from  June  2S  to  July  9  were 
kept  on  duty  almost  continuously, 
day  and  night.  They  slept  behind  the 
entrenchments  with  muskets  in  their 
hands,  and  e\'en  cooked  and  ale  their 
rations  with  their  equipments  on. 

And  yet,  strange  and  odd  as  it 
may  seer.i,  those  more  thun  half- 
txhau.sted  and  almost  imprisoned 
troops  on  the  morning  of  July  4  re- 
solved to  fire  the  national  salute. 
Accordingly,  they  arranged  a  protec- 
tion for  the  gunners  and  began  the 
firing. 

With  almost  every  discharge,  the 
Confetierates,  wlio  were  lying  right 
under  the  guns  on  the  other  side  of 
the  embankment,  would  utter  their 
oaths  at  the  }>atri«^tism  of  the 
"damned  Yankees"  who  were  suffo- 
catini!:  them  with  smoke  and  deafen- 
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iiig  tlicin  with  the  din  of  the  cannon. 
Tlic  entire  salule.  lio\vc\-er,  was  fired, 
which  doubtless  gave  the  iniprcs-'"-n 
W-  tl:e  enemy  that  we  luid  an  ample 
snpply  of  amnumitior.  left  and  plenty 
of  strength  to  use  it. 

It  may  well  be  jnestior.cd  if  th^ 
Confederate  troops  ever  met  such  a 
determined  resistance,  coupled  with 
so  much  out-and-out  bluff  as  that 
which  confronted  them  at  DonaldoOn- 
ville. 

It  was  some  time  during  that 
Fourth  of  July  that  the  officer  who 
succeeded  Major  BuUen  as  command- 
ant of  the  fort,  expressed  in  the  p^res- 
ence  of  some  of  our  Sixteenth  boys  a 
desire  lor  certain  information  tli.it  in 
vain  he  had  sought  to  obtain. 

One  of  tlie  youngest  of  the  number 
offered  to  make  the  attempt  to  secure 
it.  The  commander  in  reply  chaffed 
the  \-olunteer  a  bit,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  his  extreme  \-outliful  appearance. 
"  Vx'hat  can  you  do?''  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  commander.  "Anytiiing 
you  say,"  was  the  '[uick  reply.  "I 
wish,  then,"  said  the  ofhcer,  "you 
would  find  where  General  Green  is, 
and  what  he  is  going  to  do."  "I 
will."  replied  the  boy. 

Tile  commander  scarcely  expected 
that  such  a  foolh.ardy  attempt  would 
be  n^ade,  and  dismissed  the  mruter 
from  his  mind.  The  next  morning 
very  earl\-  tlie  youtliful  soldier  \-isited 
the  officer's  tent  with  the  information 
that  Gieen  was  in  a  certain  farm- 
house, giving  the  location,  and  that 
he  was  intending  to  attack  the  fort  at 
one  o'clock  that  day.  The  officer 
laughed.  The  y<jnng  soldier  re- 
marked, "Would  it  not  be  well  for 
you  to  get  ready  ? ' ' 

The  officer  studied  for  a  m<.iment 
the    face    of    the    ])0v,    and    became 


thoughtful.  Shortly  after  the  fore- 
goiiig  conversation.  Tuatters  were  put 
in  readiness  for  an  atta('k,  and  atone 
o'clock  e\'eiy  available  man  was  in 
position.  Hardly  had  that  been 
do!ie,  when  Cireen,  v  lio  doubtless 
had  reaso!ied  that  at  that  hour  the 
garrison  would  be  easily  surprised, 
suddenl}'  appeared  and  began  the 
attack.  To  his  astonishment  and 
dismay,  he  fouml  that  our  men  were 
fully  })repared  as  if  expecting  the 
attack,  and  so  successfully  met  it 
that  he  fell  back  to  consider  what 
next  to  Cm. 

The  facts  were  these  :  That  Six- 
teenth boy,  of  whom  we  ]ia\'e  spoken, 
soon  afler  his  conversation  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  after  dark, 
passed  through  our  picket  lines,  and 
b}'  a  "piece  of  good  luck,"  as  he 
says,  though  e\-idently  by  sheer  dar- 
ing, discovered  tlie  farm-house  where 
\vere  stopping  General  Cireen  and  liis 
staff. 

He  hung  about,  and  by  creeping 
under  fences,  climbing  trees,  and  by 
other  devices  and  adventures,  that 
seem  almost  too  incredulous  for  any 
c:ie  to  believe,  obtained  the  desired 
information,  and  acltuilh"  overheard 
the  words  of  General  Green  while  he 
was  planning  the  attack  for  the  next 
day,  and  among  other  things  iicard 
him  say,  "J  will  enter  tliat  fort  if  I 
have  to  cut  my  wa\'  with  an  axe." 
Green  probably,  when  using  those 
words,  had  in  mind  the  cutting  of  the 
upright  timbers  that  formed  the 
stockade  that  greatly  had  bothered 
his  men  in  tlie  previous  assault. 
After  getting  this  information,  our 
>'ounc;  volunteer  returned,  passing 
throui:h  the  etiemy's  and  our  own 
picket  lines,  reacliing  the  foit  some 
time  before  davlielit. 
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\\''e  would  be  glad  to  gi\e  the  name  pliaticallx-  requested  tlie  liistorian  to 
of  tluit  youthful  hit  ro.  of  course  r.o'x  \vit!ihc>!d  for  ilie  present  its  puhlica- 
well   on    in    vears,    hut   he    lias    em-     tion. 


r  .rit.ct!>T  ..  .V  iu  .A:iy  coin*  J' 


the  Sixteenth  or  an/ olhc-r  re^iiiietst 


4. 


CcndKded  by  Frtul  Cozvi/ig,  Sfafc  Si{pcri)>iiiidcrJ  of  Public  Instn-ction. 


0\KRUORK. 


By  A.  II.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 


■J'his  topic  may  suggest  some  ver\' 
general  q'lestions  which  we  shall  not 
care  to  discuss  in  this  paper.  For 
example.  Are  v;e  as  a  nation  overwork- 
ing,   or  working   under  too    crreat   pres- 


Tlie  charge  of  overworking  students 
is  sometimes  made  against  the  special 
filti ng  schools  for  colleges,  and  often 
against  Xormal  schools. 

1  ha\  e  in  the   past  made  many  inves- 


sure  ?  Are  our  professional  men  tigations  of  such  charges  and  never  yet 
overworking;  our  business  men:  the  found  one  substantiated  by  fact;  not 
fathe.s  ano  mothers  of  the  fainilv.^  one  case  of  breaking  down  frc>m  oxer- 
Questions  of  this  character  have  a  v.ork  has  been  found  to  exist  among 
general  interest,  but  the  question  we  students  simply  fultilling  the  require- 
ar<.  to  cor.sider  is  :  b;  there  oxerwork  in  ments  of  the  schools.  I  have  known 
the  schools.'  As  this  cpiestion  seemed  students  to  fail  in  their  work  and  break 
too  broad,  and  as  a  leading  superintend-  down  from  the  worry  incurred  in  at- 
ent  in  an  adjoirinf^  state  lias  lau'ly  tempting  t<>  perform  two  years'  work  in 
investigated  one  phase  of  this,  "Are  one,  In.t  the  violation,  of  physical  hnvs 
Our  Teachers  Overw«-)rked  ?"  I  decided  was  the  primal  cause,  even  in  such 
to  limii  my  in\  estigations  to  ifje  v.o;k  cases, 
of  the  pupils  and  to  the  public  schools.  Students  break    down   from    atternpt- 

'Addres?  before  tlie  M-n'.Kia.k  \'.-\!!ey  Teachers'  Ass(>ciati<.n,  at  Nashua,  X.  II..  M.iy  r,  i5f,.;. 
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\x\<^  to  save  time  for  ^tudy  which  should 
be  devoted  to  sleep,  rest,  or  recreation, 
I  h:i\-e  known  student>^  to  fail  physically 
because  of  starving  tl)c  body  to  save 
cxjieiise,  \\\\:\\  boardiui^  tlienisehe^. 
and  from  taking  cold  biles  when  they 
felt  like  eatin-::.  instead  of  having  P'op- 
erly-preparod  meals  at  regular  times: — 
an  expensive  kin.d  of  economy,  a  waste- 
ful saving  of  time. 

It  sounds  very  poetical  to  t?lk  about 
burning  ihe  midnight  oil,  and  forget- 
ting hunger,  pain,  and  weariness  in  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  but  it  >ho\\s  al^o 
a  lack  of  common  sense.  It  n)ay  be 
good  sentimeni,  but  it  is  poor  policy. 
Nothing  is  saved  by  cheating  the  stom- 
ach of  needed  nourishment,  or  the  brain 
and  nerve  of  needed  rest.  Natiire's 
laws  are  inexorable,  and  demand  a 
penalty  lor  every  violalion. 

\\'')en  an}'  such  failure  occurs — no 
matter  what  may  be  the  cause — a  hue 
and  cry  is  raised  against  the  school  for 
overworking  its  s''uder.ts. 

Without  indulging  farther  in  generali- 
ties, I  come  to  the  special  phase  of  tlie 
subject  in\  estigaicd, —  ihe  overwork  of 
children  in  our  public  schools.  TJiis 
topic  may  be  still  farther  limited  by 
leaving  out  of  the  account  the  rural 
schools,  in  winch  the  complaint  of  o\ c- 
work  of  pupils  is  seldom  or  never  heard. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious.  The 
shorter  terms  and  brief  time  for  recita- 
tions preclude  the  possibility  that  teach- 
ers will  overwork  pupils,  while  the  more 
healthful  environments  and  \igoTou:; 
out-of-door  exercise  tend  to  develop 
stronger  constitutions  in  the  country- 
bred  boys  and  girls. 

As  1  did  not  wish  to  deal  merely 
with  generalities,  or  simply  express  an 
individual  opinion,  I  decided  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter  as  fully  as  the  tirsie 
would  alIo\v  and  to  icpor:  the   result  of 


my  investigations.     To  this  end   I    pre- 
pared a  Series  of  questions,  as  follows: 

.STATi:    NOUMAI.    SCHOOL, 

ri.VMOUTU.  .N.   H. 

I)F.\R  Sir  :  I'ieasc  givf;  your  opii.i<in  in  an- 
swering the  following  questions,  and  oblige  by 
leturning  promptly.     Yours  truly, 

A.    H.  C AMI  I'Kl.I  . 

1.  Are  the  children  oi  your  city  overworked 
in  tl;e  [>ublic  schools  ? 

2.  It  SO,  what  is  the  cause,  and  who  is  respoa- 
sibhfor  it? 

3.  If  not,  why  is  the  charge  so  often  m;ide 
against  the  schools  ? 

4.  How  n.any  cases  of  serious  ii.jury  from 
overwork  have  come    under   your  observation.^ 

5.  How  large  a  per  cent,  of  the  so-called 
cases  of  ovei"s\'ork  are  due  to  worry  ?  To  the 
neglect  of  caring  for  bodily  health  ?  To  out- 
side attractions — parties,  late  suppers,  etc.? 

6.  Siiouid  children  bL-Iow  the  high  school 
study  outside  of  school  i.ours?  If  so,  how 
mr>Lh  ? 

7.  How  many  hours  should  high  school  stu- 
dents work,  including  recitations? 

Name.  Position.  Location.  (Please  make 
any  fnither  remarks  below.) 

These  I  sent  to  superintendents, 
teachers,  and  physicians  of  Xew  F.ng- 
land,  and  of  the-  larger  cities  in  all 
parts  of  the  L'nited  States.  I  have 
received  reports  from  all  the  larger 
cities  of  Nev.-  England,  and  from  many 
others,  a  sufncient  number  from  which 
to  draw  a  fair  conclusion  in  regard  to 
the  matter  investigated,  llie  first  in- 
quiry was  :  Are  the  children  over- 
wor;;ed  in  the  public  schools.'  Only 
four  aiTirmative  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion  have   been   received. 

Of  the  physicians  who  reported,  three, 
only,  said  "  Yes,"  and  hold  the  board  of 
education  responsible.  One  decidedly 
modified  his  statements  in  an>wering 
later  questions,  for  he  writes  that  *•  ICye 
strain  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings 
have  much  to  do  \\\\\\  the  students' 
condition,  and  undoubtedly  too  much 
of  the  serious  injury  is  ascribed  to  over- 
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study."  Another  says :  '*  Vojr  ques- 
tions open  up  a  w'W'V  field  of  thought 
and  investigation.  It)  a  word.  1  would 
siy  that  I  bolievo  a  p.^'eat  n^any  children 
of  American  families,  v.  ho  are  well  when 
they  first  aciend  school,  break  down 
somewhere  in  the  cour.-e,  by  being 
pushed  too  liard  in  thei:  studies."  The 
other  physicians  answered  *'  Xo." 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  superin- 
tendents answtred  this  question  with 
an  unqualified  "  Xo."  The  others 
qualified  their  at;swe:S  with  such  ex- 
pressions as  :  ■'  I  think  not/'  ''  h>w,  if 
any,"  '•  X"ot  as  a  class,'"  "The  average 
pupil  is  not,''  *■  X'o,  excepting  in  the  col- 
lege preparatory  course,  for  which  the 
college  is  responsible."  I'lie  v/riter  of 
this  last  says  :  "  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  in  th'-^  high  school  in  four  yoirs 
the  work  required  \.\  fitdng  for  college. 
The  course  should  be  extended  to  five 
years."  'Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers said  ''  X"o,'''  or  "  1  think  not." 
Others  qualified  .he  negative  v,  ith  "not 
in  general,"  "only  exceptionally,"  ''ex- 
cepting a  few  in  high  schools."  One 
gave  an  unqualified  "Yes,"  and  as- 
signed as  the  cause,  "poor  teaching." 

One  superintendent  of  large  experi- 
ence says:  "  I'he  overwork  insanity 
seems  to  have  disappeared  around  here. 
We  cannot  get  our  pupils  to  work  as 
much  as  is  good  for  their  health." 

A  physician  writes  :  "The  s}-stein  of 
examinations  in  our  public  schools 
(X'ev/  York  and  Brooklyn)  is  very 
bad  antl  is  inori.  responsible  for  the 
complaints  than  the  system  of  study. 
There  is  a  'cram'  and  a  rush  and 
feverish  excitement  connected  with  it 
that  is  responsible  for  much  that  is 
called  overwork.  The  elTect  is  bad, 
especially  on  girls." 

A  I'oston  teacher  writes :  "  My  be- 
lief, briefly  stated,  is   that  the  teaclier, 


i.ot  the  pupil,  is  the  one  who  over- 
works, and  must  do  so  to  make  i:p  for 
the  lack  of  ambition  in  the  average 
citv  cl.'ild,  as  cc)mpared  with  tlie  aver- 
age ci:y  committee.  The  teacher  is 
ground  betweei^  tlie  upper  and  the 
nether  midstone.  Some  of  the  exces- 
sive burden  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  recent 
enricliment  of  courses  (but  noj.  of  teach- 
ers) with  no  curtailment  anywhere,  and 
the  day  no  longer  than  it  has  always 
been.  The  pupil  is  all  right ;  he  will 
always  take  good  care  not  to  cheat 
himself  of  any  play  time,  or  put  in  any 
work  time,  unless  absolutely  dri\-en  to 
it.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  I 
take  it,  pretty  rare  an\-where,  and  in 
that  special  constituency  with  which  1 
am  familiar,  would  compare  in  fre- 
quency with  the  traditional  angels^ 
visits.*' 

The  buperintendent  of  the  same  city 
says:  "If  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  this,  city  are  overworked 
(Whic'.i  he  does  not  believe  to  be  the 
case  generally),  the  teachers  are  the 
cause  of  such  overwork,  and  are  re- 
sponsible   for    it." 

Another  says  :  "  M}'  experience  shows 
that  those  pupils  are  said  to  be  over- 
worked by  study  whose  parents  require 
them  to  do  no  manual  labor,  but  rather 
incline  to  do  for  th.em  instead  of  asking 
them  to  do  for  themselves."  One  says : 
"There  ..re  a  few  cases  of  overwork, 
for  which  the  city  is  responsible  in  not 
having  a  competent  medical  inspector 
of  schools." 

The  answers  to  the  second  question, 
"  If  so,  v.iiat  is  the  cause  and  who  is 
responsiu'e  for  it?''  have  been  largely 
included  in  my  report  of  the  answers 
to  the  f  rst.  One  teacher  thus  explains 
the  situation  :  "  Parents  do  nut  coop- 
erate with  teachci'.->  to  secure  due  appli- 
cation  from  all  pupils.      'I'he  ambitious 
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ones  are  allowed  to  cIo  too  ni'.:ch  :  the 
la/'\-  oiu's  are  aliov.icl  to  waste  theii 
tiiiie."  Another  saxs  there  are  two 
causes  :  "  First,  peculiar  temperr.ment 
of  pupils — strain  actually  too  great  : 
second,  outside  woik  or  interests,  c.  ^^,^, 
niusic,  society — j);irents  re3povisi!)le.* 

Tite  third  q  U'Stion  :  "If  not,  \\!iy  is 
the  charge  so  often  made  against  the 
schools?''  called  out  the  greatest  variety 
of  answers. 

About  one  half  tiic  teachevs  and  su- 
perintendents ciaini  that  the  charge  is 
nut  made  in  regard  to  the  schools  over 
whicii  they  b.a\e  -.-upervision. 

A  large  number  attribute  the  charge 
to  "misinformation,"'  "misapprehen- 
sion,"' "'ignorance  of  the  school  work 
on  tlie  part  of  the  parents,"  ••for  tiie 
want  of  a  better  exxuse,"  "as  a  con- 
veiii^nt  srr.pegoat."  One  teacher  sa}  s  : 
"  The  charge  is  made,  1  fancy,  some- 
times as  a  scapegoat  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  children,  and  sonietimes  by  par- 
ents out  of  pi:re  i'l  w'll.'"  Another 
writes  :  "  1  think  the  cliarge  is  often 
made  against  the  schools  for  the  rea- 
son that  one  such  ca:.e  counis  for 
more  than  a  thousand  cases  in  which 
children  are  not  overworked."  Others  : 
"A  o-rov.incr  laxitv  in  parental  authoritv 
and  undue  sympathy  for  their  children." 
One  teacher  says:  '-Teachers  ask  for 
too  much,  not  expecting  half.  The 
pjpil  tells  outside  ho.v  much  he  i.-5 
expected  to  do;    thus  .public  opinion.'" 

A  superintendent  attributes  the 
charge  to  unth.mking  and  indiscrin-i- 
natlr)g  criticistn.  Recently  in  one 
study  in  one  class  in  the  high  school, 
undue  lessons  were  required  and  at 
once  compbint  against  the  whole 
school  system  was  loud  and  frequent. 
A  remedy  applied  to  thai  one  class 
stopped  the  talk.  Another  writes  : 
"  Mentally    weak    pupils    are    thus    ex- 


cused by  their  parent <.  All  disgrun- 
tled ci'.i.'ens  use  the  S':hoo!s  for  such- 
purposes.  It  shows  lack  of  home 
training."  Still  another :  "  Perhaps 
because  };eople  are  moie  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ill  health  of  tiicir  chil- 
dren is  due  to  something  wrong  in  the 
schools  than  to  their  own  foil).''  Other 
reasons  given  are:  "Children  are  not 
trained  by  their  parents  to  consider 
school  work  the  main  business  of  school- 
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days.  Ih 
give  way  to  other  claims,  ^^'hen  the 
resulting  l^ackwardness  overcrov.ds  the 
pupil,  it  is  dishonestly  attributed  to  too 
great  demands  of  the  school,  instead 
of  to  the  neglect  of  its  legitimate  de- 
mands. In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  cliarge  of  overwork  lacks  honesty 
or  intelligence."  Another  :  •'  Many  par- 
ents whose  children  have  to  leave 
school  on  account  of  i'l  liealth,  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  that  ill  health  to 
overstudy,  the  fact  being  that  the  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  study  on  account  of 
ill  health,  not  thnt  their  health  is  poor 
because  of  overstudy;  the  ill  health  is 
usually  due  to  other  causes.  Many 
children  are  indisposed  to  study,  or 
are  lazy;  and  many  parents  mista'ke 
tliai  indisposition  or  laziness  for  a  sign 
of  ill  health,  and  let  their  children  drop 
out  of  school.*'  One  says :  "  It  is  a  fact 
that  children  get  fatigued  in  school,  but 
not  from  o\erwork.  Suci)  fatigue  is 
due  often  to  foul  air,  to  mechanical, 
uninteresting  teaching,  and  to  lack  of 
intermissions." 

The  fourth  question  was  :  "  ITov/ 
many  cases  of  serious  injury  from  over- 
work ha\e  come  under  your  observa- 
tion ? ''  The  teacher  who  answered 
"Yes"  to  the  first  question  gives  the 
nimiber  of  cases  that  have  conie  under 
his  ob>er\a;iou  as  thirty.  He  has 
taught     school     above     twenty    years. 
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The  plly^*^i.lll^  wlio  claim  thai  ciiii- 
dron  are  ovtrworkeri  in  the  public 
schools  c.innnt  tell  iiow  many  cases 
Ihey  have  h  itl.  V.W  sa\  '•  Several," 
'•  L'suaily  01. e  on  haiul,"  •'  No  means 
of  knouing,*'  '*  Thirteen  in  one  year." 
A  \  iinci'j.ta!  v.ri'?-!.:  '-J  think  that  some- 
ihin^  like  oi.^  out  of  ten  of  my  pupils 
use  tlieir  n^inds  to  the  detriment  of 
their  bodies  or  their  health.''  Another 
one  writes:  •  Iii  all  my  CKperionce  of 
twenty-seve^'  years.  I  do  not  recall  a 
sinc^^le  experience  of  serious  injury  from 
overwork." 

Two  or  three  others  say  '•\"ery  few"; 
one,  "Not  any,  except  to  eyesight": 
while  all  oih.ers  claim  "  Xot  any," 
Iln!^  of  the  plixsicians  leport  "•  Not 
any  "  :  one  says  :  "  Perhaps  half  a  dozen 
cases  every  ycr.r,  and  these  as  a  rule 
have  some  physical  defect  as  an  exciting 
cause.  The  neurotic  cases  are  in  the 
majority  in  cliildren  (particularly  girls) 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age." 
The    others    report    "  ^''ery   fe-v   cases." 

Eighty  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  super- 
visors report  ••  None,"  or  ''  None  for 
several  years";  ten  per  cent,  report 
''  A  few  c.ises  "  ;  one  reports  ••  Six  or 
seven  cases  in  fifteen  year^  "  ;  anotliLr, 
*^  Two  in  twenty-three  years." 

The  fifth  question  consisted  of  three 
parts :  First,  "  How  large  a  per  cent, 
of  the  so-ca'lcd  cases  of  overwork  are 
due  to  woi  ry  .'  '  secc'nd,  '-To  the  ne- 
glect of  caring  for  bodily  health  ?  " 
third,  ''To  outside  attractions — parties, 
late  supper?,  etc.  ?  " 

There  is  perfect  agreement  with  all 
parties  investigited  i:i  placing  the  main 
respf..nsibili'y  for  the  so- called  cases  of 
oveiwork     in     the    school      upon    some 


one  or  all  of  these  agencies  combined. 
Tiiere  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  which  should  carry  the  lion's  sliare. 
'JMie  larger  burden  is  generally  ascribed 
to  tlie  out.^idc  attractions — parlies,  late 
suppers,  etc.,  to  which  several  add 
mui.ic  and  other  mental  work,  with  the 
outside  strain  accompanying  social  en- 
tertainments and  church  festivals,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  school  chil- 
dren are  depended  upon  ft.r  the  bulk 
of  the  V. ork.  With  several,  ''Laziness 
or  a  dislike  for  study"  is  appointed  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  responsibility. 
One  says:  "Ten  times  a.s  much  liarm 
is  done  by  worry  as  by  overwork." 

Th  J  prevailing  opinion,  I  find,  varies 
^vilh  the  s^'cial  customs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  principles  upon  which 
the  school  system  is  organized. 

In  those  places  where  the  gaining  of 
an  education  is  considered  the  essential 
and  legitimate  business  of  school  chil- 
dren, very  little  complaint  is  made  of 
the  ''outside  attractions."  Wherever 
promotion  depends  upon  rank  obtained 
by  v/ritten  exarnii^ations,  and  the  quali- 
fications for  graduation  are  detenivined 
in  the  same  manner,  "worry"  is  tliC 
cruse  assigned  for  most  of  the  physical 
breaking  down  of  pupils. 

One  onl\'  of  those  v.-riti ng  ascribed 
the  majority  of  cases  of  ill  health  in 
pupils  to  neglect  in  caring  for  the 
bod}- ;  all  others  assigned  to  this  cause 
a  small  per  cent,  of  tiie  cases. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  system 
of  physical  examinations  arid  oversight 
of  the  health  of  pupils  by  competent 
physicians  on  boards  of  health  has  had 
rnucli  to  do  in  diminishing  sickness 
caur^ed  bv  neglect  of  bodily  health. 
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\VII.L1AM    L.    FOsri-.k. 

Judge  William  La^vrence  Foster  was  born  in  \^'e>tnlinster,  Vt.,  June  i.  1S23. 
and  died  a'  Rye  beach  August  13.  lie  studied  law  at  Harvard  aud  began  its 
practice  at  Keene,  removing  to  Concord  in  1S53,  and  there  residing  until  his 
death.  During  Polk's  administration,  he  was  postma^itcr  at  Keene,  from  1S49  to 
1S53  clerk  of  (he  stale  senate,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  1S56  state  lav;  re- 
porter. In  1S69,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  and  in 
1874.  upon  the  remodeling  of  the  judiciary,  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  circuit 
court.  Two  }e:irs  later,  when  another  change  was  made,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  se\en  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  retained  that  position  until  iSSi, 
when  he  resigned,  \\\  1S62  and  1S63,  Judge  Foster  was  a  member  of  the. legisla- 
ture ;  since  1S84,  one  of  the  United  States  commissioners  for  New  Hampshire: 
from  1S79  to  1887,  a  trustee  of  the  stute  library,  and  for  many  years  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  library.  As  regards  style  of  composition, 
Judge  Foster's  opinions  were  the  tinest  e\er  delivered  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
will  long  be  regarded  as  models. 

JOSKPM    ^IIATTL'CK. 

Joseph  Sliattuck  was  born  in  Blackburn,  England,  February  10,  1849.  and  died 
by  his  own  hand  in  Nashua,  August  14.  He  was  a  manufacturer  of  confection- 
ery, but  was  most  prominent  as  a  ?\lason,  having  attained  the  thirty-linrd  degree 
in  that  order  and  having  held  the   most  important  offices   within   the  gift  of   the 

order  in  this  state. 

LUTHKR    G.    JOIIXSOX. 

Luther  G.  Jolmson  was  born  in  Concf;)rd,  November  13,  1813,  a'id  died  at 
Minneapolis  August  12.  He  v/as  one  of  the  founders  of  Minneapolis,  starting  the 
first  furniture  factory  in  the  northwest  at  St.  Anthony  Falls  in  1S54.  Later,  he 
was  engaged  in  general  tr^-de  in  that  city. 

DR.    N.    R.    MORSE. 

l^r.  Nathan  Ransom  Morse  was  born  in  Stjddard,  lelMuai-y  20,  183  i,  and  was 
educated  at  Tubbs  academy,  Washington,  and  at  Amhcst  college.  He  studied 
medicine  at  Harvard  and  the  University  of  \'ermont,  and  practised  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  from  1865  to  the  tinie  of  his  death,  August  ;.  He  was  professor  of  dis- 
eases of  children  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Boston  University  from  1S74 
to  1879,  ^'''<^^  ^^'^"^  ^^^^  ^^  'f^^-  founders  of  that  institution.  Hj  was  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Medical  society  during  i87S-'79:  edited  Volumes  H' and 
V  of  the  society's  transact 'ons :   and  was  its  orator  in  1S74. 
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Geoff^e  Siisbee  ILiIe  was  born  in  Keene.  Septenil;c:r  24,  1S25,  and  was  cdu- 
-cated  at  Phillips  Exeter  ac:idemy  and  Harvard  univc-rsity,  being  graduated  from  the 
lait'jr  institution  in  1S4.1.  Stiidyin;:'-  law  in  the  Harvard  law  school,  lie  wns  ad- 
initlcd  to  the  h>urf;t!k  |-'av  in  i8.|(».  and  fi(;in  in  it  d.iif  10  ihc  linic  of  his  death, 
July  j;,  practised  his  profession  in  IJoston.  He  was  counsel  for  the  Worcester 
railroad  and  later  for  the  I'o^lon  Cv"  Albany,  aiuj  devoted  himself  largely  to  equity 
and  trusts.  He  was  president  of  the  city  couacil  of  Boston  in  1S63  and  1S64  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  i-iternational  ariMtration  commission  of  1S96.  He  was  for 
several  years  president  of  tlie  Ameiican  Unitarian  association,  and  was  also  prom- 
inent in  other  organizations  on  various  lines. 

DR.    W.    H.    W.    IirXDS. 

].)r.  W.  H.  W.  Hinds  was  born  in  Ciiichester,  August  i.  1833,  and  died  at  Mil- 
ford  July  29.  He  was  an  army  surgeon  in  the  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  and  since  the  war  had  practised  at  Milford.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  legislature  atid  of  the  state  senate,  and  was  prominent  in  secret 

societies. 

CIIAUI  KS    S.    TlKXl-U. 

Charles  S.  Turner,  a  native  of  Kethlehem,  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  August  S. 
He  er^tcred  "Jic  railroad  business  v.heii  21  years  of  age.  and  v/as  soon  jnade  gen- 
eral agent  of  i:ie  railroad  line  and  steamboat  company  with  ottices  in  Worcester. 
He  remained  in  that  position  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  became  superintendent  of 
the  \\"orcester  ^:  Xashiia  Railroad  company,  which.  oiTice  he  held  for  sixteen 
years,  when  he  was  made  president  of  the  consolidated  \\'orcester,  Xashi'.a.  »S: 
Rochester  Railroad  company.  He  retired  frum  acti\e  ser\ice  after  four  years, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  lived  quietl\  in  Worcester. 

JLDGE    S.    \V.    ROLLINS. 

Judge  Samuel  W.  Rollins  was  born  in  Somersworth,  April  1  i,  1S25,  and  died  at 
^leredith  July  25.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1S46,  and 
VN-as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  practised  his  profession  in  Farmington  and 
Alton  for  three  years  each,  and  in  1S55  came  to  Mereditli.  lie  was  cou!ity  solici- 
tor for  five  years,  and  assistant  United  Stales  assessor  for  ten.  and  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  twenty-two  years. 
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M.-I..iii:.-I.;in.  Wn..  M..  p.  rilai.  1.  .M.-. 

.W.  Maii.i-.  I  ..I.  .|..';.i.  lY-xiii-Ure.  U.  I. 

M<  .M..IIU-.  .Mi.l.)i.-(.  P...M..n.  Mn.... 

^I.MaiMi-.  k.-v.  M    T..  S...ith  I...«r.-ii.-.  Ma- 
.M.  X.in.v.  Mi.  1..1.-1  .1..  t.|..ticr-t.-r.  Ma-.*. 
M.  V"-".-x.  ll.-..n  .1..  I.-V  i^>..-.-.  Ml.--.. 
.M.  ....  ...-II.X.  l;.-».  K-I.xnr-;.  li.ii_'..r.  M.-. 

Mi.|.|".-f.ii."l:.-v.  Tlr.  n  a- r..  Viilaii.iMi.  Pa. 
M.^.n.-v.  .;■  i.ii  .v..  \.-.»  V.rk  •  >i». 
M.-.rir.  <  ••;.  oJJri.i..  \VI,...'liiitf.  NV.  Vj. 
M'.rri4.n-.  K-v.  A.i-li.-w-.  X-ir.-  I»,.ii..-.  Ii..|. 
M-.-.  !'v.  H.  ...  ;■..!»» .ml  A..  W-..'.l.,i-  .u.  Il  « 

.M ..<.••  r-H  II..  I  ..i.r..r.|.  X.  II. 

M'fii".'i..i-''..'..-i.  ."M  ;..irA..  Pijii.i.i.  :i.itr-:.  t 

.Miilli;.-;....  H    .!  .  -. .;.-.!..  .Ma-i. 

.^l  .n.l.x.  I'l-.  I'lni.  I  I..  Aia— l.arx.  M..-. 


Mi.rili*.  I»«xi.l  K..  I.  n. ..!-.«.  N.  H. 
M.iri  l.y.  l-r«i.k  J  .  «il.-»ii.  \.  T. 
M.iri  I.v.  .l.iiiK-..  L4.«vr<  It.  «-.  .Mum. 
M.,r,.l.v.  .la.ii...  I;..  P.  -r...,.  Mm.,. 
Mi.vi.l.>  .  .1.  I...  I!..  IU..I.....  .Mil". 

.Mnrmv.  tli..tiia<  Ilainitl.ii.  Uiur<ii   <>.  .Ma-. 

N..|.|..-'.i.  11.11.  II.  ..rv  F..lt.«i.  11.  Mn.-. 

X..tK-lr.  rii..i.m.  .1..  Il.iv.rl.ill.  >•»-. 

Xi.li.'lix.n.  t;i-i.r/e.  I.VMM,  >In.-». 

•I  I: -ini.\  <i.ii.  .lui.i.^  I.  .  X.-»«  V.rk  Ciiv. 

f  >  P.  i-  '..  i  l.arl—  .1..  lt.-t..ii.  Ml" 

I'  r.li-  II.  I  -:...k  .1..  I.awr.-i...-.  .Ma-.. 

•  •iJii.-ii.  .Ian...  W..  p.. .[..11.  Mk.. 

«'  J-.ri..|i.  K.x.  .Mi.-lia.l.  I...u.il.  .Mu*». 
«>  l;ri.-ii,  I'atri.  k,  Iji»\r>  ii.  .•.  M.i^<. 
4'P.ri.ii.  1.  r.irl.  P..  .■,.11.  Ma... 
■•  •  alla;.-»:al..  U.v.  I',  ui-.  >..;,t!i  P..,.t.,(i,  M.1.«. 
«.  (  .illa^-li.ii..  .l.lm.  ll..-r.i..  .Ma... 
"  f.ill.-.lii-i.  V   .1  .  U-nsr-...-,.  Mrt.». 
.ir...,i,.li.  |.r.  .1.  r..  W...l,ia-i,.u.  I>.  f. 
I  r*  ..nn.  11.  .1.  !>..  \Vn.l,;i,v't..ii.  I*.  O. 
I  •  I. .11...  II.  Iiin..fl.y.  X.-«xi..iry|...r!.  M.,--. 
«tl  . >!!..•  r,   Friiii.i-!  LI..   H.,  kai..4>  <  itv.  Kmi. 
<»"»  ..nin-r.  Fri'ii.-i*.  U.>-t.>ii.  Mn.--. 
U  1.  ii.>r.  P.  II  .  IVa»....!v.  .M.i-... 
O  Ii..livnv.  i;.-».  .lam.  ..  Il.iv.  rliill.  M«.» 
irL'..u..j-l".n.-.  ^^,^  I».  Ul..  P..ifl.ii..l.  M.-. 
«>L>..x..i.  .Mi.-liH.-l.  .Man.  h.-r.r.  X.  II. 
<.|..Mwl.  Mi.li...-I.l..  L...x.-;i.  M.i... 
«..  <•  larr.-!l.  i;.  v.  II.  .1..  lt..-l..:i.  Ml-. 
OFarr.:;.  Patri.  k.  W  a.lii:.-t.>i..  R  <•. 
«i  1  .m-il.  >  -.1    P.  A  .  .<.!... i.:.!,.-.  Wa-h. 
<i  Mart..!   '.11.  (  l..nrart.  In  I  i-.i.l. 

•  '  II.  am.  It    William  II..  I.a.v  rvii..- -.  Ma- 
t.  K.-.-r.-..l..liii  A..  I.vtiii.  M..-. 

<•  l...i!i.-lilii..  P..  l:..-t..ii.   Ma.-. 
<'Mal...ii.-v.  Iiaiii.l.i..  La«r.iK-r.  M.i-. 
<•  Mali..iirv.  M..  Li.vr.iK-.  .  .Ma-.-. 
«>  X.ii.  .1.11......  L.i.xr.-ii.-e.  Ma-. 

<>  N.il.  H.  u    .I..-.-1.II  II..  li...t.....  Ma-. 

1..  <rx.il.  ;.Vv.  .1.  I...  X.  w  V..rk  tiiv. 
<>  X   ill.  .l.ni.--  I...  F.Ii/al..  III.  X.J. 
«'  K.illx.  I.Vx.  .lai.H-  I   .  La-.vrm.v.  Ma— . 
<•  LMllV.  I.iik.-  F..  \V.i.l.ii,;rfOii.  1>.  1  . 
t>  K.-illv.  Tli.u.M-  It..  S-ilt  Lak.-l  itv.  I'lali. 
(>".-.|.^a'.  Iir.  .1.  F..  I. vim.  Ma.-. 
OSiili;-..-iii,  F..hvM.-.|F..  I.s.vr.ii.  <>.  Mr,..*. 
osiiiruavi.  Hu;.i|.l,r.-\.  I.   w.H.  Ma... 

•  ."-.lUivan.  .I-.i...-.  I..'v.,-r.    Mj-. 
DSu'.lixan.  .lam..-  1..  La.vnn.-.-.  Ma.s. 
P.-liper.  Kt-v.  «;.-.. r>:.-  W..  <  Ici.-laii.l.  U. 
PIi.l an.  K.lniuii.l.  l:..\».my.  Ma«.. 
Plii-lan.  II. .11.  .J.-liii  J..  P.ri.l-..|...rf.  (  nnn. 
PUiiik.nj.  Tb..iiui-.  F..i..i  I.iv.r|,...-I.<i1i!... 
•jiiinn.  H.ii.  .l..lin.  X.-w  V-rk  »  ii.. 
Kniikin.  K.Uxar.i  F..  Pa^xnukrf.  1^  1. 
U.  ar.l..n.  Falnnuni.  I!  ~t..i!.  ila.-. 
f:.-ar.|.  11.  Iir.  .1.  P..  I.a«  r.-u.  e.  M.>... 
i:.--  111.  \V.  P  .  Laxvr.  ii.-t .  Ma-^j;. 

P.  i'.lv.  .Iai.i-4C..  KuilMn.l.  Vl. 
l;-;ilV.  .l.,l.-.!  M..  (..Inn.l.n..  l-.i.l. 
K.-illv.  It.  \V.  F.  n..  H..X.-V1  ill.  M.I-. 
I.V  !..-.  .lanu--  .l.-rtiiv.  i;.  -:..i..  .Ma.-«. 
l:.M:.-.av.-.  Alii-.-.l  .I.."i:..\i.urv.  M:.-^. 

i;.  ...vfir.  II. .11.  111.- ..l.r.-.  v.t.,!.iiis.t..ii.  r».  i:. 

y-MZ\:Wi.  n.-iirv  .-ifaitlar-'..  Wuketiei.l.  Mn.— . 

I.'xan.  J.  !in.  I..'..vel!.  .Ma-. 

l;-.an.  .I..|in  .1..  llav.-.l.ill.  Ma-S. 

l:"van.  .I.l.n  .1..  l.axvr.  u.  .-.  Mi-*.". 

Pv.ii.  Pjrri.k  II..  L..».li.  .Mas.. 

>l.al.an.  l:.-v.  rii.,.,ui.  .1..  \\  H.!i-ii;n..n.  iL  C. 

..l.aiiaJjun.  i:-v.  r.di..un.l  1  ..  \V:..-l.iii-.':.-n.  I  >.  f. 

>lKa.  C.  .1  .  Lvm.,  M...-. 

Si.,!,.  M    J..  Ian;  .11.  o. 

-!i.-a.  P.i.l.ar.I  .1..  Ijiwr.  :.   .-.  Mu.-*. 

.~1..  a!i»n.  Ih-niii*  II..  lY.-x  •  it-i..-.-.  P.  I. 

"^l.t-riilaii.  I{.-niar<l  II..  Liixx  r.-ii.-i-.  Ma-.!. 

>!i..r-.ll.  .1-  -.  ,  1.  P..  r-  .•.-.,..  .M..". 

.•<i.  itli..l il'.  I...u,-ll.  M:.--. 

.<»i.i:li.  I.-i-.xr..i..-.l..  I,..«.-ll.  Ma..«. 

.-i,.!Ui.  It.  Tl...inu.  11..  I..  U.-I!.  .Mj... 

^l.i-.lMii.-.  .r.-r.   P...  X,-«  V.rk  .  iiy. 

St.  «1.iir.  Sam  <'..  U.-.i-lin-.'.  »'-i. 

St,  x.-i,-.  W  ilt.r  F..  II.n.-rlii:i.  .Ma... 

..Klivi.,,.  I...-.  M.  F..  Ij.«i-.-ii..  .  Ml... 

>:iliix.iii.  i:.,-.r<...  M  111.  l.-.-t.  r.  X.  II. 

>..)'!-. an.  Ti Iix  P..  f.-i r.I.  X.  II 

S  lilixaii.T.  Ku—ll.  H...r..i..  M.i... 
I.  suijivrt.i.  It.  \V.  .1..  |,a%M-ii<.-.  M.-. 

S.>..-ii.y.  K.  F  .  Klli-  I-;.....!.  X.  V.  llarl-.r. 

.■.«.rl..'.l..».-|  I.  F..  IlarM- r...  O.ii.i. 

I  -  li.ic.  IJrv.  Arthur  .1  .  L.  iiii.  Ma-*. 

Ili..:ju...  l;..!..  rt  .1..  I..  x«-l!.  .Mu-. 

Ii;.-!..  It.  Fr.-.|.  li.-k.  X.  >«  L.ir.x  j  .-rt.  Ma-.. 

liii.iiiii..  It.  Pwtri.k  .»..  -..iitli  lU.-cii.  Mii-«. 

T.l.in.  fni.t.  J..!ii.  .M.     Wa-liinift...i.  |l.  I  . 
..     1.  !an.l.  M.  A..  U...|..i..  .X|a... 

Ir.-a;i..r.  .1.  <•..  XM.iivill-.  1.1111 

W.i.'.lr  .1..  Tt...i..a.  I  ..  II.,   •  rl.ill.  M:.". 

IVal-i..  ll..n.  I'airi.  k.  A.f.-n.ta.  '.a. 

\V...nl.  Piir.  k.  P..rtlui..l.  M-. 

■VV.-H.U"  k.  Il-n.  II.  .n.a.    V.  F...  U-iP/il.  MI.  I.. 

\V.-|.|..  J..».i.  J-..  p..rtliiii.l.  Ml- 

\V':i.-.u.  Wui.  lN>w..r.  i:...f..ii.  Ma-. 

W.-.l..  J..!ju  ./..  X.-%x'..ir>j...rt.  .Ma-. 

W.^-l...  I!..l-rt  A..  It.-t..:.    Ml... 
'..     .Vnirl.i.  .I.l-.i  II.  ibix-tlilil.  .Ma'.. 

WMi.i.-.  IVfri.  X<-«v  V..rk.litv. 


Th^E  BEST  fLACE  TO 

Spend  September 

IN    Till 

\.v  Kite  Mctintains 

IS   AT    1  in. 

Mew  I'At.  F^leasant  House 


i 


*.  i  .     ^  _r-w*-^--^-"-''^'^— ■ 


•3t£iL^ -^jS  ■■:..,0,->:^  ^  uiJ  ..l^.X-rf 


SI=^-E:CI/>11.   Pii^^THIS  TO  TOIJR.ISXS. 
Xi:aukst   I  oixt  to   Mt.  \\'.\snixr,T<):>. 

^  Ai.i,  'I'kai Ns  Start  i-ko.m  tiii-:  (/i^nrxD: 

ANDERSON  &  PRICE,  Managers, 

Mt.  Pleasant  House,  K.  II. 

Winter  Hotel,  THE  ORMOND,  Ormond,  Florida. 
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A  Rutkaici  Report. 

kutl.-iMd  cr.po-j-^i'.i  oil  111-  U>'U;\viiiv;  nltjccl  will 
'.  uiu-rcsl    «.\cry    n-.ulct.     'llic    followiir^^    ^tulcincnl 

tr">Mi  a  wcll-kiMWM  citiziii  rulils  ojit-  nuTf  (^.uvlurx.* 
[  nKUt  to  the  lliunsaiul>  llutl  havi-  j^oue  htforf  aii'l 
[  lli<j  tens  of  ll'.OM'.aiiil-  to   I'oiiiiw.     T.lirN    provt-   ton 

(  'usivcly  tlu   i:uTif  'f 

Douii's  Kidiicv  Piils 


A'r.;<i'  '/  <7    fyiiH.nni  mat 


"'  tnur,'  .-  /■/.''  ////•  //■///.- 


L.  Lefarier  of  147  Pearl  •^tietl  says:  •Fourteen 
.yeors  a:-ro  I  struhud  sny  back  severely  '>y  l?eavj 
lilt  ug  while  cn^age-l  at  my  'Lratij.  I  have  never 
had  a  good  l.aek  sine--.  I  have  been  ?o  bad  that  I 
could  hardU  dress  myself,  and  I've  been  afraid  to 
sliKip  or  tv\isl  tnyselt  for  fear  of  sharp,  siioolinir 
pains  I  :^ul  very  tittle  rest  at  nitjht  and  of  late  I 
was  terri')ly  rin  down.  I  was  prevailed  upon  lo 
try  Doan  >  'Kidney  fMls  and  I  i;ot  a  box  at  the 
lliiivjin.-.  Drui;  Store.  I  wi-h  I  could  have  y:ot  them 
years  a,;,o.  \Vhat  a  pile  of  su!Verinu  tlicv  wi.uld  have 
saved  me.  Well,  th.-y  relieved  me.  and.  as  far  as  I 
can  feel,  completely.  1  can  work  in  ain-  p)0>itiou 
and  do  it  comfortably.  That  i.s  a  .srood  test,  and  I 
can.  like  mv  neiir'ibf.r>  rci^ommend  Doan's  Kidi:o\ 
PilN.-- 


ELECTROTYPES 


( »i  m'lst  of  tlie  en£;r.ivings  .ippcaiin^  in  the  Gr.\:»' 
irh  Month i.v  mav  b*^  purcha>ed  ■•f  us  tor  the 
small  sum  of  15  cer.t>  per  square  inch.  Positively 
no  orii'irial--  !.;ai^ed.      Aurirc-ss 


("iliAMl!-.   .M(>\1  (il.V  Co..       Co\( 


N.    il 


Al',   DooGctsTs  «?;ll   Ooan  s   Kitnev    Pills. 
50  CENTS    ^^'LR   BOX. 


roSTfcR-  Ml'-aO  »N    ro..     eU'KAuO. 


SCLt     »CEf<TS. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 
M'.s.  \V!.N<i.(r.v"s  .S'JortiiNG  ^VK^•^  has  been 
u.sed  fo-  ehiidreJi  recrhiii.c-.  It  si;>oUk's  the  child, 
stjfttns  the  Kii'i^'^.  atiays  all  paiu,  cares  ivi.id 
colic,  aiui  is  liie  l)est  rome'ly  for  Dijirrh<ca. 
Twentv-five  Cents  a  bottle. 


Bound  Volumes 


NOW  READY 


uiiiCfiii  Presis  AsiGiaiio!!, 


COXCORI),  X.   H. 


X'olnnif  XX  1 1 --JaTiuary-Jin;c,  \><)\ 
PRICE  $1.25. 


Send    in   your  orders  for   hound   copies  of 
the    lasi  volume  now. 


A  litv.iicd  niijnber  of  hound  \'oltunc.s 
XVIIi.  .\I.\.  .\.\.  ai.d  X.XI  of  Tur:  Ckaniti- 
MuNTin.v  (.Mri  he  i.-htnlntd  of  the  pui)ii.shcrs 
tor 

$1.25  PER  COPY. 

It  ni:nil)crs  iiro  icturnt-d  m  ^ovni  condi- 
tion, we  will  !)ind  them  tor  ^or.  per  volmne. 


L'n.snrpasscil    f.jcilities  for 

PRIiMTING, 
ELECTROTYPING, 
ILLUSTRATING,  and 
BINDING 

Jii'oks,  ranipltlets,  aiui 
yph  Work  of'  ci't-ry  lit'- 
's'-n/'t  !•>/■. 

Ife  Or.ly    Completely    Appointei* 

ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 

///  . \ '/>/"/ /if v//  .WrrAV/i^'- 
iiu/if^  iint/  One  of  liw 
Ilt\t    in    (lu-    <  ,'Hn/Kv. 


THE  (.'IMMri:  .VH^NIH!  V   (  u., 

(  oueord,  >.  II. 


\\'rit'^  l'"!  ^;niiiih'>;  and  »'s(itn;»r«>  on  an\ 
kintl  of  work. 


,1  ■;;-  ■    (.. 


l/olurne    XXIII 


OCTOaER 


/Nuiv/L'er   4 


''^ 


CPtkQ-^^-^  ■  K-ft 


Tttt  OrANlTlr  /^N  TrtL/  c^APPlHy 


1897 


I^/The  World's  Fan-" 


Best  Flou 


Excels  All  Others  in 
Puntv  m  Millms'-  nnd 
Excellent  Flavor  of  the  Bread. 


THE  PORTER  MILLING  CO., 

V/INONA,  MINN. 


The  Old  Reliable  "BOSS" 

OOOO     PATENT 

Guaranteed   to 

Equal    the    Best    Flour 

From  A.ny  Other  Source 

iy  Both  braii'ls  for  sale  by  the  leading  groeer.-^. 

A  S.  HA'iN[Y,  Concord.  N.  H.,  Gen'l  \m\  lor  Waine,  New  Hampsiiire,  Veimont,  and  Ncittieffi  lilflisacr.useth. 


,.  J  ... 


^J^:5^y^i^'J*'  "^ 


''^■**9^l'^.V'^iW^ii!^.^!.*JV^'^Mf'^yt^'^i^y^lf^. 


I. 


r 


ClIOCURLA     )K(JM      ClKJCORlA     \lI.LAGK. 


m 


The  Granite  AIonthey. 


Vol.   XXI II 


OCTOllKR,    ib^97. 


Xo. 


GLIMPSES    OF    TURKEY    IX    ASIA, 
By  /:>/.-/cr,^  L/-jy</  H.  Oian.iL'r,  U .  S.  .V. 


|p^^^^^O\'ERTY    and    suffering 
'<^:^ f^^<^  V     ai'ti  about  tlie  most  vi\-id 
r<r-V'''y /'.     ■iinprfs.-ir)ns  that  remain 
r/^^^lii~i=/Al    i-U^^^^    ^^*^    mind   alter  a 
.-  Visit  to  the  Asiatic  pos- 

sessions of  tlie  sultan,  and  there  one 
sees  enough  ol  these  to  last  for  a 
lifetime. 

Smyrna,  the  principal  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  is  large  enough  and 
foreign  enough,  so  that  the  pleas- 
ant habits  of  the  Turk  are  not 
very  much  in  evidence,  although 
even  tlicre  it  is  ncc^sr^ary  to  have 
had  a  certain  amount  of  ])re\'i- 
ous  training  in  order  to  enjo\-  the 
strange  sights  withouL  being  sick- 
ened by  the  cruelt\'  and  disgust- 
ing filth  that  are  di-cerni])le  on 
every  side.  In  this  place,  as  in 
ever_\-  port  in  the  Orient,  we  find 
a  very  nu'xed  population,  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians.  Italians. 
French,  with  some  lew  inhabi- 
tants and  man\  traxx'lers  of  other 
nations.  In  vSm\Tna  tlie  Greeks 
far  outiunnber  the  Turks,  and  tor 
that    reason    the  place    has  been 


anxiously  watched  for  an  uprising 
during  tlie  late  war.  Probably  the 
Greeks  did  not  feel  confident  enough 
of  support  from  their  countrymen  to 
try  a  revolt  that  might  bring  punish- 
Tuent   in    its   track,    tlie    Turk    beiuo: 


;jrMP2Sp«wy!^.i»->««/«-» 


^Vi 


'^'A 


:.ii^ 


A    .& 


..v..  .r 


St.   Pajl's  G.te  — Tar> 


*  ■/:  / 


CJO 


(;/j.v/'s/:s  ()/•   ri'Rh'EY  ix  asia 


■A 


A  Type   of    Levantine    Beauty. 

very   expert    in    tluU   direction    when 
inclinritit.'ii    and   opportunity    serve. 

Si!i}-rnii.  be^':ii^  llie  most  pi'osiu-rous 
city  of  the  Oriei.t,  has  the  largest  and 
most  complete   bazaar  in  that  region, 
aud  it  is  liere  that  the  interest  of  the 
traveler  is  centered.      Imagine  a  large 
town  with  \'ery  narrow  aud  dirt\-  wind- 
ing streets,  all  roofed  over,  the  houses 
at  the  sides  being  without  front  walls. 
The  little  alcovts  thus  forriied  are  oc- 
cupied b\'  tlie  merchants,   and  there 
are  seen  all  sorts  of  interoting  goods 
spread  out  in  ttmpting  array  to  draw 
out  monc_\-  from  th.e  un- 
wary,       'i'he    rugs    are 
the  most  n'^l.rac^n'e  fea- 
ture, as  well  as  the  mO';t 
expensive,    and  m  a  n  \- 
V  e  r  y  beautiful  ones 
may  be  seen,    at  ])''ices 
til  at    seem    very   low 
when     com])ared     with 
those    in    thi>    countrw        ' 
These  people  do  not  in-        \ 
tend    to  lose  the    ])rofit        ' 
to  be  made  u]«on  cheap        ^ 
machine-made    goods        f 
though,    and     many    of 
the  intercstimr  Oriental 
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oljjects  exposed  tor  sale 
have  l)een  i  m  p  f)  r  t  e  d 
from  th.e  factories  of 
Lyor.  s  or  of  some 
other  ICu  ropean  city. 
W  li  (.•  u  it  CO  mes  to 
"\\a\>.  tliat  are  dark" 
ar»d  "tricks  that  are 
\ain,"  the  "heathen 
Chinee  "  is  not  iu  it 
""•*  with    the    merchant    of 

the     eastern      Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  these  bazaars  one 
has  to  exercise  constant 
caution,  to  a\'oid  l")eing 
tlattened  by  a  camel,  either  by  Ijeing 
stepped  upon  or  h\  being  crushed 
against  a  wall.  These  beasts  are 
always  connected  in  series,  to  bor- 
row a  term,  the  halter  of  eacli  being- 
secured  to  the  irarness  of  the  oue 
i>recediiig.  and  the  wliole  string  Ijeing 
led  by  one  man,  who  rides  a  horse  or 
a  donkey  and  leads  the  first  camel. 
As  one  of  tlie  beasts  fills  uj)  the  en- 
tire passageway,  the  streets  being 
\-ery  short,  and  as  there  are  often 
tuenty  or  more  in  a  caravan,  the 
bazaar  is  filled  with   can.iels  roaming 
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about  in  an  apparently  utterly  irre- 
Sj'Oiisible  frame  of  mind.  Their  soft 
feet  make  absolutely  no  noise,  too, 
and  it  is  far  from  pleasant  to  tlie 
novice  to  look  u;)  sr.ddenly  and  trad 
one  of  the  beaulitul  {')  heads  tower- 
ing above  one.  and  to  realize  that 
nothing  but  great  iiimbleness  and 
dexterit)'  will  sa\'c  one  from  the  liuge 
sandbagging  feet.  It  adds  zest  to 
one's  wanderings,  though,  and  I 
believe  we  go  abroad  in  search  of 
novelty. 

And  then  the  dogs  1  Oh,  the  dogs! 
Xo!xjd>'  dares  kill  a  dog 
in  a  Moslem  country,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  be 
s  a  i  d  a  gainst  scalding , 
wour.ding,  or  -inaiming 
them — anything  short  of 
actual  death — anrl  as  the 
native  is  about  as  gentle 
minded  as  our  own  In- 
dian, the  condition  of  the 
hordes  of  dogs  may  be 
readily  imagined.  It  is 
beyond  description. 

Key  rout,  in  Syria,  is 
the  next  cit}-  in  impor- 
tance  to    vSm\rna.   and    is 


priiuipall)-  ir.tcroting   as 
being   the   seaport  of 
Damascus,  to  which,  place 
it  is  conne(  led  by  a  rail- 
road,   the    concession    for 
which  was  ol:)tained  from 
the  Turk>.  like  tliaL  trom 
Jaffa    to     Jerusalem,     by 
much   patience  and   brib- 
ery.     ]je\rout  is  also  the 
site  of  a  large   American 
college,  where  a  practical 
education  is  given  to  such 
youth   of    the   country   as 
desire  it   and    can    afford 
the  exceedingly  moderate 
fees  that  are  required.     I  belie\e  that 
a  large  amount  of  free  instruction   is 
also  given.      It  has  an   especially  fine 
medical  department,  and  ver\'  many 
young  men  take  that  course  and  go 
out  into  the  countr_\-  to  tr>-  to  reduce 
the  frighful  amount  of  ophthalmia  and 
other  diseases  of  fdth  tliat  ravage  the 
country. 

Lea\ing  Beyrout  and  coasting 
north,  we  depart  from  the  l>eaten 
track  of  the  tourist  and  get  into  a 
part  of  the  world  where  nobody  ever 
goes  if  he    can    help    it.    and    fmally 
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reach  the  village  of  Alexandrctta.  or, 
as  the  natives  call  it.  Iskauderun. 
This  is  the  seaport  of  Antiocli  and 
Aleppo,  and  large  fjiiantitiesof  licorice 
root  and  pirtache  nuts  are  brought 
do\^"n  lu  the  sea  here  to  be  ex])orted. 
Considerable  crude  copper  is  also 
brought  from  thirt>-  days'  travel  or 
more  in  the  countr\\  tlie  mode  of  con- 
ve\-ance  beine"  on  horse,  donkev,  or 
camel's  back.  A  railroad  has  been 
planned  from  Alexandrctta  to  Antiocli 
and  Aleppo.  T)Ut  as  yet  the  necessary 


permis>iv>n  lias  not  l)een 
granted  from  Constantino- 
•  pie,  and  nobody  know-^ 
when  il  will  l-c.  if  e\er. 
Tliere  is.  however,  a  ve:\- 
fair  carriage  road  in  it> 
;  p  lace,  w  h  i  c  li  runs  u  p 
through  the  town  of  Bei- 
Ian  and  the  mountain  pas> 
of  the  same  name. 

It   is  a  very  interesting 
■'        drive     from    Alexandrctta 
up   this   road    about   four- 
...        ^-x        teen    miles  to   the    top    of 
the  pass,   whence  may  be 
seen     the     lake    of    Anti- 
ocli   and   the   sites   of   several   of   the 
very    early    Christian     churclies.      It 
was   while  on    this  drive    that    I    olv 
served    tlie   artless    method   in   which 
the    Turkish    ofhcials    tran.sport    the 
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troops  from  one  place  to  aiK^her.  A 
regiment  had  been  landed  from  a 
troo])-ship  at  Alexandrctta  the  night 
before,  on  their  wa\-  to  Aleppo,  and 
they  had  impressed  ever>-  piece  of 
li\-e  stock  in  the  town  that  was  capa- 
ble  of   l^eariuLC    a    l)urden.  as  well    as 
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every  vehicle  in  si!.;hi.  1'he 
unfortunate  ('-.viRrs  UL-rc  at 
liberty  to  ;j:o  alon<^  and 
brii,-  back  t'.Rir  pr  v^i^rty 
it  tliey  \vi>li«.-(l.  and  were 
allowed  to  work  for  tlie 
soldiers  on  tlic  way.  l-'ail- 
ure  to  l;o  meant  absolute 
loss  of  property,  and  its  re- 
turn was  not  so  ver\-  cer- 
tain in  an>-  e\-enl.  I  saw 
one  c  a  m  e  1  t  li  a  t .  b  e  i  n  g 
ratlier  young;,  was  not  up 
to  his  load,  and  in  conse- 
quence,  he   got   his   throat 
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the  eastward,  wliere  Jonah 

landed  when  the  whale  got 

tired  of  him.      It  ma>t  be 

the  right  place,  they  say, 

j^^       for    there    are    two    stone 

.    1       pillars  there  tliat  mark  it 

;       as   such.      Irreverent    for- 

-  \       eign   in\-cstigators  lean  to 

I       the  belief  that  these  pillars 

i       are    a    part    of     an     arch 

.-]       erected  by  Alexander  the 

^"•^       Great,  in    conunemoration 


cut  and  was  left  in  the 
nn'ddle  of  the  road^  for 
the  wolves  to  remove. 
We  had  to  get  out  ci 
our  carriage  and  let  it 
be  hauled  up  over  a 
side  hill  to  get  b\-  the 
corpse.  Of  course  the 
soldiers  lived  on  the 
countr}-  on  the  wa>'. 
taking  an>  thing  that 
the}-    wanted. 

About  the  only  his- 
toric point  of  interest 
near  Ale.xandietta  is  a 
spot    on     the     shore    to 
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of  the  IJaltle  Oi  Issus,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly foiv^'ht  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity. 

'i'hc  route  by  which  I'en  Hnr  re- 
turned from  Rome  to  Antioch  and 
his  nati\-e  Land  did  not  lead  him 
through  Alexar.dretta.  for  in  tho.sc 
da>-s  the  river  Orontes  was  navigal^le 
to  the  city  for  s]ii]>s  of  the  size  which 
tliey  then  knew,  so  the  trade  of  the 
city  all  went  b>-  tl;at  road,  passing  to 


the    southward,    ]^y    the    site    of    the 
presen'.  tov.-n  of  Suediah. 

Another  town  which  \-ies  with  Al- 
exandretta  in  general  squalor  and 
wretcliedness  is  Mersina,  a  short  di> 
tance  to  the  westward,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Guli  of  Tskan- 
derun.  This  place,  which  is  al-o 
known  as  Mersine  or  Mers>na,  is  the 
seaport  of  Tarsus  and  Adana.  the 
latter  citv  being  the  seat  of  go\ern- 
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mcnt  of  tlie  vilawt  or  province  oi 
Ad:\iia.  ancic!:l  Ciliciii.  aiul  i>  cmi- 
nectetl  with  thciii  h\  a  carriai^e  road 
and  railroad  also. 

'r-jrsus,  h-.-'vinv;  let.  11  llic  liomc  of 
Saul,  is  now  Llled  wiili  sites  to  wliich 
his  name  iia>  been  attached.  vSt. 
P:ud's  ga.le,  an  aic!i\va>'  in  an  old 
Roman  wall,  must  undoubtedlx'  ha\"e 
been  there  at  tlie  proper  time  ;  there- 
fore what  is  more  api>ropriate  than 
the  naTuj?  Si.  Paul's  well  was 
known  to  have  'oeen  his,  because  of 
recent  \-ears  a  tile  was  pulled  out  of 


encampeil  when  Cleopat:a  sailed  up 
the  river  in  Inr  wonderful  <j;alk-\-  to 
lead  him  back  to  I{L,^yi>t  a  cajjtive  to 
her  charm.s.  Amon^^  the  falls  of  the 
rivcr  hc'\.  > ou  arc-  sIkami  a  ba-^in 
hollowed  out  of  the  rock  by  the  rush- 
\\\)j[,  waters  where  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  bathed  just  after  the  liattle 
of  Issus.  bringing  on  an  illness  which 
nearly  cost  him  his  life.  The  stream 
is  icy  cold,  being  fed  by  the  >now  on 
the  mountains  beh.ind,  the  Taurus 
range,  and  this  nu\\-  well  be  true, 
although    probably    the     bed    of    the 


Mers  ina. 


it  bearing  the  inscrij)tion  "Paul." 
The  fact  that  lie  was  known  a^  Saul 
when  he  lived  there  does  not  invali- 
date this  claim  at  all. 

Tombs  of  Sardanapalus  and  of 
Jonah  are  also  shown,  the  latter 
looking  more  like  a  closed-up  bread 
o\'euthan  anything  else.  There  men 
might  just  as  well  have  been  buried 
here  as  anywhere  else,  so  the  town 
may  as  well  get  what  credit  there  is 
in  it.  and  does.  The  river  Cydiuis  is 
there,  though.  be>or.d  a  d(jubt,  and 
the  traveler  can  ^.dect  for  him>elf 
the     meadow     wliere     Anthon\     was 


ri\-er  has  changed  enough  since  then 
to  make  tlie  claims  of  an\'  particular 
spot  rather  problematical. 

About  five  or  six  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  Mersina.  on  the  c^^ast,  i>  one 
of  the  ber>t  preserved  of  all  the  ruins 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Pompeiop- 
olir^.  l'nlortunatel>',  ahhough  it  is 
in  sucli  a  good  state  of  preserxation. 
it  has  no  particular  hi.->tor>-,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  great  intere>t  at  the 
l)resent  day.  It  date^  back  beyoiul 
hi^tory.  and  was  destoyetl  and  re- 
built man;/  time>  b\-  \-ai'ious  ])eoi)le. 
the    .structure    now   remaining    lieing 
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raised  b\'  order  ot  Poiiipey  tiie  Cireat. 
It  was  fnjjii  this  ]>lace  that  P()ni])ey. 
the  fugitive,  sailed  l<»r  l\i;>i.>t.  tliere 
to  meet  his  death.  'J'lie  town  was  also 
krowii  as  Soli,  aiul  it  is  now  called 
Me/etlu  01  liakni(K)n  h\  the  injird>i- 
tants  of  the  surroundini.,^  country. 

'I'axes  arc  ])crhaj)^  tiie  most  tlour- 
ishing  product  of  this  niueh-riiisgov- 
erned  country,  although  I  fancy  that 
that  crop  is  rather  difficult  to  han-est, 
the  ground  lui\iiig  uecn  already  ]v  etty 
thoroughly  worked  out.  Hverxthing 
is  taxed,  and  the  collection  privilege 
is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  beyond 
description.  Xo  native  will  do  any- 
thing beyond  let  himself  out  l)y  the 
day  as  a  laborer,  for  if  he  tries  any 
work  by  which  he  may  improve  him- 
self he  v.ill  be  taxed  n.iore  than  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  it.  There  are 
man\-  instances  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  owner  of  a  promising  olive 


tree  was  obliged  to  cut  it  down  one 
year  in  which  it  did  not  bear,  because 
it  was  liis  oTd\-  source  of  re\enue  and 
when  it  lailed  him  lie  had  \\<>  way  of 
j):i\ing  tlie  tax  on  it.  When  the  Red 
Cross  Society  tried  to  hell)  some  of 
the  sufferers  by  gi'^'in.g  tlicm  donkeys 
with  whi»  h  to  earn  a  living,  tlie  tax 
gatherers  promptly  came  around  and 
seized  the  beasts  in  default  of  pay- 
naent  of  tlie  tax  on  them,  before  the 
owners  had  an  opportunity  to  earn 
anythir.g. 

Of  course  the  countr>-  is  in  a  terri- 
ble state,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  the  world  is  onl}-  ad\anced. 
in  a  spasmodic  kind  of  awa>',.l)v  a 
few  foreign.ers,  who  work  under  the 
pn>tection  of  their  consuls,  and  who 
win  their  way  by  buying  every  Turk- 
i:h  ofhcial  in  sight,  at  exorl)iiant 
rates.  Kven  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Russian  bear  would  Vje  preferable  to 
this. 
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U  f^3^?>^^=<X^^  3RTH  of  the  Sandwich 


pi^f\\  "^  mounta;n^,  enclosed 
''I^'^'/  J     hv  a  circle  of  sombre 

vy  li^v^i'rj  peaks,  there  once  lay 
"  a  beautiful  lake.  Cen- 
turies ago  its  outllowin.g  stream,  now- 
called  Swift  river,  cut  so  deeply  be- 
tween the  spurs  of  Chocorua  and  Bear 
raountains  that  the  greater  part  Oi  tlie 
lake  drained  awa}'  into  the  Saco  at 
Conway,  leaving  its  local  bed  a  fair 
and  rich-soiled  inter\-ale." 

Brooding  o\-er  this  land  of  heigl:t.-> 
and  hollows,  the  spirit  of  it:*  monarch 
mountain,  grim  Chocorua.  bows  in 
mute   -^ym})ath\-    with    it^   sweet   mis- 


tress, the  nestling  lake.  A  jo\  has 
gone  from  them.  Their  friend  and 
min.-trel  ha>  passed  their  wa>-  for  the 
last  time.  Seasons  come  and  go 
without  him,  but  the  silent  sorrow 
that  pervades  the  forests  and  hill- 
sides neither  wanes  nor  lessens. 
Well  may  Nature  herself  r.iourn  for 
one  whose  gracious  love  of  all  her 
secrets  itispired  him  to  tell  her  stor>- 
with  a  master  stroke. 

With  the  untimel>  death  of  the 
scholar  and  humanitarian,  Frank 
B(/;!t;s.  late  s(cretar>-  of  llar\ard 
l'ni\ersity,  a  keen  regret  and  actual 
lor^s    was    felt    alike    b\-    th.e    lo\-er    of 
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bird  aiul  wild  flower,  "the  tramp  of 
tile  open  road."  and  tlie  gc-ntle  st\i- 
d«.nt  who  would  read  of  Xatiuc  rather 
tliau  invcstii;ate  her  ni\  steries. 

The  fai -reaching  work  that  Mr. 
I'olles  accirin;)lished  in  connection 
with  liis  office  at  th.e  university  in 
Cand3ridL':e  lias  been  made  hnowt;  to 
the  w(^rld  not  only  by  those  wlu)sc 
pens  write  with  authority,  but  by  the 
testimonv    of    hundreds    of    ijrateful 


has  identified  himself  more  success- 
fully with  the  Granite  state  tlian  the 
bu>\-  Secretary  v>{  Harvaid.  Tlnoi:i;h- 
out  his  career,  an  intense  love  of  out- 
door life  dominated  his  leisure  hours. 
Recreation  to  him  was  not  rest,  but 
an  (Mithusia>tic  jxassion  for  the  coun- 
try AH  living-  creatures  became  his 
friend-,,  and  as  intiniac)'  with  them 
gave  liim  .scientific  knowledge  of 
their  natures,   he  wa<    led   most  nat- 
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Han-ard  students  who  knew  liis  gen- 
erous friendship, — a  friendship  whose 
impetuous  sympathy  gave  him  the 
key  to  the  hearts  of  all  men.  because 
he  could  rejoice  witli  tliose  to  wh<jm 
joy  came  quite  as  keenly  as  he  could 
enter  into  the  grief  of  others. 

It  is  not,  however,  this  philan- 
thropic side  of  Mr.  Bolles's  nature 
which  gives  occasion  for  this  sketch. 
Perhaps  no  student  of  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  "  tc-nants  "  of  the  woorls 


uraily  into  becoming  their  gra])hic 
Vnographer.  Sketches  developed  as 
his  excursions  iiito  tlie  White  Moun- 
tains became  more  and  more  fre- 
qr.ent,  and  these  articles  were  finally 
publislied  together  in  the  volumes 
linown  by  the  telling  titles,  "  Land 
Oi  the  Lingering  Snow,"  "At  the 
North  of  Hearcamp  Water."  antl 
■'hVom  Blomidon  to  Smokx."  the 
la<t  Vjook  covering  nf>i  onl>-  life  in  tlie 
Chocorua  valle\',  but  describing  nio-^t 
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vividly  his  inlerestiug  ex})ericuccs  in 
the  ever  beautitiil  Acadian  region. 
These  tlirce  bouks  have  given  Mr. 
Bolies  a  rejuit alien  in  luighmd  as 
an  riithoritati'.v  writer  npcm  nature, 
as  v;ell  a-^  winiiiug  for  him  at  Har- 
vard the  lionorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Tbeiv  literary  merit  is 
marked,  —  tlu  st\  le  direct,  \ct  grace- 
ful :  aboxe  all  is  the  practical  knowl- 
edge, the  vivid  detail.  We  are 
amazed  at  the  accurac}'  and  clear- 
ness when  we  remember  that  the  au- 
thor's vocation  was  along  quite  dif- 
ferent lines,  and  that  the  pastoral  side 
of  Mr.  Bolles's  nature  was  allowed 
its  freedom  only  in  his  leisure  hours. 

A  career  so  utterh-  unlike  that  of 
Henry  1).  Th(~)reau  could  produce 
only  unlike  results.  The  critics  who 
have  impulsi\-ely  compared  the  two 
"naturalists"  have  no  ground  up- 
on which  to  base  their  com]^arison. 
Thoreau  loved  nature  for  its  influ- 
ence upon  humanity.  Mr.  Dolles 
was  a  worker  for  the  s.ike  of  knowl- 
edge. A  painstaking  student  of  Na- 
ture, he  became  her  painstaking  ])i- 
ographer,  differing  materially  in  mo- 
tive and  method  from  tlie  Walden  her- 
mit, whose  paradoxical  convictions 
were  ever  a  handicap  to  his  genius. 

The  one  \-olume  of  poems  from  Mr. 
Bolles's  pen  claims  for  its  author  the 
]->oetic  soul,  as  his  prose  work  ha< 
claimed  lor  In'm  the  bcieiuific  mind. 
"  Chocorua's  Tenants," — a  collection 
of  spontaneous  verses  that  tell  the 
stnry  of  sw;illow.  o\'enbir(l,  s[:arrow. 
or  crow,  as  the  chance  reader,  ma\' 
open  the  volume. — is  an  unj)reten- 
tious  work  and  \-et  one  tluit  demands 
a  certain  respect  from  the  poet,  critic, 
and  ornithologist.  Written  as  the\- 
are  in  the  metre  of  "  Hiawatha."  the 
casual  reader  might  perhaps  (jueslion 


a  monotony  in  the  torm  of  the  four- 
teen poems,  but  as  one  reads  into  the 
heart  of  the  line>  and  catches  their 
spirit,  he  will  judge  that  Mr.  Bulles 
chose  wisely  in  following  the  oldei" 
pO(.L,  who  also  told  us  a  >tory  of  the 
woods  and  waters, — a  story  that  still 
li\es  as  one  of  the  earliest  treasures 
of  our  childhood. 

■'  I'.y  the  vSaco,  by  the  Rearcanip. 
By  the  mad  Pemigewasset. 
Where,  in  winter,  niuanin}.r  tenipests 
Knck  the  forests,  whiil  the  sncnvflakes, 
Dwells.  \\\  grim  and  lonely  glory 
W\  the  year,  the  sombre  log-cock. 
Would  you  seek  him  ?      Borrow  owl  wings. 
Soft  as  darkness,  light  as  lake  mist; 
I.earn  to  tread  the  leaves  with  fo.x  feel, 
Like  the  hare  to  cross  the  snowdrifts. 
I.earn  to  burrow  like  the  woodchuck, 
I.enin  to  listen  like  the  partridge, 
Learn  to  wait  as  does  the  wildcat. 
Learn  to  start  as  does  the  red  deer; 
Wary,  watchful,  is  the  log-cock, 
Man  among  his  foes  most  dreaded.'" 

This  ad\-ice  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
man's  own  methods.  He  studied 
with  alert  observation  and  intense 
sympatli}'  the  halnts,  na\',  even  the 
\-ery  secrets,  in  the  li\-es  of  the  birds 
and  animals  which  figure  in  his 
sketches.  One  cannot  read  a  chap- 
ter in  these  annals  of  the  forest  before 
he  knows  something  of  Mr.  Bolles's 
own  i)ower  to  watch,  to  listen,  to 
wait,  ar.d  to  start.  This  added  })a- 
tience  and  precision,  together  with 
his  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,  make 
of  him  an  accurate  naturalist  rather 
than  merely  a  cold  scientist.  Wi:h 
no  sentimentalism  bedewing  his 
page^.  th.ey  are  rife  with  suggesti\-e- 
ness  of  sentiment,  and  we  can  get  at 
the  ]K)etic  personal  equation  with 
\^  hie  1 1  Mi.  ]'.(jlles  is  endowed,  al- 
though it  is  diihcult  to  find  a  lialf 
dozen  examples  where  the  mood  of 
the  author  influenced  his  ]xn.  As 
an  iHu>lration  of   Mr.  l'.(»lles'>  infinite 
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patience  in  ]ii>  nature  work.  h\<  own 
aco<')unt  of  tlic  "  sa| 'orchard  "  liinn- 
niing-birds  will  scnx'  adniira'hl\-.  All 
sivainier  tlvj  little  ladies  of  tlie  air 
had  been  the  giic--<  oi  a  grouj^  of 
gray  birches.  One  by  one  their  sea- 
son in  ihe  niotintains  had  cur^e  to  its 
clo^e.  and  by  Sej)tend)er  i  y,v.  IjoUos 
writes  tliat  it  seemed  to  liini  that  the 
last  "  lad\- "  had  gone.  "I  had 
waited  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ]>y  the 
trees  and  she  had  not  come,  though 
the  sap-suckers  were  busy  at  the 
drills  in  their  ac- 
customed p  laces. 
Before  fmall}-  giv- 
ing h  e  r  up.  I 
thought  that  I 
\v  o  u  1  d  count  a 
hundred  slowl}  . 
a  n  d  see  i  f  ih  at 
form  of  incanta- 
tion might  not 
bring  her  to  her 
trees.  When  I 
reached  'liinety- 
nine '  and  no  bird 
came,  I  conchux-d 
that  the  exact  date 
of  her  migration 
had  been  found, 
but  as  T  said  '  o:^e 

hundred'  there  was  a  faint  hum  in 
the  stil;  air,  and  the  daint\-  dij^per 
appeared  with  lier  u.^ual  sprightli- 
ness." 

How  hone>t  this  confession  of  the 
boy-hearted  man  !  He  would  count  a 
hundred.  w^uch  words  win  us  to  the 
text,  and  we  read  with  pleasant  s\ni- 
pathy  just  bcci-use  the  human  in  the 
pages  belongs  to  every  one  of  us. 
Kven  in  this  one  incident  certain 
characteristics  of  tlie  writer  are 
marked, — his  xeal  to  know  precisel\- 
whether     the    "daint>-    di}^j)cr"    had 


really   migrateil  ;    tlie    poetical  touch 
as   he    refers   to   m\-    lady    liumming- 
bird   by  diflering  title^^  of  dignity  or 
atfection  ;    and    his    patience   to   wait 
>  et    a    littK-    longer    after    the    silent 
quarter  of   an    hour   under  the  birch 
tiees.       ("^r    'J gain    we    see    his    inde- 
fatigable- ]Kitience  in  sucli  a  situation 
as  t]ii>:    "L\ing   tbit   i:}>on   ni}-  back 
on  m\-   bedroom   tloor.  with   m\-  liead 
in    the    fireplace,   pillowed    upon    the 
andirons,    and    riiy  gaze    directed   in- 
tently   up    the    chimney.    I    watched. 
luiur  by  hour,  the 
strange      domestic 
doings    of    two    of 
my  tenants."  Hour 
b>'  Ikuu'  :    onl\-  the 
poetic  imagination 
that   can    dissipate 
.  .^.      physical       discom- 


Bearcamp  Water, 


"  -1  fort  would  give 
j  such  interest  even 
]  to  tlie  student's 
J  work.  Lying 
stretched  out  upon 
his  back,  the  nat- 
urali>t-i)oet's  heart 
sang  swallow-songs 
.  _  .,  that  give  a  new 
beauty  to  science 
and  a  closer  un- 
derstanding of  it->  Secrets.  One  feels 
tliat  lie  knows  the  author  after  he 
has  read  Mr.  Uolles's  books,  and  he 
gets  nearer  to  nature  because  of  his 
fellowship  with  it.  lUit  in  this  in- 
stance it  i^  not  enough  to  know  the 
author's  mind.  He  must  know  tV.e 
man.  He  must  get  close  to  that 
hum  in  side  which  was  unusuall\ 
rich  in  the  warmest  ([ualities — s\-m- 
pathy.  candor,  and  kindline----  of 
heart. 

It    wa-^.    i)er]r.i})S.    in   the   neighbor- 
hood f.f  the  W'liite  Mountain^,  where 
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Mr.     Bolles    liad    his    qniet    suininer  ship  of  Tanuvoilli,  lies  the  villai^^e  of 

home,   that  the    riehiicss   of   liis  own  Chocoriia.  once  known  as  Tani\vort]i 

broad  nature  was  hot   seen. — where  Iron  Works  villac:e,  and  ju>t  beyond 

the  real  self  c-f  the  man  was  asserted  tiie    little   settlement,    a    mile    or   two 

What    IVank     r>-^lle>  lullier  iij;  the  river  vallL-y,  Mr.  Bolles 

for    New    Hampshire  built    tlie    red-roofed    cottaj2:e    at    the 

<i\\0.  of  tile  "  ribljon  nnid  "  which 


most    frank  1\  . 
did    materiall' 


.^^..-^P^^^ 


skirts  on.e  side  of  the  eastern 
lake.  The  author  in  his  sketches 
\'ery  often  refers  to  this  luwen 
nestling  under  the  lea  of  his  fa- 
vorite mountain.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  the  \-olumes. 
enough  modest  reference  is  made 
to  the  "red-roofed  cottage"  to 
stiggest  the  charm  of  ho-pitality. 
We  can  see  the  genial  naturalist 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire  of  '*  light 


wood."  whicli  crackled  merril}-  in 
the    big    chiriinc}'    place,    or    one 
catches    a    gliriipse    through    the 
merits    as    heart_\'    recognition    in    its     sunny  window^  of   the  orchard,  that 


The    Red-Roo'ed    Ccttago. 


reception-room  where  his  feathered 
friends  daily  congregated.  How  ten- 
derly this  bird-lover  spoke  of  tlie 
rights  of  these  happ\'  guests, — "'It 
Avas  to  them  that  the  land  belonged, 
not  to  me, — a  waif  from  the  city." 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  18S7 
that  Mr.  Bolles  took  up  his  residence 
at     Chocorua.    and     from    that    time 


way  as  does  his  work  at  Cambridge, 
or  his  scientific  interest  in  ornithol- 
ogy- 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  this 
"Stroller  of  New  England"  became 
enthusiastic  over  the  natural  beau- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chocorua 
country.  The  great  mountain  domi- 
nates the  region,  across  the  level 
stretches  lie  the  four  beautiful  lakes,  until  his  unexpected  death,  what 
forming,  as  he  aptly  puts  it,  a  perfect  leisure  he  had  to  spend  awa>-  from 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  down  t1ie  Cambridge  was  for  the  most  part 
valley  flows  the  river  Chocorua,  a  devoted  to  this  new  home  and  it.s- 
tumbling  stream  that  loses  itself  later  neighborhood.  Almost  immediately 
in  the  greater  water  of  the  Bear-  he  began  to  identify  himself  with  tlie 
camp.  At  the  north,  ranging  beside  people  of  the  district,  and  to  venture 
Chocorua.  rise  Paugus.  Passacona-  into  close  fellow^hi})  with  the  \-illage 
way,  and  Whiteface,  four  connected  folk.  lie  had  an  earnest  desire  to- 
mouutains,  each  stamped,  however,  share  the  best  things  in  life, — syni- 
with  a  strong  individualit\-  that  patli}'  and  knowledge.  Never  for  a 
grows  more  apparent  as  one  be-  moment  was  Mr.  liolles  looked  ui)on 
comes  familiar  with  their  scarred  as  the  intruding,  encroaching  city- 
faces  or  wooded  domes.  South  of  corner.  The  s[)irit  of  manl\  co()])era- 
this  great  foilification,   in   the  town-     tion.--the  vigor  kA   enterprise   in  de- 
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Mr.  Kolles  Iind  his  quiet  suiniuer 
home,  th:it  the  richiiL-s^  of  liis  own 
broad  nature  was   hot   seen. — where 


the  real  seh^ 


the  man  was  asserted 


most    frankl\  .      What    Trank    Bollfc> 
did    materiall\    tor    New    Hampshire 
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>fXsi^. 
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merits  as  hearty  recognition  in  its 
way  as  does  his  work  at  Cambridge, 
or  his  scientific  interest  in  ornithol- 
ogy. 

Ir*  the  summer  of  1S83,  this 
"Stroller  of  New  KnglanJ"  became 
entluisiastic  over  the  natural  beau- 
ties in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chocorua 
country.  The  great  mountain  domi- 
nates the  region,  across  the  level 
stretches  lie  the  four  Ijeauliful  lakes, 
forming,  as  lie  aptl\'  jmts  it.  a  perfect 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  down  the 
valley  flows  the  river  Chocorua.  a 
tumbling  stream  that  loses  itself  later 
in  the  greater  water  of  the  Bear- 
camp.  At  the  north,  ranging  beside 
Chocorua,  rise  Paugus.  Passacona- 
way,  and  Wliiteface,  four  connected 
mountains,  each  stamped,  however, 
with  a  strong  indi\-iduality  that 
grows  more  apparent  as  one  be- 
comes familiar  with  their  scarred 
faces  or  wooded  domes.  South  of 
this  great  foiti  heat  ion,   in   the  town- 


ship of  Tarn  worth,  lies  the  village  of 
Chocorua.  once  known  as  Tamworth 
Iron  Works  village,  and  ju>t  beyond 
the  little  settlement,  a  mik  or  two 
iirtlier  up-  the  river  valle\,  Mr.  liolles 
built  the  red-roofed  cottage  at  the 
Kind  of  the  "ribbon  r'Kid"  which 
skirts  on.e  side  of  the  eastern 
lake.  Tiie  author  in  hi-  sketches 
\-er\-  often  refers  to  this  haven 
nestling  under  the  lea  of  his  fa- 
vorite mountain.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  the  volumes 
enough  modest  reference  is  made 
to  the  ' '  red-roofed  cottage  ' '  to 
suggest  the  charm  of  hospitality. 
We  can  see  the  genial  naturali.st 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire  of  "light 
wood,"  which  crackled  merrily  in 
the  big  chimne}'  place,  or  one 
catches  a  glimpse  through  the 
sunny  window^  of  the  orchard,  that 
reception-room  where  his  feathered 
friends  daily  congregated.  How  ten- 
derly this  bird-lover  spoke  of  the 
rights  of  these  happ\'  guests, — "It 
was  to  them  that  the  land  belonged, 
not  to  me, — a  waif  from  the  city." 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1SS7 
that  Mr.  Bolles  took  up  his  residence 
at  Chocorua.  and  from  that  time 
until  his  unexpected  death,  what 
leisure  he  had  to  spend  awa\'  from 
Cambridge  was  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  this  new  home  and  its- 
neighborhood.  Almost  immediately 
he  began  to  identify  himself  with  the 
people  of  the  district,  and  to  venture 
into  close  fellowshi])  with  the  village 
folk.  He  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
share  the  best  things  in  life, — sym- 
pathy and  knowledge.  Never  for  a 
moment  was  Mr.  Bolles  looked  uj)o!i 
a>  the  intruding,  encroaching  city- 
cor.ier.      The  s[)irit  of  manl\  co()i)era- 


tion.- -the  vigor  (/f   enterprise 
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A'elopiug  oii]y  that  which  was  for  the 
advanlage  of  :il].  the  intense  earnest- 
ness he  showed  in  fnrlherinix  tlie  in- 
terests of  the  C(MnnnMnty.  his  whole 
attitnde.  in  lici.  towa'cN  Chocoiua 
and  its  indiaMiants  ga\a-  him  th.e  free- 
dom of  the  town  imd  made  him  at 
one  with  the  people,  whose  reserve 
and  suspicions  slirewdness  is  as 
marked  as  their  proverbial  Yankee 
sense. 

Not  only  as  the  good  comrade  and 
kindly  neighbor  did  Mr.  Bolles  take 
his  plaice  among  tlie  townspeople : 
as  an  active  worker  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  village,  lie  became  inter- 
ested in  the  library,  which  now  con- 
tains a  store  of  v.'ell-choscn  reading 
matter ;  and  very  directly  did  his  in- 
fluence tell  upon  the  erection  of  the 
library  br.ild'.ng.  Not  only  \vas  it 
"his  own  project,  but  he  drove  from 
house  to  house,  collecting  subscrip- 
tions to  found  it.  leaving  in  return  a 
Avarm  glov/  of  enthusia/m  in  each 
home. 

Election  day  brought  the  Cam- 
bridge man  to  the  Xew  Hampshire 
village  polls  with  a  keen  excitement 
in  the  vital  issues  of  town  politics. 
"The  sketch  entitled  '"  'Lection  Day" 
^ives  a  capital  description  of  tlie  lob- 
bying s.wstem  in  a  country  \-illage. 
and  the  first  episode.^  in  the  mysterits 
of  the  Australian  ballot. 

Among  the  Tamworth  friends  wlio 
became  intimately  associated  witli 
Mr.  Bolles.  was  one  who^e  rare 
though  untutored  mind  e\'er  proved  a 
-Storehouse  of  interest  to  the  college- 
bred  man.  No  one  in  the  Bearcamp 
valley  better  knows  the  blossoms  in 
their  .seasons,  the  birds  in  tlicir  habi- 
tats, and  tlie  fish  in  their  waters, 
than  tlie  unscientific  yet  widely  ex- 
perienced      Sumner      Oilman.       I'ur 


hours  together  ther^e  two  tramps  of 
the  forest  scoured  the  country  ;  th.e 
student  gaining  from  the  son  of  Na- 
ture intrin>ic  facts  and  theories 
which  ser\ed  the  scientific  wcjrker 
better  than  text-l)ook  or  glossarw 

On  the  otlier  side  <:>f  th.e  mountains 
wh  ch  forn  the  barricade  between 
file  valle>-  of  the  P.earcamp  and  the 
Swift  River  intervale,  in  the  town- 
ship of  AUvany.  lies  another  settle- 
ment, far  more  wild  and  primitive 
than  the  village  of  Tamworth.  Pas- 
saconaway,  a  loneh-  hamlet  of  a  few 
scattered  fainis  and  lumber  camps,  is 
situated  in  the  palm  of  a  hand  whose 
fingers  stretch  out  into  long  moun- 
tain spurs  and  ridges.  The  outh  ing 
district,  which  follows  tlie  Swift  river 
on  its  way  to  the  Saco.  is  a  barren, 
smitt'^m  la^-.d.  Now  and  then  one 
passes  a  group  of  emi)ty  shanties, 
the  only  reminder  of  more  pros- 
perous logging  days;  and  a  half 
do/.en  dreary,  abandoned  homesteads, 
wiiidowless.  doorless,  and  weather- 
beaten,  suggest  a  past  of  tragedy  as 
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well  as  of  homely  interests  and  do- 
mestic joy.  The  heartstrings  tighten 
as  one  gaze^  into  these  eseless  gh«»ts 
of  homes,  anrl  the  whole  legion  takes 
upon  itself  tlie  sadness  of  the  thought. 
For  more   tJian   fort\'  \"ears  n<.)  out- 
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let  southward  I'roni  this  \all».y  lia> 
V)evii  jvassablc  for  Iraxclcr-^.  Onl_\-  at 
tli'j  north,  sixteen  niiks  away,  is  an 
accessible  nei;^lilM)r-village  for  the 
sett  lei  s  of  I '  :i  >  s  a  con  a  w  a  >  .  M  r . 
l^olks's  own  i^cn  has  <xiven  the  ])!c- 
turc  of  tliis  hamlet  after  an  excur-inn 
into  its  nii(' winter  lu-art. 

"'  Y)\  tlie  road  iijMin  which  the  lake 
went  out,  man.  in  time  came  in  and 
founded  in  the  l.)OS()m  of  the  s]nuee- 
c;rown  mouniains  a  >mall  l>ul  com.- 
parati\ei_\'  prosperous  settlement. 
The  township  of  Albaiiy  knows  no 
piiest    or  ]^h}-sici:-r.,   squire   or   sl\op- 
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keeper,  and  in  its  coat  of  arms,  if  it 
had  one.  the  plow  and  rifle,  axe  and 
circi  lar  saw  would  h-e  quartered  with 
bear  and  porcupine,  owl  and  grouse. 
From  the  head  of  tl:c  inten-ak-  llie 
people  are  forced  to  travel  r.early 
t]drt\'  miles  to  leac^i  and  brii;g-  home 
tiieir  mail  and  groceries.  Tliough 
their  only  road  to  the  outside  is  long 
and  rough,  they  let  no  moss  gather 
on  it  in  summer,  and  no  snowdrifts 
blockade  it  in  winter." 

On  one  of  the  many  visits  which 
Mr.  lJ(jlles  made  to  the  Albany  inter- 
vale when  following  with  rifle  the 
sportsman's  bent  in  summer,  or  in 
winter  on  sno\\-<hoes  ])enctrating  the 
forest    fdes    with    tra[){)er"s    zeal,    he 


tells  rs  of  li.^tening  one  night  to  the 
.->tor\-  of  the  original  .-ettlers  in  the 
valley  .-.for  tlie  most  jKiit  hnnber 
men,  —  and  harning  thai  thiough  the 
thirk  p.i->-.s  of  I'augus  and  Chocorna 
there  had  I'een  at  one  time  a  road, 
or  something  answering  to  one,  of 
wdiich  all  trace  had  l>een  h-st  after  a 
ndght_\-  sl(^^rm  had  swei)t  into  the 
opening,  with  hurricane  and  tempest. 
carr\ing  with  it  a  magnificent  ruin. 
ThiC  thought  instantly  ihished  in.to 
the  mind  ol  this  humanitarian  that 
the  lost  trail  might  be  found  and  that 
once  more  c^'Uimunication  might  be 
opened  between  the  neighboring 
townships,  reducing  at  least  a  third 
the  journe)'  of  thirt\  miles  from  the 
soutliern  spur  of  l^augus  to  its  north- 
ern wall. 

Mr.  IJolles  tells  the  story  of  "  Fol- 
lr)wing  a  Lost  Trail"  in  the  volume, 
"At  the  Xorth  of  r>carcamp  Water." 
The  smack  of  adventure,  the  charm 
of  the  wild  countr>-,  and  the  e.xcite- 
r.ient  incident  to  cutting  the  new 
tiail  tlirough  "  harricane^  ""  and  o\er 
ledges  are  described  in  a  language 
peculiarl}-  picturesque  and  vivid. 

Nothing  e^capes  his  eyes,  as  he 
and  his  guide,  together  with  Na- 
thaniel Beir>  ,  an  experienced  farmer 
of  Tamwortli,  push  iorw;U(.l  upon 
their  exploring  expedition,  lie  notes 
carefully  the  vegetation  :  its  decreas- 
ing variation  a^  the\-  ])enetrate  into 
the  forest ;  the  increasing  growth  of 
the  tindjer  that  covers  the  hillsides. 
No  bird  pa>^.es  unnoticed;  the  ab- 
sence of  the  scpiirrel  is  felt  ;  the  ver>- 
workings  of  the  insects  he  investi- 
gates as  he  follows  the  guide,  or  him- 
>elf  takes  the  lead  in  marking  out 
the  route.  -Mr.  r>en\-  had  remem- 
bered fr(,im  hi>  bo\hnotl  that  forty 
odd  years  beftjre  part  of  the  trail  had 
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been  re-opeiicd.  aiul  lor  three  v»r  lour 
miles  it  was  evident  to  tlieir  ex])t- 
ric-nced  e\es.  accustomed  to  forest 
travel ,  tlial  ^\\(:\\  v.\\\-\  have  been  the 
ease,  for  a  eontiniions  strip  of  lighter 
timber  marked  the  probable  course, 
ijeyou'i  i]ii>  three  miles  of  trail  all 
was  ]-)ri:ueval  forest  i^rowth.  and  there 
was  nothing  more  for  the  exploring 
part>-  to  do  but  to  "head  north  "  and 
"spot  the  tiees""  a>  tlie\-  pnslutl  fur- 
ward. 

The  "lost  trail"  is  a  pretty  Ijridle 
patli  t(3-da>-,  and  tlic  forest  traxx-l-cr 
may  ea>ily  \vend  his  v/ay  from  r>ear- 
camp  to  v^wift  river  througli  the 
passes  of  Paugus  and  over  the  lower 
spur  of  Choeorua.  The  morning  that 
Mr.  holies  ojjened  his  new-found  path 
"a  gay  column  wound  its  wa\-  through 
the  forest,  followin.g  the  regained  trail. 
Nearly  a  score  of  axes,  hatchets,  and 
savage  machettas  resounded  upon  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  encroached 
upon,  the  -oad.  Behind  tlie  axe- 
men came  se\-eral  liorses,  each  bear- 
ing a  rider  as  couraget^us  as  she 
was  fair.  If  branches  menaced  the 
comfort  of  tliese  ri^lers,  they  were 
speedily  hewn  away;  if  the  h'jbble 
bush  hid  hollows  or  bou]der^  in  tlie 
road,  it  was  cut  off  at  the  root  :  if  a 
ford  or  a  bog  offered  uncertain  foot- 
irig  to  the  snorting  hor>es.  strong 
hands  grasped  their  l)ridles  and  they 
were  led  through  to  surer  grounrl. 
The  ridge  was  met  and  stormed,  tlie 
'h.arricane'  was  safely  pierced,  and 
the  old  lumlnrr  road  was  followed 
swiftly  down  to  the  grass  land  and 
higliway  of  the  Albany  Intervale." 

lu  talking  not  long  ago  with  Jack 
Allen,  the  famous  trapper  of  this  re- 
gion, and  "the  guide"  who-^e  com- 
panionshi]j  is  often  rcfeni-d  t(.»  b>- 
Mr.   Holies,  the  writer  of  thi^  sketch 


fn\ind  a  rare  historian  of  the  Alban\- 
countrw  While  s]>eaking  of  the  nat- 
uralist and  !ii>  love  of  the  wood.-^.  the 
W'h.itf  Mountain  sportsman  eiiiphati- 
cally  declared.  "Trailing  's  an  in- 
stinct. A  guide's  instinct  "s  a  gilt, 
if  Ml-.  l)olle.-  had  nt  l)een  educated, 
he  M  hi.ve  been  tlie  be>t  guid.e  I  ever 
knew.  lUit  his  brain>  spoiled  his 
instinct.  He  never  hatl  the  right 
ch.ance  to  exercise  it.  and  sometimes 
Ids  reason  would  get  to  wc»iking  and 
end  it  all." 

The  wild,  unkempt  land-cape  that 
stretches  away  to  th.e  south  of  Jack 
Allen's  hou-e  was  softened  b>-  the 
June  shadows.  All  along  the  road- 
sides^ great  mas>es  of  purple  rhodora 
bloomed  in  mad  extravagance,  never 
more  plainly  making  it>  beaut\-  its 
"own  excuse  for  being."  In  th.e 
cool  i)ools  tlie  pitcher-plants  grew 
in  quiet  content,  and  l)ig  dog-tooth 
violets  nodded  to  each,  other  from  the 
grasses.  The  tra];per  himself  was 
softened  b\-  the  da>-.  and  spoke  from 
tlie  kindliest  recesses  of  the  heart, 
while  we  .->tood  in  tht.-  >unshine.  talk- 
ing of  the  Cambridge  man  who  liad 
come  for  a  Vuief  time  ir.to  the  life  of 
the  little  hamlet.  A  certain  pride  in 
the  friendship  of  thi^  New  hhigland 
"stroller"  is  a  characteristic  trait 
anu^ng  the  people  of  I'assaconaway. 
lie  it  the  goodly  farmer's  wife,  or  the 
little  child  "  Diddy  "  of  the  sketch.es. 
or  the  rough-hewn  tra]>per  himself, 
one  and  all  .^i)eak  gentl\-  of  the  man 
who  eauie  into  their  midst  as  a  friend 
and  fellow-worker. 

This  ]>ride  i>^  natural  :  tliere  is  tliat 
in  the  humanitarian  which  comj)els 
love.  It  is  an  instinct  in  man  and 
child  to  seek  s>ini)athy.  ami  to  re- 
vere the  ]»le^^ings  which  come  in  an 
assurance  of    faith.      The   e\er-readv 
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intercut  which   Mr.   I'oUcs  took  in  his  lalUT-da>-    pioiitjcr     of     Xc\v     Hainp- 

fcllow-nieii  was  an  nnselrlsh  interest:  shire's      wilde.>t      mountains       came 

as  in  scientific  work,  hi^  mental  alert-  among    the     quiet    \illa,;c    folk    and 

iiess  I'^ave  liim  a  keen  insight  into  thr  tauv'iit  tlieTii    tiiat  no  barrier  from  an 

ii\cs  of  the  C'lHxorua  bird.--  and  How-  educational  point  of  view   need  exist 

ers.  so  liis  moral  alertness  opened  f(:»r  between    man    and    man.       He    gave 

him  llie  images  of  human  nature,  and  freely  of    his   mind   and  heart.      And 

he  read  man  ac.nirately  yet  affection-  in    exchange    he    won   the    reverence 

ately.      \"Wdl    may  the   hearts   of    the  th.at     comes     to      him     onl_\-     whose 

(jranite  people  soften  Avith  teudernes.s  strength    is    tem])ered    h\    hrotherh' 

at  tJie  mention  of  their  friend.      This  lo\-e. 


BETSEY    SLEEPIER.' 

}iy  Marian   Doii_^lass. 

In  the  burned  clearing  of  the  wood, 

In  its  lone  cabin/s  open  door. 

With  wistful  eyes  a  woman  stood, 

And,  homesick,  listened  to  the  roar 

Of  the  loud  stream,  behind  the  wall 

Of  the  swamp  hemlocks,  thick  and  tall, 

As  dov»n  the  steep  rocks,  strong  and  free, 

It  leaped  in  haste  to  reach  the  sea. 

■"  Would  I  could  follow  it  I"   she  sighed  ; 

^'  Home  lies  the  wa}^  its  waters  run  ;  — 

The  pleasant  houses,  and  the  wide, 

Green  meadows  glowing  in  the  sun  !  — 

But  here,  what  pleasure  can  be  found? 

The  lone  woods  closing  all  around. 

And  not,  in  all  this  dreary  place, 

To  look  in  mine  a  woman's  face  I 

Strong  hands,  stout  hearts,  brave  men,  but  oh, 

What  man  a  woman's  thoughts  can  know  !" 

But  as,  desponding,  she  looked  down, 

On  th  J  fire-blackened  ground,  anew, 

From  the  heapjed  ashes,  golden-brown, 

She  saw  the  young  ferns  peering  through. 

And,  by  the  door,  before  unseen, 

She  spied  some  herds-grass  growing  green  ; 

The  grass  whose  light  plumes'  pur[)le  hue 

Tinged  the  June  fields  her  childhood  knew  I 

'The  fi".st  wormn   re-:  !o:;t  of  Bri^t>l,  N.  II. 
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DRAT  II. 

Touched  by  the  rhaiiii  that  nieniory  lent, 
The  weary  soul  to  greet  it  smiled, 
AtuI  over  it,  delighted  bent; 
W'iUi  fondling  wou!-.  as  to  a  child  :  — 
"  I'.K'W  tall  and  fair,  spiead  far  aiul  wide, 

0  little  tuft  of  Knglish  grass! 
Seu.l  out  thy  root>  on  e\-ery  si.Ic  ; 

Grow  stror.g.  eie  sunmicr  da\-s  shall  pass  I 
For,  when  thy  slender  blades  I  see, 

1  seem  again  a  girl  to  be; 

The  fields  cf  vSandown  bloom  for  me  I 
A  messenger  from  home  thou  art — 
Sweet  little  whisperer  to  m\'  heart  I" 
So  all  that  wear}'  summer  through, 
A  treasured  thing  'twas  joy  to  tend. 
The  herds-grass,  by  the  door-way,  grew, 
The  lonely  woman's  voiceless  friend; — 
Still  dear  in  thought,  when,  gray  and  old, 
Of  "settler's  life"  her  tales  she  told. 
And  never  let  uinnentioned  pass 
Ker  comforter,  thai  tuft  o-  grass. 
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DEATH. 

AV  FU'tcIu-r  Harper  Siv:/f . 

Like  careless  children,  we  had  strayed. 
M\'  Love  and  I,  one  summer's  da\'. 
When  on  ni\'  lireasl  sl^e  sank  afraid. 
And,  speechless,  pointed  to  the  way. 
I  looked  and  shrank  in  lielpless  fear. 
Yet  clasped  h.er  ch.-er  to  m\-  heart; 
A  demon  voice  shrieked,  "  I  am  here" — 
And  blood-wet  claws  tore  us  apart. 

I  sat  alone  in  stone-faced  grief. 

When  through  the  bitter  shadf)ws  came. 

To  whisper  in  m>-  ear  relief. 

A  beauteous  one  of  hidden  name. 

He  clasjied  me  gentl\-  in  his  arm.>>. 

He  tempered  every  sobbing  breath  : 

"Thy  name,  O  Oueller  of  alarms  i*  " 

He  answered,  "  vSome  ha\"e  called  me  Death, 
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J>y  CLvoi.c  yv'uisoi:. 


^^^?JHK  late  Xahuni  Rubin- 
sou,  of  this  cit\-,  wlio 
died  in  olTice  as  waRlen 
of  the  New  ?Ianipshire 
state  prison,  October  ii, 
1S96.  was  born  in  the  ncighlioring 
town  of  Pembroke,  November  10, 
1S29. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  one  of  tlio^e 
snbstantial,  rebable.  useful  citizens 
in  the  community,  whose  hfe  is 
worth  ir.ore  than  a  passing  notice, 
one  of  those  staunch,  admiraV)le  men 
whose  characters  have  made  New 
Hampshire  what  it  is,  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  who 
never  swerved  in  friendsiiip  or  fidel- 
ity to  duty. 

He  came  of  both  v^cotch  and  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  Tradition  has  it  that 
his  father's  family,  in  wliieh  there 
were  twelve  sons  and  daughters, 
were  all  together  only  once,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  minntes.  The  elder 
children  had  left  the  homestead  and 
gone  out  into  t):e  world  before  tiie 
younger  ones  were  born. 

On  a  memorable  Sun  da}-  morning. 
June  23,  1833,  Jonathan  Robinson 
and  Lr.cy,  liis  wife,  the  father  and 
mother  of  Nahuni,  attempted  a  re- 
union of  the  family,  but  hardly  was 
the  considerable  circle  completed 
when  they  were  startled  by  the 
awfnl  cry  of  "Murderl  Murder!" 
It  came  from  the  jiremises  of  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  harrov.-ed  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it. 


It  was  then  that  was  perpetrated 
the  brutal  and  historic  nuirder  of 
-Mrs.  Sall>-  Cochran,  by  Abraham 
Prescott,  an  over-grown,  eighteen- 
>ear-old.  half-imbecile  bo\-,  who  made 
his  home  with  the  Cochrans.  •  He 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  at 
Ilopkinton.  The  first  alarm  .gi\-en 
of  tliat  famous  tragedy  scattered  tlie 
Robinson  household  never  to  meet 
again  on  earth. 

Xahum's  earlier  }-ears  were  given 
to  attending  district  school  and  to 
agriculture,  the  substratum  of  all 
other  pursuits.  As  he  became  a 
young  man,  he  engaged  himself  as 
an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  the  late 
Henry  Martin  Robinson,  of  this  cit\-. 
and  very  thoroughly  learned  the  trade 
of  a  ma.son  and  brick-builder. 

There  are  disastrous  years  in  the 
story  of  the  material  progress  of  Con- 
cord, years  when  the  frequent  gener- 
al alarm  of  fire  from  a  half-dozen  ter- 
ror-striking church  bells  meant  the 
lapr;ing  out  of  a  whole  square,  the 
devastation  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
real  estate.  The  tire  department, 
very  largely  in  those  days  a  volun- 
teer service.  struggled  manfully 
throughout  many  a  large  confla- 
gration, but  the  f.icilitics  for  watei 
and  the  aj)plianc:-s  for  extinguish- 
ing flames  were  far  from  their  pres- 
ent efhciencN-.  Upon  the  various 
ruins,  hov.-e\-er,  were  Iniilt  the  solid 
structuies.  tl:e  handsome  business 
blocks  that  are   such   an   auxiliarv  to 
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our  success  as  a  city,  aud  such  or- 
naments esp.vMally  to  our  princii»,il 
thorouc^htare. 

The  cliici  builder  iu  l]io.-,e  (la>>, 
was  XahutM  Robin<(.ni,  and  sucli  Con- 
cord capitalists  a?>  the  kite  Nathaniel 
White  aTui  tiie  late  Jaiiics  U.  Hill, 
who  did  so  much  to  rebuild  and  im- 
prove our  business  conimunit>'.  re- 
lied ver\-  especially  upon  his  integ- 
rity, skilful,  practical  knowledge,  and 
indefatigable   devotion.     He  was  for 


iioard  of  Trade,  the  original  Me- 
chanic.^ National  bank,  tlie  former 
liigh  school,  St.  I'aul's  school  build- 
ings. W'liite  block.  CcViUmbian  bl<»ck. 
Sanborn  block.  Morrill  Krolhers' 
block.  Woodward  blocks,  etc.,  etc. 
He  wa.>^  the  fir^t  building  agent  of 
ilie  elegant  United  vStates  post-office 
edifice,  and  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  passenger 
and  freight  stations,  in  thi^  cit>-.  and 
also   those   at   Laconia.    and   was.   in 
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Vie-.v   of   Main   Street,   Cor.cord.   looking  Sol 


mauy  years  a  faithful,  diligent,  prac- 
tical worker  and  all-rouTid  mechanic, 
and  he  naturally  developed  into  an 
extensive  contractor,  and  a  wise,  con- 
scientious, and  sagacious  superinten- 
dent of  general  building  operations, 
not  excelled  in  New  England.  The 
capital  city  is  lined  with  lasting 
monuuients  to  his  unflagging  indus- 
try and  connnendable  enterprise. 
He  was  concerned  in  the  construc- 
tion of  various  blocks,  residences, 
and    other    buildin^cs,    such     as    the 


fact,  continuousl\-  emj)lo>ed  as  regu- 
lar buildei  for  the  Concord  railroad 
compan\-  for  a  long  time,  being  de- 
\'oted  exclu^ivel\-  to  that  branch  of 
the  iTitere>ts  of  the  corporation  for 
ten  \ears,  throughout  which  he  was 
held  in  unconunnn  respect  and  re- 
gard by  the  board  of  eminent  direc- 
t<jrs  and  the  h.eads  of  its  several  de- 
partments. a>  well  as  all  the  employes. 
vSuch  ])ri\ate  residences  as  those  of 
Samuel  .^.  Kimball  and  the  late 
Charles    Min<'>t.    in    this   citv.    and  of 
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Benjamin  A.  Kinil^r.ll.  at  Lake  f^ 
Shore  i)ark,  and  many  more  tliat 
niif:^lit  be  nicnlii)ned  in  this  con-  * 
neclion.  are  .-uVstanlial  evidences  >■ 
of  his  superior  workmanship  and  , 
nianagenient.  and  of  the  hiL;h  [ 
ccnfideiK^e  in  whirli  he  was  held.       :.. 

It  was  only  ioiir  or  five  years      r-j 
a£ro  that  he  siient  a  vcar  in  Wor- 
cester,    Mass.,    upon    urgent    re-       ' 
quest,  to  o\erjCQk  the   c<jnstrn(^-       ; 
tion  of   the  great   liarrin;.,ton  &      j. 
Richardson  pistol    fac  tor>-  theie,       \ 
a  building  four  ^torics  high.  280      '. 
feet  long,   60  feet  wide,  with  an      I- 
immense    tower.        So    promptly       I 
and     exceedingly     satisfactorily 
did  ^Ir.  Robinson  carry  out  tlie       ; 
compreliensive  specifications,  and      - 
perform  his  responsible  mission, 
that  his  emplo}  er;,  and  other  pro- 
minent   citizens  of   Worcester    urged 
him  earnesth'   to    remain   with    them 
and    make    his    home    in    that    citv, 
assuring     him     of     much     additional 
work ;    but  no  offers  of  pay  or  posi- 
tion,   however    generous,    could    in- 
duce him  to  remain  permanently  from 
the  city  of    his    home,   to    the    inter- 
ests   of   which    he    was    always    true 
and  loyal,  and  with  the  develoj^ment 
of  which    he  had    ])een    so   long   and 
so     closely     identified,     and    in     the 
steady  growth  of  which  he,  although 
a    provu-rbi:Jly    modest    and     retiring 
gentleman,  had   been  such  an   impor- 
tant factor. 


Harrington   &   Richardson   Arms  Co. 
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Residence   of  Sin-.uel  S.  K'rr.haP,  Concord. 

He  superintended  the  building  of 
our  new  state  prison,  and  when, 
nearly  three  \ears  ago.  he  was  se- 
lected by  John  B.  Smith,  then  gov- 
ernor, and  b\'  John  C  Ray  and  Judge 
h^rank  X.  Parsons,  then  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  the  best  man  to  assume  the 
management  and  control  of  the  insti- 
tution, it  was  the  universal  verdict 
that  their  choice  was  a  good  one. 

(jO\-ernor  Busiel  and  his  council 
gladly  reappointed  him  warden,  and 
his  record  at  the  head  of  the  peniten- 
tiary is  one  of  the  very  best.  The 
discipline  was,  perhaps,  less  rigorous, 
but  not  less  perfect  ;  health,  order, 
industry,  excellent  management 
throughout,  and  reasonable  thrift 
prevailed  in  every  dejiartment  in 
detail. 

The  fir.st  year  of  his  admini.stration 
showed  an  almost  incredible  change 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  the 
debit  to  the  credit  side  of  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  institution,  making 
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it  inucli  bcttLT  than  .-clf-siistainii:-^-. 
while  fonnerl}-  it  \va->  a  h\<^  annual 
expense  tu  tlie  state.  The  next  >ear. 
willi  the  increased  riMes  allowed  by 
the  eunlraclors  lor  cov,\-ict  labor,  the 
result  was  as  gratiiying.  To  the 
whole  'Ae>rkof  Ids  resj)on->ible  positior 
the  late  warden  g"a\-e  his  best  qui  li- 
tieswith  un>paring  diligence,  treating 
tlie  coindcts  gentl_\  and  yet  firnd}', 
liolding  their  esteem  and  confidence, 
and  yet  caring  for  their  wants,  and 
treating    then-,     as     unfortunate    men 


that  lunnanit\-  is  capricious  and 
nnrelia])le.  that  tlie  more  advanced 
forms  of  civilization  are  leading  peo- 
}>h'  into  fickleness  and  in-^incerity. 
but.  with  the  strong,  noble  men  who 
are  gone  and  who  are  fast  going, 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  our 
successes  as  a  people,  our  happiness 
and  our  prosperity,  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  tinsel,  nothing  of  the  un- 
sul:stantial.  The\-  may  ha\e  lacked 
something  of  fashionable  veneering, 
but    the    structural    tindjers    of   their 
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and   women    entitled   to   careful   con- 
sideration. 

Although  of  genial  maimers,  good 
address,  a  wliolesome  presence.  Xa- 
hum  Robinson  belonged  to  the  stead- 
fast old-school  of  standard  citizenship 
about  which  there  was  no  dross,  on 
which  there  was  no  discount.  He 
was  a  happy,  companionable  man, 
especially  in  his  family  and  with  his 
social  friends,  but  resolute,  trust- 
worth  v,  and  solid  as  a  business 
manager.  In  this  da\-  and  genera- 
tion   we     sometimes    get    the    ncjtion 


manliood  were  of  well-seasoned  oak. 
Idiose  who  have  gone  did  up  and 
closed  a  good  life's  work,  and  died 
like  philf^sophers.  with  no  reproacli 
upon  their  characters,  glorious  ex- 
ari^ples  of  mortal  stability,  of  splen- 
did faithfulness,  of  \-aluable  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robins(^n  v/as  married  once 
only.-  to  Mar\-  Ann  Lake,  of  Clii- 
cliester.  X.  H.  She  was  a  retiued 
and  acc<;m})li-hL(l  lady,  of  charming 
personality,  a  remarkaldy  devoted 
wife    and    mother.       'l^he\'    had    onl\- 
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one  child,  a  son.  who  s\irvi\'cs  them. 
Hon.  Henry  Rouin^ou,  al-^o  of  Con- 
cord. \vhosc  i^ojnihii  successes  at  the 
bar,  and  especially  a-  a  journali-l.  and 
oHicially  as  :-'.presev.i:iti\c.  slate  sena- 
tor, postmaster,  and  nia_\or  of  his 
tiati\-e  cil\-,  were  a  i;reat  ]'»ride  to 
his  lather,  an  indulgent  and  lo\-ii.g' 
parent. 

While  Xaluini  Robinson  never 
sought  olTice.  or  pronii!ience  of  any 
kind,  and  shrank  instincti\  ely  from 
publicitx-     and      conspicuousness     in 


e\  ery  form  (jf  di.ssipation  a  wide 
berth.  His  pri\ate  life  was  simple, 
calm,- painstaking  and  prepossessing  : 
his  temperament  cheerful :  lii-^  dispo- 
>ilion  ver\  hopeful,  charital>Ie.  and 
encouraging.  The  bent  of  his  minrl 
was  eminentl>  mechanical  and  prac 
tied,  anil  yet  he  lox'ed  fun.  and  his 
dealings  witli  his  fellow- men  were 
kindl>-.  ju^t,  and  tolerant,  and  un- 
mislakal)l\'  those  of  a  master-hand. 
His  great  foite,  his  chief  point  of 
command,  was  as  overseer  of  whole- 
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every  form,  his  real  mei'it  was  gen- 
erally known,  appreciated  and  ac- 
knowledr^ed.  He  spoke  ^\ell  of  .dl 
humarikind.  if  he  spoke  at  all.  If 
the  local  waves  of  gossip  were  ruffled 
now  and  then,  he  never  added  to 
their  turbulence.  But  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingl\-  apt  and  clc)se  observer  of 
men  and  tilings,  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  daily  newspapers,  and  ver>'  in- 
tensely interested  in  current  e\ents, 
even  to  his  last  hours.  He  thor- 
oughly detested  sluims.  tiauds,  an.<l 
akes,  and   from   his  youth   up,    ga\-e 


sale  operations,  and  yet  the  minutia.' 
of  every  enterprise  entrusted  to  his 
charge  came  in  for  considerate  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  student  of  human 
nature  ;  his  vision  was  clear,  he  saw 
things  in  their  true  light,  and  com- 
prehended alm(.>t  intuitively-  their 
workings  and  relative  importance. 
His  whole  career  was  a  consecutive 
commentary  on  the  material  making 
of  the  town  and  cit\  of  Concord,  aud, 
besides,  he  was  the  contractor  else- 
where in  llie  erection  of  various 
^tructn^es     of    wood,    stone,    and     of 
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brick.  W'hvii  he  was  a  jouriieyinan 
worker  liimsclf.  carryiug  np  the  cor- 
ners of  big  blocks,  it  was  his  custom 
to  allow  his  Noung  son  t<^  la\-  a  bricls 
r.t  some  conspicr.oiis  point  in  the 
walls  of  each,  and  there  are  several 
such,  here  and  tliere.  in  different 
prominent  Iniildings  of  the  slate. 

When  Xaluim  Robinson  passed 
away,  United  Slates  Ser.ator  Cliand- 
ler  said  fceli^igh-  of  him  : 

''He  was  wise,  energetic,  strong. 
There  was  r.o  weakness  of  character 
in  him.      He  was  careful  about  going 


His  management  ol  the  })risn!i  not 
only  reflects  great  credit  on  his  abil- 
it\-,  but  is  an  honor  to  the  state." 

Col.  Thomas  1'.  Chenc\-.  (^f  the 
prison  committee  of  the  executive 
council,   pertinently   remarked  : 

"We  ha\e  all  U^st  a  strong  ar.tl 
valuable  man,  one  whom  we  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  and  whose  place  can 
hardly  be  tilled." 

]vx-(»overnor  John  B.  Smith  spoke 
earnestly  in  praise  of  Warden  Rob- 
inson : 

"I  have   never  had  occasion  to  be 
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in,  but  stayed  when  he  went  in.  x\ 
good  citizen,  a  kind  friend,  a  power- 
ful associate  has  lett  me ;  they  are 
departing  so  rapidly  that  I  am  sure 
from  this  cause,  if  from  no  other, 
that  I  am  growing  old  myself,  alas 
too  fast  ! ' ' 

Hon.  Charles  A.  lUisiel,  then  chief 
executive  of  the  state,  testified  to  his 
credit  in  the  following  words: 

"  In  the  death  of  Warrhju  Robin- 
son, the  state  is  depri\-ed  of  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  efficient  serwants. 
He  has  performed  with  great  care 
and  fidelit}'  the  trust  imposed  in  him. 


other  than  proud   m\-self  of  m\-   ap- 
pointment of  him  to  the  place." 

The  newsi)aper  press  generally 
eulogized  Mr.  Robinson,  a  Laconia 
paper  saying  : 

"  The  residents  of  this  city  had  oc- 
casion to  know  the  deceased  at  his 
best,  during  the  erection  of  our 
freight  and  i)assenger  stations,  in 
1890  and  i8c;i,  as  lie  scarcely  e\er 
failed  to  }nit  in  an  a])pearancc  on  the 
•  paper  train  '  dail\-.  from  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  to  the  finish.  C.eii- 
ial.  whole-sculed,  and  generous,  Xa 
hum  Roliinson  is  no  more.    Am!  nf)ne 
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anioug  the  many  to  whom  lie  wus 
known  will  more  dee])l\  regret  hi-- 
taking  from  earth  than  the  numer- 
ous friends  he  attracted  during  his 
temporary  sojouiu  here." 

I  believe  the  theory  to  be  corr«jct 
that  the  j'jlaees  of  such  men  :>re  ne\'er 
fdlcd.      Hverv  indixidual 
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will  be  improvements.  ad\-ances.  tre- 
mendous strides  in  in\-enlion  and  dis- 
covers-, but  our  worths-  ancestors  will 
find  no  successors  in  the  especial  mis- 
sic^ns  t«»  wliieli  the\-  seemed  indi\idu- 
ail\-  born,  and  s(j  faithfully,  selt-sac- 
rir.cingly  and  scif-effacingly  sub- 
ser\'ed. 

As  X'ictor  Hugo  n.iight  put  it, — 
"Slowly  they  flicker  out:  nou  the\- 
touch  tlie  horizon  ;  ni>^teriou>l>-  tlic 
darkness  attracts  them.  .  .  .  Lo ! 
at  the  other  exlrc-mit\-  of  space  where 
the  la^t  cloud  has  Init  now  faded,  in 
wall  of  time  wilj  remain  so.  The  the  dee])  sky  of  the  future,  azure  for- 
world  will  go  on,  knowledge  and  wis-     evermore,   rises,   resplendent,  the  sa- 


separate  mould,  which  is  then  broken. 
Other  men  will  come,  p)erhaps  strong- 
er, abler,  worthier,  more  competent, 
who  will  start  a  new  ortlei  of  things, 
a  Ijetter  regime  it  nuiy  be.  but  thai 
particular    niche    left    vacant    in    the 


dom    wdl    spread    their   wings,   there 


cred  galaxy  of  the  true  stars.' 


TITK    NFAV    HAMPSIIIRK    STATE    PRISOX. 
By  Henry  Robinson. 


■^^^g^gn  \IPRISOXMJ{XT  in  an- 
'•^^'^1  cient  times  was  more 
'y*^  •]  especially  to  o  p  p  r  e  .i  s 
and  to  wrong,  rather 
than  to  restrJct  and  to 
reform.  The  old  idea  of  a  prison 
was  a  secure  and  dingy  fortress,  in 
the  impregnable  masonr}-  of  the  sub- 
terranean tombs  of  which  to  confine 
the  troublesome  subjects  of  de.-^potic 
rulers,  to  isolate,  torture,  murder, 
the  objects  of  envy,  jealousy,  and 
vengeance. 

On  the  rightdiand  side  of  the  choir- 
screen  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  stands 
a  handsome,  full-length  marble  statue 
to  the  illustrious  memory  of  John 
Howard,  the  great  pioneer  prison 
philanthropist,  to  whom  unfortunate 
humanity  is  immeasurably  indebted. 
The  vessel  on  which  he  had  em- 
barked for  a  voyage  to  Li.^boii,  to 
view  the   effects    of   the    earthquake. 


was  captured,  and  Howard  was  ruth- 
lessly thrown  into  a  French  prison, 
the  hardships  of  which  awakened  his 
realization  of  the  terrible  outrages 
that  were  being  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  justice.  He  became  a  radi- 
cal prison  reformer,  and  his  soulful, 
intelligent,  and  comprehensive  labors 
revolutionized  the  prison  .systems  of 
the  whole  world.  His  great  work 
was  caught  up  by  Bentham,  who 
planned  r.  prison  that  should  be  not 
only  secure,  but  healthful,  and  as 
cheerful  as  woidd  be  consistent  with 
the  objects  to  be  attained.  The  de- 
sign was  seized  by  Sir  Samuel  Rom- 
illy,  who  besought  parliament  in  the 
project,  and,  in  iSi  i,  was  erected  the 
famous  penitentiary  of  Millbank, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  foun- 
dation stone  in  the  enlightened 
regime   of   prison   management. 

Into  this  new,  wide  ficKi  of  endeav- 
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or,  pushed  the  Piisoii  Discipline  so- 
ciety, with  such  active,  energetic  mem- 
bers as  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mrs.  hYye, 
■\vliose  nauKs  will  «i;o  dowTi  to  poster- 
ity iis  lasliii,;-  lights  to  mis^;uidcvl  r.ien 
and  women. 

The  record  of  progress  in  the  con- 
i'tructi^-tn  iuid  conduct  of  prisons  from 
the  torturous  dungeons,  the  noisome 
dens  of  disease  and  death,  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  to  the  beneficent  in- 
dustrial schools  and  sani'.ary  re- 
formatories of  to  day,  is  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  one,  but  too 
vohiminous  for  rej^etition  here.  It  is 
a  histor\-  of  persistent  and  indefati- 
gable effort  that  has  kept  pace  with 
the  advancing  column  of  Chrir^tian 
civilization,  and  has  done  more  than 
anything  else,  except  possibly  the 
abolishment  of  slaver}-,  for  the  eman- 
cipation, relief,  and  upraising  of  the 
human  race. 

The  objects  of  imprisonment  are 
theoretically  (  i  )  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  a  dangerous  individual,  (2) 
to  deter  the  criminal  from  further 
crime,  (3)  to  reform  him,  and  (4) 
to  punish  him  :  and  it  seems  almost 
an  anomaly  that,  of  these  purposes, 
punishment  is  the  last  and  the  least, 
for  none  exce]-)t  the  court  of  heaven, 
an  omniscient  and  an  all-wise  God, 
can  undertake  to  award  and  apportion 
in  exact  and  absolute  justice,  penal- 
ties to  the  mortals  of  earth,  varied 
and  different  as  we  all  are  in  our  in- 
stincts, environments,  temperaments, 
conditions,  nnd  circumstances.  So 
veritable  is  tliis,  that  the  truism, 
"There  are  worse  r.ien  outside  than 
inside  prison  walls,"  is  a  common 
saying. 

The  sanguinary  real-life  dran^.as  of 
the  Bastille,  the  Vincenncs,  the 
Chatelet  with   its    ugly  caverns,    the 


Conciergerie  with  its  damp  and  dingy 
torture  chamber,  and  the  other  in- 
famous ]>risons  of  Old  Paris,  and 
even  of  Newgate,  an<i  of  the  Tower 
of  Lor.don,  and  of  many  another 
dreadful  fortress,  with  a  record, 
black  with  brutality  and  wrong,  if 
not  red  with  crime,  come  down  to 
us  in  marked  contrast  to  the  humane, 
healthful,  aiul  comparatively  cheer- 
ful penitentiaries  of  to-day. 

The  prevailing  policy  of  pri>on  ad- 
ministration has  been  authoritatively 
defined  to  be  a  system  of  just  and 
effective  repression,  a  necessary  safe- 
guard to  the  peace,  securit\-,  and 
good  order  of  society,  the  principal 
problem  being  to  isolate  the  convict, 
and  to  accomplish  his  reformation 
without  sacrificing  the  principle  of 
punishment  ;  to  test  to  what  extent 
the  voice  of  charitable  hiunanity  can 
be  obeyed  without  weakening  the 
act  of  correction  and  rendering  it 
elusive  by  mitigation :  how  a  just 
anxiety  for  the  individual  can  be 
reconciled  to  the  interests  of  society  ; 
how  we  can  at  the  same  time  punish 
tl:e  malefactor  and  protect  the  com- 
munity, by  which  means  childhood 
and  youth  can  be  saved  from  the 
contagion  of  vice, — in  a  wortl,  tlie 
criminal  from  the  first  relapse  to 
evil. 

M.  I-^rdinand  Desportes,  an  ac- 
compli.shed  secretary  of  the  Sociele 
Generale  des  Pri>ons.  and  the  author 
of  "La  Science  i'enitentiaire,"  in  his 
preface  to  that  remarkable  work,  ob- 
serves that  such  questions  are  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  solicitude  of  the 
Christian,  the  moralist,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  constant  consideration 
of  statesmen  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
if  anything  can  aid  in  the  solution  it 
is   the    tried    experience    of    civilized 
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nations,  the  ac'|uainlrince  witli  the 
examples  they  furnish,  the  counsels 
and  suggestions  of  discerning  men, 
who,  in  differ-ent  plarcs,  have  passed 
their  lives  in  a  profound  study  of 
these  problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  valuable 
contribution  to  penal  literature,  M. 
Desportes  remarks  that  prison  reform 
will  succeed  everywhere,  because  it 
will  be  everywhere  desired.  Our 
century,  which  has  required  and 
prepared  for  it,  could  see  it  fully 
accomplished.  In  a  few  3-ears  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  people  who  do 
not  comprehend  that  it  is  for  tlieir 
interest  not  only  to  arrest  crime,  but 
to  dr}-  up  the  source  :  not  only  to  pun- 
ish, but  to  render  punishment  useless  ; 
not  only  to  construct  prisons,  but  to 
em})ty  them. 

The  international  prison  congresses 
have  been  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
carrying  forward  this  worthy  move- 
ment. The  first  assemblies  of  this 
kind  were  mainly  luiropean,  and  the 
opening  one  was  held,  in  1S45,  at 
Frc.nkfr.rt-on-thsi-^Iain.  It  consisted 
of  eighty  members,  and  the  Cnited 
States,  Kngland,  France,  Italy,  Prus- 
sia, and  some  other  countries  were 
creditably  represented.  This  congress 
adopted  a  resolution  favoring  cellular 
imprisonment,  the  revision  of  penal 
codes,  and  the  establisliment  of  pa- 
tronage societies.  The  next  year  a 
second  congress  was  held  in  Brussels, 
at  which  over  two  hundred  members 
were  present.  The  session  continued 
three  days,  and  the  discussions  were 
able  and  interesting.  These  con- 
gresses, which  have  been  continued, 
have  contributed  inestimably  to  im- 
provement in  prison  government,  and 
in  eradicating  and  mitigating  the  va- 
rious evils  and  hardships  which  sub- 


serve no  Icgitiniate  purpose  in  the 
life  of  a  con\-ict. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Xew  llamr)shire  state  prison  has 
been  as  successful  in  its  general 
management  as  any  institution  of 
the  kind,  wiierever  found.  Not  that 
the  discipline  has  always  been  what 
it  shoulil  be,  and  not  thai  there  has 
not  been  somewhat  of  wrong  and  er- 
ror in  the  business  management,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  care  of  the  in- 
mates and  the  conduct  of  business 
affairs  there  have  been  commendable. 

The  architect  of  a  prison  is  nowa- 
days instructed  to  design  one  from 
which  escape  is  impracticable,  the 
sanitation  of  which  is  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  ])Ossible,  the  areas  and  the  ave- 
nues for  light  and  air  as  ample  as 
the)  sliould  be,  and  everything  made 
consistent  with  the  best  physical 
health  and  moral  welfare  of  the  pris- 
oners. 

It  was  at  the  very  opening  of  our 
present  century  that  our  state  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  prison.  In  1S04, 
Governor  Oilman,  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature,  in  June  of  that  year, 
suQ-c^ested  the  demand,  and  a  com- 
miltee  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  pro]->riety 
of  erecting  such  a  structure,  the  com- 
mittee to  report  to  the  next  session  of 
the  general  court  a  plan  and  esti- 
mates, and.  agreeably  to  instruc- 
tion, the  committee  responded,  at 
the  June  session,  1S05,  with  the  de- 
sired information  ;  but  some  obsta- 
cle interposed,  and  nothing  further 
was  done  with  the  project  until  the 
June  session  of  18 ro.  At  that  ses- 
sion, the  committee  to  v,-hom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  maile  a  report, 
which  was  adopted,  that  a  prison  be 
erected  in  Concord,  under  certain  con- 
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ditionsnsto  its  location  and  construc- 
tion. Mnson  and  Woodbury,  an»l 
otlier  influential  men  of  that  day, 
fj.vored  the  enterprise. 

The  conunittee  nominated  as  com- 
missioners to  have  charge  of  the  con- 
struction, Benjamin  B.  Dowlinp-,  of 
Hopkinton,  William  A.  Kent  and 
Lieut.  Jeremiah  Pecker,  both  of  Con- 
cord, and  rcconunended  the  erection 
of  a  state  prison  and  its  appurte- 
nances, to  be  begun  in  April,  iSii. 
A  site  for  it  was  selected  in  what 
was  then  regarded  a  remote  region 
of  the  town,  it  being  thought  desir- 
able to  have  it  removed  from  the 
centre  of  business  and  of  population. 
State  street  was  not  then  laid  out  as 
a  public  highway,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  a  rond  especially  for 
the  uses  of  the  state  prison,  which 
was  located  near  the  junction  of  what 
at  this  day  is  a  thickly-populated 
connnunity.  The  lot  originally  com- 
prised two  acr.-s  and  four  rods,  and 
was  deeded  to  the  state  by  Joshua 
Abbott,  of  Concord,  for  the  nominal 
consideration  of  one  liundred  dcjllars. 
The  overseer  of  the  work  was  Stuart 
J.  Park,  who  afterward  superintended 
the  building  of  the  state  house. 

The  prison  was  built  of  granite 
quarried  from  Rattlesnake  hill.  The 
section  which  afterward  became 
known  as  the  south  wing  was  the 
first  constructed.  It  was  seventy 
feet  in  length,  thirty-six  wide,  with 
walls  three  feet  in  thickness.  In 
this  the  prisoners  were  confined. 
There  were  in  all  thirty-six  cells, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  eight 
feet  by  nine,  with  the  exception  of 
six  in  the  upper  story  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  sick,  which  were  ten 
feet  by  seventeen.  The  yard  was  af- 
terward fenced   in   bv  a  faced  \vall  of 


granite  fourlcen  feet  high,  sunounded 
l)y  a  range  of  pickets  ten  feet  in  length. 
The  first  cost  of  the  building  to  the 
state,  with  tlie  a]~>purtenances,  was 
537,c/'k}.76,  but  subsequent  enlarge- 
ments, from  time  to  time,  increased 
its  cost  to  >75,oc»o.  It  was  com- 
pleted, read}"  for  occupancy,  Novem- 
ber, iSr2.  The  first  prisoner  com- 
mitted to  the  institution  was  one 
John  Drew,  of  Barnstead,  N.  II. 
He  was  committed  for  horse  steal- 
ing. November  23,  1S12,  for  five 
vears.      1-^or  several   months   he    was 
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the  sole  tenant  of  that  grim  and 
gloomy  castle.  Pie  was  pardoned 
May  15,  1816.  "The  first  man!" 
exclaimed  one  of  the  early  chaplains 
of  the  prisofi,  "but  what  a  sad  train 
has  followed  and  will  follow!" 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  also  increased,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  prison  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  decent  accommo- 
dations to  the  prisoners.  On  May 
31,  1 83 1,  the  number  of  inmates  was 
82,  the  whole  number  of  cells  being 
only  36.  Cots  liad  to  be  placed  in  the 
corridors  and   hall,  and   in  the  rooms 
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designed  for  the  sick,  very  i in j, roper 
and  excecdiri:-!}-  unsafe  and  incon- 
venient places.  The  legislative  rec- 
ord shows  tliat  a  special  uieetin-;  of 
that  body  reported  tliat  the  warden 
^vas  under  the  necessity'  of  crowding 
five  or  six,  and  in  soiae  instances 
SQven  or  eight,  intc  a  cell  during  the 
night.  An  addition  to  the  prison 
was  inij-ieratix-ely  demanded,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  June  iS,  1831, 
appropriating  53.000  toward  that  pur- 
pose, and  authorizing  the  governor 
and  council  to  appoint  a  suitable  per- 
son to  superintend  its  erection.  Thus 
begun,  the  north  wing,  as  it  was 
styled,  of  the  old  prison  was  com- 
pleted in  1S33,  containing  127  cells, 
and  the  prison  yard  was  enhirgtrd  by 
moving  the  north  wall  further  north. 
The  expense  of  erecting  and  rurnish- 
ing  the  north  wing,  and  of  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  the  north  wall, 
not  including  the  labor  of  convicts, 
reached  Si 2,000.  \'arious  changes 
were  made,  at  different  times,  in  the 
interior  of  the  old  prison  and  addi- 
tions to  the  workshop,  tlie  details  of 
which  are  no  longer  ir.teresting. 

But  the  original  prison,  enlarged 
as  stated,  became,  after  a  series  of 
years,  again  too  small,  and  was  in  a 
dangerously  overcrowded  condition, 
so  much  so  tliat  it  was  obvious  that 
it  must  either  i)e  still  fui  tlier  e nlarged, 
or  a  new  one  erected.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1S77  that  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
wholly  new  prison,  which  was  ur- 
gently demanded,  not  only  by  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  econ- 
omy, but  also  for  the  advancement 
of  the  public  interests,  and  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  the  public 
peace  and  public  safety.  This  act 
authorized  the  governor,  with  advice 


of  the  couTicil.  to  appoint  three-  com- 
missioners to  ]-)rocure  plans  and  sjjcci- 
fications  for  tlie  purpose,  and  carry 
forward  tlie  enterprise.  The  i)rison 
buildings,  together  with  olTices,  woik- 
shops,  and  other  appurtenances,  were 
to  b--  cjf  sufhcient  capacity  to  accom- 
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modate  and  employ  two  hundred  con- 
victs. This  act  of  authorization  and 
empowermeiit  is  an  elaborate  and 
guarded  one  in  its  pro\'isions.  John 
Kimball  of  Concord,  Albert  M. 
Shaw  of  Lel)anon,  and  Alpha  J. 
Pillsbury,  now  of  Tilton,  were  ap- 
pointed connnissioners,  an  uncom- 
monly well-qualified  and  reputable 
board.  They  were  formally  called 
together,  August  2S,  1S77,  didy 
qualified,  and  organized  by  the 
choice  of  John  Kimball  as  chair- 
man and  acting  secretar\-.  Xahum 
Ilobinson  was  subsequently  chosen 
building  superintendent.  lie  was 
referred  to  in  the  final  report  of  the 
commissioners  as  being  a  builder 
who   came   with    a   large  experience. 
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and  devottd  all  o(  liis  lime  to  carry- 
ing out  and  lurllioiing  llieii  plans 
and  directions,  watching  all  the  de- 
tails of  tlic  varit'd  classes  of  work 
dn.ring  its  progress  under  •difiorent 
co.itractors,  with  connnendable  zeal, 
ability,  and  fnitlifulness,  possessing 
in  a  high  degree  those  traits  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  success'ully 
large  public  operations,  and  deserv- 
ing the  thanks  of  those  wlioin  he 
served  so  satisfactorily  and.  well. 

The  site  of  the  present  prison  build- 
ings, which  present  a  familiar  specta- 
cle to  the  traveling  public,  is  on  the 
westerly  sitle  of  tiie  highway  leading 
from  Concord  to  Boscawen,  distant 
one  and  one-lialf  miles  from  the  state 
house,  the  lot  of  land  comprised  in 
the  premises  being  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  two  thousand  feet  in  length 
along  the  liighway,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  deep,  containing 
twenty-one  acres,  and  being  situated 
near  the  electric  and  steam  railway 
tracks.  The  buildings  command  a 
fiue  view  of  the  Merrimack  river  val- 


Icv  foi  more  than  ten  miles.  From 
the  front  can  be  seen  the  pictur- 
esque hills  of  Canterl>ury,  Loudon, 
lv,)Som.  Cliichester,  and  Kast  Con- 
cord with  its  beautiful  village.  To 
the  west  and  north,  nearby,  are  the 
celebrated  Concord  granite  quarries. 
The  track  of  the  Boston  .S:  Maine 
railroad  extends  conveniently  by 
level  grafle  into  the  prison  yard 
without  crossing  the  highway.  The 
])remises  are  too  familiar  to  people  in 
general  to  warrant  giving  a  detailed 
description.      Briefly  they  include  : 

1.  The  warden's  house,  57  by  4>>  3-4  feel,  luo 
sloricr-  high,  contains  20  rooms,  of  siifTicitnt 
capacity  to  accoinmodate  the  warden,  deputy 
^\a^dcl•!,  and  their  faniilie.s. 

2.  The  Central  buihling',  54  by  66  feet,  tliree 
.stories  high,  is  used  for  the  warden's  office, 
guard-room,  chapel,  hospital,  lavatory,  receiv- 
ing-room, librar\-,  and  cook-room. 

3.  The  north  wing,  247  by  46  feet,  contains 
24S  cells  for  male  convicts.  Kach  cell  is  S  feet 
long,  6  feet  wide,  and  7  1-2  feet  high,  and  is 
furnished  with  furniture  nece^sarj-  for  the  con- 
venience and  health  of  the  occupant.  They 
are  built  of  brick,  cement,  and  iron,  and  venti- 
lated bj-  an  S-ineli  flue  extending  to  the  roof  of 
the  building. 

4.  The  south  wing,  80  by  46  feet,  is  used  for 
cells  for  the  female  convicts,  a  dining-room  for 
subordinate  officers,  matron's  room,  lodging- 
rooms,  and  kitchen. 

5.  The  main  building,  comjjrising  the  central 
building  and  north  and  south  wings,  is  located 
125  feet  from  the  highway,  and  stands  90  feet 
above  the  water  in  the  Merrimack  river.  It  is 
3S1  feet  long,  built  of  stone,  brick,  iron,  and 
wood,  in  a  substantial  manner,  and  covered 
with  sirite.  All  the  walls  on  the  outside  of 
the  building  accessible  to  the  male  convicts 
are  secured  by  heavy  iron  bars  inserted  ii5  the 
brickwork. 

A  circular  roadway  and  sidewalk  leave  the 
highway  ?outh  of  the  warden's  bouse,  passing 
between  the  liouse  and  main  building  under 
the  corridor  to  the  main  entrance,  thence  to 
the  highway  on  the  north. 

6.  The  west  wing,  75  by  45  ft-et,  is  one  story 
high,  and  contains  si,\  s(jlitary  cells,  wash-room, 
and  steam-boilers  u>-ed  to  heat  the  buildings 
and  supply  the  cook  room  with  steam,  and  hct 
water  for  all  parts  ol  the  prison. 

7.  In  tt  ar  of  the  main  building,  and  115  feet 
from  it,  is   located   the   workshop,    where   the 
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convicts  are  eii)]>kiyed.  Tl-is  Wuilding  i-;  of 
brick,  5S0  S-12  feet  lonp ;  a  part  of  it  i«s  508-12 
feet  wide,  and  the  remaijuler  40  S-i.^  feet  wide, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  ba-^emeiU  for  storaRc 
and  fuel.  On  the  runih  end  stands  the  chim- 
ney, i<>j  feet  hi^'h.  ^vith  two  b«Mlers  of  hupe 
size,  and  a  steam  t:.i(i:ic  of  wo  Ivorse-itoucr. 
This  shop  is  warnitd  by  stciiin.  A  line  ol 
shafting^  extend-  thr^  entire  length  of  both  sto- 
ries. 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  main  bnildinjj  is  the 
prison  yard,  snrroui.ded  by  a  brick  wall  20  feet 
high,  on  which  "dure  a.e  three  watch-towers 
and  a  gallery  for  the  prson  guards.  There 
are  two  double  gates  opening  into  the  %-ard, 
one  on  the  north  fc)r  railroad  cars ;  the  other 
on  the  south  end,  for  carriages.  This  j-aid  is 
529  feet  long  and  267  feet  wide  inside,  contain- 
ing 3  1-4  acres.  Tiic  brick  buildi)i?-s  in  the 
yard  cover  about  7-10  of  an  acre. 

Josiah  Minot  was  employed  to  pre- 
paie  the  le^^al  papers  for  the  traii.sfer 
of  the  property  to  the  state  from  the 
several  owners,  to  whom  damages 
were  aw^.rded   as  follows: 

Moses  B.  Critchell S.vTv  o.f -u 

IC/.ekiel  Reed I,20'>.cx3 

Hiram  H.  Chapnia!i ^o<J  ro 

Concord  Granite  Company 2,><.o.ro 

John  B.  Giles 275. co 

Louisa  Garland ^.v(o 

These  assessments  and  awanls, 
duly    made    by    the    county    commis- 


sioncis,  were  confirmetl  and  allowed 
V)y  the  commissioners.  Charles  C. 
Lund  and-  C.  O.  Foss,  of  Concord, 
were  the  civil  engineers.  Edward 
Dow  and  Giles  W'iieeler,  aLso  of  Con- 
cord, were  appointetl  architects,  and 
after  visiting  several  i)risons  and  jails 
in  New  JCngland,  accompanied  by  the 
governor  and  council  and  the  com- 
missioners, a  plan  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  architects  were  instructed  to 
prepare  proper  drawings  illustrative 
of  the  buildings  proposed. 

The  whole  cost  of  constructing  and 
completing  the  prisoib  including  land 
in  inclosure  wall,  gates,  and  other 
fixtures,  including  workshops,  heat- 
ing and  lighting  apparatus,  and  the 
right  of  way  to  said  prison,  and  all 
the  charges  and  expenses  attending 
the  construction  of  the  same,  were 
limited  to  S200.000.  But  additioncd 
appropriations  for  64  cells  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  })lan  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  yard  were 
made  available  to  the  amount  of 
535,000,  and  the  commissioners  kept 
consistently  within  these  appropria- 
tions, covering  into  the  public  treas- 
ury a  cash  balance  unexpended. 

The  buildings  were  located  in 
April,  1S7S,  the  ground  was  broken 
May  3,  the  same  year,  the  warden's 
I'lOuse  and  the  main  building  were 
put  up  during  the  year,  the  shop  in 
1S79,  the  yard  wall  and  all  completed 
in  18S0. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  took  place 
October  28,  iSSo.  Thus  the  project 
that  had  its  inception  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oovernor  Benjamin 
F.  Prescott,  was  completed  under 
that  of  Governor  Xatt  Head,  the 
keys  being  delivered  formally  to  the 
latter  with  approj>riate  ceremonies, 
he     recei\ing    ther.i    as    the    leading 
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official  rc])ieseiUntive  of  the  state. 
Amongst  those  picseiit  at  the  tlcdi- 
cation,  besides  state  ofhceis,  were 
<jx-Govenici-  Fredorick  Smyth,  Judge 
Daniel  ClaiL,  Geoi'^e  \V.  Xcsiriilli, 
J.  \V.  Patterson,  J.  \\.  Sargent,  Dana 
Sargent,  Dexler  Ricljards,  Dr.  John 
W.  Barney,  I^evi  W.  Barton,  vSnper- 
intendcnt  Ray  ot  the  State  Indnstrial 
school,  and  ex-Warden  John  C.  Pils- 
bury. 

A  temporary'  platform  on  the  east 
side  and  near  the  north  end  of  the 
shop  contained  the  gentlemen  \vho 
were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises, 
the  select  quartette,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liam Kent,  who  was  probably  the 
only  gentleman  present  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  old  prison, 
in  1S12. 

The  principal  address  upon  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
prison,  as  it  was  called,  was  made  by 
Col.  John  George,  and  was  a  very 
-apt  and  able  one.  He  remarked  that 
the  institution  stood  as  a  monument 
to  the  enlightened  liberality  o^"  our 
people,  a  credit  to  the  ability  of  the 
-commissioners  who  had  charge  of 
the  work,  and  to  the  faithfulness  of 
the  state  executives  who  had  the 
supenv'ision  of  it. 

Contracts  for  the  work  had  been 
awarded  as  follows,  and  the  contrac- 
tors had  satisfactorily  fulfilled  iheir 
obli^iations : 


Lyman  R.  Fello\\sof  Concord,  \.atti- 

.supply  and  drainage 52,7^0.00 

Andrew  J.  Holtncs  of  Concord  (as- 
signed to  Charles  M.  Norton  of 
Concord  and  J.  M.  Kobbins  of  I,eu- 
iston,  Me.),  e.\cavati';n,  grading, 
culverts,  and  stone  niasonry  for 
foundation ir,r«x^.o«"j 

•Granite  Railway  Company  of  Con- 
cord, L.  Johnson,  superintendent, 
ashler,  quoins,  si!I>,  >U-ps,  and 
other  cut  stonework 3,4- --.oo 
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Crecsy  tt  Novo-,  of  IJoslon,  t>T  irk  ma- 
sc'tiry  of  all  kinds 

.\U)ic>n  II.  I.owell  ot  Manchesti-r.  iron 
doors,  iron  work  for  cells,  for  stair >, 
windows,  and  railings 

I'ord  ^  Kimball  of  Concord,  patterns, 
iron  castings,  consisting  of  cell  lops, 
columns,  plates,  regi^^ters,  etc 

W.  L.  Dow  &  Co.  of  Newport,  car- 
pentry work,  including  plastering, 
painting,  slating,  plumbing,  itiside 
w.iter-  and  gas-pipe,  etc 


The  several  contracts  bore  date, 
March  30,  1S78. 

Additional  contracts  were  made  to 
cover  the  enlargements,  the  parties 
l^eing  the  same,  the  additional  con- 
siderations being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  made  it 
obligatory  upon  the  commissioners  to 
sell  the  ol<i  prison  property.      It  con- 
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sisted  of  nearly  three  and  three- 
fourths  acres  of  land,  being  about 
295  feet  on  Stitte  street,  extending 
westerly  575  feet,  to  llarrod's  court. 
The  old  piisonwas  built  of  granite, 
three  stoiics  high,  242  feet  long, 
wings  36  feet  wide,  and  a  main  build- 
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ing  44  feel  wide,  projecting  S  feet  in 
front  and  150  feet  in  length,  with 
slated  roofs.  There  were  also  a  con- 
siderable storch.onse  X'm}.  workshop, 
both  of  brick,  a  barn  of  wood,  a  yard- 
wall  of  granite,  the  wall  being  8c>o 
feel  ^^'^'^Z  b>'  17  high,  and  3  feel 
thick,  covering  3  sides  of  the  enclcs- 
ure,  in  front  of  which  stood  the  main 
prison  building  with  wings. 

As  agerl  of  the  puichasers.  Xalunn 
Rol^nson  and  Oscar  \'.  Pitin.iu,  I  was 
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recognized  as  the  higliest  bidder  at 
the  sale,  and  the  entire  property  was 
knocked  oft  to  nie  at  Si 6.050.  the  deed 
being  executed  to  my  late  father  and 
Mr.  Pitman,  who  made  the  purchase 
as  a  real  estate  in\-estiner.t,  the  price 
being  paid  promptly  into  the  state 
treasury.  My  first  act  in  the  premises 
was  to  secure  as  a  relic  the  old  ball 
and  chain  which  had  figured  in  the 
extended  investigation  of  the  prison 
managem.ent,  being  used  as  a  pun- 
ishment. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-three 


persons  were  sentenced  and  cotnmit- 
ted  to  the  old  prison,  and  on  the  30th 
day  of  Xo\-ember,  iSSo,  one  hundred 
and  forty- eight  were  transferred  to 
the  new  ])rison,  and  since  then  al- 
most a  thousand  more  have  been  com- 
mitted thither. 

1'he  old  structure  was  torn  down, 
six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  site  of 
the  main  prison  buildings  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  handsome  dwellings.  The 
brick  sho]iS  still  remain,  having  been 
used  for  different  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

In  June,  iSii,  the  legislature,  by 
joint  resolution,  appointed  James 
Mason.  John  Goddard,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  a  conunittee  to  revise  the 
code  of  criminal  laws,  and  prepare 
various  statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  the  prison,  in  the  recess,  and  re- 
port at  the  next  session.  In  accor- 
dance with  the  report  of  tl:at  commit- 
tee, the  first  act  for  the  government 
of  the  prison  was  passed  in  June, 
18 1 2,  and  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment, by  the  go\-ernor  and  council, 
of  a  warden  and  three  directors. 
The  directors  were  to  have  the  em- 
ploying of  all  the  state  employes  at 
the  prison,  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  its   affairs. 

In  1837,  however,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  taking  the 
appointment  of  warden  from  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  vesting  it  in 
the  legislative  body. 

In  1870,  the  law  was  again 
changed,  and  wardens  have  since 
been  ai)pointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  as  have  the  chaplains 
and  prison  physicians.  The  deputy- 
warden  is  the  direct  nominal  choice 
of  the  warden,  as  are  the  matron, 
overseer.^,  guards,  and  others. 

The  followin;:  is  a  list  of  the  war- 
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dctis   since   the    establislinnrnt   of  tlie 
prison,  Avitti  their  tenns  of  service: 

Tnicworthy  G.  I)e  trbi.vn iM.t<>  iSiS; 

Mo.-vs  C-  ril^bui  > r  1-'  to  1^:6 

I>mn«,l  Coiiiiui i^;6to  iS:g 

Abntr  P.  Stiiison 1^29  to  i?;4 

Jcilm  McDanifls iS-,;  to  i^^.v 

Moses  C.  rilsbury 1  -37  to  iS4(.) 

I.anison   Cooledt^t- i>H>  to  iS.)"? 

Samuel  G.   I'.crry i?^4.3  to  1S47 

James  Moore i'^47  to  1S50 

Rufus  Dow 1S50  to  1853 

Gideon  Web.-  ter iS  3  to  1S55 

William  \V.  Kastf.iaii 1S55  to  1859 

John  Foss 1S59  to  1S6.S 

Joseph   iSIayo i.^Gs  to  tSjo 

Jolin  C.  Pilsbury iS7otoiJ';-o 

I'rank  S.  Dodge IS^-^o  to  1>S7 

J.  Horace  Kent 1SS7  to  iSSS 

George  W.  Colbath ibSS  to  1S94 

Nahuni   Robinson I^c)4  to  1896 

Charles  Iv.  Cox 1S96 

Only  two  of  the  men  who  have 
filled  the  position  of  warden  since 
the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
in  I  Si  2,  are  alive  to-day,  the  sun-iv- 
ors  being  James  Moore,  father  of 
Postmastf-r  MoOiC,  of  this  cit}-,  now 
in  his  eighty- fifth  year,  a  remarkable 
man  for  his  advanced  age,  still  in  a 
good  state  of  mental  and  physical 
preservation,  and  Joseph  Ma\o,  now 
of  Concord,  Mass. 

The  salary  of  the  warden  is  now 
S2,ooo,  and  that  of  the  deputy  Si, 200; 
and  I  hey  are  provided  with  tenements 
belonging  to  the  state. 

That  a  penal  institution  can  be  self- 
sustaining,  with  due  regard  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  prisoners,  was 
demonstrated  by  the  administration 
of  Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  during  the 
two  terms  when  the  prison  was  under 
his  control,  and  again  during  the  in- 
cundx-ncy  of  his  son,  John  C.  Pils- 
bury, for  ten  years,  and  sid;sequently 
under  the  management  of  Xahum 
Robinson. 

The    events    at   the    prison    which 


attract  the  greatest  public  nttention 
are  the  hangings.  These,  allhough 
largely  private,  excite  a  morbid  curi- 
C)sit\',  and  anvthin^  ixrtaining  to 
tlicm  finds  eager  listeners  and  read- 
ers. There  ha\e  been  nine  exccu- 
tious  within  tiie  walls,  six  of  them  at 
the  old  prison  and  llie  last  three  at 
the  new  state  prison  building. 

In  the  capacity  of  nev.s])aper  rep- 
resentative, it  l.K^came  my  dutN'  to  at- 
tend them  all.     The>-  were  as  follows  : 

J«)-iah  I,.  Pike November  9.  1=^69 

I'ranklin  B.  Evan< February  17,  1S74 

}-:i\vin   W.  Major January  5,  1877 

Joseph  Lapatre March  15,  1S7S 

John  Q.  Pinkhan) March  14,  1S79 

Joh!i  B.  Buzzell July  10,  1S79 

'I'honias  Sanion April  17,  1SS5 

James  Palmer May  i,  1S90 

Frank  C.  Almy May  16,  1S93 

Pikt's  last  da}s  were  redolent  of 
roses,  and  he  was  ushered  out  of  life 
with  a  surge  of  sentimental  gush  that 
sca)\dalized  the  state,  and  aroused  the 
stinging  sarcasm  of  Mark  Twain  on 
our  effenunacy.  Women  were  al- 
lowed to  make  a  fool  of  Pike.  They 
prayed  and  sung  with  him,  and  held 
his  hands,  and  patted  his  cheeks, 
and  entwined  his  hair  with  their  soft 
fingers,  and  fed  him  on  confections, 
jellies,  and  other  dainties  too  delicate 
for  home  consumption,  until  Pike, 
although  he  was  the  fiencHsh  butcher 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tiiomas  Prowu,  of 
Hampton  P'^alls,  a  defenceless  old 
man  and  woman,  im;igined  himself 
a  saintly  hero,  whose  death  at  the 
end  of  the  hangman's  rope  was  to 
be  little  less  than  a  martyrtlom.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  especial  pride  and 
delight  of  some  ministers'  wives  anri 
daughters,  and  >et,  nevertheless,  one 
fine  day  he  had  to  turn  his  back  on 
their  profusion  of  pinks  and  lilies  and 
h\'acinlhs,  had  to  lea\e   hi>  cell  with 
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its  wealth    of    biio-a-hrac    and    orna-  he  luul  tu  say   in   his  cell,  where  the 

uientatioii,  the  coi)ioiis  contiibutioiib  death  warrant  was  read  to  him.     The 

of  mistitken   devotion,    had   to   say   a  night   before    his    death    he   sold    his 

long   good-by    to    his    charniir.g    and  bod\-    to   th.e     ]>risnn     ])h\-sieian.    Dr. 

tearful   visitors,    and    face   alone    the  Albeit    II.    Crosby    of    Concoul,    for 

dreadful    fact    of    death,  —  forced    to  550,   for  the  uses  of  the  nieilical  de- 
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jump  this  "  bank  and  shoal  of  time  " 
into  eternity,  as  a  penalty,  with  his 
hands  s'.ained  wilh  the  life-blood  of 
innocent  fellow- creatures. 

When  he  was  "  shu filed  off,"  a 
change  was  made  in  tlie  prison  man- 
agement, and  murderers  have  not 
since  been  allowed  ovations  there, 
but  have  been  kept  in  the  strictest 
solitude  possible.  But  Pike's  execu- 
tion was  a  sickening  spec- 
tacle. The  newspapers 
made  only  brief,  if  an}-, 
mention  of  its  horror,  but 
the  rope  by  which  he  was 
hanged  was  too  long,  and 
when  ihe  drop  fell,  the 
feet  of  the  condemned  man 
struck  with  great  force 
against  the  pavement  be-  H^iiCficer 
low,  and  he  had  to  be 
pulled    up    and    strangled    to    death. 

Old  I{vans  v.as  0  snivelling,  lupo- 
critical,  nauseating,  old  wretch,  who 
brutally  murdered  Miss  Josianna  Lov- 
ering,  at  North  wood.  He  longed  to 
sing  or  to  make  a  speech  on  the  scaf- 
fold, but  was  admonished  to  say  what 


partment  of  Dartmouth  college.  Old 
Kvans  was  greatly  interested  to  know 
what  the  doctor  intended  to  do  with 
it,  and  v/as  curious  to  learn  if  his 
bones  would  be  wired  together.  The 
idea  amused  him.  He  was  to  be  of 
some  use  after  death,  if  not  before. 
He  v.ould  have  been  nuich  pleased 
if  lie  could  have  known  what  a 
sensation  the  finding  of  his  carcass 
one  morning  in  the  college 
chapel  was  to  make.  An 
autopsy  was  made  of  his 
brains.  T  h  e  y  were  re- 
moved and  his  skull  stuffed 
with  shavings  and  replaced. 
Somebody  remarked  that 
if  he  had  always  had  them 
in  his  head,  instead  of  his 
vicious  brain,  he  would 
have  been  more  sensil.»lo 
and  less  criminal.  His  son  wore 
his  clothes  the  afternoon  next  after 
the  hanging  and  spent  his  money  in 
bar-rooms. 

Major's  taking-off  was  the  most 
affecting  one.  He  v.as  young,  hand- 
sonie,  and  intelligeut.     He  appeared 
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upon  the  scaffold  dressed  in  e]ci;ant 
bjack,  attiied  as  if  for  an  e\ening 
party,  exccj^l  for  olivioiis  ^ea^"()ns  lie 
wore  no  cf/'lnr.  —  llvj  sheriff  and  his 
deputies  ti^^il  the  lope  in  its  ])lace. 
lie  looked  (or  a  reprieve 
even  up  to  the  last  nio- 
tnent.  I  can  see  him 
now  as  he  came  through 
the  guard-room,  glanc- 
ing nervously  tliis  way 
and  that,  hopeful  until 
the  very  last.  When 
the  black  cap  was  drawn 
over  his  head,  shutting 
out  forever  the  light, 
he  swooned.  Two  res- 
olute officers  held  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then 
dropped  him  throu.gh  the  trap.  A 
physician,  a:,  is  the  custom  on  such 
occasions,  stepped  forward  upon  a 
stool,  and  counted  and  announced 
his  pulse.  At  first  his  heart  hardly 
beat.  Then  the  pulsations  increased 
to  forty  a  minute,  and  immediately 
gradually  fell  off  till  life  was  jjro- 
nounced  extinct. 
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expressed  as  to  his  guilt,  and  I  was 
emj^loyed  as  attorne>'  for  an  enter- 
prising nietropolilan  daily  to  work 
up  that  ]duisc  of  the  case  to  its  be>t 
advantage.  I  took  several  leniark- 
able  aftidavits,  which, 
however,  were  never 
given  to  the  public,  in- 
asnnich  as  Major  liad 
gone,  and  the  late  At- 
torney-General Mason 
W.  Tap]->an  thought  that 
they  might  have  some 
undesirable  effect  upon 
the  trial  of  Joseph  La- 
page,  the  sla\er  of  lit- 
tle  Josie    Langmaid.     A 


Frank  S.  Dodge,   Late  Warder,. 


hearing  before  the  gover- 
nor and  council  satisfied 
me  that  Major  was  implicated  at  least, 
in  the  death  of  his  wife,  although  the 
late  Hon.  George  V.  vSawyer  made  a 
powerful  appeal  for  the  comnuitation 
of  his  sentence  to  imprisonment  for 
life.  That  was  the  most  eloquent 
speech  that  I  ever  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  listen  to.  When  the  great 
advocate  closed,  and   sat  down,    the 
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George   W.  Colbatn,  Late    Wardei 


John  C.  Pilsbury,  Late   Warden.      T^orr.as  A.  Pilib>jr>,  Lute  Dtpuly  Warder 


Major  died  protesting  his  i?ino-  governor  asked  him  a  strange  and 
cence.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  somewhat  startling  question, — ''Lay- 
was  charged  with  the  poisoning  of  ing  aside  your  nn'ssion  here  as  attor- 
his  wife,  and  his  case  makes  one  of  ney  for  the  prisoner,  and  speaking 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  jnnely  as  a  citi'/en  and  individual, 
criminal    history.      Some    doubt   was  can  you   say,  upon  your   honor  as  a 
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man,  that  }0u  ])clicve  him  ahsc- 
lutely  innocent?*'  The  council  cliam- 
ber  was  as  still  as  a  tojnb  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  JiuK'c  Sawyer  rose 
with  profound  digriit>-.  Ins  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  and  his  voice  choked 
witli  eyiotioii.  "  I  thank  you  for 
that  question  I"  he  snitl.  "I  tharik 
God  for  it!  >s'ow  I  can  say  what 
heretofore  1  could  not  ;  now  I  can 
shake  off  the  embarrassment  that  sur- 
rounded me  as  a  hired  advocate  :  and 
I  can  speak  frankly  and  sincerely  my 
own  feelings  and  belief  in  this  matter. 
I  am  an  old  man,  almost  eighty  >  ears 
of  age,  and  with  health  already  im- 
paired. I  cannot  last  long,  and  this 
is  probably  my  last  appearance  be- 
fore any  tribunal,  until  that  great  tri- 
bunal before  which  we  must  all  ap- 
pear and  answer,  and  I  wa'it  to  say, 
even  if  these  be  my  last  words  on 
earth, — and  they  may  be, — that  I 
believe  Major  innocent  I  I  believe 
him  so,  as  God  is  my  judge  I  I  be- 
lieve him  so  as  I  believe  in  my  own 
existence,  as  I  believe  in  my  God  I" 

Then  Judge  Sawyei  proceeded  to 
explain  that  he  had  entered  the  case 
reluctantly,  fearing  the  respondent 
guilt}',  but  he  had  been  convinced  to 
the  contrary.  In  all  those  confiden- 
tial talks  that  he  as  counsel  had  held 
with  his  client,  no  suspicious  word 
had  ever  passed  Major's  lips,  judge 
Sawyer  was  followed  by  Charles  H. 
Burns,  who  made  the  airiest,  the 
most  corivincing  argument  and  nar- 
ration of  evidence  that  I  ever  heard 
him  make,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  I  have  frequently  heard  liim 
in  court  and  upon  the  rostrum.  lie 
was  then  a  county-solicitor,  and  it 
was  his  cluty  to  j)rosecute  Major. 

Still  1  think  that  Major's  sentence 
would  liave  been  commuted  if  a  mem- 


orable visit  had  not  happened.  As 
soon  as  the  impressive  meeting  ad- 
journed.' the  governor  himself  alone 
vi.^ited  ^[p;:or  in  his  cell  at  the  jirison. 
What  occurred  there  tlien  sealed  hi.s 
fate.  If  he  had  presented  his  own 
case  as  p/lau>ibl)'  as  did  his  leading 
lawyer,  and  h  id  he  been  more  re- 
spectful and  less  vengeful  toward 
olheis.  h.c  would  probabh'  have  been 
alive  to-day,  and  possibl}'  a  free  man. 

When  the  sheriff  notified  Major 
that  he  should  call  for  him  in  five 
minutes,  the  prisoner  put  his  arms 
about  the  officer's  neck  and  kissed 
him,  assuring  him  that  he  was  merel\- 
doing  his  official  dut\',  and  was  not 
to  be  blamed. 

The  fatal  drop  opened  glibly  for  the 
cat-like  Lapage.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  he  who  killed  Josie 
Langmaid,  at  Pembroke.  lie,  like 
Major,  was  given  two  expensive  trials 
by  jury,  the  first  verdict  having  been 
set  aside  because  of  erroneous  ruling 
by  the  court.  The  evidence  against 
him  at  the  best  was  scant,  but  his 
guilt  was  black  as  night.  In  his  last 
hours  lie  confessed,  "Me  kill  girl!" 
His  eyes  shone  like  those  of  a  frigh- 
tened tiger,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
scaffold.  He  passed  for  an  illiterate 
Canadian-Frenchman,  and  so  he  was 
in  book-knowledge,  but  he  was  keen, 
deej),  cur.ning,  and  \illain(His.  It 
was  two  weeks  after  the  riuirder,  be- 
fore suspicion  fell  on  him,  and  then 
the  only  suspicion  arose  from  a  tele- 
<:ram  from  Vermont,  savini(  that  such 
a  man  was  suspected  of  the  Ball  mur- 
der thiCre.  and  if  he  were  in  this  com- 
munity, he  should  be  watched.  He 
was  arrested,  and  there  was  tell-tale 
blood  on  his  clothes,  ff-r  which  he 
could  not  account,  and  tin's  led  to 
other   clues,    and  to   a  chain   of   cir- 
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cumstancc.  which  warranted  liis  con- 
viction. 

Pinkhani  was  a  lieartlcss,  shallow- 
brp.iiied.  cniUinis:.  old  rpscal.  who  mur- 
dered an  eldeily  lad}-.  His  l:an^.^ing 
may  be  said  to  have  been  uneventful, 
arousincy  no  pi  enounced  interest. 

Thomas  J^eQuincey  wrote  of  mur- 
der as  a  fine  art,  and  if  capital  execu- 
tions might  also  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sense  of  a  fiiiC  art,  Pinkham's  tak- 
ing-ofi  would  be  declared  a  success. 
There  was  no  hitch  in  the  proceed- 
ing ;   the  programme  was  carried  out 


yL-ars  in  ])rison.  lUi.'./ell  was  exe- 
cuted during  a  session  of  the  k'gi^- 
lature,  and  a  strenuous  effort,  led  b\- 
the  late  ex-Go\ernor  Walter  llarri- 
nian,  Vv'lio  was  then  a  prominent  and 
exceedingly  eloquent  member  of  the 
state  house  of  representatives,  was 
made  to  abolish  capital  punishment, 
but  without  success. 

Old  Samon  killed  Mrs.  Ford  at  La- 
conia,  and  put  her  body  in  a  trunk, 
and  wheeled  it  away  on  a  barrow. 
Samon  had  a  nasal  twang  when  he 
talked,  caused  by  some  defect  in  the 
as  arranged.  Pinkham  performed  his  formation  of  his  nose,  and  his  eyes 
part  in  the  tragedy  effectively.  He  v/ere  of  different  colors,  one  being 
was  committed  to  the   prison  on  the     blue  and  the  other  brown.     He  acted. 


last  night  of  Lapage's  life,  and  when 
I^apage  was  told  that  anoth.er  mur- 
derer had  arrived,  he  sh.ook  his  head 
significant!}',  saying,  "  15ad  for  him! 
Bad  for  him  !" 

With  the  exception  of  Major,  Buz- 
zell  was  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
New  Hampshire  murderers,  a  medi- 
cce  lot  in  a\erage  intellect.  He  was 
somewhat  prepossessinp  in  appear- 
ance and  had  not  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  a  crimiTial.  He  induced 
a  weak-brained  young  man,  Cook, 
hardl}'  more  tliaii  a  boy,  to  slioot  a 
woman,  to  wliom  Buzzell  v^as  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  and  who  had 
brought    a    suit    against    him,    then 


as  he  went  upon  the  scaffold,  as 
thougli  he  had  been  drugged,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  he  was  a  dull, 
heavy,  merciless  scoundrel,  whose 
departure  awakened  no  ripple  of  re- 
gret in  anv  human  heart. 

Palmer  never  confessed,  but  was 
guilty  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
He  drove  a  hammer  down  through 
the  brain  of  his  companion.  He  had 
relatives  and  friends  and  able  coun- 
sel who  did  all  they  could  to  save 
him,  but  the  law  was  inexorable. 
By  authorization  from  one  of  his  at- 
torneys, I  saw  him  in  his  cell  only  a 
short  time  before  tlie  day  of  his  exe- 
cution.    He  was  reading  a  h)Ook,  the 


pending,  for  breach  of  promi.se.    Cook     title  of  which  was  "Annals  of  a  Per- 
fired   a  gun  through   her   window  in     feet  Life,"  or  something  very  much 

like  that. 

Almy  murdered  Christie  Warden, 
at  Hanover.  His  execution  was  a 
botch.  The  noose  was  so  loosely 
tied  that  it  almost  slipped  over  the 
condemned  man's  head  as  he  fell. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  the  scaffold,  but  was 
ha:shl\-  lefused,  and  hustled  uncere- 
moniouslv  into  etcmitv.      It  was  gen- 


the  eveniiiGr,  literallv  blowing-  off  the 
woman's  head.  Buzzell  was  tried 
for  tlie  murder  and  acquitted,  but 
was  afterward  tried  as  accessory,  and 
was  found  guilty.  The  case  is  a 
memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
law,  Chief  Justice  Charles  D(je  de- 
livering the  famous  legal  opinion. 
Cook  turned  state's  evidence,  and 
accepted    a    sentence    for    a    term    of 
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erally  believed  that  Aliny's  body  was 
secret!}-  exluiiiied  after  it  was  once 
buried,  and  that  il  fii^urcd  in  the 
Daitniouth  Medical  school,  or  in 
sor.ie  other,  -iniilar  ir.-titution,  but 
the  late  Wau^en  Colbath  said  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  such 
belief.  He  was  authority  that  o\\ 
the  evening  after  Alniy  was  buried 
in  the  prison  yard,  the  warden  went 
there  alone,  and  took  measurements 
defining  the  location  of  the  ground, 
and  then  removed  every  vestige  that 
could  possibly  lea^I  to  its  discovery. 
Some  time  afterward  a  building  was 
erected  on  the  lot  which  covered  the 
ground,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
warden  and  the  deputy,  the  ground 
was  pierced,  reaching  the  coffin,  ex- 
actly as  had  been  anticipated.  War- 
den Colbath  said  thai  he  should  lea\'e 
a  sealed  description  of  the  location  of 
the  grave  with  his  successor. 

Everyone  of  these  murderers,  with 
a  single  exception,  had  an  excellent 
appetite  up  to  the  day  of  death,  and 
relished  breakfast  even,  as  if  assured 
of  a  long  lease  of  life.  A  "  murder- 
er's appetite"  has  grown  to  be  an 
expressive  remark. 

Bodies  generally  of  murderers  are 
claimed  b}'  some  relative  or  other 
near  friend,  or  Iniried  in  tlie  Potter's 
field.  Pike's  body  was  taken  by  rela- 
tives; Evans's  carcass  went  to  the 
Dartmouth  Medical  school;  Pink- 
ham's  and  Buzzell's  remains  were 
sent  to  their  respective  homes ; 
Major's  was  claimed  by  relatives; 
Samon  was  buried  in  the  Potter's 
field  ;  Lapage's  bones  are  assumed 
to  be  there  ;  P.almer's  relatives  took 
charge  of  his  body. 

Almost  every  decade  has  brought 
its  popular  ^^gitation  as  to  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  prison,  and  the  control  of 


its  inmates.  Sometimes  the  move- 
ment has  sa\ored  somewhat  of  par- 
tisan politics,  and  again  it  has  been 
a  humane,  philanthropic  iiood-tide 
of  sanitar\-  and  righteous  sentiment, 
welcome  wa\cs  of  enlightened  opnn- 
io!],  broal'ini;  upon  obsolete  customs 
and  mistaken  notions,  but  tempered 
sometimes  with  a  suspicion  of  per- 
sonal prejudice,  if  not  with  harmful 
and  false  sympathy,  both  unhealthful 
and  pernicious.  There  have  been 
charges  and  counter-cliarges,  bitter 
allegations  followed  by  belated  de- 
fences and  qualified  vindications,  but 
the  general  tenor  of  the  prison  regime 
has  been  wonderfully  good,  and  the 
character  of  tlie  officers,  like  tlie  be- 
havior of  the  convicts,  has  almost  in- 
variably been  such  as  to  bring  the 
prison  into  very  favorable  compari- 
son with  any  other  penal  institution 
in  the  country.  The  force  of  a  good 
example  at  the  head  of  a  reformatory 
institution  does  more  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  prison  discipline  there 
than  all  the  fme-spun  vagaries  of 
people  wl)0  have  had  no  experience 
with  prisoners. 

In  1S79  and  iSSo,  during  repeated 
sessions  of  the  governor  and  council, 
the  old  prison  and  everything  per- 
taining to  it  for  ten  years  was  given 
the  most  searching  and  scathing  in- 
vestigation. The  tribtmal  was  con- 
stituted of  Governor  Natt  Head 
and  Councillors  Hiram  A.  Tuttle, 
Josiah  Burrows,  Warren  ]>rown,  Na- 
than Parker,  and  James  Burnap.  A 
professional,  transient  prison  reform- 
er, Burnham  Wardwell,  started  the 
unsavory  ball  a-rolling,  and  such  in- 
tellectual forces  as  Mrs.  Marilla  M. 
Richer  and  tlie  Kev.  Henry  V .  Camp- 
bell im])Ucd  tlie  onslaught  with  a 
.spirit  of  credibility,  enthusiasm,  and 
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popular  interest.  Associated  with 
them  in  the  submission  of  testimony 
and  the  examination  of  numerous 
witnesses  were  the  late  Jud<;e  \\.  J). 
Rand  a-ul  A.  K.  L.  Xorris,  both  eru- 
dite and  accomplished  lawyers  of 
the  widc^^t  experience  and  finest  acu- 
men at  the  bar.  For  the  defence  of 
the  different  prison  officials,  John  V. 
Mugridge,  United  States  Senator 
Austin  K.  Pike,  Herbert  V.  Xorris, 
Fred  H.  Gould  appeared,  and  I  also 
had  the  honor  to  be  of  counsel  for 
the  defendants.  In  their  behalf  I 
made  the  opening  answer  to  the 
voluminous  and  scandalous  speci- 
fications of  the  prosecution,  occupy- 
ing three  hours, — the  longest  speech 
I  ever  undertook,  but  one  the  length 
of  which  was  full}' warranted,  by  the 
nature  and  iinportance  of  the  subject, 
and  the  widespread  interest  felt  in  it. 
Samuel  B.  Page  represented  the  Pris- 
oners' Aid  societ3\  The  final  hear- 
ing consumed  twenty-two  days,  and 
was  held  in  the  legislati\'e  hall  at  the 
state  capitol.  The  charges  against 
the  prison  management  wer^  largel}- 
imaginary,  or  had  foundation  in  the 
faulty  construction  and  cramped 
areas  of  the  old  prison,  which  was 
wofully  inadequate  in  size  and  unfit 
generally  for  habitation,  and  of  which 
Warden  Pilsbury  had  himself  made 
repeated  and  grievous  compLdnt. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was 
a  substantial  vindication  and  an  ex- 
oneration of  the  prison  management. 
Warden  Pilsbury  was  wrongful!}'  put 
to  an  outla}'  of  ^3,000  in  defraying 
the  exi)enses  of  defending  the  institu- 
tion, a  sum  not  co\ercd  by  any  avail- 
able appropriation,  and  which  was 
never  refunded  to  him  or  his  estate. 

Warden  Pilsijury  belonged  to  a 
family    of    cele])rated    prison    mana- 


gers. His  father,  Moses  C  Pilsbur}-. 
had  been  warden  of  this  prison  be- 
fore him.  P^or  almost  three  fourths 
of  a  centur\-  the  name  of  Pilsbury 
stood  i<.)>cmost  in  the  world's  list  of 
eminent  pri.^on  managers.  Amongst 
the  highe.-.t  and  noble.-.t  who  strove 
to  carry  forward  the  great  philan- 
thropic work  that  John  Howaid  be- 
gan, was  General  Amos  Pilsbury, 
whose  success  is  symbolized  in  mar- 
ble and  bronze,  and  whose  life  is  a 
part  of  our  national  history.  He  was 
the  leading  light  of  this  country  at 
the  International  Prison  congress  in 
London,  in  1S72.  It  was  he  who 
built,  and  for  twenty-eight  years  pre- 
sided over,  the  great  penitentiary  at 
Albany.  He  was  the  brother  of  John 
C.  Pilsbury.  As  boys,  they  played 
together  in  the  old  New  llampshire 
state  prison,  of  which  their  father, 
Moses  C.  Pilsbury,  was  warden  for 
seven  years  (iSiS-'25),  during  which 
the  institution  was  made  a  financial 
success,  and  in  which  the  Bible  was 
introduced  into  the  cells  of  the  con- 
victs; and  the  warden  himself  per- 
formed all  the  functions  of  a  chap- 
lain. Moses  C.  Pilsbury  was  subse- 
(luently  reelected  warden,  serving  suc- 
cessfully three  years  more  (iS37-'4o). 
John  C.  Pilsbury,  after  an  experi- 
ence of  twenty  }-ears  in  the  manage- 
ment of  penal  institutions, --with  his 
father  here  in  Concord,  and  with  his 
father  and  his  brother  at  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.,  also  at  Blackwell's  Is- 
land, and  elsewhere, — was  called, 
Jul}'  II,  1S70,  by  the  late  Cjovernor 
Onslow  vStearns, —  another  gruff,  able, 
old-school  gentleman, — to  ''straiglUen 
out"  the  affairs  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire state  prison,  which  were  then 
diifling  into  an  unfortunate  con- 
dition. 
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The  law  passed  in  June,  1S70,  gave 
the  appointment  of  the  warden  and 
the  management  of  the  prison  to  the 
governor  and  c^nincil.  enabling  tlicm 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  manner 
of  conducting  its  affairs.  Previous 
to  the  passage  of  th.is  law,  the  entire 
management  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  warden,  who  purchased 
all  supplies,  and  controlled  the  inter- 
nal affairs,  subject  only  to  such  sup- 
ervision as  could  be  exercised  b}'  a 
commitlee  of  the  council,  whose  au- 
thority was  limited.  The  new  war- 
den found  that  the  officers  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  con- 
victs, also  conveying  to  and  from 
them  communications  with  the  out- 
side world  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
watchfulness,  he  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  this  state  of  tiling.-  con- 
tinued. The  cells  of  the  con\icts 
were  found  to  contain  tools,  and  the 
discipline  generalh'  was  ])ronounced 
far  from  ideal,  lie  devoted  himself 
with  untiring  diligence  to  its  im- 
provement, reforming  various  abuses, 
and  securing  the  proper  objects  of  tlie 
institution. 

The  late  Thomas  A.  Pilsbury,  son 
of  John  C.  Pilsbury,  served  with  his 
father  as  deputy-warden  throughout 
his  administration  of  ten  years  (1870- 
'80),  and  was  reappointed  deputy  un- 
der Warden  P'^rank  vS.  Dodge,  in  iSSi, 
completing  in  all  eighteen  years'  ser- 
vice as  deputy-warden  of  our  state 
prison.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
he  Vv-as  a  splendid  prison  manager, 
with  a  natural  adaptation  to  the 
work.  He  was,  moieo\-er,  a  gener- 
ous-hearted, noble-.spirited,  upright 
man,  held  in  high  respect  and  affec- 
tionate regard  in  this  community. 

I/Ouis  I).  Pilsbury,  the  ])resent  sup- 
erintendent   of     the     reformatory    at 


Plackwell's  Island,  is  his  cousin,  and 
maintains  the  family  name  a^  a  su- 
perior drscinlinarian  and  thorough 
^'usine^"s  I'.ian. 

WardeTx  Dodge  was  a  kind-hearted 
gentleman,  with  considerable  experi- 
ence as  an  ofiker  and  understanding 
of  prisoners,  liaving  been  high  sheriff 
and  jailer  of  Merrimack  county,  and 
he  kept  the  prison  in  all  resjK-cts  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  that  had  been 
set  for  it.  Mr.  Dodge  was  a  kindly, 
genial,  honest  i)ublic  ofhcer,  holding 
the  co'iildence  and  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  prisoners  in  his 
charge,  and  spoken  of  universally 
with  praise  and  commendation.  His 
administration  was  a  successful  one. 

Col.  J.  Horace  Kent  came  next  in 
the  succession  of  wardens.  He,  too, 
had  been  a  sheriff  and  a  jailer,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
practices  of  ])risoners,  and  had  had 
much  to  do  with  hunian  nature  in 
various  forms  and  under  different 
conditions.  He  entered  upon  the 
work  fully  qualified  for  the  place, 
and  did  not  disap[)oint  the  governor 
and  council  from  whom  he  received 
the  appointment,  nor  the  jniblic  who 
v.ere  familiar  with  his  ability  and 
iiis  adaptation  to  the  exacting  posi- 
tion. 

His  successor.  Warden  Colbath, 
came  from  the  city  of  Dover,  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  at  the  hands  of 
Governor  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  with 
tlie  advice  of  his  council.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  with  a  valiant  war  record 
and  a  high  fraternal  standing.  His 
universal  courtesy  to  the  members  of 
the  newspaper  ])ress  and  to  the  public 
generally,  was  appreciated,  and  his 
incumbency  of  the  ofhce  of  warden 
v.as     character i/.ed     by    a    quietness, 
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efTicieiiC}-,  ai.d  fidelit\'  \vortli>-  of  more 
space  than  c:in  be  devoted  lo  liini  in 
an  article  of  Ibis  kind,  which  presents 
so  many  n,.M  •. s  and  t>)j/i^s.  any  of 
which  mi^ht  well  be  tb^e  excbiisive 
subject  for  a  separate  sketch. 

Clarence  Johnson  has  taken  occa- 
sion in  a  special  article  in  this  publi- 
cation to  pay  tribute  to  the  work  and 
worth  of  Nalunn  Robinson,  not  only 
as  an  exeriinlary  \/arden,  but  as  a 
builder  and  a  man. 

The  present  accei")table  head  of  the 
prison,  W^arden  Cox,  was  a  resident 
of  Manchester,  being  still  a  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  that  pros- 
perous city.  He  was  a  member  o^ 
its  common  council  in  iS9t-'92,  and 
was  a  representative  from  it  to  the 
state  legislature  in  iSS5-'S6.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  prepossessing  man.- 
ners,  stability  of  character,  and  of 
much  executive  abilit}*  and  force. 
To  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office 
he  is  devoting  himself  witli  painstak- 
ing diligence,  and  with  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  do  in  all  respects 
what  is  right,  and  to  treat  everybody 
fairly  and  justly. 

Samuel  D.  Robinson,  the  present 
deputy-warden,  v.dio  has  filled  that  po- 
sition under  tlie  three  se\-eral  wardens 
since  March  n,  18S9,  being  succes- 
sively reappointed,  was  previously  at 
the  prison  in  one  useful  capacity  or 
another,  from  May  1,  1S69,  to  1S80. 
The  fact  thr.t  he  has  been  retained 
is  the  best  encomium  that  could  be 
passed  upon  his  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion. He  was  a  good  soldier,  being 
a  member  of  the  h'ourteenlh  Regi- 
ment, New  Hampshire  \'olunteers, 
and  was  shot  at  Winchester,  Va., 
September  19,  18^)4,  and  will  carr>' 
to  his  grave  as  a  verification  of  irl^ 
braver}'     and      self-sacrifice     in     the 


cause  of  his  country,  the  unmistak- 
al>le  marks  of  an  impairing  wound. 

Charles  \V.  Davis,  Augustus  Ik'an, 
and  others,  served  as  deputy-wardens 
in  eaily  limes. 

The  succession  of  physicians  who 
have  served  the  institution  duiing 
varying  lengths  of  time,  comprises 
Sonne  of  the  ablest  in  the  state.  Such 
names  come  to  mind  as  those  of  Dr. 
ICzra  Carter,  Dr.  William  Prescolt. 
Dr.  Timothy  Haynes.  Dr.  Charles 
K.  V.  Hildreth,  Dr.  William  13.  Hid- 
den. Dr.  A.  A.  MouUon,  Dr.  Albert 
H.  Crosby.  Dr.  J.  W.  liarney,  Dr. 
F.  A.  Stillings,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
h'rench.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Walker,  and 
Dr.  A.  v..  I'mery. 

Dr.  Kdgar  A.  Clark,  the  present 
prison  physician,  who  has  been  reap- 
pointed under  succeeding  state  ad- 
ministrations since  1S91,  is  a  skilful 
and  competent  officer,  as  well  as  a 
kindly  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
His  professional  services  at  the  ]>rison 
during  his  incumbency  there  have 
been  dilisrenl,  unobtrusive,  and  sue- 
cessful. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  in- 
struct and  teach  the  prisoners,  and  to 
administer  to  them  such  advice  and 
consolation  as  he  may  deem  be->t  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  welfare  and 
reformation.  He  is  expected  to  con- 
duct religious  services  in  the  chapel 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  have  the  super- 
vision of  the  library,  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  warden  and  muler  his 
direction  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
discipline  and  for  the  best  good  of 
the  coiu-icts.  His  place  is  a  rever- 
ential and  fatherly  one.  and  such  is 
the  wide  discretion  with  which  he  is 
clothed,  and  the  privileges  open  to 
liim  that  he  may  be  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  \arious  ways,  and   many 
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of  the  chapuiins  hr.vt  dj voted  them- 
selves to  their  missions  at  the  institu- 
tion with  devout  fulcHt>'  and  zeal. 
An:ongst  those  who  have  held  llie 
position  are  the  following  named 
mir.isters  of  the  gu.^pcl :  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Bouton,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K.  Cnm- 
mings,  Re\-.  John  Atwood,  Rev.  Mr. 
Kclley,  Rev.  ICleazer  Smith,  Rev. 
Caleb  Brown,  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke, 
Rev.  Sullivan  Ilolman,  Rev.  Hosea 
Ouinby,  Rev.  Ji.  R.  Wilkins,  Rev. 
1).  C.  Kaston,  and  Rev.  C.  I..  Pink- 
ham. 

The  Rev.  Hleazer  Smith  lield  the 
chaplaincy  fourlcen  or  fifteen  years. 
He  and  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ouinby 
wrote  each  a  book  based  on  their 
prison  experiences,  that  of  the  former 
being  entitled  "  Nine  Years  Among 
the  Convicts ;  or  Prison  Remini- 
scences," and  that  of  the  latter,  '"The 
Prison  Chaplaincy,  and  Its  Kxperi- 
ences."  These  works  dealt  with  the 
moral  and  psychol'^gical  phases  of 
prison  hfe,  as  well  as  with  its  physi- 
cal and  material  aspects  and  needs, 
and  recited  incidents  in  the  experi- 
ence of  individual  prisoners. 

On  the  walls  of  the  warden's  office 
are  hung  the  portraits  of  many  of  the 
past  ofTicers  of  the  institution,  and  tlie 
room  is  an  interesting  picture-gallery 
of  the  men  who  liave  helped  to  make 
the  institution  what  it  is  in  mechani- 
cal, disciplinary,  and  moral  success. 

The  following  is  the  present  piison 
roster : 


Warden,  Charles  iC.  Cox. 

Deputy  warden,  Samuel  T),  Robinson. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  Chnrle.,  I,.  Pinkhani. 

Vhysician.  Edgar  A.  Clark,  M.  D. 

Steward,  Frank  J.  Sanborn. 

Hall  ofHcer,  Guy  C.  Mrirden. 

Overseers  in  shops  — yo~'.]/n  Martin,  M  ■ilin  A. 
Hadley,  Frank  Day.  Charles  L.  Waldro!i,  Mar- 
shall C.  Kvans,  GcorKe  X.  Nicholson. 


Gil  irds  Divd  O.  Raiid,  Walter  K.  Nudd, 
Gilbert  I\  R.uul,  Fred  .\.  Davis,  Waller  H. 
I'landers,  Ki!)^!nan  S.  Ilascltou. 

Nipht  watch  :  Sho]>s,  Natl  Wiptiiii  ;  hall, 
O.oriie    W.  Tiickey. 

Matron,  Mis.  }'A\:\  I'arnieiitcr. 

Engineer,  .\rchie  A.  Clouph. 

Messenger,  Williatti  II.  Price. 

The  fare  given  the  j)rison-crs  is 
I)lain,  wholesome,  and  well-cooked. 
The  articles  of  diet  are  varied  in 
some  details  from  season  to  season, 
and  e.Ktra  allowances  of  bread  are 
given  prison er>  who  make  applica- 
tion for  them  at  anj-  meal.  They 
are  also  given  certain  allowances  of 
tobacco.  The  following  is  the  pre- 
vailing order  of  food  : 

Sunday:  Breakfast— baked  beans,  brown  bread, 
and  coffee  ;  supper — rice  pudding,  flour  bread, 
molasses,  and  cocoa. 

Monday  :  lireakfast — flour  bread,  molasses,  and 
cofiee  ;  dinner — corned  beef,  vegetables,  and 
flour  bread;  supper— flour  br:;ad,  molasses, 
and  cocoa. 

Tuesday:  Breakfast — mush,  flour  bread,  and 
milk  ;  dinner — fish  hash,  vegetables,  and  flour 
bread;  supper  — flour  bread,  molasses,  and 
cocoa. 

Wednesday:  Breakfast  —  corned  beef,  warm 
brown  bread,  and  coffee  :  dinner — fresh  beef 
soup,  with  vegetables,  and  flour  bread  ;  sup- 
per— flour  bread,  molasses,  and  cocoa. 

Thursday:  Breakfast  —  oatmeal,  flour  bread, 
and  milk  ;  dinner—pea  soup  or  bean  soup, 
with  pork,  and  brown  bread  ;  supper— flour 
bread,  mola>ses,  and  cocoa. 

F'riday:  Breakfast— flour  bread,  molasses,  and 
coffee;  dinner-  -flsh  hash,  and  brown  bread, 
v.ith  fish.  Vegetables,  etc.;  supper  — flour 
bread,  molasses,  and  cocoa. 

Saturday:  Breakfast— meat  hash,  brown  bread, 
and  milk  ;  dinner — fresh  beef  soup,  with  veg- 
etables, and  flour  bread  ;  supper-  flour  bread, 
molasses,  and  cocoa. 

By  a  legislative  act  of  1S69,  the 
state  treasurer  is  made  treasurer  of 
the  prison,  and  Solon  A.  Carter,  who 
has  held  the  former  office  for  the  sev- 
eral years  last  past,  has  liad  thi.^  ad- 
ditional responsibility,  discb.arging  his 
obligations  satisfactorily  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects. 
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III  1SG9,  Governor  C'nslow  Stcar^.s. 
and  liis  council,  prepared,  with  the 
active  assistance  of  liis  private  secre- 
tary, Jacob  Heiiton,  Jr.,  a  series  of 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  cor.duct 
of  the  prison.  These  were  revised  and 
iniproved  in  1SS3,  and  have  rt-niaincd 
in  force.  I  do  not  know  that  any  con- 
siderable adverse  criticism  has  been 
made  on  them,  or  on  any  of  the  pre-' 
cepts  and  commands  enforced  at  the 
prison,  whether  at  tlie  instance  of  the 
governor  and  council,  or  emanating 
directly  from  the  officers  at  the  in- 
stitution. vSome  comment  has  been 
passed  upon  the  injunction  of  oblig- 
ing convicts  to  keep  their  eyes  down- 
cast. This  is  a  practice  not  generally 
in  vogue  in  such  institutions,  but  it 
is  favored  as  being  of  advantage  in 
procuring  satisfactory  discipline,  and 
the  keeping  the  minds  of  the  prison- 
ers from  alluring  objects  that  might 
lead  them  to  be  discontented,  or  ex- 
cite their  curiosity  ar.vl  passion. 

The  life  of  a  convict  is,  as  a  iide, 
simple,  silent,  regular,  uneventful, 
monotojious.  Certain  observances 
are  permitted  on  two  or  three  holi- 
days of  each  year,  such  as  music  or 
discourses  in  the  chapel,  and  special 
articles  of  food.  Certain  time  is  com- 
muted from  the  sentences  of  convicts 
for  good  behavior,  and  they  soon  real- 
ize that  there  is  notliing  to  gain,  but 
much  to  lose,  from  any  infraction  of 
the  requirements,  any  departure  from 
the  straightforward  path  of  duty  that 
has  been  marked  out  for  them,  the 
various  objects  to  be  attain-ed  having 
been  taken  into  careful  consideration. 
It  is  a  hard  life  at  best,  one  that 
wrecks  the  pride  and  disheartens 
many  a  man,  and  most  assuredly  one 
to  ];e  avoided.  Pun.ishment  is  less 
frequently  resorted  to  than  formerly, 


the  solitary  cells  being  only  seldom 
used.  'J'he  slide  is  an  arrangement 
to  lift  a  man  by  the  wrists  without 
injury,  althor.gh  the  pain  is  excru- 
ciating, and  four  minutes  is  the  ab- 
solute limit,  and  two  minutes  more 
than  the  average  man  could  endure. 
This  nioile  of  punishment  has  its  ad- 
vantages over  a  dark  cell  and  a  re- 
duced fare,  but  is  seldom,  if  e\-er, 
used  now. 

The  dress  of  the  convicts  is  the  one 
prescribed  lorig  ago,  of  alternate  red 
and  black  cloth,  half  of  each  garment 
being  of  one,  and  half  of  the  other. 

The  female  prisoners  occup\'  the 
south  wing  of  the  institution,  and 
are  employed  cooking  for  the  resi- 
dent officers,  uith  the  exception  of 
the  warden  and  deputy.  They  also 
make  and  repair  clothing  for  the 
nien.. 

Labor  is  considered  a  relief,  and 
not  an  adjunct  to  punishment.  Con- 
victs very  generally  are  glad  to  work. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  prison,  the 
state  employed  the  convicts,  but  for 
the  many  years  last  past  the  contract 
system  has  prevailed,  and  the  labor 
of  the  male  convicts  has  been  leased 
by  the  state  to  contractors  at  so 
much  eacli  ])er  diem,  the  price  var\'- 
ing  with  different  times  and  condi- 
tions, forty  cents  a  day  being  now 
allowed  per  man.  The  prison  force 
is  now  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  chairs,  the  present  contractors  be- 
ing Converse  ^S:  Whitney,  of  South 
Ashburnham,  Mass.,  and  from  600  to 
Soo  of  these  articles  are  made  daily. 
For  many  years  George  T.  Comins  was 
contractor  at  the  prisoii,  his  principal 
manufacture  being  bedsteads,  some- 
times as  many  as  375  a  day  being 
turned  out.  When  the  state  found 
work  for  the  convicts,  stone  was  cut, 
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lianiesses,  bools  ar.d  -hoes,  aiid  olb.er 
articles,  iiicliuliHi;  at  one  time  pitch- 
forks, \vere  made,  but  an  effort  lias 
Iccn  put  forlli  throughout  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  prisjii  to  carry  on  some 
Inisiness  there  that  would  not  come 
in  direct  competition  with  outsiders, 
and  thus  be  to  tlu-  detriment  of  th.e 
comnninity. 

One  of  tlie  touching  incidents  of 
recent  prison  life  v;as  the  presence 
there  of  a  mere  child,  a  brighi  little 
girl.  She  was  only  six  months  old 
when  she  was  taken  in  with  her 
mother,  who  had  been  sentenced  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  grew  to  be  a 
considerable  favorite  with  the  war- 
den and  others,  remaining  until  she 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  live  years 
of  age,  innocently  ruiuiing  in  and  out 
and  playing  within  the  shades  of  the 
gruesome  structure,  wlioll>'  uncon- 
scious of  the  blot  on  her  family  name. 

At  this  writing  there  are  175  p)ris- 
oners  in  the  institution,  of  whom  4 
are  women.  Stealing  and  attempt- 
ing to  steal  in  some  way,  inclusive 
of  burglary,  breaking  and  entering, 
and  liighway  robbery,  is  by  far  the 
most  prolific  crime.  Of  1S3  con\icts 
in  the  prison  last  year,  133  were 
natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  were  from  i  to  2S  each,  natives 
of  other  countries,  2S  being  from 
Canadi,  3  fmui  iCngland,  3  from 
Scotland,  4  from  Ireland,  6  from 
Nova  vScotia,  2  from  Italy,  and  r  each 
from  France  and  Denmark.  Sen- 
tences varied  from  i  year  to  30  years, 
the  greater  number  (49;  being  in  for 
a  term  of  3  years,  and  there  were  21 
for  5  years,  10  for  4  years,  25  for  2 
years,  21  for  i  year  an.d  i  day.  The 
daily  average  population  was  put 
down  at  175.  The  pardoning  power 
of  the  executive   has   been  generally 


ver>    c:niliouNly   exercised    and   with 
salutary  results. 

The  history  of  crime  r-.nd  an  anrdy- 
tical  examination  of  its  causes  aiul 
conditions,  and  the  rauiifications  and 
many  phases  of  the  great  subject  of 
criminology,  do  not  fall  witliin  the 
scope  of  this  narrative  article.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  fortunate  for 
the  ])ublic  and  the  prisoners  that  the 
managers  of  our  penitenliary  ha\'e, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  been  men 
of  emineTit  good  sense  and  practica- 
bility, rather  than  Utopian  theorists 
and  mistaken  sentimentalists,  vain  of 
publicity  and  anxious  for  conspicu- 
ousness.  There  may  have  been  re- 
grettable, and  possibly  culpable,  in- 
cidents in  the  inner  history  of  the 
prison,  but  the  institution  presents  an 
average  record  of  proju-iety,  whole- 
someness,  of  unparalleled  excellence 
and  success,  of  which  our  people  may 
justly  be  proud,  and  which  reflects 
honor  and  credit  upon  tlie  state,  inclu- 
si\-e  of  the  successive  administrations 
of  the  several  governors  and  councils 
under  which  the  prison  has  been 
maintained. 

There  ha\'e  been  no  Chcapes  from 
the  institution  since  September  11, 
1S69.  when  a  prisoner  b>'  the  name 
of  Joseph  Myres  was  trusted  to  go 
outside  of  the  old  i)rison  to  feed  the 
hogs  in  the  neighboring  stable,  as 
was  his  custom,  and  he  has  ever 
since  neglected  to  return.  The  rec- 
ord .shows  20  escapes  in  all,  begin- 
ning with  3  in  1 8 16.  The  wall  of 
the  old  prison  was  originally  low, 
and  tile  whole  structure  was  so  in- 
secure and  imperfect  tliat  escape 
was  comj^aratively  easw  Two  men 
crawled  up  and  out  through  a  ven- 
tilator in  the  roof,  another  made  a 
false    hand    with    which    lie    deceived 
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the  tuiiikcy,  he  thiiikir.i.v  the  prison-  Under  tiiis  iow  cross  piece  of  one  of 

er  was  in  liis  cell  while  he  was  hid-  the  big  doors  to  the  gate  in  the  sard, 

den  in  the  corridor.  for  a  distance    of  two  or  three    feet. 

The     most    remarkable     departnre  were  bored  small  holes  close  togetlier. 

was  that  of  the  famous  bank  robber,  Thc^e  holes   were   invisible   from  the 
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Maximilian  Shinburn,  alias 
"  >[ark  J^aker,"  alias  "Zim- 
merman," alias  "Smith.," 
alias  "Count  Shinburn," 
alias  many  other  things. 
On  the  day  of  his  escape, 
]3ecember  3.  1866,  the  con- 
victs were  formed  in  line, 
as  usual,  just  before  dark, 
and,  while  in  the  act  of 
marching  across  the  yard 
toward  the  prison,  vShin- 
burn  set  his  bucket  upon 
the  ground  and  ran  for  the 
gate.  The  alarm  was  innnediately 
given  and  the  guard  iipon  the  prison 
wall  discharged  his  musket  at  vShin- 
burn,    but    failed    to    hit    him.       He 


Alias  "  Mark  Baker." 
aliaj>  ■•  Zinuncrjnan." 
alias  ■■  Smith  "  alias 
■  "Coil  ntsh  ill  bur  11. "tie., 
for  thirty  year,-;  at  the 
htad  of  a  haini  of  ^kil- 
l"ul  br.nk  burglar*. 


inner  side  of  the  door,  not 
reaching  quite  through,  and 
they  were  so  close  up  under 
the  cross  piece  that  they 
could  not  be  seen  from  the 
outside,  unless  the  observer 
stooped  and  took  especial 
p  a  ins.  1 1  o  w  e  v  e  r,  the  y 
served  to  weaken  the  low- 
er end  of  the  plank  form- 
ing the  door,  so  that  wlien 
Shinburn  kicked  at  the 
right  point  they  broke,  and 
out  he  scud  like  a  frigh- 
tened cat.  He  evidently  knew  just 
when  aiKl  where  to  kick,  for  a  "pal  " 
with  a  fine  horse  and  carriage  was  in 
waitiiiiT   for  him,  and  he  was  driven 
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Tie    Escaoe   of   Ma»irrilian   Silnbuio,  ti.e   Noto'ious   Bark   Ceeit-e',   fionr,   t'r.e   'J.  H.  S'a'e   Pfiion     Deccn-tcr  2    i.':ff. 


reached  the   gate  where  he  knocketl  rapidly    awa\'.       That    he    had    helj) 

off  the  end  of  one  of  the  j^lanks  which  from    the    inside    was     suspected    by 

had  been  weakened  for  the  i)urpose  by  some,  and   tliat  he  had  valiant  assis- 

borings  under  a  cleat  on  the  outside,  taiice    on    the    outside    of  the    prison 
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\vas  very  cvidc-.t.  He  has  been  re- 
pealtdl}'  reported  as  incaicerated  in 
prison  elsewheie,  and  as  dead,  but 
whetlicr  tliis  is  a  part  of  Lis  cunnin;^ 
to  av.-rt  apprehension.  ^\-  wliether  h'c 
is  really  confined  or  gone  ironi  earth, 
is  not  positi\ely  known,  lie  was  an 
intellectual,  accomplished  C'lOrnian,  a 
cracksman /i?;- cM7vV/r;//r,  with  an  un- 
•equalled  record  of  wliolesale  bank- 
breakiui^  too  familiar  to  recount. 
He  has  never  been  recommitted  to 
this  prison,  however.  He  remarked 
when  the  officers  were  taking  him 
hitlier  that  he  might  remain  six 
months.  The  precaution  was  taken 
to  place  an  extra  lock  on  his  cell, 
but  it  availed  nothing.  He  was  out 
in  about  seven  months  from  the  time 
of  his  commitment. 

Inhere  was  a  little  old  mar.  at  the 
prison,  by  the  name  of  Augustus 
Thorndike,  who  is  said  to  have 
served  at  least  five  terms  there,  his 
great  criminal  penchant  being  the 
stealing  of  horses  and  oxen.  He  has 
an  additional  record  of  a  term  at  a 
<:ount3'-iarm  in  New  Hampshire,  be- 
sides repeated  jailings,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  recognized  not  long  ago 
ser\-ing  a  sentence  at  Deer  Island,  in 
Boston  li arbor. 

Another  convict,  by  the  name  of 
George  True,  found  the  prison  so 
poj.'ular  that  he  becam:^  an  inmate 
of  it  for  the  third  time,  and  is  now 
under  arrest  for  further  crime  (burg- 
lary) which  promises  his  early  re- 
turn. Generally,  however,  one  term 
is  thought  sufficient. 

Of  the  183  inmates  reported  last 
year,  149  could  read  and  write,  13 
could  read  only,  and  21  could  neither 


write  nor  read  ;  6s  claimed  to  have 
been  tein])erate  ;  115  admitted  them- 
selves to  have  been  intemperate;  23 
wore  under  twenty  years  of  age,  76 
between  twciily  and  thirty  years,  50 
between  thirty  and  forty  years,  24 
between  forty  und  fifty  years,  10  over 
fifty  ytars;  45  were  married  and  13S 
were  unmarried. 

The  General  Gilman  Marston  tramp 
law,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1S7S, 
seems  to  have  had  an  effect  upon  the 
number  of  inmates  at  the  institution, 
for  the  warden's  report  of  iSSo  shows 
a  decrease  of  29  during  the  year  next 
previous.  There  had  been,  howe\-er, 
a  revival  of  business  throughout  the 
country,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction. 

Prisoners  upon  their  discharge  are 
given  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  three 
dollars  in  cash,  and,  besides  this,  the 
Prisoners'  Aid  society  renders  ma- 
terial and  other  assistance,  and  is  de- 
serving of  high  commendation,  for 
the  philanthropic  work  that  it  has 
accomplished  i!i  its  goodly  province. 

The  health  of  the  convicts  has 
been  remarkably  good,  no  consider- 
able epidemic  having  prevailed,  and 
deaths  have  been  few.  There  have 
been  at  times  mnny  months  when  the 
hospital  was  not  occupied  ;  and  there 
has  also  been  a  great  freedom  from 
accident.^,  of  all  kinds. 


"A  prison  is  a  hou.^e  of  care, 
A  pi  ice  where  none  can  thrive, 
\  touchstone  tiue  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  men  alive. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right, 
.Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong, 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves. 
And  honest  men  among." 

—  /r:scri/>tii>n  on  thf  Old  Prison  of  F.Jinl'urgh. 
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HISTORi    OK    TIiH    vSLXTKl-XTlI    RHGIMI-.XT,    XJ'AV    HAMP- 
vSH.TRK    VOLrXTlvKRS. 

/»y  Adjutant  LutJwr   Tracy   roivtisoid. 

C  H  A  r  'I  i:  IvL    X I  \ ■ .  —  C  ■<  'rJin  iu\ f. 


j^^^^^jMH  close  of  the  sie-e  of 
W/r^^^^''  ^c»^^^^<^sonville  is  dc- 
i|(  v'^-rirY')  •  scribed  in  the  following 
^?i\V,^'  ;  words  bv  Comrade  J.  P. 
"^ '~"~^''""''"  Heath:  "One  morning 
when  looking  up  the  river,  we  saw  a 
hirge  quant!t>'  of  smoke,  whicli  we 
watclied  with  much  interest.  Soon 
three  or  four  large  river  steamers 
came  in  sight  ::nd  swiuig  in  toward^, 
us.  We  could  see  soldiers  on  board 
dressed  in  blue. 

'*  One  of  the  steamers  came  r.ear 
and  made  fast  just  a])Ove  the  fort  and 
commenced  rapldh'  to  un.load  her 
troops.  They  deployed  and  moved 
into  the  woods  at  fie  north.  Thty 
were  just  in  lime,  for  Green  was  ap- 
proaching, his  pickets  already  being 
in  sight. 

"  We  hailed  the  regiment  nearest 
us  and  asked,  '\\'here  are  you  from?' 
'Port  Hudson;  it  has  surrendered,' 
the}-  replied. 

'"Vv'e  asked,  'What  regiment  are 
you  of?'  Tliey  rej.lied,  '  Tlie  Eighth 
X'ew  Hampshire.'  They  asked, 
'What  regiiiient  are  }0u  of?'  Sev- 
eral of  us  replied,  '  We  are  of  the 
Sixteenth  X'ew  Hampshire.'  They 
then  said,  'Don't  fiie  again,  boys; 
we  will  take  care  of  }-ou  now.* 

"We  laughed  and  we  cried,  for  de- 
liverance had  come.  The  boys  be- 
longing to  the  gunl;oats  soon  landed 
and  came  into  the  fort.     Tliev  com- 


me.iced  to  hug  us  and  danced  about 
like  children,  siiying.  'Well,  boys,  you 
did  make  a  grand  fight." 

The  importance  of  holding  Don- 
aldsonvillc  against  the  enemy  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  soon 
as  Port  Hudson  surrendered,  Banks 
sent  the  troops  under  both  Generals 
Gardner  and  Weitzel  for  its  relief. 
General  Banks,  in  making  his  report 
to  General  Halleck,  says:  "Upon 
the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  I 
found  it  necessary  to  move  every 
available  man  to  DonaIdson\il!e  to 
dislodge  the  enemy." 

General  Emory,  in  his  report  to 
General  Banks.  sa>'s  :  "Our  victory 
at  Donaldsonville  was  a  brilliant  af- 
fair." In  his  report  to  Colonel  Ir- 
win. F,mory  uses  the  words.  "An 
heroic  and  brilliant  defense.'"  "There 
were,"  he  savs,  "two  reduced  com- 
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and  convalescents  sent  up  from  Xew 
Orleans  to  meet  the  enemy."  Tiiose 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men  with 
the  gunboats  repelled  the  assault  of 
the  enemy,  taking  one  hundred  and 
thirty  prisoners,  one  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, one  major,  two  captains,  live 
lieutenants ;  killing  and  wounding 
tliiee  hundred  and  fifty  men.  among 
wliom  were  Colonel  Phillips  and 
Gtlieis  of  high   rank. 

"By   this    repulse,  combined  with 
that   at  Ea   I'ourclie.   the  enemy  has 
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been  checkLtl  in  \\\>  niovenionl  upon 
Xew  Orleans  and  llie  attempt  to  cut 
connection  bt-iween  Jiatiks  and  his 
sv^Pi'lies  lias   nven   fr-isirated." 

Says  General  lianks  In  a  letter  to 
General  Knioiy  : 

"The  beh';\ior  of  Major  l^ullen 
and  the  troops  under  his  command 
at  Donaldsonville  was  most  credit- 
able, and  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
spirit  cf  the  c.rm}'.  It  's  a  ecmj^en- 
sation  for  the  disgrace  that  rests  upon 
Brashcar."  [He  refers  to  the  cap- 
ture of  that  place  with  all  its  stores 
by  the  Confederates  under  General 
Taylor.] 

The  official  report,  as  given  by 
General  Stone  to  General  Banks,  is 
also  highly  complimentary.  His 
words  aie,  "  Tlie  troop.-,  at  DonaUl- 
sonvi'le  made  one  of  the  mo.-t  brave 
and  galh:nt  defenses  tb.at  has  come 
within  my  experience."  General 
Stone  al-.o  recommended  for  promo- 
tion ever>'  oHicer  eng;iged  in  that 
defense. 

The  fighting  is  so  well  attested  in 
the  Confederate  records  and  has  been 
so  lightly  touched  upon  by  our  Fed- 
eral historians,  that  we  feel  justified 
in  i!itroducing  nearly  the  full  text 
01  tlie  following  re];ort  of  Brigadier- 
General  Thomas  Green  to  Major 
Louis  Bush,  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
c:al: 

riEADQlARTERS  FiRST  C.WALR  V  F.RIGADK, 

July  3,  1863. 

Major; — In  accordaticc  w'th  the  order  of 
General  Mouton  coniniaTidiiiy:  me  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Federal  fort  at  Donaldsonville, 
I  took  up  the  line  of  march  from  Thibodeaux 
ahou*.  eight  o'clock  at  right  with  Haru.nian's, 
Shannons,  and  Herbert's  regirnents  of  ny  bri- 
gade, and  Lane's,  Stone's,  and  Phillips's  regi- 
ments of  Colonel  Major's  brigade  and  Se:nme.s's 
battery. 

.A.ftirr  ninichiiiK  t;ie  entire  ni;.'}it,  I  encamped 
within  nine  miles  of  tlie  foit  about  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 


lUuiiin  thr  ?7th  I  rested  our  j.^d-.-d  tioops  and 
horses,  Ki^tUny.  all  the  information  whi<  h  could 
be  procured  relating  to  the  situaiiotj  of  the  fort, 
its  force,  defenses,  etc.,  etc. 

I  sent  Slont's  legimcut  to  the  east  of  the 
Vjayou  I.a  Fouiche,  and  ordered  him  lr»  ad- 
vance towards  Donaldsonville  on  the  bank  and 
.''.tlr?.ct  the  attt-nt'on  of  the  enemy,  av.d,  if  pos- 
sible, attack  him  on  that  side.  With  the  bal- 
p.ncc  ol  the  command  I  advanced  during  the 
night  of  tliC  27th  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
tlie  fort,  wlicre  1  dismounted  n.y  command. 

Having:  determined  on  the  plan  of  attack,  I 
called  the  ofllcers  commanding:  the  legituents 
together,  and  explained  to  then;  specifically 
tl'.c  position  each  one  was  to  occupy  in  the 
a-sault. 

Major  Shannon,  with  the  Filth  Texas 
Mounted  \'olu:itcers,  was  to  perf«.>rni  a  cir- 
cuit around  the  fort,  reach  the  Mississippi 
above  and  advance  down  to  the  stockade  of 
upright  timbers  set  in  the  ground  between  the 
levee  and  the  water's  edge  and  then  make  an 
entrance. 

Colontrl  Hardeman,  with  the  F'ourth  Tex?s 
^lounted  Volunteers,  was  to  move  up  the 
bayou  road  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  fir- 
ing of  Shannon,  or  of  the  enemy,  he  was  to 
assault  the  fort  at  the  water's  <^d,%.t,  along  the 
stockade  and  simultaneously  with  Shannon  to 
make  an  entrance  through  the  stockade  and 
with  Shannon  assault  the  garrison,  hand  to 
hand. 

Phillips,  Lane,  and  Herbert,  with  their  regi- 
ments, were  to  envelop  the  works,  moving  up 
around  them  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  shoot- 
ing down  the  cannoneers  and  their  supporters 
from  the  ramparts  at  a  distance  of  only  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet. 

Major  Shannon  encountered  the  pickets  of 
the  enemy  and  a  fire  was  opened  upon  him  by 
the  artillery  of  the  fort. 

He  advanced  t-j  the  stockade,  driving  the 
enen:y  from  it  and  firing  upon  them  through 
tlieir  own  port-holes.  He  pushed  a  part  of  his 
me;»  over  their  works,  the  men  heljiing  each 
other  over;  the  balance  of  his  men  moved 
around  the  stockade  throu^ih  the  shallow 
water,   into  the  fort. 

Hearing;;  the  small  arms  (jf  Major  Shannon 
amid  the  ruar  of  aitillcry,  I  ordered  an  advance 
of  the  whole  line.  The  fight  was  desperately 
contended  on  every  part  of  the  giound. 

Colonel  Hardeman,  with  the  Fourth  Texas. 
being  unable  to  control  his  guide,  was  delayed 
in  his  attack  on  the  La  Fouiche  side  until 
nearly  daylight,  but  his  casualties  show  with 
what  determined  courage  that  veteran  regi- 
ment stood  it-i  g'ound  aft«T  it  came  into  action. 

The  attack  on  the  fort  was  made  before  light, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  moinjiig,  (or  the  purpose 
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of  preventing:  llu:  gunboats,  from  hei::;i  in  nd- 
vnnce.  We  wct'.-  '.lot  rci>i:1sed  ui'.til  utr  foiiiul, 
after  pcttinp:  irt  >  the  stocknclc,  tli.it  there  wiis 
yet  a  ditch  to  cioj^s:,  runtiinp  in  front  of,  ami 
p.Talltl  \\ilh,t*;c  tiver.  At  Ibis  ditcli  a  most 
dc-^pcratc  ngbt  ei^ued  bet\vc«^n  the  conniirii-.d-.i 
of  Shannon  and  Vhillips  and  the  enemy. 

Our  men  here  nsed  brickbats  upon  the  heads 
of  th-c  ctK'uiy,  \^ho  retTrrncdthe  sauie.  Capl  lin 
Killorgh  and  Lieut  nant  Land  and  other  ofTi- 
cers  and  men  were  wounded  on  tlieir  heads 
with  bricks  thrown  by  the  enemy,  wliich  had 
first  been  thrown  by  our  men.  Tliere  never 
was  more  desperate  courage  displayed  than 
was  sliown  by  oiir  men  engaged  in  this  as- 
sault. The  enemy  have  been  shown  an  ex- 
ample of  desperate  courage  which  will  not  be 
without  its  effect.  [We  wonder  if  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  tlic  biave  defenders  inside 
the  fort.] 

We  fought  iioui  two  o'clock  a.  m.  until 
daylight  without  intermission,  and  our  dead 
and  wounded  show  the  desperation  of  the 
rssault.  The  garrison  contained  between  five 
and  six  hundred  I'ederals.  [Oh,  no;  only  one 
hundred  and  eightj'.] 

At  daylight  I  sent  a  ^lag  C  truce,  asking  pev- 
missivii  to  p'ck  ip  our  wounded  and  bury  oir 
dead,  which  was  refused,  as  I  expected.  ZMy 
object  in  sending  a  flag  so  early  was  to  get 
away  a  great  number  of  our  men  who  had 
fotmd  a  little  shelter  near  the  enemy's  works 
and  who  would  undoubtedU'  be  taken  pris- 
oners. As  it  was.  I  must  have  saved  a  hun- 
dred men  by  instructing  my  flag  of  truce 
officer  as  he  approached  the  fort  to  order  our 
troops  still  there,  away. 

We  mourn  the  fall  of  niatiy  of  our  bravest 
and  best  officers  and  men,  among  tlieni  ^Slajor 
Shannon,  Captain  Ragsdale,  Lieutenants  Darby 
and  Cole  of  the  Fifth,  Major  Ridley  of  Phillips's 
regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Cartwright  of  the 
Fourt'n,  and  other-. 

Had  the  fort  fallen  into  oi:r  hands.  1  am  sat- 
isfied, with  a  little  work  on  it,  wo.  could  have 
hjld  it  again-t  all  the  gunl.oats  lelow  I'oit 
Hudson. 

Its  capture  and  occupation  would  dotibtkss 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  inconve- 
nience to  the  Federal  army  besieging  Port  Hud- 
son. In  this  view  much  risk  was  justified  in 
its  attempted  ca])ture. 

This  report  of  Grcei'  was  sent  to 
Major-General  Taylor,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Richmond  with  tliesc 
comments : — 

"Personal  observation  satisfies  me 
that  no  engagement  during  this  war 


has  illiLstralod  more  signally  the  des- 
pciate  valor  of  Confederate  troops 
than  the  attack  on  this  position. 

". Although  the  attack  mn}'  have 
been  in  some  respects  au  unwise  one, 
1  am  not  disposed  to  attach  the 
siigiitcst  cen.-5nre  Ui  ^o  gali.ant  a  sol- 
dier as  General  Green,  whose  dispo- 
sition is  to  attack,  the  enem}-  wher- 
ever iie  finds  him." 

'J'hese  reports,  taken  from  the  otfi- 
cial  records  of  the  Coniederacy.  while 
recording  the  courage  of  their  troops 
equally,  though  indirectly,  extol  the 
courage  of  the  brave  and  resohite 
defenders  of  Donaldsonville,  for  the 
desperate  fighting  of  which  the  Con- 
federates boast  must  have  been  met 
by  equally  desperate  fighting  by  the 
few  IVjderal  troops  who  confronted 
tb.en:.  The  stor>'  of  that  defense, 
unless  fully  confirmed  by  ofTicial  re- 
ports from  both  Federal  and  Con- 
federate sources,  could  hardly  be 
believed. 

Here  were  one  hundred  and  eighty 
nvrii,  the  majority  of  whom  had  be- 
fore this  scarcely  been  under  fire,  the 
majority  of  Vvhom  were  just  out  of 
the  liospitals  of  New  Orleans,  con- 
fronted by  six  regiments  and  one 
battery  commanded  by  as  brave  ofh- 
cers  as  ever  led  Confederate  troo])s. 
Our  men  were  so  scantily  ofricered 
th;.t  one  of  the  Sixteenth  privates 
on  the  morning  after  the  first  night's 
fighting  was  appointed  acting  ser- 
geant and  put  in  command  of  the 
squad  that  defended  the  stockade 
runuing  from  the   fort  to  the  river. 

1'he  fighting,  a  part  of  the  time, 
was  hand  to  hand  ;  the  men  used 
brickbats  when  lying  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  embankment  that  .sepa- 
rated th.em  from  the  enemy.  The 
enemy   tried   foul   means,    as   well    as 
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fair.  Xeai-  inoniin!.:  ot  the  first 
night's  l"ig:ht,  a  squad  of  the  enemy 
said,  ''We  wish  to  siuieiider."  vSev- 
cral  of  oiu  1110  \  r.iounted  the  parapet 
to  iccei'.e  then  ;aid  were  in^iaHlly 
fired  upon.  Tliey  did  not  forget  tliis 
pie-^e  of  rowardice  and  treacher\-,  lor 
when  a  flag  of  truce  a  Httle  later  ap- 
peared, the  bearer  of  it  was  shot,  as 
were  two  others  who  appeared  on  a 
similar  mis'. ion.  This  was  not  right 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  but 
our  men.  liad  been  fooled  ;  they  re- 
solved not  to  be  fooled  again,  rules 
of  war  or  no  rules  of  war. 


'i'here  wns  si  ill  sounding  iji  their 
cars.  too.  the  words  of  General  Crreen. 
"  Xo  prisoners  will  be  taken."  It 
w  as  a  figlit  for  life,  and  those  of  tin- 
Si  xteenth  who  were  engaged  in  that 
defense  certainly  showed  just  as  good 
fighting  material  as  was  ever  shown 
by  tlie  "(Gallant  Second"  of  Xcw 
ilainpshire,  or  by  the  "Fighting 
Fifth"  of  X'ew  Hampsh.ire,  or  by 
the  "  I'nsurpassed  Fjghlh  "  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  or  by  any  oilier  regi- 
ment that  ever  fought  in  an  open 
field  or   in  defense  of   a  beleac^uered 
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ir) -1  X    order  to    complete  the 

■^  .1 
>^^/-  >     Story  of  the  fall  of  Don- 

'X^\  aldsonville  it  was  nec- 
ul^^  ^  essary  to  anticipate  the 
"""^  ^'  fact  that  Port  Hudson 
capitulated  just  before  the  siege 
of  Donaldsonville  was  raised.  We 
must  now  return  for  a  few  moi'ients, 
and  in  doing  so  will  take  a  broad 
outlook  of  military  affairs  as  the_v 
appeared  the  last  of  June  and  first  of 
July,  1S6:,. 

At  no  otiier  time,  perhaps,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  there 
been  so  great  uneasiness  throughout 
the  country.  Muliitudcs  of  our  peo- 
ple were  discouraged.  Mourirng  for 
the  dead  was  in  the  city  mansion  and 
mountain  hamlet.  Great  peace  meet- 
ings under  the  auspices  of  Fernantlo 
Wood  and  others  \vere  held  in  Coop- 
er Institute,  Xew  York.  In  a  few 
months,  the  time  for  wliich  thou- 
sands  of     our     troops    had    enlisted 


would  expire,  and  apparently  there 
were  none  to  take  tlieir  place. 

In  Indiana,  mobs  were  resisting  the 
drafts,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  confessed 
that  it  was  doul)tfuJ  if  they  could  be 
enforced  in  X'ew  York  or  Boston. 
The  restoration  of  McClellan  was  ve- 
hemently urged.  Foreign  powers 
were  on  the  point  of  interfering  and 
that  meant  the  recognition  and,  likely 
enough,  the  success  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. Pope  Pius  IX.  sent  his  con- 
gratulations to  Jefferson  Davis,  De- 
cember 3.  iSf)3:  a  photograph  copy 
of  that  original  communication  is 
now  in  t>ie  hands  of  the  historiaii  of 
the  Sixteenth. 

Desertions,  tl'at  had  been  increas- 
ing to  an  alarming  extent,  were  mul- 
tijjlied,  though  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  in  justice  to  all,  it  should  be  said 
that  95  per  cent,  of  the  desertions 
wei'c  from  annmg  foreign-lioin  vol- 
unteers. 
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Tlie  nu^nlh  of  May  had  brouc^lU 
llic  defeat  at  Cliancciloisville.  Tlieii 
followed  the  retreat  of  a  dispiriteil 
army  a»:r  ,iss  the  Ranpaha'niioek 
'1  he  iii ndc^n^lh  ol  June  loiiiul  the 
eiieinx-  witli  a  powerful  army  in  the 
stale  of  i'eiuisyU'aiiia.  The  entire 
Army  of  the  Potoniae  and  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  were  imperiled. 

In  the  West  and  vSouth\\L\^t  the  out- 
look WIS  scaicel>'  less  gloomy  and 
disheartening-.  The  naval  attaek  on 
Cliarleston  was  a  failure.  Fort  Mc- 
Alister,  lield  by  the  Confederates, 
had  resisted  all  attempts  to  capture 
it.  Burnside  had  been  outgeneraled 
and  checked  iu  his  Tennessee  cam- 
paign. Rosecrans  was  making  no 
progress  against  the  Confederates 
under  General  l^ragg.  Tb.e  eneiny. 
cross'ng  the  Ohio  river,  triumphantly 
invaded  the  state  of  Indiana,  and 
there  were  no  awailable  troops  to 
intercept  them.  Grant  had  sur- 
rounded Mcksburg,  beginnirig  the 
siege  in  May,  but  on  the  first  of  Jul}' 
31,000  resolute  men  opposed  him, 
avowing  their  purpose  to  starve  or. 
mule  meat  sooner  than  surrender. 

Galveston,  Texas,  had  been  re- 
captured by  ?\Iagrnder,  which  gaxe 
the  Confederates  valuable  stores  and 
an  open  seaport.  The  condition  of 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  during 
tlie  month  of  June  and  the  fir--5t  of 
July  at  other  points  was  equally  un- 
promising. Twice  had  our  troops 
been  repulsed  before  Port  Pluuson, 
with  an  aggregate  loss  of  nearly  four 
thousand  men.  Our  ranks,  too,  were 
rapid!}'  depleting  by  sickness  and 
death. 

In  our  own  regiment,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  a  day  passed  without  its 
death  records.  General  Gardner  in 
Port  Hudsou  seemed  in  no  liaste  to 


surrender,  though  twice  iiuited  to 
do  so.  It  is  tiue  that  his  com'.nuni- 
cation's  with  the  outside  world 'were 
cut  off  au'l  his  supplies  were  much 
reduced,  l.)Ut  he  was  so  strong  in 
numbers  that  wc-  did  not  know  how 
sC)oii  he  nn'ght  a.^sume  the  aggressive, 
arid  he  was  so  ver^/  strongly  en- 
trenched, his  fortincations  were  so 
f  a  u  1 1 1  e  s  s  1  y  constructed ,  and  the 
ground  inside  was  so  admirably 
adapted  for  the  nm'ement  and  mass- 
ing of  troops,  that  he  had  nc>thing 
or  but  little  to  fear  from  assaults  out- 
side. It  is  prett}'  evident  that  on 
the  first  of  July  Gardner  had  about 
as  many  cffcctiic  men  within  the  for- 
tifications as  Banks  could  command 
outside. 

Extending  the  view,  we  find  that 
after  Green's  first  repulse  at  Donald- 
sonville  he  erected  masked  batteries 
at  different  points  on  the  river,  men- 
aced our  Tiavigation  and  threatened 
to  cut  our  base  of  supplies. 

General  "Dick"  Ta>lor,  Ger.eral 
Mouton,  and  Colonel  Major  moved 
ag;ainst  Brashear  City,  which  was  but 
feebly  garrisoned,  and  with  scarcel\ 
any  resistance  captured  it,  June  22, 
together  with  all  the  personal  and 
general  baggage  of  our  trooijs  that 
had  been  stored  there. 

In  Cieneral  Taylor's  report  to  Geii- 
eial  Boggs  he  says,  "The  quantity 
of  (juartermaster.  commissary,  and 
ordnance  stores  captured  exceeds 
belief."  In  another  report  he  says. 
■'  We  have  captured  supplies  enough 
to  last  during  the  rest  of  the  war." 
He  also  aiUU,  "In  money  \"alue  m\' 
capture  at  ]>rashear  City  is  worth  to 
the  Coufederac>  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

By  what  oversight  tiiis  vast  amount 
of  property  had  been  left  thus  exposed 
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lias  never  yet  been  reported.  l\.:lu- 
iiately,  the  Sixti-ciilli  on  its  return 
from  Butte  a   la   Rose  ti-)ok  alouo   its 

o 

baggage,  soi;'.  ,•  of  which  was  at 
Brar,hear  Cit\-.  though  most  uf  it  h.ad 
been  stored  at  Algiers. 

After  the  capture  of  Ih'a.-^hear  City, 
a  dctachrient  of  Taylor's  troops 
moved  along  the  Western  railroad 
toward  Xew  Orleans  and  reach  a 
point  ;vithin  twe  it\--fi\c  miles  of  that 
city.  July  4,  (jeueral  Emory  wrote 
to  General  Banks,  as  we  have  slated, 
that  he  must  send  him  troo]-)S  or  the 
enemy,  Green  from  the  north  and 
Taylor,  Mouton  and  Major  from  the 
Vv-est  Avould  ca|)ture  the  city  in  spite 
of  any  defense  he  could  make.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
South-ACit. 

Thus,  after  fighting  with  varied 
success  for  30  months,  our  national 
affairs  seemed  darker  and  more  dis- 
couraging than  ever  before. 

Who  thai  then  lived,  ha\iiig  one 
spark  of  patriotism  in  his  bosom,  did 
not  tremble  for  the  American  repub- 
lic ?  Defeat  at  one  or  two  points  ap- 
})arent]y  would  have  changed  at  that 
juncture  the  entire  results  tliat  fol- 
lo^^ed. 

But  we  must  add  that  somehow  our 
boys  were  not  altogether  disheartened. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  did  not 
know  I  lie  v/orst. 

The  calculation  as  to  the  time  of 
our  enlistment  that  had  been  made 
\vas  that  our  recririient  ought  to  have 
left  Loinsiana  for  home,  June  15. 
But  all  talk  as  to  the  expiration  of 
our  term  of  service  during  those  dark 
hours  was  at  an  end. 

We  \vere  tliere  on  tlie  field,  and 
thougli  d\-ing  dail}'  were  to  rv:m:Mn 
willingly,  if  not  cheerfully,  until  Port 
Hudson  was  taken,  or  until  we  were 


defeated.  We  liad  not  the  remotest 
thought  of  leaving  our  comrades  of 
other  regiments  while  the  priiicip.al 
<.il.jeet  for  whic-li  we  had  gone-  to  the 
Department  01  the  C/ulf  was  not  ac- 
complished. 

Aljuut  one  luindred  and  fift\-  miles 
north  of  us  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
besieging  Vicksburg  was  one  of  the 
lea^t  d_monstrati\e  but  mo>t  remark- 
able military  geniuses  this  world  has 
known.  lighting  to  him  was  no 
pastime,  but  the  discharge  of  a  most 
solemn  duty.  He  fought  that  there 
might  be  peace.  To  him  even  the 
insignia  of  war  were  distasteful. 
While  visiting  foreign  lands,  though 
repeatedly  urged,  he  uniformly  re- 
fused to  witness  military  pageants. 
He  was  courageous,  persistent, 
shrewd,  skilled,  and  supremely  pa- 
triotic. "He  had  the  patience  of 
fate  and  the  force  of  Thor."  A  sin- 
gle saying  that  fell  from  his  lips  is  a 
key  to  his  military  life  : 

''If  a  battle  is  inevitable,  be  the 
first  to  strike  anrl  never  scare." 
''When  in  doubt,  mo\-e  to  the  front," 
was  another  of  his  maxims.  In  a 
letter  to  his  father  he  wrote,  '''  I  never 
ex])ect  to  have  an  army  whipped, 
unless  it  is  badl\-  whi])ped  and  I 
can  't  help  it." 

Hi~^  mind  was  as  comprehensi\e  as 
that  of  Napoleon,  but  he  was  unhke 
Napoleon  in  tliat  he  had  no  selfish 
purposes  to  subserve. 

We  liave  time  to  watch  the  asceu- 
dene\-  of  his  >tar  only  for  a  moment, 
and  \\\A\  do  thi.  because  he  it  was 
who  not  only  conquered  \'icksburg. 
but  relieved  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps  from  its  perilous  situation,  and 
rendered  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  not 
onl\-  j)0>sil.)le  but  certain. 
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General  G;aiit  left  Xcw  L\ulha,.;e 
in  A])ril.  In  20  tlays  lie  niarclicd 
200  miles,  fought  five  battles,  took 
V">  cannon  and  6.oo<>  pri'^ioners.  de- 
stroyed Peni.bo^ Ion's  con.ununication. 
and  then  drove  him  to  the  wall. 
Grant's  loss  in  kill-d.  wounded,  c^nd 
missing  \va>  only  ^  ooo.  Xo  better 
campaign  ever  was  planned  or  exe- 
cuted :  the  people  for  the  fir>t  time 
in  ^ix  month -^  were  exultant.  A 
military  genius  had  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  republic. 

Grant  reached  \'icksburg  in  Ma>'. 
To     capture     it     was     his     purpose. 


would  l:ave  been  insurniountalde. 
'  W'lun  do  >ou  expect  to  take  the 
city  ?"■  tauntingly  asked  a  female 
secc^sioiiist.  "  1  can.  'l  tell  exactly." 
.said  Grant,  "  l>ut  I  shall  .stay  till  I 
do,  if  it  takes  30  years."  His  invinci- 
l>:e  jnupo>e  was  irresistible,  and  Jul> 
4,  two  months  after  the  siege  began, 
the  stars  and  stripes  wa\ed  over  this 
"  C/ibraliar  of  the  Con.lederacy." 

In  its  capitulation  there  were  sur- 
rendered to  errant  15  generals.  31,600 
soldiers,  172  cannon — '"the  greatest 
capture  of  men  and  armament  ever 
made  at  one  time  since  the  invention 


Tliere    were     delays,    obstacles,    and     of  gunpowder,  if  not  since  the  crea- 
interferences    which    to    manv    men     tion  of  man." 


Note. — The-  auiiiurclt. 


>e5tion.s  o.-  cotio>.tions  iv'AW  a.ny  c  :iir;; 
{To  be  cont!nHeii.\ 


of  tlie  Sixteenth  or  ariv  other  regiment. 


BOAT    SOXG. 

Hv  Laura  JK  Xichols. 


Come,  IyO\-e,  come  I 
The  sun  sinks  low; 
Haste,  Dvar,  ha.stc  I 
The  soft  winds  blow  ; 
The  boat  swings  near, 
And  away  we  glide, — 
My  Love  and  I, — 
And  the  lake  is  wide. 


Far  and  away, 

Like  a  leaf,  we  float ; 

Soft  as  a  ki.->s 

The  waves  lap  the  boat : 

Dark  on  the  gold 

Of  tlie  sun-.steeped  wc>t, 

Like  a  fortre>s  old. 

Is  the  mountain  crest. 


Pine  bought  murnuir. 
The  birds  chirp  low. 
Sing.  Love,  sing  I 
As  I  lightly  row  ; 
Cahnly — sweetly — 
The  day  is  done. 
And  stars  are  gleaming 
One  bv  one. 
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Coiulucttd  by  Fjed  (7<>r<'//.'if.  State  Sitpcri)itc?i(it')tt  of  r:tt'iic  Instruction. 


OVERWORK.' 

\Cc,n:n.l.d.\ 

By  A.  H.  Camplh'lL  /'//.  D. 

In  regard  to  the  sixth  question,  should  study  at  home  during  last  half- 
"  Should  chilciien  belov.'  the  high  year  of  grammar  school  in  order  to 
school  study  ouiside  of  school  hours,  become  accustomed  to  high  school 
and    if    so,     how     much?"     there    was     work." 

great  unanimit}-  of  opinion.      Here   the  With   one  exception,  all   the   teachers 

or^inions    of    teachers,    v.uperintendents,     gave  an  a.hrmative  answer  to  tiiis  ques- 
a.id  physicians  were  in  accord.  tion.      Some  modify   the    answer,    how- 

Xo  superintendent  gives  an  unquali-  e\er,  with  such  expressions  as  *'  But 
fied  "  Xo.*'  One  says,  "  X'ot  to  any  little",  '' Only  collaterally  and  incident- 
great  extent  "  ;  another,  •' X'ot  as  a  rule,  ally."  One  writes:  "1  think  children 
Strong  children  may  study  one  hour  per  below  the  seventh  grade  should  study 
day"':  another, ''  Certainly  but  little,  if  none  out  of  school.  Let  them  play, 
any;  no   regular  lessons  should   be   as-     work,  and  be  young  animals." 

The  (opinions  of  the  pliysicians  are 
somev.hat  at  variance  v.ith  one  another 
a!ul  with  the  others  reporting.  One 
says  '"  Xo  "  :  another,  '-As  a  rule,  no"; 
others  say,  '*  IJut  little",  "  JJoys  a  little, 
girls  not  any",  "An  hour  or  so  will  not 
injure".   *' What   is   needed  to   mnintain 


signed  to  be  Icrned  at  houie,  except 
in  the  higliest  grammar  grade."'"  He 
further  adds  :  '•  In  twelve  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  grammar  master  1  never 
assigned  a  regular  lesson  to  be  learned 
out  of  school.  At  the  same  time,  many 
pupils  did  study  at  home  to  supplement 
the   study   in    school.     'I'he    results,   so     a  fair  standing." 

far   as    proficiency   at    the    end    of    the  The   general   verdict   from  all  classes 

course  were  concerned,  were  fully  as  taken  at  an  average  seems  to  be  that 
good  as  in  schools  which  required  much  children  above  the  sixth  grade  should 
work    at    home."     One    says:    '*  I'upils     study  out  of  school  from  one-half  to  one 

*  Address  bcf(jre  the  Merrimack  X'alley  Teachers'  Assoclatiun,  at  N.-\shi:a,  N.  Jf.,  M..y  i,  1.^97. 
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and  one-bnlf  hours,  ih'.  work  in  scliool 
occupying  about  in  c  hours.  Sovt-ral 
wcu'.ld  have  one  lesson  learned  oiiiside, 
a  nimiber  would  h.'i\-?  outside  5l'idy 
bepin  \vi«h  a  !^,a!f-iiOMr  s  vaak  durini; 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixili  )(.ur-.  in  school.  A 
very  few  v.ould  have  tliC  time  of  outside 
study  extendv'd  to  two  or  more  iiours 
when  pupils  reach  the  grammar  school. 

The  seventh  and  last  question  was  ; 
"How  many  hours  should  high  srhool 
students  work  daily,  including  recita- 
tions ? '' 

As  regards  tlie  time  element  of  sauh 
in  the  high  school,  there  was  no  great 
diversit}'  of  opinion  among  superintend- 
ents and  teachers. 

Tv.o  gave  the  length  of  time  for 
stud}',  including  time  of  recitations,  as 
five  hours;  about  ten  per  cent,  gave 
six  or  six  and  one-half  hours;  fifty  p':r 
cent,  gave  six  to  eiglit  hours,  an  a\er- 
age  of  seven  hours ;  thirty  per  cent., 
seven  to  nine  hours,  an  average  of 
eight  hours ;  one  gave  eight  to  ten 
hours.  The  general  average  was  about 
seven  and  one-half  hours.  The  physi- 
cians f a\  orerl  a  less  number  of  hours 
for  studv.  the  limits  given  being  five 
and  eight,  and  the  general  a\erage 
about  six  and  one-half  hou.rs,  an  hour 
less  than  the  time  as  gi\en  by  the  edu- 
cators. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  the 
average  tim.e  spent  in  htudy  and  reci- 
tation in  the  high  schools  of  Hoston, 
Providence,  and  litchburg,  during  the 
five  days  of  the  forty  weeks  in  th.e 
school  year,  is  se\en  and  one-fourth 
hours  daily,  of  which  from  two  hours  to 
two  and  one-quarter  are  spent  outside 
the  school.  A  few  statements  not  clas- 
sified above,  but  called  out  ind;rectl\- 
by  the  questions,  contain  such  valuable 
hints  for  teachers  that  I  quote  them 
here. 


A  sujieriniendc  nt  says:  *' Tlie  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher  is  a  factor  in 
the  health  of  llie  child.  The  nervous 
tenclier  who  frets,  scolds,  and  irritates 
(alas  I  there  are  many)  is  an  enemy  to 
good  health  and  good  nature.  The 
teacher  who  Inspires,  smiles,  and  is  ever 
serene,  is  like  a  sunny  day  and  an  in- 
vigorating   air — a    constant    tonic.'' 

A  teacher  writer:  "  I  lie  answers 
given  are  intended  to  apply  to  children 
in  good  health.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
children  of  less  than  average  strength 
are  injured  by  trying  to  do  the  work 
performed  by  others  more  robust.  Our 
rigidly  graded  schools  make  no  pro- 
vision for  pupils  physically  weak,  but 
strong  in  ambition.  The  dt-sire  to 
mark  high,  to  graduate  v;ith  one's  class, 
or  to  take  a  prize,  may  work  a  serious 
injury  to  an  ambitious  child  who  is  not 
strong.  In  my  school  I  have  always 
watched  such  pupils  and  advised  with 
parents  whenever  the  scholar  was  ap- 
proaching the  danger  point.  I  tliink 
our  system  should  be  so  anangcd 
that  children  not  physically  or  mentally 
strong  may  be  able  to  remain  in  school 
with  protlt  and  without  injury,  and  that 
their  necessarily  slow  pace  may  not  hold 
hack  bright,  strong  scholars.  This  vould 
be  done  by  having  more  te.-.cliers  and 
arranging  for  the  individual,  rather  than 
for  tlie  crowd.  I  would  remove  all  com- 
petitive markings  and  rely  upon  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Much  of 
the  present  rigid  classification  should 
be  discontinued."  lie  says  further: 
"One  thing  which  does  try  the  nerves 
and  exhaust  the  strength  of  both  teach- 
ers and  scholars  is  our  present  system 
01  miscalled  discipline.  Any  system  of 
discipline  wJiich  is  applied  to  tiie  out- 
side, which  concerns  itself  with  pre- 
venting disorder  by  applying  penalties, 
and  which  represses  all  childish  spirit 
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and  coni[)(jls  children  to  ever  fac<: 
front,  to  keep  \\\  positiui;,  lo  ko«.p  siep, 
and  all  the  pctly  things  which  are 
done  under  discij^line,  is  encii'.:h  to 
break  down  ihe  he.iilij  of  a  Ftrong 
child." 

I  have  in  this  pape"  quoted  at  length 
from  leading  educators  and  \  hysicians 
who  are  better  situated  and  qualified  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  this 
subject  than  J  myself.  The}-  are  rep- 
resentative men  in  ilieir  professions,  of 
large  and  varied  experience,  and  their 
opinions  should  have  much  weight  witli 
us  in  determining  our  course  in  relation 
to  the  questions  discussed. 

In  many  places  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  later  years  as  re- 
gards the  consideration  in  whicli  teach- 
ers and  pupils  mutually  hold  one  an- 
othc".  Formerly,  the  relation  b-.tween 
the  t\.o  was  one  of  enmity.  The  pupils 
looked  upon  the  teacher  as  their  natural 
enemy,  while  the  teacher  consideied 
himself  as  the  iasV<master  and  go^-ernor, 
and  was  apparently  delighted  to  tind  an 
opportunity  to  assert  his  authority  by 
intiicting  punii.hme.it.  Representatives 
from  such  schools  have  declared  that 
they  felt  as  it  something  had  been 
neglected,  or  that  the  school  work  was 
not  pioperly  closed  any  day  without 
Iheu-  receiving  a  llogging,  and  the 
teacher  seemed  equally  conscious  of  a 
neglect  of  duty  if  he  tailevl  to  lind  an 
opportunity  for  inilicting  it. 

Now  all  this  is  changed  ;  the  bonds 
of  sympathy  and  love  uniting  teacher 
and  pupils  are,  theoretically,  at  least, 
as  they  should  be,  the  strongest  that 
bind  any  two  classes  together.  The 
pupils  look  upon  the  teacher  as  a  friend 
and  counsellor;  the  teacher  upon  the 
pupils  as  priceless  gems  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

Where    these    ideal    conditions    fully 


oi^tain,  ih'-re  is  no  danger  from  over- 
woih:  for  the  conhdciice  and  inleiest 
engendered  preclude  the  possibility  of 
more  being  required  by  the  teacher 
than  can  v-iihout  danger  be  performed 
by  the  child,  while  his  piiysical  well- 
being  is  looked  after  with  a  solicitude 
eqiial  to  tiiat  for  his  intellectual  and 
moral. 

A  superintendent  writes  :  •*  It  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  children  study 
from  love  of  it  and  an  interest  in  the 
work,  or  whether  they  feel  compelled 
to  do  it,  and  call  it  a  grind." 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  letters 
received  and  from  other  educational 
writers  that  with  our  modern  pedagogi- 
cal principles,  or  by  means  of  them, 
man\-  of  the  evils  prevailing  in  the 
schools  of  the  past  generation  have 
be^  ii  erpdicated.  The  exposure  of 
these  evils  and  a  sho\ving  up  of  false 
ideas,  with  a  presentation  of  better 
methods  and  principles  by  such  writ- 
ers as  Herbert  Spencer,  Horace  Mann, 
and  Mark  Hopkins,  have  done  much  to 
change  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
in  regard  to  education,  and  lo  make 
the  schools  what  the\'  should  be. 

Spencer,  in  his  ''  I.ducation,"  shows 
to  whiat  a  shameful  extent  the  claims 
of  the  physical  nature  were  neglected 
in  his  day  in  Great  Britain,  both  in 
school  and  out.  He  thus  speaks  of 
the    *•  Excess    of    mental    application  '' : 

"On  old  and  young  the  pressure  of 
modern  lite  puts  a  still  increasing 
strain.  In  all  businesses  and  pr(>»fes- 
sions  inten-cr  competition  taxes  the 
energies  and  abilities  of  every  adult, 
and  with  the  view  of  better  t'ltting  the 
voung  to  \\(A^  their  place  under  this 
inlenser  competition,  they  are  subject 
to  a  more  severe  discipline  than  here- 
tofore. The  damage  is  thus  doubled. 
Fathers,   who    find    not    only  that   they 
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are  run  hard  by  their  nuiliiplying  ccim- 
petitors,  but  that  while  laboring  under 
this  disadvantage,  they  have  to  main- 
tain a  mote  expensive  ;^ty1e  of  li\in::. 
are  all  the  yeai  round  olili^ed  tu  woik 
early  and  late,  taking  little  exercise. 
>:nd  gelling  bi;t  short  h.olidaxs.  The 
const". '.utioiis  sliaken  by  this  long-con- 
tinued over-application  they  bequeath 
to  their  children.  And  then  these  com- 
parati\-ely  '"eeble  children,  predisposed 
as  they  are  to  break  d"\vn  under  an 
ordinary  strain  uidhh  their  energies,  are 
required  to  go  tlirough  a  curriculum 
much  more  extended  tlian  that  pre- 
scribed for  the  iinenfeebled  children 
of  past  generations." 

We  hove  heard  this  opinion  echoed 
so  many  times  in  our  own  land  in  the 
past  b\  observiiig  educators  and  ]:>rofes- 
sional  nen — and  many,  1  find,  even  now 
hold  this  same  judgment — tliat  we  must 
believe  that  there  is  or  was  a  cause  for 
such  a  complaint. 

But  has  'here  not  been  a  change  in 
our  own  land,  and,  I  think,  also  in 
Great  Britain,  in  that  the  brain  is  not 
so  much  as  formerly  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  brawn  ? 

Have  not  the  medical  inspection  of 
our  schools,  the  gyn'inasiums,  physical 
and  nianunl  training,  v/alking  clubs, 
snow-shoe  ciubs,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  clubs  for  getting  out-of-door  exer- 
cise, the  \\\\w  tei}nis,  and  the  bicycle, 
revolutionized  the  sentiments  of  soci- 
ety, put  a  premium  upon  health  and 
strength,  '\nd  made  red  cheeks,  a  ^^oo(\ 
physique,  and  powers  of  endurance 
more  attractive  than  pale  cheeks  and 
lavishin;^  L.ngi.or  ? 

As  a  consequence  of  such  provision 
for  the  training  of  the  physical  nature, 
or  of  this  change  of  sentiment,  we'  find 
no  longer  in  our  schools  sjch  curricuLi 
of  study  as  Spencer  gives  of    some  of 


the  represeritati\'e  schools  of  Scotland 
and  England  of  the  last  generation,  in 
which  twelve  or  more  hours  were  de- 
voted to  study,  one  hour  per  da\'  to 
•'exercise  in  tli.'  open  air,  in  the  shape 
of  a  formal  v.alk,  often  with  lesson 
books  in  hand,  and  even  this  only 
v.hen  the  v.eaLiier  is  favoral)lc  at  the 
-.appointed    time.'' 

For  myself.  1  confess  1  have  no  sym- 
pathy or  patience  with  those  who  are 
forever  crying  uut  against  overwork  in 
our  schools.  'J'he  fact  is,  that  most  of 
the  children  don't  know  what  hard 
study  is.  and  as  for  close  application, 
many  know  no  more  how  to  apply 
themselves  to  their  studies  than  docs 
Joe,  the  ourang  outang.  in  the  Zoo  at 
Boston. 

Because  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens 
are  reciting  three  or  four  hours  and 
mull  over  their  books  two  or  three 
hours  more  each  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  they  and  their  parents  accuse 
the  teach :^rs  of  gradually  killing  them 
with  hard  work  in  the  schools,  and 
leave  out  of  the  account  the  cigarettes 
smoked  on  the  sly,  the  evenings  spent 
upon  tlie  streets  and  in  the  lounging 
places  of  loafers,  fetid  with  foul  air : 
which  things,  with  the  indigestible  -stull 
eaten  and  drunk,  are  enough  to  under- 
mine even  a  robust  constitution. 

'J'he  girls,  too,  their  parents  approv- 
ing, come  out  early  into  society,  in 
order  to  shine,  dress,  and  dissipate  in 
parties  and  late  suppers  until  ennui 
seizes  them  as  its  prey;  then  they 
are  taken  from  school  because  "over- 
worked "  by  the  merciless  teachers. 

It  was  my  i)rivilege  to  spend  the  last 
year  among  a  people  who  considered  it 
the  main  business  of  childhood  and 
vouth  to  gain  an  education  and  to  fit 
ihemscives  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. 
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While  1  cannot  subset ibo  lo  all  the 
ick-as  of  the  GcrinAns  in  rc;;ard  to  tdu- 
cntion.  I  do  beliv^ve  we  may,  if  we  only 
will.  Icarn  niany  v.ilunb:c  k:ssons  fro:n 
them 

One  of  the  most  impo  taiit  of  tliese 
is  th.it  honu^  is  the  r*ropcr  pLicc  foi 
children  nights.  In  Germany  no  boys 
or  girls  are  seen  upon  the  streets  after 
dark,  or  in  the  beer  gardens  and  r-ther 
places  of  amusement.  }fow  strangely 
in  contrast  'Aith  our  streets  and  public 
places,  where  the  sound  of  young  \oices 
is  heard  and  youthiiul  faces  are  seen 
till   late   into   the   night  ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Germans  as  a 
race  are  stronger  and  more  robust  than 
the  Anjericans.  The  Germans  claim  this  ; 
we  allQw  it.  It  is  also  probable  that 
their  children  have  greater  powers  of 
endurance  than  ours,  but  it  is  certainlv 
a  wonderful  eye-opener  to  us  to  learn 
what  an  amount  of  study  their  children 
can  endure  and  grow  fat  upon  it. 

They  begin  school  at  six  years  of  age. 
The  tirst  year  they  recite  about  eighteen 
hours  per  week.  The  number  of  hours 
o*"  recitation  grad  lally  increases  until 
the  eighth  school  year,  the  last  year  in 
the  elementary  school,  when  they  have 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-tlve  hours  per 
week  of  solid  recitations — about  seven 
hours  per  day.  All  of  these  lessons 
must  be  prepared  at  home.  If  \'ou 
ask  how  long  i:  takes  to  prepare  these 
lessons,  \  must  say  I  never  could  learn, 
but  they  must  hare  them,  for  no  cliild 
would  dare  face  his  teacher  with  a  les- 
son unlearned.  This  kind  of  work  is 
continued  for  forty-six  weeks  each  year. 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  Germans  excel 
in  scholarship  ?  Would  you  not  expect 
the  parents  to  cry  out  against  the  over- 
work in  the  schools  ?  They  never  think 
of  such  a  thing;  they  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  it,  and  the  children  keep 


weh,    for    In    genera!    they   observe   the 
laws  of  iiealth. 

There  is"  connected  with  every  school 
i!i  the  land  a  gvnmasium  or  "  Turnen 
Halle,''  and  two  c>f  the  hours  each  week 
are  devoted  to  physical  development, 
according  to  tiic  laws  of  tiie  land. 
Woe.ld  that  our  state  would  make  but 
a  beginning  in  provitling  gymnasiums 
for  such   training  I 

As  the  pupils  go  froni  the  elementary 
bchouls  to  ihe  secondary  schools — the 
Gymnasia  or  the  Xorma!  schools — the 
hours  of  recitation  per  week  are  still 
increased.  I  have  hour  plans  for  these 
schools-  -and  they  are  the  same  for  all 
schools  of  the  kind  in  the  state — which 
show  ahovr  forty  hours  of  recitation  per 
week,  for  each  class. 

Their  recitations  begin  at  seven  in 
the  morninj.-  and  close  at  six  at  night, 
with  two  hours  of  intermission  at 
noon,  and  five  minutes,  sometimes  ten, 
between  classes.  When  do  you  sup- 
pose they  learn  their  lessons?  How 
many  hours  must  they  work   per  day  ? 

After  seeing  pupils  for  a  year  thriv- 
in;i  on  such  v.-ork  as  this,  could  vou 
believe  that  pupils,  properly  cared  for, 
are  overworked  by  five  to  se\en  hours 
of  study  and  recitation  for  tlve  days  in 
the  week  and  from  thirty  to  forty  weeks 
per  year? 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  we  find  :  First,  that  the 
children  are  not  overworked  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Second,  that  very  few  cases 
of  serious  injury  from  overwork  have 
been  observed,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  liave 
been  the  result  of  ambitious  students 
doiiig  double  work,  or  of  pupils  weak 
physically  performing  the  tasks  of  the 
stronger.  Third,  that  the  charge  of  over- 
work is  often  made  agair.'it  th»-  .schools 
by  ambitious  parent.^  whose  children 
have  failed  to  do  llie  work  from  mental 
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or  physical  weakness,  for  which  the 
school  is  nut  responsible:  lliaL  it  is 
sometimes  nuicle  from  ignorance  of  the 
wo?  k  and  ri  rju'rement^'-  c-f  the  school; 
as  a  scapegoat  for  e\ii  for  which,  tlie 
liome  is  responsil^le  ;  from  tiie  desire  of 
findl.io  fault,  and  from  posit".\e  ill  will 
towaid  the  schools  or  teachers.  Fourth, 
that  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  S'^called 
cases  of  o\-erwoik  are  due  to  worry,  in 
cities  where  promotion  and  graduation 
depend  upoir  examinations  alone  ;  that 
neglect  to  care  for  bodily  health  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  failures  :  that  out- 
side interests  —  music,  entertainments, 
etc.,— and  outside  attractions — parties, 
late  suppers,  and  other  dissipations — 
must  bear  the  burden  of  greater  respon- 


sibility. Fifth,  that  cliildreri  bel<»\v  the 
hi^h  school  should  study  out  of  school 
hours  from  about  the  sixth  grade  up, 
beginning  vith  a  half  hour  and  in- 
creabing  to  an  liour  and  a  half;  that 
high  school  students  should  study  at 
least  seven  hours,  including  recitation 
perfods. 

Given  good  teachers  in  good  school 
buildings,  properly  lighted,  heated,  and 
ventilated  ;  with  healthy  children,  whose 
chief  business  is  to  gain  an  education 
to  fit  tliem.selves  for  life's  duties,  there 
is  no  danger  of  overwork  in  doing  what 
is  required  in  our  public  schools,  if  the 
common-sense  laws  are  observed  as 
regards  periods  of  lalior  and  rest,  re- 
creation, sleep,  food,  and  exercise. 
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DAXIKL   G.    ROL.LrXS. 


]3aniel  G.  Rollins  was  born  at  Great  Falls  fno\^'  Somersworth)  October  iS, 
1S42,  and  died  in  the  same  city  August  3c.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
college  in  iS6g,  and  from  the  Harvard  hnv  school  in  1862.  After  practising  law 
in  Portland  M(:.,  f(-r  a  Jew  yars,  he  \\\-ui  \o  Xew  York  City  and  held  the  oftice 
of  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  from  1S66  to  1S69.  Four  years  of  pri- 
vate ])ractice  followed,  and  from  1S73  ^<^  ^^^^  ^^  ^''^^  ^"  assi^>tant  district 
attorney.  In  the  l.nter  }ear  he  was  elected  surrogate  of  the  county,  and  scr\ed 
in  that  capacit\  until  January  j.  1S8S.  Since  thr«t  time  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  the  firms  of  Carter,  Rollins  ^:  Ledyard  and 
Rollins  &  McGrath.  He  was  a  very  successful  crin.inal  prosecutor  and  a  prom- 
inent club  man. 

DR.  J.    i'..    K.WI'. 

Dr.  Joseph  ]k  Ivand  was  born  in  iiarnstead,  April  2,  182.^.  and  died  at  White 
River  Junction,  Septenft)er  3.  He  practised  mediciiic  at  Hartford,  \'t.,  for  thirty 
years,  from  1S5S,  but  of  late  years  had  interested  himself  in  woolen  mills. 
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AR'i  Hri>L  c;.  i;rki  \.\ . 

Arthur  Gi'mat!  lU-iley  was  born  in  Knneld,  O.ctobcr  4.  1S12,  .nJ  weiU  to  Clu- 
cago  in  1S3;.  lie  was  the  pioneer  crockery  nverchant  of  tl>€  tiien  straggling  vil- 
lage, and  lro:a  i>5r  10  the  linu:  of  iiis  d'/atli  w.i<  liie  head  of  th:-  prominent  fnm 
ot  P)urlcy  \-  Tyrrell.  For  forty-four  year«^  he  v. a.s  treasurer  of  Oriental  lodge, 
F.  and  -\.  >r.      lie  died  in  Chic.igo,  August  28. 

MII,C)X    DAVISON. 

Milon  Davison  was  born  in  Unity  in  1831,  wns  graduated  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in  1S62,  and  died  at  Alexandria,  Minn.,  while  on  a  business  trip,  August  2}^. 
He  was  principal  of  various  academies  in  Xew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S72.  and  since  1S74  had  been  treasurer  of  the 
Windham  Cour.ty  savings  bank  at  Newfane,  \'t. 

A.   J.   FOGG. 

Ar.dicw  J.  Fogg,  aged  74  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Xorthwood,  September  6. 
He  was  once  rei,isier  of  deeds  for  Rockingham  county,  and  had  been  sergeant-at- 
arms  in  the  national  house  of  representatives,  and  a  clerk  in  the  war  department 
at  \\"ashing.on.  He  was  an  historical  writer  of  considerable  note  arid  a  contributor 
t  '■  manj'  p-ibi'cations. 

AARON    II.  BEAN. 

Aaron  Heywood  Bean  was  born  in  Gilmanton,  August  23,  1S14.  but  removed 
to  IJoston  witli  his  parents  when  a  boy.  Fie  bec:ime  president  of  the  National 
Fire  Lisurance  company  in  187 1,  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  Fire  Insurance  company  in 
1S74,  and  of  the  Hamilton  National  bank  in  1S83,  holding  the  last-named  posi- 
tion at  the  tinie  of  his  death.  He  had  served  in  the  Boston  common  council  and 
was  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  South  Congregational  church  in  that  cit)-.  He  died 
in  Boston,  September  2. 

J.  C.    ILUMMKK. 

Joseph  Chadwick  riun:imer  was  born  in  Dover,  March  13,  1S33,  and  died  in 
Minneapolis,  Mi!"!n.,  August  30.  He  operated  the  first  machine  shop  in  Minne- 
apolis, Pijd  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  tool  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
railroad.  Later,  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  bu.siness,  and  from  1SS9  to  1S97 
was  city  assessor  of  Minneapolis. 

C.   G.   GOODRICH. 

C.  G.  Go')drich  died  at  Newport,  \'t.,  August  26.  He  was  born  in  Entlcld, 
January,  1S20,  and  held  many  town  oPuces.  He  left  his  entire  estate,  amounting 
to  $75,000,  for  the  endowment  of  a  library  building  and  its  equipment. 
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All  trains  of  the  Boston   &  Maine  and  Ma;nc  Central  Railroads  stop    at 
special  station  on  Hotel  grounds. 

Faces  Ml  Washingtu.i  and  the  Pi.^sidenUal  Rcxngfc.  Nearest  Hotel  to  Mt.  "VC'oshington. 

T'.vo  trains  each  day  to  the  Summit  from  the  Hotel  station. 

Hav  Fever  cannot  live  at  Meant  Pleasant. 


Post,  telegraph,  and  ticket  ofTiccs  in  llic   hoU  I.     THKoifin   Caus  from   Nt  w  \'orlv,  b<»-t<«u. 
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HOTEL  ORMOND,  Florida. 
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I    dki.nk:    hK(»Ni    mk(.ii   K'h.k   m'Kin. 


\\\  dW  flew  England. 

i  Iv-  •,>'i!t;ic  an-  !>•,-.•■ 'in-.r.-^  cnlhu^i.i-lic  in  :  hf  ir 
txiirts^juij  of  adinir.uin'.i  .m  !  j;rnlUuJc  lor  t!u- 
go-Kl  work  acc<Majih-,i.c'.  by  llic  JiltU-  \von>l»^r- 
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DoA,\".s  KioNnY  Pills. 


Mr.  1".  G  Crowell  of  ^>  Walnut  str.tl  says:  ••! 
have  SiiilLrtjJ  for  a  lur.siber  of  y<-ai>  with  riu.«iina 
tisiu  in  my  tlitijhs  ;ind  liunbairo  in  my  back.  The 
pain  was  ^o  bud  that  1  litnl  nut  a  particle  of  strcnytli 
loft  to  stT.iighieii  u))  or  lift  ai;ytliiti!r.  I  iioliccd  an 
advert'-'  ;-:cnl  one  'lay  in  r>  local  |»uj>«.v  about 
Doan's  Kiiiney  Tills  a:i'd  became  iutere-led  in  wliat 
they  claimed  to  be  able  to  do.  From  it  I  gathered 
thv''dea  that  it  was;  my  kidi.eys  that  were  at  fault 
ai  I  trot  a  box  of  T)6au's  Kidney  I'ills  at  X.  S. 
\V,i.tma:i  s  dru.y:  stove.  I  acknowledge  that  I  was 
'surpr:-r.<l  at  the  wo.iderful  effect  they  had.  for  1 
had  not  the  remolesi  hope  of  more  than'  sliiiht  tem- 
porar\-  ;elirf.  The  ]>ain  in  my  back  disappeared 
and  the  rheumatism  is  chtckcd.  I  am  a  carriage 
maker,  working;  with  the  Nashua  Carriacce  Co.. 
have  lived  liere  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  am 
well  known  to  inau\.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
alt  their  iuquiru;  s.  ' 
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Of  nlo^l  of  the  engravings  .ippearin.:;?  in  the  Gk.\.v 
ITE  -Monthly  may  be  p:rchascd  of  n?  tor  the 
small  sum  of  i;  cents  per  square  inch,  Pr-'^itivelv 
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Our  Offer 


Stajidarrl  iiiaii*a/ip.(^s  at  I'odiiccd  piM'ccs 


The    Granite    Monthly  has  secured  for  the 
benefit     of     its     subscribers     the     following 


CLUBBING     RATES: 


The  following  offers  of  reduced  rates  on  standard  magazines  are  for 
the  benefit  only  of  subscribers  to  this  magazine  who  pay  all  arrearages 
and  a  year's  subscription  in  aiU-ancc.  One  or  more  of  the  puV>lica- 
tions  may  be  ordered,  but  the  money  for  each,  at  the  club  rate,  must 
in\'ariably  accompany  the  order,  with-  all  arrears  (if  an\-)  due  on  tliis 
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CHAREKS    MARSlUEElvS. 


r>y  Hnny 

rHAREKS  MARSEILEl-vS,  of 
Hxeter,  belongs  to  the  edition 
^ dc  iicv'  of  lien.     He  is  a  clieer- 

ful,  courteous,  cultured  geullenian, — 
not  the  Chesterfeld  of  unctuous  form, 
but  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  noble 
heart  and  gentle  mien.  Possessed  of 
ample  fortune,  he  is  schob.r,  littera- 
teur, retired  journalist,  and  states- 
man unique  in  never  having  sought 
or  held  public  oftice. 

Gen.  Gilnian  Marston  pronounced 
him  '■////•  s.cO}id  llnolow  Weed  of 
A  in  c?  ica  n   politics . ' ' 

Marston  knew  W'eed,  and  respected 
and  revered  him,  in  common  with  the 
controlling  nnnds  of  their  day.  Weed, 
as  Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York, 
once  declared,  was  the  one  private 
citizen  who  had  the  power  to  make 
judges,  governors,  and  presidents. 
The  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
records  the  evidence  that  during  the 
presidency  of  that  excellent  man, 
Thurlow  Weed  was  alrcad\'  an 
active,  influential,  and  patriotic  poli- 
tician, and  during  his  life  he  strongly 
swayed    every    subsequent    national 


/^c 


administration,  e\en  that  of  Abra- 
ham Eincoln,  who  sent  for  him  re- 
peatedly in  stress  of  momentous  af- 
fairs, and  relied  upon  his  actual  per- 
sonal assistance,  as  well  as  uj)or.  his 
practical  wisdom  and  sagacity  as  an 
adviser.  He  graciously  but  reso- 
lutely pushed  aside  the  honors  of 
high  office,  which  were  easily  within 
his  grasp,  allowing  no  suspicion  of 
self-seeking  to  impair  his  power  for 
good.  He  was  a  dynamo  of  human 
energy,  and  yet  such  was  his  charm 
of  manner,  his  aptitude  for  terse  and 
vigorous  statement,  his  magnetism  of 
person,  strength  and  force  of  charac- 
ter, that  Presiilent  Lincoln  persuaded 
him,  in  the  War  of  the  Rel^ellion,  to 
visit  Europe,  as  tlie  unhired  repre- 
sentative of  the  Enion  cause,  to  min- 
gle in  the  society  of  the  capitals  of 
I'Vance  and  ICngland,  that  the  atti- 
tude and  course  of  our  country 
might  not  be  nn'sunderstood.  Him- 
self a  ])rinter,  Iil-  thus  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  piinter  Ijcnjamin 
I'ranklin,  and  sei\'c<l  the  nation  as 
well  as  at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  as 
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Franklin  did  :•;  nn  earlier  crisis  in  our 
national  life.  It  lias  been  well  said 
thai  the  golden  link  which  thus  con- 
nects the  names  of  I'enjaniin  l"iank- 
lin  and  Tluulow  \\\cd  will  earry 
theni  down  togelher  in  history,  tC)  be 
cherished  amongst  the  choicer  nieniu- 
ries  of  a  grateful  ])osterity.  lie  pre- 
ferred to  be  a  king-maker,  rather 
than  sit  npon  the  throne  himself  and 
wield   the   sceptre.      Politics   was   bis 
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The    Late   Tnurlow   V/eeo,  as    f^e   LonUed   in   X'r.^   Meridian 
of  his  Wonderful  Politica!   Power. 


"ruling  passion,"  and  his  biogra- 
pher says  that  to  follow  his  active 
career  is  to  trace  the  history  of  state 
and  national  party  contests.  He  was 
a  man  of  lofty  principle,  of  absolute 
integrity,  of  genial  and  sympathetic 
nature,  courageous  and  inflexible, 
yet  with  the  gentleness  of  a  wo:nan, 
and  an  especial  fondness  for  little 
children.  Many  a  time  he  emptied 
his  pockets  to  the  poor.  "  When  the 
virulence  of  partisan  strife  shall  have 


passed  away,"  wrote  Henry  J.  Ra>'- 
mond,  "the  thousands  whom  he 
aideil,  the  luingry  whom  he  fed. 
the  weak  whom  he  strengthened,  the 
men  in  e\ery  walk  whom  his  hand, 
his  influence,  and  his  purse  have 
always  been  reatly  to  assist,  will 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  his 
worth.  Vqw  nobler  hearts  ever 
lived." 

With  these  inestimable  qualities  in 
mind,  and  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, in  all  seriousness,  Gen.  Oilman 
Marston  gave  to  his  belo\-ed  felknv- 
townsman,  Charles  Marseilles,  the 
significant  and  especiall\-  ap]:)ro])riate 
sobriquet    of      '"  tiie     second    '/'/unlou- 

It  is  a  high  compliment,  but  richl\- 
does  Mr.  Marseilles  desene  it,  for  he, 
too,  never  sought  oflice ;  he,  too,  is 
not  a  selfish,  scheming  politician  bent 
on  personal  advancement,  rather  than 
the  general  good  ;  he,  too,  is  a  type 
of  high-grade  political  organizer  of 
which  the  modern  school  of  politics 
furnishes  only  very  few  examples : 
he,  like  his  illustiious  exemplar,  has 
no  rewards  to  give,  no  offices  to  fill, 
yet  his  influence  is  wide  and  potent, 
and  within  the  scope  of  it  he  is  a 
chieftain,  a  patriot  with  views  abo\e 


spoils    and    place, 


;enial,    honest. 


accom[)lished,  lovable  character,  with 
a  ch:irm:ng  personality,  an  enlight- 
ened intellect,  a  broad  and  deej) 
soul. 

"Somewhat  back  from  the  village 
street,"  or,  as  Col.  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll  would  express  it,  "out  of  the 
mad  lace  for  money,  })lace,  and 
power,-  far  from  the  demands  of 
business. — out  of  the  dusty  highway 
where  fools  struggle  and  strive  for 
the  hollow  praise  of  other  fools,"  — 
resides    Ciiarlcs    Marseilles.       His    is 
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the  ancestral  home  of  his  tlcvotevl 
wife.  It  is  cheerful,  coiiifortabk-,  in- 
clined to  the  antiijiie  and  pictur- 
esriue,  and  withal  a  literal  store- 
house of  choice  books  and  i)*jrtia!ts 
of  eminent  persons,  conveniently- 
arran;;ed  collections  of  autOL;ra])h 
letters  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  and  a  great  variety  of  lit- 
erary and  other  curiosities.  His 
library  contains  many  rare  volumes, 
issued  in  limited  and  extra-illustrated 
editions,  and  oiiginal  manuscripts  of 
high  value.  More  than  a  few  of  the 
books  have  upon  their  fly-leaves  the 
autograph  signatures  of  their  cele- 
brated authors,  and  not  infrequently 
additional  inscriptions  in  their  own 
handwriting.  For  instance,  the  poet 
John  G.  Whittier,  an  eaily  person n1 
friend  of  Mr.  Marseilles,  nea.iy  v.rote 
in  an  elegant  copy  of  his  beautiful 
winter  idyl,  "  Snow-1'ound,"  the  fol- 
io wine:  : 


one  of  the  noblest  of  j)alri()ts  and 
philanthropists,  a  gifteil  num,  who 
wrote  not  for  sentiment  merely,  but 
for  the  good  and  elevation  of  his  ftd- 
low-men  and  for  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  the  mo.^t  critical  crisis  of 
its  existence. 

Mr.  Marseilles  attracts  and  is 
attr.?cted  by  tlie  great  of  earth. 
He  is  a  hero  and  a  h.cro- worshij^er. 
Hanging  on  the  wall    of    his   re]-)lete 


■■*>^ 


"To  Charles  Marseillts.  who  was  an  attache 
of  the  store  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  when  it  was 
first  published,  I  am  sure  that  this,  little  volume 
will  not  be  unacceptable,  w:\li  the  good-will 
and  wishes  of  its  author."' 

Mr.  Marseilles  is  also  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  copy  of  the  edition  dc 
luxe  of  "  Snow-Eound."  liriiited  to 
250  copies  and  printed  on  Japanese 
paper.  In  this  the  poet  also  wrote 
his  name,  with  the  date,  "Novem- 
ber, i.Sgr."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  September  of  the  next  year 
he  passed  away.  Mr.  Mar.-eilles  still 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  tender- 
€st  affection.  He  evidently  held  a 
warm  place  in  his  big  heart.  Hl- 
was  a  dear  and  unchanging  friend, 
one  of  the  truest,  simplest,  and  most 
liberal-minded  and  consistent  Chris- 
tian pillars  of  his  time,  one  of  the 
very  greatest  of  America's  poets,  and 


Thurlov.-   V/eed.    at  84  Years   c'  Age, 

Study,  elegantly  framed  in  uniformity 
with  the  portrait  of  Hamilton  Fish, 
is  a  superb,  life-size  (head  and  shoul- 
ders) photogra]-)]iic  portrait,  —  the 
finest  and  r^iost  realistic  I  ever  saw, 
— of  Crreat  Britain's  greatest  man, 
statesman,  and  leader,  the  Right 
Honorable  William  ICwart  Gladstone, 
for  which  he  recently  gave  a  sitting. 
It  was  obtained  from  London  soon 
after  it  wis  completed  l)y  the  artist. 
Hnclosed  tastily  in  the  same  frame  \^ 
presented  this  autographic  comniuni- 
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cation    from    Mr.     Gladstone    to    Mr. 
Marseilles  persona il\  : 

**  To  Ch.  >Iarseilles,  ICsq., 
ICxetei,  N(.\v  iTati)i>b]uv<-, 
U.  Stalv-^  of  A  merit. I 
"  Di-.AK  Sfk  :   According  to  liic  pnKti«:c  (.f  the 
House  of  Commons,  obituary  notices  nre  com- 
mouly  confined,   as   in   the    ca>e  of   Prt^idor'^ 
Lincoln,  to  the   leaders   of   purlie^ .     It    is    n«.t 
impossible   lliat   I    may  have    written   to   ^^r^. 
I.incoln  ;  but  my  letters  were  sonie  thousands 
a  year,  and  27  years  have  parsed.     I  can  give 
no  positive  testimc>ny  on  th*  subject. 
"  Your  Very  Faithful  Servant, 

"  W.  IC.  Gr..\i>STONi:." 

Mr.  Marseilles  says  that  Glaclstonc 
lias  a  liking  for  postal  cards.  My 
attention  was  called  to  the  pionii- 
nence  of  th.e  wliites  of  his  eyes  in  Ijis 
])0]trait,  a  characteristic  also  notice- 
able in  likenesses  of  Webster  and  o[ 
Bismarck. 


I 
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The   Late  Gef  t-ral  G  Irr.an   Waistoi. 


Another  of  the  loyal  friends  of  Mr. 
Marseilles  was  tlie  Right  Reverend 
Phillips  Brooks,  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant }{piscopal  diocese  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  carried  on  a  consid- 
erable correspondence,  holding  each 
other  in  high   esteem,   as   is   evident 


fiom  the  oriL;inal  letters  of  the  emi- 
nent preacher,  several  of  which  I  liad 
the  privilege  of  reading. 

Mr.  Mar.scilles  ga\e  me  a  graphic 
description  of  his  first  call  upon  this 
noted  clerg>inan.  He  was  royally 
recei\ed,  ushered  into  his  elegant 
library,  and  had  a  pleasant  and  edi- 
fying talk.  He  impressctl  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles as  the  greatest  man  that  he 
ever  met, — tall  and  massive  of  frame; 
large,  blight,  and  expressive  eyes;  a 
stirring,  active  mr)vement  ever  to  his 
person;  his  tone  of  voice  earnest  and 
ca])tivating  ;  rapid  of  speech  ;  simple, 
easy,  yet  dignified  of  bearing;  im- 
pressive and  interesting  in  conver- 
sation; something  seemingly  more 
than  human  about  him, — spiritual. 
divine!  It  was  an  hour  that  Mr. 
Mai'seilles  will  treasure  ahva\s  in 
fondest  memor>-.  In  liis  large,  se- 
lect, and  very  \'aluable  collection  of 
photographs  of  the  v\-orld's  most 
eminent  worthies. — divines,  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  scientists,  poets, 
literati,  editors,  judges,  barristers, 
publicists,  financiers,  etc.,  all  bear- 
ing autograph  signatures, — are  two 
portraits  of  different  dates,  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  one  of  him  taken  to- 
gether with  his  friend  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  of  London,  also  with  signa- 
tures. A  large  and  haiulsome  photo- 
giaph  of  the  bishop,  from  life,  im- 
pends from  the  wall  of  what  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles calls  his  "den,"  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  which  is  fraught  with 
erudition  and  ennobling  recollection. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Marseilles  is 
Li  veritable  treasury  of  literature  and 
portraiture,  but  nowhere  in  it  is  t«:>  be 
found  a  demoraIi/i?ig  page,  and  no- 
where the  portrait  of  an  offensive 
])ersonage.  His  surroundings  are  as 
classic  and  puie  as  his  own  mind  and 
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heart.  Amongst  liis  personal  ac- 
quaintances \^cre  Holmes,  Loni;- 
fellow,  Agassiz,  Lowell,  Saxe,  antl  a 
];os:  of  otlicr-.  to  know  wjioni  inti- 
mately as  lie  (lia  is  a  li'oeral  education. 
and  to  be  familiar  with  their  dail\ 
li\-es  and  wcik  is  to  be  replete  with 
entertaining  reminiscence,  making 
him  a  most  enjoyable  companion. 

The  life  story  of  Charles  Marseilles 
would  swell  ari  interesting  volume. 
It  cove]  s  a  broad  field.  I  can  glt-an 
only  a  little  of  its  abundant  wheat 
here  and  there.  Almost  any  phase 
of  his  eventful  career,  or  even  of  his 
voluminous  corres])Ondence,  \vould 
make  a  historic  chapter.  The  shafts 
of  calumny  have  never  touched  him. 
for  early  he  clothed  himself  with  the 
invincible  armor  of  pure  intent.  Sin- 
cerity, frankness,  enthusiasm,  tolera- 
tion, remarkable  ]^ersistence,  and 
clean-cut,  high-toned  efncienc}'  have 
characterized  him.  His  unpreju- 
diced esiiniates  of  his  fellow-men  are 
refreshing.  Uke  Taine,  the  histo- 
rian, his  aim  is  to  substitute  the 
reign  of  truth  for  that  of  illusion. 
rie  is  always  prompted  to  doff  his  hat 
and  bow  his  head  in  the  presence  of 
a  verified  fact.  Vet  his  is  an  elastic 
temperament,  kept  invariably  within 
the  limits  of  justice  and  right.  A 
great  source  of  his  strength  is  liis  un- 
broken confidence  in  mankind,  his 
generous  analyses  of  human  nature, 
and  charitable  interpretation  of  the 
doubtfid  courses  of  men.  His  is  a 
ser-rch  for  the  good  and  not  for  the 
evil.  Underlying  his  sunshiny  dis- 
position is  a  groundwork  of  calm, 
holy  trust,  contentment  and  resigna- 
tion. The  mainspring  of  his  exist- 
ence is  an  abiding  philosopln'  that 
savors  of  the  vSermon  on  the  Mount. 
His  most  wonderful   forte   is  his  ac- 


knowledged    piescience    of    political 
events. 

He  was  born,  July  19.  1S4O,  in  the 
cit\'  of  }*hil:uleli)hia.  James  G. 
P)]aine  was  a]>o  born  in  rennsyl- 
vania.  and  when  he  and  Charles 
Marseilles  conferred  together  once  as 


^ 
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The   Poet  Johf>  G    Wmtt  er. 

to  the  presiflential  canvass,  the  great 
diplomat  made  politic  allusion  to  this 
coincidence.  Both  immigrated  to 
New  ICngland,  one  to  the  Pine  Tree, 
the  other  to  the  Granite,  state. 

Peter  ^^arseilles,  the  stanch  father 
of  Charles,  was  formerI\-  a  prosperous 
merchant  in  the  "  Quaker  city,"  but 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  21. 
1S7S,  at  the  ri])e  old  age  of  eighty- 
five,  he  had  lived  many  years  in  re- 
tirement from  active  business.  He 
was  of  Huguenot  descent  (tlierc  is  no 
better  blood j.  He  never,  except  on 
one  occasion,  had  even  a  liendache : 
his  teeth  never  decayed.  He  was 
appjarenlly   in   perfect   health   on   the 
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morning  of  his  deccast-,  and  he  went  Lorn  in  I'hiladt-lj^hin.  Charles  began 
out  of  the  house  for  his  daily  walk,  life  in  the  house,  then  the  home  of 
He  fell,  just  as  he  stej-jjjed  from  the  the  Marseilles  family,  on  Pine  street, 
door,  and  exrlaimii:,;.  "Well,  this  above  Xintl;,  in  the  "City  of  Broth- 
is  singular!"  became  uneons^ious.  erly  Love."  It  was  the  hou.se  next 
Those  were  liis  last  wurtls.  He  was  the  residence  of  Jay  Cooke,  the  great 
an  honest  man,  what  Alexander  Pop(  finaiicier  who  so  >uccessfully  nego- 
would  pronounce,  "the  noblest  work  tiated  the  United  Slates  government 
of  God."  On  the  occasion  of  his  loaiis.  during  the  War  of  the  Kei)el- 
death,  one  of  the  Philadelpliia  news-  lion,  and  who  after  the  war  issued 
papers    headed    his    oi^itunry    notice     the  circular  bearing  the  words  which 

evoked    diverse    comment, — "A    na- 
^  >      tionrd  debt  is  a  national  blessing!" 

The  first  years  in  the  life  of  Charles 

P|-  I  ^^  '  Marseilles  were  those  of  the  ordinary 

■^r^^"  ^^^i^-C  '     '  '4  school-boy.     In    1S62,  at   the   age  of 

\^^Jf         '    .  -  sixteen,    he    was    a    student    at    the 

P'reeland  seminarv,  now  I'rsinus  col- 


i 


1$  \\\,^"%l^  ^^S^>  ^t  P'reeiand,  now  Collegeville, 
•T  '"S^^  V.  .  Montgomery  county.  Pennsylvania. 
r  K.^^iiv'.      -r"  \ 4^4-1,..  :i„ T^^...•    in 
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Amongst  the  pui)ils  was  Daniel  I'arry 
Lippincott,  who  came  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  an  orphan.  Charles 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  fre- 
c|uently  visited  him  in  his  room.  On 
one  of  those  \isits  he  took  from  the 
bookshelves  a  volume,  Cleveland's 
"Compendium  of  American  I^iteia- 
ture,"  which  gives  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  American  writers  and 
choice  extract^  from  their  works.     In 


James  T.  Fields.  NatnanielHawt-^orr.e,  Wiriarn  D.Tickror.  many    Of    thcSC     biograpllical     sketcllCS 

young   Marseilles  read  passages  like 

with    the   words,    "An   Old    Philadei-  this.  —  "After   the   usual    preparatory 

phia     Millionaire     Who     Got     Rich  studies  at  the  Phillips  ICxeter  (N.  H.) 

Honestly."       Xo    better   tribute,    no  academy,  he  entered  "  such  and  such 

higher   encomium    could   be    paid  to  a   college.     Amongst    the    men    emi- 

the    success    of    any    man    in    thes<:  nent  in  after  life,  who  as  lads  fitted 

days,  when,    in   the  world's  haste  to  for  college  at  Philli}>s  academy,  miglit 

get  rich,   .so  many  forget  the  obliga-  be    mentioned    Daniel    Weijster,    lul- 

tions  of  strict  integrity.  ward  ICverett,  George  Bancroft,  J ared 

The  parents  of  Charles   Marseilles  Sparks,    Lewis    Cass,    Richard    Ilil- 

had  seven  children, — three  boys  and  dretli,    Jolm    G.     Palfrey,    John    A. 

four   girls,   the   youngest   now   living  Dix,  Penjamin   Iv    Butler,  and  many 

being  a  girl.     Ch.arles  was  the  young-  others.        It     is    unnecessary    to    add 

est    son.       Their    children    were    all  that    no    such    sch.ool    in    the    whole 
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country  lias  on  its  list  of  students  the 
names  of  so  many  pupils  who  became 
eminent  and  distinguished  in  mature 
years,  as  IMiillips  academy.  Of  the 
boys  whom  Mr.  Marseilles  person- 
ally remembers  at  this  superior  insti- 
tution nre  Robert  To.ld  T^incoln,  son 
of  President  Lincoln  ;  Ulys:  es  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  son  of  General 
Grant ;  Levi  W  o  o  d  b  u  r  }' 
Blair,  son  of  Mont;^omery 
Blair;  August  Belmont, 
Jr.,  son  of  August  })el- 
mont,  and  many  others 
equally  distinguished  by 
their  parentage  or  their 
own  advancement  in  later 
life. 

Young  Lippincott  and 
Marseilles  sent  for  a  cata- 
logue of  the  scl  ool,  and 
approved  the  course  of 
study.  Lippiucott  went 
thither  to  continue  liis  ed- 
ucation ,  and  M  a  r  s  e  i  1 1 e  s 
subsequently  obtained  his 
father's  consent  to  do  so, 
and  spent  a  year  very  prof- 
itabh"  at  the  academ}-.  Lip- 
piucott afterward  obtained 
a  position  as  bookkeeper 
with  the  wealthy  and  ex- 
tensive firm  of  N.  K.  Fair- 
bank  (S:  Co.,  of  St.  IvOuis, 
Missouri,  receiving  a  sala- 
ry of  S5, GOO.  He  departed 
this    life    at    St.    Louis,    in    1892. 

After  his  year  at  Hxeter,  ^Lar- 
seilles  attended  school  at  IMiiladel- 
phia,  where  his  instructor  was  Wil- 
liam Fewsmith,  an  alumnus  of  Vale 
college,  a  learned  man  and  an  excel- 


"  I  have  haci  a  dim  idea  for  years  that  you 
were  lii<rd  at  uork  sointwliLie  lu  New  ling- 
laud,  and  u-^cfully,  too,  tor  I  knew  and  reniem 
bert'd  your  intellectual  activity  and  your  desire 
tf)  p:el  ahead.  I  rejoice  that  I  have  not  boon 
disappointed.  Vour  letter  of  tlKhteeu  pages 
shows  the  pen  t>f  a  ready  writii.  The  incidenl*; 
so  flowinply  recorded  are  very  iiiterestin^.  It 
c:iunt>t  be  otherwise.  1  have  always  had  a 
feolitij:  of  special  sNt'ipailiy  for  those  who  have 
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been  willi  i:ie  that  h.!\  e  made  a  p;rii>  upon  socie- 
ty and  ha\  t  held  on,  aiid  you  are  one.  I  have 
a  vu;j^'estiiin  to  make.  Write  a  book  of  reminis- 
cences ;  call  it  "The  Story  of  Twenty  Years," 
orsonielhinp  similar.  Let  it  contain  sketches 
c>f  the  deceased,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  the  liv- 
ing celebrities  with  whom  you  have  lived  and 
liave    been    well    acquainted.      Speak,   too,    of 


lent  teacher.       Xot   long  ago  he  wrote  y^ii''  experience  as  a  journalist,  and  of  journal- 

-.^        ,,  ...  ,.    "^       ^  ,  ism  of  tlic  larRc-r  cities,  etc.'" 

Mr.  Marseilles  a  complimentar>'  an.d 

interesting  letter,   from   which    I    am  Dr.   K()i>ert  II.  Labbeilon  was  one 

permitted  to  quote  :  of    the    be--t   remembered   of   Charles 
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Marseillts's  teacliers.  He  was  a 
learned  Frisian,  whose  fallier  was  the 
govtruincnt  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  l-IoIl:ind,  one  of  the  ru_\- il 
■coterie  of  tlial  country.  ]-Iis  spe- 
cialty was  history,  and   he  was  hin]- 


^ 


\. 
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self  the  author  and  conipder  of  an 
excellent  historical  atlas.  "  Voun^L^ 
man,  mark  this  I  "  he  would  exclaim  ; 
"all  through  life,  whenever  a  seem- 
ingly difficult  question  presents  itself 
to  }-ou,  use  yojr  common  sense,  i-nd 
nine  times  out  of  ten, — yes,  ninet)- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred, — you 
will  give  the  cr^rcct  answer."' 

Another  of  the  instructors  of 
Charles  Marseilles,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  Reginald  H.  Cliase,  previously  a 
tutor  in  Harvard  university,  and  the 
editor  of  an  edition  of  Horace,  the 
ancient  Latin  poet. 

It  was  at  his  home  in  Philadelj^hirt, 
whilst  Charles   Marseilles  was  under 


the  instruction  of  Mr.  I'ewsmith,  that 
he  contracted  the  -war  fever,"  tlie 
Rebellion  '  being  then  in  progre.ss. 
Ho  besoni^ht  his  father  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Norwich  university, 
a  long-established  military  college, 
tlien  located  at  Xorwicli.  but  now  at 
Northfield,  Vermont.  He  consented, 
and  Chniles  went  alone.  'J'here  he 
received  a  military  training,  it  being 
his  ambition  to  enter  the  army,  not 
as  a  private,  but  as  ini  oflicer.  The 
president  of  the  university  at  Nor- 
wich was  then  the  Re\-.  Dr.  Hd- 
ward  Bourne,  a  very  scholarly  man, 
educated  in  Irelatid,  an  alumnus, 
with  honors  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. Chailes  regarded  him  as  the 
l)est  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  that 
he  ever  had,  and  he  had  several  ex- 
cellent teachers.  He  read  and  spoke 
botli  Latin  and  Greek  witli  a  readi- 
ness and  an  accent  that  could  not 
have  been  nearer  perfection  if  they 
had  been  his  native  tongues.  He 
was  always  running  over  with  wit 
and  humor.  As  he  was  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  clerg\inan.  he  would  occa- 
sionally remark  that  it  seemed  incon- 
sistent in  him,  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel of  peace,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
military  institution,  to  tench  young 
men  to  fight. 

While  he  was  still  a  student  at 
Norwich  university,  the  great  Civil 
War  came  to  an  end.  and  with  it  the 
ambition  of  Charles  ^Llrscilles  for  a 
military  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  vSo.  being  resohed  to  "pad- 
dle his  own  canoe,"  as  he  expressed 
it,  he  left  the  institution  at  Norwich, 
and  went  to  Boston,  where,  single  and 
alone,  with(nit  any  one  to  assist  him, 
without  considting  with  any  of  the 
Nor'.'.ich  university  faculty,  or  even 
with  his  father,   he   obtained  a  posi- 
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tion  ah  second  snlcsnmn  in  tbc  world-  occasionally   stund)k(i    o\-er    ihc    iin- 

famcd  book  publishing  house  of  Tick-  even  places.      All  at  once  Tennyson 

nor  &   Fields.     That  was  a   pleasant  halted,   threw  himself  to  the  grounil 

and  fortU'.\:"'tc  nio\-c  for  him.     Jar.v.s  on   his  hands  and   knees,   sniffed  the 


T.  Fields,  ihe  senior  membLi  of  iho  verdure  apparently,  turned  and 
firm  (now  deceased),  was  the  most  glanced  u}>  to  Mr.  Fields  and  ex- 
rema^k'-.ble  and  hap[aly-fa\Oicd  man  claimed,  —  "l)oon,  mon,  and  smell  of 
that  Mr.  Marseilles  ever  knew,  in  the  the  violets  I  "  Returning  to  the  libra- 
possession  of  eminent  literary  friends,  ry  they  were  seated,  when  Tennyson 
and  the  enjoyment  of  their  society,  took  a  volume  of  his  poems  and  read 
Tliis  is  fuily  attested  In-  Mr.  Field>'s  aloud  wilh  marked  elocutionary  ef- 
admirable  book,  "  Yesterdays  With  feet  his  familiar  lines  beginning, — 
Authors,"    and    by  the    more    recent  "  Ureak.  hi»fak,  bic-tk. 

work    by    Mrs.    Fields   (his    widow',  On  thy  cold,  gray  sioncs.  o  5ca: - 

"Authors  and  l^Viends."  Once  when   in   London.  Mr.  h'ields 

Amongst    the     literary    celel)rities     was  invited  to  a  dinner  party  gi\en 
who  would  frequently, — some  almost     to  eminent  literary  people,  and  went, 
daily, — visit   l.im    at  liis  elegant  pri-     While  waiting  to  be  sununoned  to  the 
vate  room  at  the  store,  with  many  of     repast,  he  was  seated  beside  a  gentle- 
whoni    Mr.    Marseilles     became     ac- 
quainted OTid  held  conversation,  were 
those  already  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle, besides   Harriet    Beecher   Stowe, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  H.  P.  Whip- 
ple, arcl   William    I).    Howells    ( wlio 
then     first    permanently    came     3Zast 

from    Ohio,    to   assist    Mr.    Fie'.ds    in  ^ 

editine:    the   Atlajitic  Mon  fitly   maga- 

zine).  >'  \ 

■  -J 

Mr.  Fields  visited  Kurope  at  differ-  '..  '^ 

ent  tin}es.      He  met  there  the  highest  g 

and    noblest    of   the    Fnglish    literati  ►  .  .                                                :5 

and   men    of    genius,   including    Car-  j  1^ 

lyle,    Tennyson,    the    poet    laureate,  .  ^ 

Dickens   (who    was    a    guest    at    Mr.  j  -j 

Fields's  home  in  Boston  when  in  this 

t 

country),  and  many  others  of   \vhom  {  *  ; 

he   most    entertainingly  and   instruc- 
tively talked  to   Mr.    -\rarseilleS  and    in        "r^e   Late  Peter  Moneilles.   rather  o'  C-arlej    Mtr.eiiUs. 

his  presence.      He  visited   Tennyson 

at  his   Farringford   home.     One   day  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Turn- 

at  about   dusk,  while  seated    in    the  ing  to  him,  he  remarked,  "I  am  Mr. 

library,   the  poet    invited    Mr.    h'ields  Fields,    of    the    publishing    house    of 

to  take  a  stroll  in  his  grounds.      Ten-  Ticknor  ^:  I'ields.   in  America.     Our 

iiyson,  familiar    with    the    land,   pro-  firm  has  ju.^t  published  the  novels  of 

ceeded  with  ease,  whilst    Mr.    I'ields  your   c.>untryman,    George    MacDon- 
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aid."  He  proceeded  to  sny  a  lew 
words  eulogi.Nlic  of  thai  distinguished 
author's  woiks,  when  the  new  ac- 
(iuaintance  ii^lcrrupted  him  with  the 
remark,  "  I  liave  the  honor  to  he  tliat 
gentleman,  sii  I  " 

Mr.  Fields  cited  this  as  illuslrati\  c 
of  the  poet  Ternyson's  line  in  his 
*'  In  Memoriam,"  transposed  : 

"  He  seems  so  far  and  vtt  so  near.*' 


^ 


V^M' 


Tne   Late  Jannes  T.    Fields. 

Of  Mr.  Fields' s  ready  wit  this  ir.ci- 
dent  is  related  :  I^eing  on  a  certain 
occasion  one  of  an  assemblage  of  lit- 
erary people,  a  somewhat  pompous 
gentleman,  knowing  his  reputed  fa- 
miliarit}'  with  authors  and  their 
works,  arose,  and  asking  if  he  could 
tell  "  at  what  period  in  his  life  Cowper 
wrote  these  lines,"  proceeded  to  read 
some  verses  of  his  own  composition, 
Mr.  Fields  listened  attentively,  and 
after  the  reading  was  finished  replied 


tliat  theie  could  have  been  only  two 
periods  in  his  life  when  Cowper  could 
have  written  them,  either  in  childhood 
whrn  he  was  suffering  fi(^>m  measles, 
or  tow  aid  the  close  of  his  life  when  he 
was  lapsing  into  idiocy.  The  \'ersifi- 
c;. tioii  suggested  the  measly  period, 
but  the  sentiment  the  idiotic. 

Mr.  Marseilles  says  that  Mr.  Fields 
was  a  most  felicitous  man  in  conversa- 
tion ;    he   was   brimful   of 
delightful    anecdotes  and 
reminiscences. 

Mr.  Marseilles  remained 
with  the  publishing  house 
of  Ticknor  <S:  Fields  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  year.  He 
then  went  to  ICxeter,  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  had 
been  a  pupil  in  the  Phil- 
lips F'xeter  acadenu".  in 
I  8  6  2 -'6  3.  and  he  pur- 
chased the  F'xeter  A'tU's- 
LcUf)\  a  weekly  journal 
then  nearly  fifty  years  es- 
tablish.ed  and  neutral  in 
politics. 

Fie  was  then  (Septem- 
ber ID,  1866)  hardly  over 
twenty  years  of  age.     I^y 
this  })urchase  he   became 
the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Ncics- Letter.      In  a  short 
time   he   had   doubled    its 
size  and  circulation,  and  made  it  tlie 
model  local  newspaper  of  ruial   Xew 
Hngland,   and    of    the   whole    I'nited 
vStatcs,    as   for  that    matter.      He  se- 
cured local  correspondents  in    nearly 
ever\-   town,   village,  and  communily 
in    the  county  of    Rockingham,   who 
weekly    gathered,    wrote,     and    sent 
him    local    news   from   their   respect- 
ive localities.     This  caused  the  paper 
to    gain     immediately     a    greatly-in- 
creased   circulation    in    evcr\-    one   of 
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tlie  large  aiul  noi'.risliiiig  towns  of 
that  consideiable  county.  The  field 
was  large  e^-ior.gh  to  give  the  paper  a 
good  fiiiancir.l  ^tandin;.;^  and  the  pub- 
lication became  a  gratifying  busin-.ss 
success.  But  Charles  Marseilles  was 
fcr  from  being  saiisfied  with  the  neu- 
tral position  of  the  paper  in  politics. 
He  was  inteiisely  interested  in  the 
great  issues  that  the  war  had  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  country,  and  he 
made  it  an  earnest  and  an  unwaver- 
ing advocate  of  Ivcpublican  principles, 
and  during  his  proprietorship  it  be- 
came recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  party  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  The  iS'icsLct- 
tcr,  under  his  management,  fought 
many  hard  battles  for  the  party, 
especially  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
won  great  ciedit  for  its  accomplisli- 
ments.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  pub- 
lish a  satisfactory  newspaper  in  I{xe- 
ter,  a  grent  school-town,  and  a  very 
critical  New  Hngland  community,  but 
the  jytirs-Leih'r\\?.s  faithful  and  help- 
ful to  the  school  interest'^,  and  kept 
fully  abreast  o^  the  recognized  intel- 
ligence and  culture  of  the  place. 

For  two  successive  years,  while  en- 
gaged in  editing  and  publishing  the 
paper,  Mr.  Marseilles  was  selected  to 
conduct  courses  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs, known  as  tlie  Ivxeter  lyceum 
entertainments,  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  people  during 
the  long  winter  evenings.  They  were 
a  delightful  success,  and  added  to  the 
popularity  of  the  town  as  an  educa- 
tional and  literar}-  centre.  He  also, 
at  other  times,  engaged  his  worthy 
Boston  friend,  the  genial  and  ac- 
complished James  T.  Fields,  to  de- 
liver in  I\xetcr  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures, six  in  each  course,  during  two 


successi\e  seasons,  on  Wednesday 
evenings.  They  were  able,  instruc- 
tive, and  entertaining,  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  eminent  men  whom  he 
liad  known  or  visited  in  tliis  cour.try 
and  in  Ivurope.  On  one  of  the  even- 
ings of  his  presence  in  Jvxeter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marseilles  gave  him  a  re- 
ception at  their  own  home,  which  was 
attended  by  the  prominent  people  of 
the  place. 

The  death  of  the  father  of  Mr. 
Marseilles  placed  him  in  possession 
of  much  increased  capital,  and  with 
a  natural  paternally  inherited  am- 
bition, he  sought  a  larger  field  for 
journalistic  labor  and  usefulness.  He 
went  to  New  York,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  densely  populated  state  in 
the  United  States.  There,  two  daily 
journals  were  offered  for  sale  to  him, 
one,  the  Kc/'ub/iian,  at  Utica,  estab- 
lished in  the  political  interest  of 
Roscoe  Conkling,  whom  Charles 
Marseilles  personally  knew,  and  then 
visited  at  his  home  in  the  city  of 
I'tica  :  the  other,  the  Daily  J^riCfna)i, 
in  the  city  oi  Kingston,  0:1  the  Hud- 
son river.  He  purchased  the  Daily 
Fni'))ia)i  and  also  the  Kingston  \\\ck- 
ly  Jounnil,  two  separate  and  distinct 
papers  in  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
the  seat  of  Ulster  county,  which  had 
a  population  of  85,000. 

This  county  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  ^'ork.  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic stronghold  in  the  state.  That 
party  considered  itself  invincible  in 
"Old  lister,"  and  an  incidental  re- 
mark in  one  of  the  fust  issues  of  the 
Fr<if>ian.  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
make  a  Republican  county  of  this 
Democratic  bailiwick,  raised  a  Demo- 
cratic hor.se-laugh  tliroughout  tiie 
count)  .  It  was  onl>-  two  months  be- 
fore the  fall  election  of  187 8  when  \\v 
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look  possession  of  tlie  newspapers  mul 
began  liis  work,  hut  by  dint  of  argu- 
ment and  the  stroiig  presentation  of 
Repnbliran  piineiples  in  his  papeis. 
he  a." Jed  the  K'ep^ul)]icnns  to  elect 
their  candidate  for  countv  treasurer, 


r 
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the  onl\'  county  ofhce  of  importance 
to  be  filled  at  that  election.  It  was  a 
notable  victory  for  the  Republicans, 
but  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  the 
Democrats,  whose  leaders  confessed 
the  influence  of  the  frenua)!  and  the 
Journal,  and  complimented  the  power 
and  skill  with  which  they  had  led  the 
can;paign.  BuL  larger  surpiises  were 
in  store  for  them.  The  whole  county 
management  was  found  objectiona- 
ble, and  in  many  instances  coirupt  ; 
the  election  of  a  Republican  county 
treasurer  0])encd  the  way  for  the 
publication  of  various  excessive  bills, 
and  the  crusade  thus  bcgu.n  was 
pushed  item  by  item  in  the  journals 


owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles, until,  in  iSSo.  the  Republi- 
cans swept  the  county,  electing  every 
ofllcial.  anr!  giving  tlieir  candidate 
for  congress  2,400  majority.  Taxes 
were  greatly  reduced,  an  economical 
and  rii'hdeous  administration  of  allaiis 
was  inaugurated,  and  leading  men. 
regardless  of  political  afhliation,  ac- 
knowledged the  value  of  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles's  journals.  Not  until  1S92  did 
the  Democratic  part}'  win  a  decisive 
victory  in  Ulster  county,  and  at  a 
later  election  it  was  swept  out  of 
power  again  by  wliat  the  people 
there  used  to  style  a  "  Marseilles 
majority."  lie  was  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrer.ce  of  tliese  events  the 
sole  proprietor  and  manager  of  tliree 
separate  and  influential  Republican 
newspapers, — the  Kingston  (X.  Y.) 
fouDuil,  the  Kingston  (X.  V.)  Frcr- 
})ian,  and  the  Ivxeter  (X.  li.)  Neics- 
Lc(tc)\ — and  was  an  important  ele- 
ment not  only  in  local  but  in  national 
politics. 

Mr.  Marseilles  was  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  Benjamin  II.  Bristow,  of 
Kentucky,  as  a  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate,  as  against  Blaine. 
in  1876.  Mr.  Bri-^tow,  who  had  been 
the  al)le  and  efhcient  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  President  Grant,  had  " 
Won  the  respect  and  contldence  of 
Mr.  Marseilles,  who  enjoyed  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance.  While  Mr,  Bris- 
tow was  in  the  treasury  dej)artment, 
Mr.  Marseilles  held  an  important  in- 
terview with  him  as  to  national  poli- 
tics. The  secretary  greeted  him  most 
cordially.  Mr.  Marseilles  says  that 
he  was  a  marked  personage,  tall, 
large,  and  stout,  a  t>  jiical  Kentuck- 
ian,  })lensant.  easy  and  attractive  in 
conversation.  He  harl  formerly  been 
the    government    prosecuting    official 
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in  his  state,  and  bad  been  active  in 
suppressing  illegal  wliiskey  tlistilling. 
The  opponents  of  his  nomination  to 
the  presideii-v  were  active  in  pro- 
curing repeated  charges  against  him 
of  collusion  with  the  law-breaking 
distillers.  From  e\-ery  published  ac- 
cusation he  inuned lately  vindicated 
himself  in  a  printed  answer.  These 
answeis  were  forthwith  republished 
in  the  XcTcs-Lcttcr,  with  brief  edito- 
rial comments  ;  and  wdien  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles called  upon  the  secretar\'  he 
noticed  upon  his  desk  copies  of  the 
paper.  Said  Mr.  Bristow,  referring 
to  the  allegations,  ''  Mr.  Marseilles, 
for  myself  I  care  nothing  about  these 
malicious  charges  that  my  enemies 
bring  against  me  ;  I  can  and  do 
answer  ever}'  one  of  them  ;  but  I  do 
not  like  them  because  they  trouble 
my  wife."  He  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Marseilles  for  his  friend- 
ship and  cordial  support,  and  im- 
pressed him  with  Lis  honesty  of  char- 
acter, his  abilit}'  and  dignity. 

Rutherford  W.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was 
nominated  for  the  jn.^sidency  in  tlie 
Cincinnati  convention.  Three  votes 
from  Xew  Hampshire  and  several 
from  Massachusetts  were  cast  for 
Bristow.  Blaine  found  himself  in 
the  Aery  position  of  Daniel  Webster 
in  1S32,  which  position  he  had 
strongly  deprecated  in  an  iiiter\-ijw, 
not  many  weeks  previous,  with  Mr. 
Marseilles,  at  the  Parker  house,  in 
Boston. 

One  afternoon,  on  one  of  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles's  visits  to  Wasliington,  as  he 
was  strolling  leisurely  through  the 
capitol,  he  met  Hon.  Xehemiah  G. 
Ordway,  of  this  state,  then  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  the  national  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Ordway  accosted 
Mr.     Marseilles     with     the     remark, 


"  Well,  Marseilles,  ha\c  you  seen 
all  the  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency?"- Mr.  Marseilles  replied, 
"I  don't  know.  I've  seen  JViaine. 
Conkling,  and  l^ristow."  Ordwav 
asked,  "  ilave  you  seen  Morton?" 
Ml.  MarM-'illes  an.^wered  in  the  nega- 
tive. "Well,"  he  said,  "  \ou  must 
see  Morton  !  *'  Whereupon.  Mr.  Ord- 
way escorted  Mr.  Mar^^eilles  to  the 
elevator,  and  thence  to  the  top  floor 
of  the  ca])itol  building.  }ie  went  to 
the  door  of  the  committee  loom,  where 
Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton  passed  much 
of  his  time  when  not  in  the  senate 
chamber,  and  knocked.  The  signal 
was  answered  by  his  secretary,  who 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  the  senator  is  not 


The    Late    Hon     Roscoe  Cor\k;ing. 

to  be  seen."  Mr.  Ordway  responded, 
"  Say  to  the  senator  that  Mr.  Ordway, 
sergeant-at-arms  of  tlie  house,  is  here 
with  a  fiiend,  the  editor  of  a  leatling 
and  innuential  Pvcpublican  journal  of 
Xew  Hampshire,  whom  I  would  ver}- 
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iiuicli  like  to  present  to  tlie  senator." 
The  door  was  closed.  lu  a  moment 
the  message  came,  "The  senator  will 
see  the  gentleman."  We  were  u<]i- 
ered  in,  and  Mr.  Mnrscilles  was  in- 
troduced to  Senator  Morion,  the  great 
war  governor  of  Indiana,  whose  pa- 
triotism, couiage,  and  inllexible  will 
had  saved  that  great  state  from  goin^ 
over  to  the  confederacy,  lie  was  a 
large,  able,  strong,  intelligent  person- 
age, at  that  time  perhaps  the  ablest 
man  in  the  I'nited  States  senate. 

Senator  Conkling  had  told  Mr. 
Marseilles  that  Connecticnt  and  New 
Jersey  were  but  the  bedrooms  of  New 
York ;  that  is,  there  were  enough 
voters    ]esident  in  those    two    states. 


iiiittAje-r;^ 
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X. 


The 


Late    Hon.    Benjamin    H.   Brisfw,   S-cretary   of  trie 
Treasury,  under   President  Grant. 


having  their  homes  and  living  there, 
but  wlio  daily  did  business  in  New 
York,  to  control  and  carry  them  in  a 
presidential  election  ;  nominate  a  can- 
didate who  will  carry  New  York,  and 
he  will,  represented  Senator  Conkling, 


also  carry  New  Jeisey  and  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Marseilles  understood  that 
the  inference  that  he  was  ex^iected 
to  draw  from  th.is  remark  was,  to 
nov.nnate  Conkling,  of  New  York, 
and  he  would  carry  three  states, — 
New  \ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. When  v^enator  Morton  was 
told  this,  he  said,  "  That  is  true  in  a 
measure,  Mr.  Marseilles,  but  as  In- 
diana goes  in  October,  so  will  New 
York  go  in  Noxember."  (Indiana 
then  held  her  state  elections  in  Octo- 
ber.) Mr.  Marseilles  understood  that 
the  inference  that  he  was  expected  to 
draw  from  this  was,  nominate  Mor- 
ton, of  Indiana,  who  would  carry 
the  state  for  the  Republican  party 
in  October,  and  then  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  in  November,  he 
would  carry  Indiana,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut, — four 
states  instead  of  Conkling's  three, 
with  an  Indiana  man  as  the  party's 
standard-bearer  in  the  presidential 
election.  Bristow  showed  remark- 
able strength  in  the  convention,  but 
not  enough  to  secure  the  nomination. 
His  candidacy,  however,  defeated  the 
ambition  of  Blaine,  and  resulted  in 
the  nomination  of  Hayes.  Although 
liristow  was  not  nominated,  yet  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  one 
of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
friends  of  Mr.  Marseilles.  He  was 
the  embodiment  of  gratitude,  an  ex- 
ception to  the  lines  of  Wordsworth  : 

■'  I  've  heard  of  hearts  utikind, 

Kind  deedi>  with  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  man 

Tipth  oftencr  left  nic  niouruinfi." 

Mr.  Marseilles  is  replete  with  such 
ren:iniscences.  With  Congressman 
James  F.  Briggs,  of  New  Hamj)shire, 
he  once  called  at  the  White  House, 
and   drifted   into  a  considerable   con- 
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versation  with  ProsideiU  Ha>es. 
-W'hetlicr  tlicie,  or  in  the  senate 
chaniber,  or  in  the  honse  of  repre- 
sentntives,  f*/  ns  the  welcome  guest 
of  cabinet  ir.iuisters,  and  others  \\\ 
authority,  his  advice  was  cherished, 
and.  lie  was  r.Iways  treated  witii  a 
coi'.rtesy  ;Mid  consideration  worthy  of 
his  dignity  and  his  intelligence.  He 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  powers 
behind  the  throne,  and  men  sought 
his  persuasive  inlluence,  and  feared 
his  vigorous  editorial  pen. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1S79,  whilst 
he  was  still  residing  in  Kingston,  New 
York,  conducting  his  two  newspapers 
there,  that  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  Exeter, 
was  appointed  to  the  oiTice  of  I'nited 
States  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  b}'  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  Senrdor  Bainbridge  W'adleigh. 
The  president  had  called  an  extra 
session  of  congress,  and  without  Mr. 
Bell's  appointment,  New  Hampshire 
would  ha\e  been  represented  by  onl}' 
one  senator  during  a  very  important 
session,  as  the  legislature  at  that  time 
did  not  meet  until  June  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  the 
warm  and  faithful  friend  of  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles, his  near  iieighbor,  and  a  wise 
counsellor,  ir.  the  early  days  of  his 
journalistic  career:  and  as  there 
tlireatened  to  be  opposition  to  his 
admission  to  the  senate,  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles went  to  Washington  to  assist 
him,  and  rendered  him  valuable  aid. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  ^^arseilles 
"bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,"  ai]d 
called  uj)on  vSenator  Conkling,  who 
was  reported  as  opposed,  on  teclmical 
ground,  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bell, 
and  held  an  earnest  conference  v/ith 
him  on  the  subject.  Senator  Conk- 
ling received  the  famous  editor  with 
kindliness  and  deference,  and  talked 


to  him  in  a  confiding  way,  thus  sliow- 
ing  his  npineciation  and  respect. 

Mr.  Mar.seillcs  had  in  Mr.  Bell  a 
waim  and  faitlifnl  frientl  until  his 
ileath,  on  November  11,  1.S93.  In 
iSSi,  Bell  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 


The   Late  Governor  Cnarfes  H.  Bell. 

publicans  for  governor  of  the  state, 
and  was  triumphanth'  elected.  He 
fdled  this  honoral)le  position  witli 
marked  ability,  and  left  a  record  as 
one  of  New  Hampshire's  greatest  and 
purest  executives.  Mr.  Mar.seilles 
pronounces  him  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  New  luigland,  a  man  of 
the  highest  scholarly  attainments, 
whose  services  to  the  state  as  a  faith- 
ful and  accuiate  historia!i  will  keep 
his  name  in  enduring  remem])rance. 

These  are  mere  suggestive  out- 
lines of  important  political  move- 
ments in  which  Charles  Marseilles 
was  one  of  the  central  figures  and 
controlling  factors.  His  name  is 
indissolublv    linked    with    the     inner 
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history  of  lus  country,  liis  knuwl- 
ed<4e  of  iiitenuil  aftairs,  if  put  in 
print,  would  be  a  romar.ce  of  real  life 
indeed.  How  many  thiii-s  Charles 
Marseilles  kn'.>'.\s.  wiileli  to  tell 
would  make  liim  a  brilliant  news- 
man I  vSaid  George  Alfred  Town- 
send  recently,  "The  plainest  public 
man  contains  more  news  th.in  the 
noblest    reportei .       What    could    not 
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The   Late   Dr.  John    H.   Douglas,    Physician    to    Gereal 
Grant. 


Charles  II   tell   beyon^l   what  vSamuel 
Pepys  has  mistold?  " 

It  ^vas  in  18S2  that  Charles  Mar- 
seilles's  health  broke  down.  He  fell 
a  victim  to  nervous  prostration  from 
overwork  and  malaria,  and  sought 
restoration  in  the  healthful,  bracirig 
atmosphere  of  St.  Johnsbury,  W. 
Upon  partial  recovery,  he  removed 
to  Exeter,  where  he  has  ever  since 
made  his  home.  It  was  then  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  te>t  the  strong, 
faithful  fiicTidship  of  Gov.  Charles  If. 
Bell.      Althouvrh    Mr.    \W\\  v^-as    then 


(jceupied  witli  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernorship, lie  vi.siied  Mr.  Marseilles 
regularly  every  da}',  through  rain  as 
well  as  sunshine,  during  his  delayed 
reco\-er}-,  walking  over  a  mile  to  his 
residence.  "  His  kindness,"  says 
Mr.  Marseilles  feelingly,  "  was  such 
as  word  or  deed  could  never  repay. 
Dear  Governor  Bell  I  He  has  passed 
on  l>cfore  me  to  the  higher  and  better 
life,  where  the  richest  reward  awaits 
him  who  in  his  love  for  God  also 
loves  his  neighbor  as  himself." 

Providence  raised  another  man 
who  greatly  befriended  Charles  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  hour  of  his  ad\-ersity, 
Dr.  John  H.  Douglas,  of  Xew  York, 
the  last  physician  of  the  illustrious 
soldier  and  patriot,  I'lysses  S.  Grant. 
Dr.  Douglas  had  been  the  physician 
of  Mr.  Marseilles  in  Xew  ^'ork.  and 
remained  his  advisor\'  physician  after 
his  return  to  Xew  luigland.  Between 
doctor  and  patient  grew  a  strong  tie 
of  attachment,  and  the  death  of  the 
pln'sician,  in  (Jctober,  1^92,  at  the 
age  of  sixt\-eight,  was  deeply 
mourned  by  Mr.  Marseilles.  In  1SS4, 
General  Grant  came  to  Dr.  Douglass 
for  treatment.  I'rom  that  time  uritil 
Grant's  death,  July  23,  18S5,  he  was 
in  almost  constant  attendance  upon 
him.  After  Grant's  death  the  i)hy- 
sician's  own  health  was  completely 
shattered,  and  he  did  not  have  the 
physical  strength  to  regain  the  prac- 
tice which  had  slip[)ed  from  his 
hands  during  his  long  neglect  of 
private  business.  Financial  reverses 
came  upon  him.  and  in  a  short  time 
he  found  himself  dei)rived,  through 
unfortunate  investments,  of  the  means 
which  he  had  accumulated  during  his 
professional  career. 

During  the  almost  fatal  sickness  of 
Mr.  Marr^eilles,  his  \arious  newspaper 
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property  was  disposed  of  by  friends. 
ill  his  interest,  and  he  is  now  Hving 
ill  comparative  retirement,  althc>iic:h 
the  ])iib]ic,  especial!;/  New  llamp- 
shi:e  and  Massac'luisetls  people,  do 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  his  active 
participation  in  politics,  and  tiie 
remarkable  power  that  he  still  con- 
tinnes  to  wield  as  a  vigorous  and 
somewhat  volumincnis  newsi:>aper  con- 
tribulor  and  indefatigable  lettei- 
writer.  His  knowledge  of  men  and 
measures  is  su2)erior,  and  he  writes 
with  gre  it  vigor  of  argument,  and 
with  uncommon  clearness  and  cor- 
rectness of  language. 

He  was  the  warm  friend  and 
almost  worshipful  admirer  of  the  late 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who 
showed  in  many  v.ays  and  for  ma'iy 
years  his  friendship  for  him.  Mr. 
Marseilles  found  Mr.  Arthur  always 
the  same  manly  type,- -a  thorough 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  conscientious 
executive,  and  a  statesmcai,  able  and 
honest.  He  stood  courageously  and 
approvingl}'  by  ^Tr.  Marseilles  in  his 
great  work  of  political  reform  in 
Ulster  county,  Xew  York.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  there  was  that 
about  Artluir  tliat  would  remind  one 
of  Marseilles,  atid  there  is  certainly 
that  about  Marseilles  that  brings  to 
mind  Arthur, — a  certain  elegance  of 
manner,  unfailing  courtes}',  grace  of 
carriage,  and  that  indescribable 
something-or-another  that  denotes 
superiority,  fine  sensibilities,  refined 
tastes,  culture,  and  genuine  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  familiar  precept,  ''  What  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,"  finds  s])lendid  exemplification 
in  Charles  ^^arseilles.  Whether  it 
is  the  ordering  of  a  book,  or  the  com- 
posing of  an  editorial,  or  whatever  it 


is,  there  is  the  same  nicety  of  execu- 
tion. He  ne\-er  drifts  into  a  slouch}' 
habit,  and  all  that  he  does  is  in  ea.sy 
obedience  to  his,  ruling  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  fitness.  His  stationery  is 
exquisite,  his  utensils  and  facilities 
the  most  approved,  his  assortment  of 
liionograms  the  very  finest  and  most 
expensive  used,  except  possibly  by 
the  crowned  heads  of  Ihirope. 


tiiw.-^ 


tit!t^ 


The   Late   President  Cheiter  A.  Arthur. 

So  many  dignitaries  and  function- 
aries ha\-e  been  drawn  in  friendship 
to  him,  i:nd  fond  lias  he  been  of  .so 
many,  that  it  is  hard  to  discriminate. 
One  of  the  most  distinguislied  Ameri- 
can statesmen  now  living,  and  admit- 
tedly the  very  ablest  in  matters  of 
state  and  finance,  is  the  Hon.  John 
S'nerman,  secretary  of  the  United 
States.  He  and  Cliarles  Marseilles 
are  bosom  friends.  Within  the  few 
days  last  past  I  have  seen  a  letter 
froiii  the  secretary  attesting  this  fact. 
For    months  previous    to  the   assem- 
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blin<^of  the  Repulilicaii  National  con- 
veiilioTi,  ill  iSSi,  to  noniinate  caiuli- 
dates  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
pre-sidency,  >[•-.  Marseilles  was  suc- 
cessfully lahoniig  to  secure  delegates 
favorable   to  John    vShernian    for    the 


r 


Hon.   John   Shernoar.,   Secretary   of  State. 

head  of  the  ticket.  When  the  time 
for  the  election  of  a  successor  to  John 
Sherman  to  the  Ignited  States  senate, 
in  1S92,  was  drawing  near,  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles was  again  active  and  earnest, 
from  patriotic  impulses  onl}-,  for  the 
reelection  of  the  grand  old  man  to 
succeed  himself  for  the  fifth  term. 
Repeatedly  did  Senator  vSherman 
thank  him.  In  February,  1892,  lie 
wrote  him  from  Washington,  "Again 
accept  thanks  for  your  generous  sup- 
port, and  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
I  appreciate  it  as  higld}-  as  that  of 
any  one  who  fa\'ored  niy  election." 

Amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
recollections  of  Mr.  Marseilles  is  that 
of    his    correspondence     with      Hon. 


Hamilton  I'isli,  an  lionored  states- 
man of  his  time,  a  man  of  exalted 
moral  character,  whose  name  is 
imperishablv  written  in  the  archives 
of  New  York  and  of  the  nation.  He 
had  filled  to  poj)ular  satisfaction  and 
usefulness  the  oflices  of  rci>resenta- 
tive  in  congress,  governor  of  his 
native  state,  X'nited  States  senator, 
secretary  of  state  for  eight  years 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant, 
and  connnissioner  on  th.e  pp.rt  of  the 
United  States,  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  \\\ashington,  which  was  signed  by 
him,  May  8,  1871.  He  was  also, 
during  the  Civil  War,  b\-  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  War  Stanton, 
a  commissioner  in  company  with 
Bishop  Ames,  to  \isit  the  United 
States  soldiers  confined  in  Libby 
prison,  at  Richmond,  and  other 
prison  pens  in  the  v^outh,  "  to  relieve 
their  necessities  and  provide  for  their 
conifort."  The  confederate  govern- 
men1,  however,  declined  to  admit  the 
commissioners  within  its  lines,  but 
intimated  a  readiness  to  negotiate  for 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  agreement  for 
an  equal  exchange,  which  was  car- 
ried out  substantially  to  the  end  of 
the  v/ar. 

It  was  Mr.  Marseilles  who  first 
informed  Mr.  ImsIi  of  a  new  I^nglish 
version  of  the  Bible.  He  took  excep- 
tion to  the  idea  of  a  new  translation, 
and  quoted  the  couplet, — 

"  The  Hiblt  1  read  at  my  JiioUiois  knee 
Is  a  HiMc  j^oucl  eiiouRli  tor  nie." 

The  letters  of  Mr.  Im'sIi  show  the 
kindly  nature  of  the  man.  and  his 
cheerful  humor.  They  co\er  a  great 
variety  of  loj^ics. 

I'^ora  quarler-centur\-  Tnited  States 
Senator    William    ]-..    Chandler    has 
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been  one  of  Charles  Ma:seilk\-'s  cios-     peared    to    be    a    great    relief    to    the 
est,   best,    nr.cl  true.-^t   frieiitls.      Their     brilliant      speaker     of    the     national 
admiration     is     nuUua!.       Mr.     Mar-     house   o-f   representatives,    to    nuet    a 
seilles  declares  that  since  tlie  days  of     li\e,    versatile    ^i;enlleinan.    a    radical 
John  P.  Hale,  the  stale  has  not  l>eon      Republican  i)olitieian,  acquaintetl  and 
so  abl}'    represented    in  the   national     in   touch  with   the   great   men  of  the 
senate,      lie    is    also  an    er.tliusiaslic     day,    thoronghl>-    familiar    uiili     the 
adniirer    and     chamjnon     of     United     affairs   of   the   countiy,  antl  yet   him- 
States    Senator   Jacob   If.    (/allinger.     self  asking   nothing,  expecting  noth- 
The  muluul  favors  between  Mr.  Mar-      ing,  in  the  \va>-  of  emolument.  oiTice, 
seilles  and   both  the  >s'e\v  Ilatnpshire     or  preferment  whatever, 
senators  i.s  abundant  evidence  of  their         The    year     1896    found     Mr.    Mar- 
affectionate     and     appreciative     rela-     seilles   as   inlen-ely  interested    in    the 
tions.      Mr.  Marseilles  was  a  tremen-      Reed    canvass  for   tlie  presidency  as 
dous    pov/er    in  their  respective  can-     he     had     been     during     the     several 
vasses    for    election     and    reelection,     months    next    previous,    and    had    a 
and     his    voluntary,     unselfish,     and     few  others  written   as  earnestly,  and 
unremitting  lal)ors    early  and   late  in     worked    as    assiduously    as    he    did, 
their  behalf    insured    their    lieart-felt 
and    lasting    gratitude.       There    are 
several  diffcent  portraits  of  both  sen- 
ators   at    the    Marseilles    liomestead,  ^  ' 
two  of  them  in  neatly-framed  groups                 -     -'^ 
of   what    became    known    as    "The                  / 
Literary  Bureau."      I  had  the  honor,                 ^ 
\Yith  Clarence  Johnson,  private  secre- 
tary   to    vSenator    Chandler,     to     be 
counted  a  mem])er  of  each  group,  an 
honor  all  the  greater  and  more  cher- 
ished   because    so    able,     estimable, 
experienced,   and   loeloved    a    literary 
personage    as    Charle.-^    Marseilles    is 
my  senior  and  superior  in  both. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Charles 
Marseilles  and  Thomas  ]).  Reed 
should     drift    toeeLher.       Mr.     Mar- 
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seilles's   admiration   of    Mr.    Reed    is  /.^    •"'/ 
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Tte   Late    Hon.   Hamilton    Fish. 


equalled  only  hy  Mr,  Reed's  affec- 
tionate good-will  and  generous  senti- 
ments   toward    Mr.   Marseilles.       Mr. 

Marseilles     has     only    just     returned  Thomas   B.    W^^iX    would    now   be    in 

from  a  visit  to  the  great  Maine  states-  th.e    presidential   chair.       'i'liis   is    no 

man.      They  talked    of    literature,   of  retlection   upon    President   MeKinley. 

art,    of     })olitics,     of     business,     and  f(.r    whom     Charles     .Marseilles     has 

between  them   seems  to   be  a  remark-  deep  respect,  a'.'.d  whc»e    admini^5tra- 

able    communion    of    spirit.        It     aj)-  tion  has  his  syminithy  and  siii)j)0rt. 
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Mr.  Marseilles  is  oivj  of  thuse  lucii 
who  do  not  look  r.poi!  i)oliticiaiis  as 
a  class  to  be  avoitlotl.  lie  InKls  in 
llieni  men  of  tlie  finvsl  calibre,  the 
keenest  discrii.-.inalion,  whose  actvi- 
atcs  are  generally  good,  whose  im- 
pulses are  bcnc.^.cent.  wb.ose  piacticcs 
are  far  froai  being  as  reprehensible 
as  the}'  are  frequently  represented. 
His  labors,  however,    ha\e   not   been 
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with  them  more  than  with  others. 
He  has  taken  a  deep  and  brisk  inter- 
est in  all  p^ublic  ([uestions,  and  held 
interestir:g  a-id  voluminons  corre- 
spondence with  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  countr\'  in  all  the  walks 
of  intellectual  activity, — in  science, 
art,  literature,  religion,  social  affairs, 
etc. 

In  this  connectitjn  I  recall  a  letter 
from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  George  IC. 
Kllis,  of  Boston,  as  to  wliether  or  not 
John  Ouincy  Adams  made  a  practice 
of  repeating  a  familiar  child's  pra\-er 
nightly.     In    some   of    the    historical 


researches  of  Mr.  Marseilles,  perhai)s 
in  the  preparation  of  some  literary 
article,  hv  had  occasion  to  touch 
upon  this  poini,  and  lie  wrote  ])r. 
I:^Ilis,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  deceased  president,  asking 
whether  o.  not  it  was  his  jMactice, 
l)efore  closing  his  eyes  in  sleep,  to 
utter  the  familiar  little  prayer  which 
pious  mothers  for  centuries  liad 
taught  their  children.  Dr.  ]{llis 
answered  that  it  was  once  his  pri\-i- 
lege  to  remain  with  Mr.  Adams 
through  a  night.  He  was  then 
seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  felt 
the  infirmities  of  hir^  years,  and  Dr. 
Ellis  hoped  to  do  him  some  little  per- 
sonal services.  At  bed-time,  after 
some  entertaining  talk,  he  spoke 
somewhat  as  follows: 

"It  is  time  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I 
nu:st  say  my  every-niglit  prayer, 
which  my  mother  taught,  as  1  have 
said  it  every  night  in  Kurope  and 
America.  I  never  mumble  it,  but 
say  it  aloud,''  whicli  he  did,  repeat- 
ing it  distinctly, — 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ; 
I  pray  the  Ix->rd  my  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  w-ake, 
I  piay  the  I.oid  my  soul  t'^  take." 

Speaking  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
with  reference  to  this  incident,  Mr. 
Marseilles  said, — "He  was  a  busy 
man,  burdened  with  gra\e  responsi- 
bilities and  cares,  but  he  found  time 
every  day  of  his  life  to  utter  this  little 
prayer.  Can  any  Christian  believer 
who  obeys  the  injunction  of  the  Mas- 
ter to  pray,  doubt  that  this  pra>er 
sufficed  to  keep  the  great  man's 
heart  true  to  his  Maker,  or  that  it 
was  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had  sum- 
moned all  the  powers  of  his  elo- 
quence for  an  address  to  the  Most 
High?     The  example  is  one  worthy 
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of  the  conteni])lation,  tlie  reverence, 
and  the  imitation  of  all  succeeding 
gCTicrations." 

Mr.  MarseilK.'S  next,  set  out  in  (|uest 
of  the  origin  of  the  little  prayer. 
The  very  earliest  publication  in  print 
available  of  it  was  found  in  the  oUl 
"New  ICr.gland  PrinKr,''  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  printed  about 
the  year  1 691, —more  than  two  liun- 
dred  years  ago. 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep"  is 
attributed  by  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Has- 
tings to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts;  by  Mr. 
Eartlett  to  the  "  New  Ivngland  Prim- 
er," which  assigns  it  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
the  martyr;  but  .h/u-n'uDi  A\'»/cs  a)id 
Of(Cfit.<  (May  and  October,  1SS9), 
vol.  3,  page  249,  goes  back  to  it  as 
found  in  another  form  in  tl:e  "  ]''n- 
chridi  on  Papae  Leonis,"  TxIDCLX. 
quoted  in  Ady's  "Candle  in  the 
Dark"  (1655),  giving  these  lines  in 
English, — 

"' !\Iatthcw,  Mark,  I.uke,  anJ  Jc.hn, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lye  on  : 
And  blessed  guardian  angfel  keep 
Me  safe  froui  dan^^er  while  I  sleep. 

'"  I  lay  nie  down  to  rest  me, 
And  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  me, — 
If  I  should  sleep  no  more  to  wake, 
I  pray  the  I.ord  my  soul  to  take." 

Ajuerican  Nofcs  and  Oiicric<  speaks 
of  it  as  called  the  "White  Pater- 
noster," a;id  says,  "One  form  or 
another  of  it  is  found  in  nearly  every 
language,  like  many  other  good  and 
familiar  thoughts." 

Mr.  Marseilles  also  sought  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  second  line,  whether  "I  pray 
the  Lord,"  or  "I  pray  Thee,  Lord." 
Opinions  differed.  Phillips  Brooks 
always  thought  the  line-  was,  "  I  pray 
the  Lord  my  soul  to  ket'p."  The 
Auicriani  Xotes  a)id  (Jucrit^  took  up 
the  discussion,  and  found  in  "  Bart- 


letfs    (Quotations,"   fifth   edition,  the 
\erse  rentlered  as  follows: 

'*  Now  I  lay.  nit-  down  to  s!cep. 
I  pray  the  I.<-rd  my  soul  to  kecj) ; 
It  I  sl:ouId  tlic  bef«>re  I  wake, 
I  pray  Iht-  Lord  my  soul  to  lake." 

]3ul  Xotci  and  Oncru.s  pronounced 
Baitlett  incorrect  i.i  his  version  of 
the  lines,  though  nine  persons  out  of 
ten    would    write    them    as     lu'     has 
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Hon.  Jacob   H.  Gall  rger,    Utited   States  Senator. 

quoted  them.     It  is  asserted  that  the 
correct  rendering  is  the  following: 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  tf)  sleep  : 
I  pray,  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake. 
1  pray,  Thee.  Lord,  my  soul  lo  take." 

'J'he  consensus  of  opinion  appeared 
to  unite  on  I)t.  Isaac  Watts,  the 
greatest  hymni.^t  who  e\er  wrote  in 
the  Knglihh  language,  as  the  author 
of  the  \erse.  He  was  born  at  South- 
inglon,  l\nglan'!.  in  i'."'74,  and  in 
ir.</'i  became  tutnr  to  Sir  John  Har- 
topp's  children  at  Nfwingt(jn.  It 
uas  for  the  instruction  of  his  voun^r 
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charges  tlinl  he  wrole,  "How  tloth 
the  little  busy  bee."  "Let  cloi;s  de- 
light to  bnrk  mid  biL;hl."  "llusli  my 
ch.ild.  lie  sliU  and  shimbci,''  "  ^'e 
hearts  with  3oiithfLil  \i^or  warm," 
etc.     The    book    in    which    the   little 
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The   Late   Hon.  Johii   P.  Hale.    United  States  Senator. 

prayer  is  credited  to  Dr.  Watts  is 
"The  Mother's  Nursery  Songs,"  b\- 
Thomas  Hastings,  but  the  "  Xew 
England  Primer"  ascribes  tliem  to 
John  Rogers,  the  martyr,  who,  when 
burned  at  the  s'ake  b}'  "Bloody 
Mary,"  in  1565,  left  a  wife  and 
eleven  children,  including  a  babe. 
But  Mr.  Marseilles  says  that  the  lit- 
tle prayer  has  l;een  spoker.  around 
the  world,  and  has  strengthened  the 
faith  and  trust  and  courage  of  child- 
hood and  kept  it  near  tlie  Heaven!}- 
Father.  Those  wlio  are  taught  it 
never  forget  it,  though  tliere  are  few 
who  would  not  deem  it  too  simple 
and  childish  to  be  used  as  a  pra}er  in 
maturer     years,      but    John     Ouincy 


AdaiTiS,  now  "one  of  tlie  simple  great 
ones  gone,"  found  tl'.at  it  expressed 
his  reverence  and  his  trust  as  no 
composition  of  hi.\  own  could  ha\'e 
done.  Watts's  service  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  world  is  incalculable. 

Refeience  is  made  to  this  comp>ara- 
tivel\'  trivial  inciilent  only  to  show 
with  what  tenacity  Mr.  Marseilles 
follows  every  incident  of  historic  in- 
terest, with  what  unflagging  zeal  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  details  of 
biography. 

The  same  punctiliousness  charac- 
terizes all  his  efforts,  and  if  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  were  given 
to  th.e  world  in  full,  they  would  con- 
stitute many  volumes,  not  only  of  en- 
tertainment, but  of  solid  edification 
and  instruction.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  will  be  persuaded,  during  the 
declining  years  of  his  life  (he  is  still 
a  young  man,  just  beyond  a  half-cen- 
tury old),  to  publish  an  autobiogra- 
phy with  annotations,  quotations,  and 
notes.  Such  a  work  would  be  wide- 
ly appreciated  and  constitute  a  val- 
uable addition,  especially  to  the  his- 
tory of  politics  and  of  literature. 

Religious  questions  have  always 
had  a  great  attraction  for  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles:, and  he  has  gi\en  tliem  much 
thought,  some  of  which  might  be 
termed  speculative.  To  solve  some 
problems  that  seemed  too  deep  for 
him,  he  has  sought  the  counsel,  by 
correspoudence,  of  some  of  the  most 
learned  professional  authorities  on  a 
variety  -©^  religious  topics.  One  of 
these,  a  venerable  doctor  of  divinity, 
in  Philadelphia,  to  v.hom  Mr.  Mar- 
seilles addressed  several  connnunica- 
tions,  pleasantly  wrote  him,  — "  Vou 
ha\e  a  faculty  for  asking  hard  ques- 
tions." 

Mr.    Mar.-^eilles   has   manv   favorite 
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poems,  so  niatn',  intleecl,  that  to  men- 
tion any  one  in  ])articular  would  be 
to  do  him  injustice.  It  seemed  to 
me,  as  I  talked  with  liim  of  his  dear, 
old-time  friend,  jame>  T.  Fields,  that 
the  touching  little  poem  written  by 
him  is  sacredly  cherished  in  memory. 
It  graphically  and  touchingl>'  pic- 
tures a  little  child's  intuition  of  the 
omnipresence  of  God  : 

"  We  were  crowded  hi  the  cabin. 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep  ; 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters. 
And  a  storm  was  on  tl:e  deep. 

'T  is  a  fearful  thinp:  in  \\intei' 

To  be  shatter'd  in  the  bla.st, 
And  to  hear  the  rattling:  trumpet 

Thunder,  'Cut  away  the  mast.' 

"  So  we  shudder'd  there  in  silence, 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, 
While  the  hunjjry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  tlie  breakers  talked  witli  Death. 

"  As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 

Kach  one  busy  with  his  prayers, 

'We  are  lost ! '  the  captain  shouted. 

As  lie  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

"  But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 
As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
^ Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean 
fust  the  sat)ie  as  on  tlie  laud  ^  ' 

"  Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 
And  we  spoke  in  better  clieer. 
And  we  anchor'd  in  the  harbor. 

When  the  morn  was  shining  clear." 

Amongst  his  theological  corre- 
spoTidence,  which  is  \'ery  learned,  is 
a  letter  from  the  late  Rev.  A.  A. 
Miner,  in  whicii  he  says, — 


"  I  daily  reali/.e  how  liule  ukvU  can  know. 
Though  science  l;as  grown  proud  and  we  h^vc 
come  to  know  much  about  many  things,  abso- 
lutely there  is  nothing  that  we  know  all  about. 
I-'very  fact,  however  cf)iun»on.  strikes  its  roots 
into  uniatluirnable  deptiis.  How  does  the  lily 
ivolve  such  whiteness  frotn  the  blackness  of 
the  earth,  or  e.vhale  such  fragrrmce  from  the 
ofTi  U'^iveness  of  the  earth  ?  The  wisest  phi- 
IC'  oplur  kr.ovs  no  more  than  the  new-born 
babe." 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Charles 
?darseilles  was  at  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  late  T'nited  States  Sena- 
tor }{dward  li.  Kollins.  Mr.  Rollins 
and  I  sat  together  on  the  front  piazza, 
when  unexpectedly  there  appeared 
approaching  the  house  on  foot  along 
the  drivewa\-,  a  gentleman  of  fasci- 
nating   and    impressive    bearing.       I 


"Space,  as  you  rightly  say,  is  infinite.  It  ir« 
uncreated  and  absolute.  The  laws  of  the 
hutnan  mind  compel  belief  in  th.it  infinity. 
To  suppose  a  limit  involves  an  absurdity  ;  for 
then  there  would  be  a  t/iis  side  and  the  oi/ur 
side  ;  but  the  other  side  is  space  bejond  the 
supfjosed  limit. 

"  Now  admitting  a  ("iod  who  created  all 
things,  scattered  as  they  are  through  all  space, 
and  of  which  God  is  the  ujiholder,  God  himself 
must  be  itnminent  in  all  things,  and  hence 
everyv.here  present.  1  do  nr)t  present  this  as 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  simply  as  a  state- 
ment of  it. 


Hon,  Thomas  B    Rcrd. 
/•///'.'/j '''r/   (*_j    p,ymisiiou  ,</  I'.'utrf.i   J'.irkrr,   /'/r, 
rnf'hir,  \\'iisltiti^'.,'u,  />.  ( ". 


knew  in  a  moment  that  he  was  no 
common  individual.  Mr.  Ivollins 
whispered,  "  C/nuIrs  MmsciUrs/"  I 
asked  the  question  in  m\-  i-.iitid  tlien. 
as  I  have  since  heard  it  asked  many 
times,   "  Jf7/('  i<  C/un!t\<  Mdrsrillcs  '  '" 
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He  is  woithy  (^f  a  better  iinswcr  have  \srilten  of  one  who  himself  can 
than  I  have  been  able  to  give.  Ire-  write  so  much  better,  whose  experi- 
meniber  him  distinctly  a^  I  then  met  ence  has  been  so  much  wider,  whose 
him,  perliap-  twenty  years  ago.  lie  acquaintance  covers  so  broad  a  time 
was  attired  in  a  iian.dsome  suit  of  and  territory,  and  the  tendrils  of 
pure  white,  spotless  as  his  character,  whose  love  are  woven  in  the  fibers 
He  chatted  of  pror.u'r.ent  men,  of  of  so  many  hearts, 
popular  living  issi'.es.  He  spoke  of  On  October  5,  twenty-eight  years 
Roscoe  Conkling,  with  the  easy  ago,  he  and  his  estimable  wife  were 
familiarity  and  accuracy  of  informa-  married.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
tion  of  a  personal  friend  enjoying  his     from  Mrs.  Marseilles,  on  the  occasion 

Oi  the  recent  anniversar}-,  she  ex- 
prci^sed  this  beautiful  sentiment,  and 
thus  unconsciously  told  the  chief 
charm  of  their  attractive  home  : 

"  I   may   sa\'   that  all  through  our 

lives    has    run    the  golden   thread    of 

lo\e.      I    think    'tis    Thackera>'    who 

■y.  '  '  says  he  can    untlerstand   how  young 

'•^;  "'  persons  love,  but  when  he  meets  this 

love  continued  through  middle  and 
on  even  to  old  age,  lie  finds  no 
sweeter  human  picture.  Indeed,  we 
believe  with  Drummond  that  love  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
A  friend  of  ours  came  in  one  evening 
after  Drunmiond  began  to  impress 
people,  and  said,  '  What  's  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  world  ? '  Somebody 
'  answered,  '  Money  I  '  I  said,  '  Love  !  ' 
What  do  we  get  better  than    loving 

The  Late  Hon.  EdA-ard   H.  Rollins,  United  St-tes  Senato'.        ^ud    l^CiUg   loVCd  . 

Sitting  at  their  hearthstone  oidy 
confidence,  and  he  touched  upon  the  the  other  day,  amidst  shelves  bend- 
attitude  of  various  leading  politicians,  ing  with  the  accumulated  lore  of 
his  information  being  especially  fresh  years,  grouped  around  me  the  life- 
and  authentic.  It  was  evident  that  like  portraits  of  Washington,  Lin- 
Senator  Rollins  held  him  in  extraor-  coin,  Arthur,  (Gladstone.  Web>ter, 
dinary  respect  and  regard,  and  I  Reed,  Bismarck,  and  a  score  of 
immediately  conceived  a  great  liking  others,  a  galaxy  of  illu.strious  stars, 
for  him.  Nobody  who  knows  him  I  felt  the  impulse  for  good  tiiat  aclu- 
will  wonder  at  it.  nor  question  the  ates  that  peaceful  household.  I  was 
honesty  of  my  motive  in  this  gratui-  literally  embanked  in.  books.  The 
tons,  hasty,  and  imperfect  sketch  of  air  was  fragrant  with  the  poesy  of 
one  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  Shakespeare,  Cioethe,  Milton.  Dante, 
friend.      It  is  witli  trepidation   that  I  Schiller.      Whittier,      Longfellow, 
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Holmes,  Tcir.^vson,  and  a  lunulicJ 
other  sweet  pocts,  and  I  came  away 
almost  with  the  inspiration  of  having 
spent  a  few  lioursin  the  veiy  society 
of  vShakesj-eaie,  Ikieon,  Maeaulay, 
Carlyle,  Ciihbon,  Bancroft,  Cervantes, 
Hugo,  Richlt-r,  DeQuincey,  vScott, 
Dickers,  Ivytton,  Dumas  Jvmerson, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  all  that 
"marvelous  constellation,  brighter 
from   nu^ment   to  moment,  radiant  as 


it  has  been  fre([uently  tendered,  sin- 
cercls ,  earnestly,  and  even  solici- 
tously.' Pericles  swayed  the  destiny 
of  AlliLT.s  for  moie  tlum  forty  years, 
yet  was  only  a  public  man,  not  an 
ofhcer.  Alexander  Hamilton  ne\er 
lost  the  leadership  of  his  party,  even 
when  he  retiied  from  public  life. 

Considering  his  achievements,  his 
wonderful  industry,  his  comprehen- 
sive reading,  his  deep  research,  love 
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a  tiara  of  celestial  diamonds." 

Mr.  Marseilles's  "  Stor^-  of  Thirty 
Years,"  if  he  can  be  induced  to  tell 
it,  will  cover  a  big  epoch  in  tlie 
world's  history, — years  of  great  in- 
dustry and  research,  of  almo:5t  tire- 
less activity  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
stupendous  ad\-ancement  and  suc- 
cess. Jlis  influence  has  been  v.idely 
sought  for,  and  has  l)een  freely  given 
whenever  a  good  or  great  or  just 
cause  was  to  be  served.  He  never 
sought  distinction  for  himself,  though 


of  literature,  analysis  of  character, 
appreciation  of  the  noble,  the  pure, 
and  the  good,  Charles  Marseilles  is  a 
conspicuous  and  capti\ating  charac- 
ter. He  is,  notwitlistanding  his 
native  modesty,  a  prominent  and 
very  interesting  figure  in  the  front 
rank  of  Xev/  Hamj'shire's  leading 
njen. 

Crreatness,  whether  in  actual,  prac- 
tical results,  or  in  the  realms  of 
exalted  thought,  is  surely  discovered. 
Oreat  lijihts  are   not  hidden    l)eneath 
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a  bushel.  The  secret  of  ca}.al)iiity 
is  bound  lo  come  to  tl^e  surface, 
and  be  l^rouglit  into  requisition. 
Some  unselfi-V, ,  disceniing  soul,  like 
Charles  Mars.illes,  \>  uiadc  the  con- 
fidant of  nature,  standing  sponsor  for 
unconscious  genius,  and  fairly  revel- 
ing in  the  Ji.)lifiing  and  eni.ol.'Iing  of 
his  fellow-men.  It  is  companionship, 
not  servility.  He  belongs  to  God's 
select  famiily  of  sons,  spiritual  kin- 
dred, of  whom  Kmerso'i  wrote,  scat- 
tered wide  through  earth,  yet  each 
weaving  the  sublime  proportions  of 
a  true    monarch's    crown,      lie  finds 


kin,-.hii^  with  authors,  artists,  sculp- 
tois,  orators,  diplomatists,  states- 
men,— with  the  world's  leading 
minds  in  \arious  directions,  —  and. 
in  power  of  assimilation  and  apjue- 
ciation  of  their  individual  work  and 
worth,  superior  to  any  one,  equal  to 
all;  a  diligent  and  devoted  cham- 
pion, fond  of  the  theatre  of  human 
life,  and  swayed  with  joy  and  grief 
at  the  shifting  scenes  of  mortal  exist- 
ence. In  a  materialistic  age,  he  is  a 
herald  of  joy,  bearing  aloft  a  beacon 
tliat  the  ideals  of  faith,  of  dut\-,  and 
of  inspiration  are  li\-ing  forces  still. 
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LAKJC    ASQUAM. 

r>y  .  liuiii'  Roi^rTs  Xoycs. 

O  loveliest  lake,  Asquam. 
Kmbosomed  among  the  hills 

In  beaut\-  serene. 

Thou  wild,  woodland  (lueen. 
And  fed  bv  the  mountain  rills 


Thy  waters  are  placid  and  clear. 

Reflecting  heaven's  own  blue. 
Thy  forests  are  deep. 
Where  the  shadows  creep. 

Like  giants,  the  long  day  through, 
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LAKJ:    ASOl'AM. 

As  scntinel-i;uarcl,  afar. 
Stands  cloiul-kissecl  Cbocorua  I 

While  the  lesser  heights. 

Like  the  ohlen  knii'lit^. 
To  my  queen  tlicir  lioniage  |>a>'. 

Soiuetinies.  as  the  Uvilii^ht  conies. 

And  the  wild  bird's  note  is  still, 
Methinks  that  I  henr, 
Xow  far.  and  now  near. 

Weird  music  from  Sunset  Hill  I 
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AsQ'jam    Lake   frorr.   Snepard    Hill. 


And  the  plumes  of  the  Whittier  pine 
A  requiem  seem  to  sing  : 

That  in  cader.ce  sweet. 

And  in  rh\  thm  meet. 
The  soft-winged  zephyrs  bring. 


O  loveliest  lake.  Asquam. 
Kmbosomed  among  the  liills. 

Th>-  bvau^y  serene, 

Thou  wild  woodland  queen, 
My  spirit  with  rapture  fdls  I 
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/;•.•  IJtai-or  J.  Clarh\ 


^"         lloldeiness.     tlit-rc      arc 


\vx\\    one     write 


so    inan\-   thill L'>   t<>   tell 
ot     its     natural     beau.y 
'"  •  aiul  the  quaint  features 

of  its  former  daysi^  Nature  may  be 
maligned,  but  she  remains  perenni- 
ally \oung  to  refute  the  puin- 
charges.  With  people  it  is  different; 
there  is  al\va^■^  the  sense  of  imperti- 
nence in  characterizing  b>-  a  few  i)cn- 
strokes  a  sturdy  life  that  has  pa-sed. 
I  hesitate  in  telling  of  the  Liv.r- 
mores,  the  vShepards,  the  W'ortheriS. 
the  Coxes,  those  early  comers  in  the 
town.  \Miy  should  I  comment  on 
their  li\  es? 

Holderness  lies  in  the  central  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  adjoining  the 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Cam^'ton,  and 
Ashland,  which  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  old  town.  Certainly  Na- 
ture has  fashioned  few  placc-s  more 
beautiful,  with  its  green  meadows  in 
the  we.st,  overlooked  by  the  bluffs  on 
which  stand  most  of  the  farm-houses 
of  that  part.  Away  fiom  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  to  the  east,  the  hills  and 
mountains  rise,  shutting  in  cozy 
farms  or  sheltering  them  upon  their 
warm  southern  exi->osure,  and  further 
on  lie  the  Asquam  lakes.  On  vSliep- 
ard  hill  and  Mount  Livermore  what 
beauty  meets  the  e\e !  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  W^hite  and  Ossij)ee  moun- 
tains ;  nearer,  the  neighboring  hills 
dotted  with  homesteads:  and  below, 
the  lake,   s})arkling  and   blue   in    the 


sun.  c(^ld  aufl  leatlen  in  hi->  absence, 
and  ])eyond  the  realm  of  the  real  in 
the  moonlight.  J  low  jK-aceful  an<l 
beautiful  and  natural  it  all  is  I  How 
ojie  forgets  tlie  hurry  and  hurt  of  life 
and  dreams  away  the  summer  days, 
gaining  new  strength  from  this  la\•i^h 
generosity  of  Nature  tor  the  ine\i- 
table  "  moving  on." 

Of  >rount  Prospect,  farther  to  the 
north,  a  \\-ell-known  son  of  New 
Hampshire  has  said,  — "  If  it  stood 
'.vhere  some  of  those  renowned  vScotch 
Ikns  do,  and  had  undergone  the 
poetic  handling  of  their  lUirnses  and 
Scotts,  j)eoi3le  would  cross  the  ocean 
to  see  the  >ight<  from  its  top." 

In  1761.  "New  Holderne.ss "  WLl^ 
granted  to  vSamuel  Li\ermore  and 
others,  adherents  of  the  Cluu-ch  of 
luigland,  six  of  whom  were  Shep- 
ards,  seven  Coxes.  Tlie  real  settle- 
ment of  the  town  was  made  from 
1 77-]  to  i7Sr).  when  it  held  nearly 
three  hundred  people,  at  least  one 
third  of  the  present  population. 

^riie  great  man  of  the  town  was 
Chief  -  Justice  vSamucl  Livermore, 
whose  estate,  it  is  said,  comprised 
two  thirds  of  the  township.  He  built 
his  mansion  on  the  bluff  opj)osite  Ply- 
mouth, overlooking  the  Pemigewas- 
set,  arid  became  a  sort  of  over-lord  to 
liis  willing  va>sals,  the^sturdy  Scotch- 
Iribh  settlers,  who  followed  him  from 
Londonderry."'  J^Piefore  the  Ke\olu- 
tion.  Mr.  Lixermore  had  been  the 
king's    attorney-general,   but    during 
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c;ijMrs}-:s  uv  iioLnjiRNicss. 

/->•  h'Jtaror  J.  Clark. 


r'^^Sig7^:0\V    shall    one    write    ol 


Hoklei-ness,  there  are 
•^^^  iiian\-  thiiu's  to  tell 
f^'^MB>  of  its  iiatuml  heaiuy 
and  the  quaint  features 
of  its  former  days?  Nature  may  l^e 
maligned,  but  she  remains  perenni- 
ally young  to  refute  the  pun}- 
charges.  With  people  it  is  different ; 
there  is  al\va}-s  the  sense  of  im^)erti- 
nence  in  characterizing  b\'  a  few  ])on- 
strokes  a  sturd\'  life  that  has  ]>a^scd. 
I  hesitate  in  telling  of  the  Liver- 
mores,  the  vShepards,  the  WortheriS, 
the  Coxes,  those  earl\-  comers  in  the 
town.  \Miy  should  I  comment  on 
their  li\es? 

Holderness  lies  in  the  central  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  adjoining  the 
towns  of  Plymouth,  Campton.  and 
Ashland,  which  was  originalh-  a 
part  of  the  old  town.  Certainly  Na- 
ture has  fashioned  few  places  more 
beautiful,  witli  its  green  meadows  in 
the  west,  overlooked  by  the  bluffs  on 
which  stand  most  of  the  farm-houses 
of  that  }jarl.  Away  from  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  to  the  east,  the  hills  and 
mountains  ri^e,  shutting  in  cozy 
farms  or  sheltering  them  upon  their 
warm  southern  ex]-)Osure,  and  further 
on  lie  the  Ascpuim  lakes.  On  vShep- 
ard  hill  and  Mount  Livermorc  what 
beauty  meets  the  e\e  I  In  the  dis- 
tance, the  White  and  Ossi])ee  moun- 
tains;  nearer,  the  neighboring  hills 
dotted  v.-ith  homesteads:  and  l^elow. 
the  lake,   si)arkling  and   blue   in    the 


sun,  cold  and  leatlen  in  liis  absence, 
and  ])e>ond  the  realm  of  the  real  in 
the  moonlight.  How  peaceful  and 
beautiful  and  natural  it  all  is  I  How 
one  forgets  tlie  hurry  and  luirt  of  life 
and  dreams  away  the  summer  days, 
gaining  new  strength  from  this  lavish 
generosity  of  Nature  lor  the  ine\i- 
table  "  moving  on." 

Of  ^^ount  Prospect,  farther  to  the 
north,  a  well-known  son  of  New 
Hampshire  lias  said,  — "  H  it  stood 
where  some  of  those  renowned  vScotch 
Pens  do,  and  had  undergone  the 
poetic  handling  of  their  Burnses  and 
Scotts,  people  would  cross  the  ocean 
to  see  the  sight<  from  its  top." 

In  1761.  "New  Holderne.ss "  wa> 
granted  to  Samuel  Livermore  and 
otheis.  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England,  six  of  wliom  were  Shep- 
ards,  seven  Coxes.  Tlie  real  settle- 
ment of  the  town  was  made  from 
1774  to  17S6,  when  it  held  nearly 
three  hundred  people,  at  least  one 
third  of  the  present  population. 

^J'he  great  man  of  the  town  was 
Chief  -  Justice  vSamucl  Livermorc. 
whose  estate,  it  is  said,  comprised 
two  thirds  of  the  township.  He  built 
his  mansion  on  the  bluff  opj)osite  Ply- 
mouth, overlooking  the  Peniigcwas- 
set,  arid  became  a  sort  of  over-lord  to 
his  willing  vassals,  the^sturdy  Scotch - 
Iribh  settlers,  who  followed  him  from 
Londonderry.'"  [^Pefore  the  Ke\oln- 
tion.  Mr.  Livermore  had  been  the 
king's    attorney-general,   but    durin- 
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the  war  Ik-  found  llic  retirement  to 
his  estate  in  TIol(Iernes^  an  agreeable 
chaiio^e.  The  words  of  his  son  per- 
haps ilhistrate  not  onl\-  Mr.  Liver- 
niore's  attitude  during  the  war  but 
that  of  many  law}ers  who  liad  l^een 
employed  by  tlie  erown.  Arthur  Liv- 
erniore  writes:  "In  a  very  critieal 
part  of  the  Revolution,  my  father  did 
not  take  an  active  part  in  public  life, 
for  he  was  not  a  man  who  made  terms 
to  secure  ofhce." 

On  arriving  in  Iloldernc^s  he  built 
a  sawmill  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  ])rook, 
and  for  nearl}  three  3-ears,  til)  after 
tlie  surr-.ndcr  of  P>un;o\-ne,  actual'y 
tended  it  himseii.  tradition  sa\-s 
wearing  the  same  coat  at  home  and 
abroad. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  wa^ 
called  upon  to  reenter  political  life, 
holding  at  different  times  the  offices 
of  representative  to  his  state  legisla- 
ture, drafter  of  the  state  constitution, 
chief  justice  of  the  superior  court. 
representati\e  in  cc)ngre-^>.  and 
I'nited  States  senator. 


He  nuirried  Jane  Ihowne.  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  lirowne. 
of  I'ortsniouth.  mentioned  in  Long- 
fellow's "Lady  Wentworth."  To- 
day there  is  a  lineal  descendant,  the 
Rev.  Artliur  lirown  Livcrmore.  of 
Delhi,  X.  V.  It  seems  that  Judge 
Livermore's  connection  with  the  ICs- 
tallished  Church  estranged  him  from 
some  of  his  relatives.  His  friend. 
Mr.  Porter,  whose  accomplislied  wile 
was  the  confidante  of  Mrs.  Liverniore, 
folloued  him  from  Londonderry  to 
New  HoUlerne>s.  and  became  the 
first  settled  law\er  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Pl\niouth.  Mr.  Livermore's 
home  in  later  years  was  that  of  a  cul- 
tured gentleman,  and  witli  hi>  towns- 
UKU,  in  tile  words  of  a  centenarian 
who  remembered  him,  "liis  say-so 
was  the  law."  He  and  liis  family 
used  to  make  the  journey  to  \\'a>h- 
ingtnn  in  his  cc)ach.  iliiven  by  hi-> 
friend  and  retainer,  .Major  William 
Sliepard. 

Wy.-^eman  Claggett.  "Aitoriux- 
C>eneral  of    thi^  colony,"    1776,  sa\  s 
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of  Mr.  Li\-crnK,re,- -"  IK'  \\a-  be- 
yond cjucstiou  lilt'  ^roal  r.ian  of  Xcw 
Ilnnipshire  in  liis  time." 

liis  son,  Anliiir  Li\-erni(^i\.\  siio- 
ct'cded  him  "K*'  ll-.c  i-rmine.""  and 
liad  a  long  and  Micecssiul  career, 
being-  associate,  then  cliief  justice 
of  the  superior  court.  He.  too.  was 
a  man  of  marked  abibty.  but.  accord- 
ing to  the  tr.ubtions  of  the  towTi.  of 
eccentric  cliaracter  and  inde])endent 
spirit.  To  him,  also,  his  fcllow- 
townsnicn  yielded  a  willing  vassal- 
age. Wlieu  on  one  of  his  circuits  he 
saw  in  her  cradle  Louisa  Bliss,  of 
Haverhill,  he  told  the  mother  that 
here  was  his  future  wife;  and  true  to 
his  word,  he  married  her  when  a 
young  lad\-.  An  amusing  -^tory  is 
told,  which,  if  authentic,  shows  him  a 
veritable  "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley." 
In  attending  church,  he  observed  oriC 
person  of  the  congregation  did  not 
kneel.  The  judge  tapped  the  offend- 
er with  his  stick,  with  the  comniand. 
"Kneel!  " 

One  of  his  sons,  \n  \\riiing  hor.ie, 
was  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  in 
return,  saying.  "Come  home  and 
read  your  letter  ;    I  can  't."' 

There  are  many  such  incidents  re- 
lated   in   the   c  o  u  u  t  r  v 
homes,  after   the    lapse  of     V         w":^ 
over   forty  \ears  since    his     \ 
death,    which    perhaps     i 
show     more    plainly    than      ! 
any     conunents    the     hold      ; 
lu-    had    in    the    hearts    of     ; 
his     contemporaries       and      j 
their  children.-     I'pon   the      ' 
tablet   covering    his    gra\'e     i 
in  tlie  Trinity  churchyard     ' 
are  the  ap})ro})riate  words, 
"Give  alms  of   thy  good-^,     • 
and  never  turn    thy  hand     fct.v.:--f^- 
from   any  poor  man." 


Of  ail  evening,  as  <.)ne  pa.->.^e^  (juivt 
Trinit>-.  amid  its  pines,  to  the  "hol- 
low" s-helterin.g  Mill  brook,  one 
ctudd  almost  fanc\-  it  fitting  lo  n;ect 
tile  judge  with  "  Old  I'.eautiful  "  and 
the  yellow  wheeled  chaise.  1  won- 
der if  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  i> 
far  wrong, — 

"  I'  tl  Unn  froju  out  tht-  clioir  o(  lieavLn 
Tt'  b(  ar  tlic  ie<t  cock  crow  Z" 

An  old  man  young  with  the  judge, 
now  sleejnng  near  him,  once  said  on 
his  return  home  from  a  \•i^it  in  town. 
"  1  used  to  think  I  'd  be  satisfied  if  I 
coidd  only  get  home  and  see  Miry 
feed  tile  chickens  I"  I  wonder  hovv 
it  is  1 

As  before  stated,  the  grant  of  llol- 
derness  was  made  to  adherents  of  the 
]\l)iscopal  church,  and  naturally  the 
settlers  early  thought  of  a  house  of 
worship.  Of  course.  Mr.  Samuel 
Livermore  was  the  prime  mover  in 
the  matter,  himself  reading  service 
before  the  coming  of  Priest  I'owde. 

A  w  arrant  of  a  town  -  meeting  in 
New  llolderness  in  17SS  contains  the 
following:  "To  see  if  the  town  will 
vote  to  have  Mr.  Robert  Fowle  for 
their  Minister  and  vote  what  salary 
thev  will  settle  on  Mr.  I'owle  vearlv."' 
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Tlic    followi  i.'j;   is    lakcii    I'loiii    \\\k: 
parish  icconl.    17^*^; 

''I'ouJ,  That  Capt.  Sniiih.  vSq.  S.  G.  I.ivrr 
inOTt  ,  M?.j.  Rir-l;;:ci  Sh't-n:  ^1.  I.ier.t.  Snr.i. 
Curry,  and  Sam.  Shci.aid  \W  a  Conuniilte  Tu 
Deternniie  where  said  Building  Shall  liu 
KrccU-d  and  to  T.ike  Care  of  Sitd  Building' 
ThrouKhoi'i. 

*W(>/tv/,  To    Raise    the    v^iun    (>:    Se\eiity-fi\  e 
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L  .errr.ore    Falls. 

Pounds  in  iJoards  at  24  s.  ])er  Thousand  Deliv- 
ered on  the  Spot,  allow  incr  Kach  Man  to  turn 
in  an  Equal  Proportion  ot  Loardf.,  Timber. 
Nails.  Rura,  Shinc^les,  Clapboards,  and  all 
things  neces;,ary  to  carry  o!i  Said  Buildir.g 
which  shoul  1  be  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Com- 
mittee."' 

And  SO,  about  the  year  1790,  came 
into  existence  IVinit}'  church,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  state.  It  is  iri  good 
preservation,  having  been  repaired 
when  fahing  into  deca\'  through  the 
efforts  oi  the  late  Dr.  Balch.  Until 
the  new  chapel  in  connection  with 
the  Ilolderness  School  was  fjuishcd. 
ser\'ices  were  regularly  held  in  it. 
Now  it  is  used  for  the  burial  ser\-ice 
only.  The  "Church  House,"  as  it 
is  called,  is  an  oblong  brown  struc- 
ture more  like  the  school  buildings 
one  sees  on  country  roads  than  the 
village  "  meeting-house."  Passing 
through  its  porch,  the  interior  is  little 
changed  from  lOO  \ears  ago.     Square 


})c\vs  w  ith  iluor> — the  wood  of  pine  so 
dark  witli  age  it  seems  almcst  of  ma- 
hogan\-— surround  the  sides  of  the 
room.  'J']ie-e  are  raised  alM)\e  the 
floor  pew.^.  which  arc  arranged  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  tall  jmlpit  at  the 
IrouL  c«.>mpleles  the  lui  ni-^hing-.  The 
following  quotation  from  a  descend- 
ant of  Priest  I-'owle  gives 
<v<fSvj     a  little  idea  of  its  comfort 


y^ 


jVi     a  mile  Kiea  oi  us  comioi 

*:^     in     winter,  —  "  The>-     a 

j     went  to  the  upper  chure 


all 
•h 
('J'rinitv).  There  was  n<j 
fire.  The  women  all  car- 
ried foot-stoves.  I-'ather 
suffered  very  nuich :  he 
was  \-ery  liail  and  trem- 
l)led  so  he  ccudd  hardly 
stand."  In  summer,  I 
can  speak  fr(^in  exj)eri- 
ence,  that  it  is  certainl\- 
hot  enough  to  compen- 
sate. 
Mr.  Fowle  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Liv- 
ermore's  and  followed  Inm  to  the 
new  countr\-.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  marked  and  strong 
characier.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
noted  for  choosing  subjects  appli- 
cable to  the  time.  I  quote  from 
"Reminiscences  of  Holderness,"  — 
"One  time  the  meeting  was  in  a 
dwelling-house,  the  snow  was  piled 
to  the  windows  and  men  could  come 
or.ly  on  snow-shoes.  There  were  very 
few  i-)resent.  He  chose  for  his  text. 
— '  l''ear  luA,  little  llock  :  it  i.>  my 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom.'  There  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  room."  Priest  h'owle  had 
a  large  dog  which  accompanied  him 
to  serxice.  He  always  lay  (juiet  ex- 
cept on  the  arrixal  c>f  l.ile  comeis. 
whom  he  greeted  with  a  loud  bark. 
It  is  needless  to  say.  few  cared  to  in- 
cur  his   ^reetins.'-.      What    a    con\en- 
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ieiice  a  line  of  UicoloL^ical  doi^s  like 
him  nii;^]it  ]i:\\l-  proved  ! 

How  eas\  it  is  to  ])icture  a  loiiir- 
ago  Sabl.iath  in  tlie  "  Cliurcli  House." 
Tllele  at  tile  Lit.  well  up  b\'  tile  pul- 
pit were  the  jud^ce  and  his  lady,  the 
centre  of  intere-t  to  the  farmers  and 
their  good  wi\es.  l\)ssibl\-  Harriet 
Livermore  may  have  been  there  in 
one  of  lier  fitful  home-comings, 

"The  sharp  heat-li^luninjj:^  of  her  face 
Prcsaginpr  ill  to  him  whom  Vate 
Condciiiiiccl  to  share  her  love  or  l:ate.'' 


r 


There  were  the  Shepards,  the  bllli- 
sons,  the  Worthens,  the  Coxes,  the 
Galleys,  and  last,  Priest  Vowle  in  his 
white  gown,  hushing  the  congrega- 
tion with  his  "Dearly  beloved.''  I 
suppose  hearts  ached  aiul  souglU 
heave  ill}-  comfort  as  the  words  of  the 
old,  old  service  went  on  ;  or  thoughts 
wandered,  as  the  birds  twittered  in 
the  trees  above  the  graves  outside, 
and  death  looked  far  from  them  in 
the  rush  of  living — just  as  to-da\' 
with  us.  To-day  their  gra\-es  are 
about  tlie  quiet  house  and  one  reads 
on  their  headstones : 


^"^uOidifi^. 
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Livermore    Graves. 


0:ci   Lwerrr.ore   Mouse. 

"  IJlessed  are  ihe  faitlifi:!  dead  ;  " 

"The  charact'-r  of    the  just   will  live  in  the 
nieniori-  of  the  just ;  " 

"  Sleep  on,  my  sou, 
And  take  thy  rest. 
God  called  thee  home 
When  he  ihouj^rht  best."' 

Here  and  there  through  the  town. 
to  those  who  know  them,  are  scat- 
tered the  reminders  of  thds  older  life: 
in  a  |)asture  a  slight  depression  and  a 
few  l^ricks  maik  the  site  of  a  house 
whose  owner  no  one  rememl)ers — the 
oidy  tangible  e\i- 
dence  of  the  busy 
home  of  a  hundred 
years  ag(3 ;  on  the 
intervale  a  spring 
of  colde>t  water, — 
the  "Cio\ernor's 
spring,"  because  at 
one  time  Ciovernor 
W'entworth.  prob- 
ably on  a  visit  to 
Judge  Li\ermore, 
drank  fro:n  it ;  be- 
side a  grassy  road 
an  unnnrked  grave, 
ir.idcr  a  maple  of 
old    growth,    u  n- 
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h  i  nisei  t     to     death 
said. 
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Cd    Trinity    Cnorc  n. 

known  to  any  save  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants. I'Voni  a  life-long-  resident  of 
the  to^vn  I  learned  the  stor\-  of  its 
occupant^,  a  story  of  the  hard  euii- 
ditious  which  oftentimes  awaited  tiie 
settlers.  Tliis  hiimble  tragedy  of 
eighty  }-ears  ago  crnie  in  ndiat  was 
known  as  tlie  "hard  }ear."  when 
every  month  there  was  a  frost,  po- 
tatoes were  no  larger  than  hens' 
eggs,  and  corn  biougl  t  fron;  Centie 
Harbor  was  sold  at  S4  a  bushel. 

A  family  by  tlie  name  of  Jones, 
consisting  of  a  young  husband,  wife, 
and  small  son,  had  made  their  home 
upon  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mount  Pros- 
pect. The  long  winter  exhausted 
their  scant  provisions,  the  crops 
failed  that  summer,  tliere  was  little 
left  to  nourish  the  delicate  \oung 
mother.  Theii  suffer  ing  \\-as  re- 
vealed to  their  neighbor.  Mrs. 
Worthen,  by  the  little  boy,  who  used 
to  run  straight  to  her  cu})l)OCird  and 
eat  like  a  star\'ed  animal.  I  suppose 
neighborly  kindness  helped  them  on 
til]  the  birth  of  a  second  child, 
when  the  mother  and  infant  both 
passed  away,  and  the  hus]>and  laid 
them  in  one  grave  beneath  tlie  maple. 
One  week  later  neighbors  placed  him 
beside  his  wife.      "He  had  mourned 


the  span  of 
one  life  thai   l»cgan  in  1776 
and    closed    in    iSSi,   what 
seems     matters     of    hi^tor>- 
was    the     li\-ing     realit>-. 
Mrs.  Ilannali   vSiaiitoii  Cox 
was  born  June  25.  a  loyal 
subject    of    the    king,    au'l 
_        nine  da\s  later  a  citi/en  of 
the    new    republic,   though 
possil)l\-  an   uninterested 
one.       With    her   parents. 
Hannah   Stanton  removed  from  Pres- 
ton, Conn.,  to   New   llolderness,   her 
home  for  eighty-two  \ears.     At  twen- 
t\-two  she   became  the  wife  of  Rob- 
ert Cox,  living    in    the  west    pait  of 
the  town.       I'ntil  the  last   month    of 
her    lif<^    her    mind   was    unclouded, 
and    she  remembered  recent   as   well 
as  remote  events. 

One  story  of  esi»ecial  interest  was 
her  recollection  of  the  "  dark  day  "  of 
1780,  when  she  was  about  four  >  ears 
old.  She  remembered  being  out 
picking  greens  with  her  mother  when 
the  darkness  began  to  fall,  how  the 
cows  came  home,  and  the  fowls  went 
to  roost.  Her  memory  of  political 
e\ents  was  clear,  for  she  had  been  a 
woman  interested  in  the  affairs  of  her 
country,  as  well  as  her  home. 
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Tlie  one  huiulrc»Uh  aniiivcrsai\-  of  rijjrht.  tliiiuillcd  old  l:ul\  .  whose  onl>- 
her  birth  was  celebrated  in  Trinity  a])pearance  of  a^jje  was  a  sligjit  deaf- 
church.  It  was  sii^nifieant  in  that  it  ne>s.  they  sometimes  found  it  a  bit 
marked"  th'-  nation's  centennial,  as  lryin;j^.  Xnt  always  su,  for  >ome  of 
well  as  her  own.  It  lell  on  Sunday,  her  warmest  friends  were  tliese 
and  the  celebration  was  in  an  edifice  cliance  ac^iuaintances. 
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Governor's  Sp'ing. 
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connected  with  niaiu'  events  in  her 
past  life. 

She  was  a  beautiful  old  lad\-  with 
soft,  white  hair,  bright  blue  e\es, 
and  always  a  tinge  of  pink  in  her 
cheeks.  She  dressed  iri  plain  black 
gowns  with  a  crape  shawl  folded 
across  her  shoulders,  and  a  white  cap 
with  full  border. 

Man\'  summer  people  called  to  see 
her,  always  recei\ing-  gracious  audi- 
ence. Sometimes,  I  think,  the\'  came 
to  gaze  upon  one  so  old,  as  upon  a 
nummiy,  or  Mt.  Prospect,  or  an}'  of 
the  natural  curiosities,  the  pre>'  of 
the  "city  boarder."  When  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  an  u})- 


^riie  Iloldcrness  of  to-day  is  ph\>i- 
call>  unchanged,  small  lioniesteads 
on  Uicadows  or  hillside,  some  of 
them  abandoned,  otliers  fast  falling 
to  decay,  and  yet  others  with  an  air 
01  comfort  and  plenty.  Jt  seems  to 
me  some  of  the  determination  of  those 
first  settlers  is  lacking  in  the  people 
now.  Perhaps  a  centur>-  of  wre>ting 
a  li\ing  from  a  hard  soil  has  left  its 
mark  in  a  certain  content  witli  the 
bare  sustenance  of  life.  Already  the 
coir.ing  of  the  summer  resident  has 
added  grace  to  their  li\ing  by  mak- 
ing it  possible  through  the  increasi-d 
material  pros[)erit\-  of  the  town. 

ICverv  year  the  fame  of  Plolderness 
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Holderness  Schoo!  Campus. 


as  a  summer  resort  is  growing.  The 
Asqnam  and  Mt.  Liverniore  House 
are  aniuiall}-  filled,  and  cottages  are 
constantly  springing  up  on  vSlicpard 
hill  and  about  the  lake.  vSeveral 
>-ears  Wh^ttier  made  the  Ascjuam  his 
abiding  place.  Of  its  wonderful  out- 
look he  wrote, — 

"  Before  me,  stretched  for  glistening  miles, 
Lay  mouTitaiii  grirdled  Sqiiam  ; 
Like  jcreen-winjied  birds,  the  leafy  isles 
Upor  its't'oson.  swam. 

♦         «»*«** 

There  towered  Chocorua's  peak  ;  and  west, 
Moosehillock's  woods  were  seen, 
With  niany  a  nameless  slide-scarred  crest 
And  pine-dark  gorjjre  between. 
Beyond  them,  like  a  ?un-rimmed  cloud, 
The  great  Notch  mountains  shone. 
Watched  over  by  the  soiemn-brov.ed 
Atid  awful  fr:ce  of  ^ton-"  I  " 

One  of  the  rir>t  summer  recreation 
schools  for  boys  was  established  on 
an  island  of  vScpiam,  perhaps  twenty 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Balch.  There  are 
now  about  Squam  three  such  camps. 
Dr.  Talbot's,  Mr.  DeMerrilt's,  and 
the  Groton  school.  It  is  an  ideal  va- 
cation for  a  boy,  fishing,  boating, 
helping  about  the  camp,  congenial 
com])anions,  under  the  supervision  of 
the    master   and    his    assistant^,    who 


are  usually  college  boys  with  their 
greater,  if  possible,  enthusiasm  for 
athletics.  Ik-fore  breaking  camp, 
oflentimes.  a  trip  is  made  on  foot 
through  the  White  Mountains,  a 
donkey  or  ox  team  accompanying 
them  to  carry  the  baggage,  camjnng 
where  the  fancy  seizes  them.  What 
boy  who  has  expericnet-d  it  will  ever 
forget  ? 

In  years  ])ast  there  has  also  been  a 
similar  school  for  girls,  conducted  by 
a  vSister  in  connection  witli  a  school 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Ijeside  these  pla\'  schools  there  is 
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the  ival  article.  Hokicrnos  School 
for  bo\s,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Li\er- 
more  iiiaiisi*)n.  its  fir<t  home.  The 
Rev.    Loreii  W'ch-ter  is  its  principal 


with  its  footnicii  and  outriders  a^lon- 
ishcd  the  pas>ing  ^-eonian.  The 
\Natclnvord  of  the  school  is  "nianli- 
iv.ss."      Mav  soniethdnij  ot  the  stiirdv 


aiKi  tlie  rtrctoi    ol   1jc1\-   Cross  ch.ajKd  cor.ia;<e   and  life  of    the  pa>t  uncon- 

near    by.       Bo\s    from    Texas,    from  sciously  ind)il»ed  ^o  out  to  help  our 

Maine,  from  l-lor\ia.  iroTu  Ilonohdi;.  country  anew   in    these   yonn^;  lives, 

play    upon    the    campus    where    long  "The  character  of  the  ju«>t  will  li\c 

ago     Governor     Wera worth's    coacli  in  the  memor\-  of  the  just." 


MARV. 


Oh,  happy  -were  the  summer  da\s 

When  }*Iary  used  to  come 
To  gladden  with  her  joyful  way^ 

The  quiet  of  our  liome. 

Her  cheeks  were  fair  and  like  the  tints 
The  peachd^looms  show  in  spring. 

Her  soft,  thick  hair  had  sunny  glints 
Bright  as  the  l)rown-tliru<h's  wing. 

Like  sunshine  was  her  read>'  smile. 

Her  song  wa^  like  the  bird's. 
Truth  witnessed  in  her  clear  eyes  w  hile 

We  listened  to  her  words. 

She  loved  the  woods,  the  birds,  and  bee.- 
And  blossoms  wet  with  dew. 

She  loved  us  even  more  than  these. 
And  we  lo\ed  Mary.  too. 

The  birds  still  sing  eac-h  sunnuermorn, 

The  sun  shiijes  as  })efore. 
But  something  from  its  light  is  gone 

Since  Marv  comes  no  more. 
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vSiiiR]-:  voluxtiu:rs. 

/'}•  Adjutant  I.mJicr   Tracy   TiKoiscnd. 
C 1  \  A 1  'T 1-:  I<    X  \" .— Conditdcd. 


!^^  T  the  lioackiuarlcrs  of 
^'  General  Banks  on  the 
rj  niorninj;  of  July  7,  de- 
ll spatches  from  General 
"~"  ■*  Grant  announced  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg.  vSoon  the 
glad  news  Avas  communicated  to 
every  regiment  and  detachment  in 
our  arnu'.  A  continuous,  "surg- 
ing \-olume  of  cheers  and  exulta- 
tions filed  the  air  all  olong  the 
lines  around  Port  Hudson,  from  the 
one  wing  to  the  other,  from  the  river 
belwv-  to  -the-  riven  above  J '  .  And.  the 
peeaus  of  loyal  joy  and  gladness 
rolled  even  over  the  Confederate  en- 
trenchments and  warned  those  brave 
defenders  that  their  watchful  and 
tireless  foes  certainl}-  had  received 
glorious  news."  A  Massachusetts 
colonel  thrust  a  stick  through  his 
ofiicial  bulletin  and  by  wa>'  of  ex- 
planation sent  it  over  the  lines  to  the 
wondering  Confederates. 

Upon  receijJL  of  (ieueral  Grant's 
despatch,  General  Banks  issued  a 
general  order,  directing  a  salute  of 
100  shotted  guns  to  be  fired  from 
each  battery,  ordering  also  all  regi- 
mental bands  to  assemble  at  his 
headquarters.  At  noon  the  stirring 
strains  of  our  national  melodies,  from 
about  two  hundred  nuisicians,  ac- 
companied with  tlie  sidj-bass  of  the 
thundering  of  hundreds  of  cannon, 
filled  the  air. 


Xotwithstanding  the  solid  shot  and 
shell  that  were  falling  among  them, 
the  Confederates  hailed  our  ukii,  ask- 
ing the  cause  of  ''the  jubilation." 
They  were  told  that  Grant  had  cap- 
tured \'icksburg.  "That's  another 
damn    Yankee  lie,"  was  the  answer. 

Tlie  re[)i->ils,  liowe\er,  were  carried 
to  General  Gardner,  who  tlie  next 
day,  July  S.  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
j-sceitain  if  the  reports  he  had  heard 
were  true.  General  I'.anks  then  for- 
warded to  Gardner  a  copy  of  the 
desj^iatch  he  had  received  from  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

On  receipt  of  this,  Gardner  sent 
another  flag  of  truce,  asking  upon 
what  terms  General  Banks  would 
receive  his  surrender.  During  the 
continuaucf  of  the  truce  the  men  on 
either  side  c:ime  out  of  their  rifle-pits 
or  "gopher  holes,"  as  tliey  were 
called,  laughed  and  joked  as  ami- 
cal)ly  as  if  they  had  been  "engaged 
in  some  friendly  pastime,  instead  of 
in  the  fearful  game  of  deadly  war- 
fare." The  terms  01  surrender  were 
agreed  upon  and  all  hostilities  ceased. 

The  correspondence  Ijetween  Gen- 
erals l>anks  and  Ckirdner  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader: 

HFArt'jUAKTKkS    PoRT    llrDSO.V,    I, A. 

July  7.  l^.;. 

Gknkral  —  TlrtviiiK     rtctivcd    informalion 

from    your   troop-^    that    I'ickihurp    has    hcett 

sur iinJinJ,    I    make   this  comiminic;^tion   lo 

ask  you  lo  give  mc  your  ofTicial  notice  whetlitr 
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this  is  true  or  not;  and  if  Irtc,  I  csk  for  ti 
cessaiioH  0/  lioshliHt'S  \\\\\\  a  vivw  lu  the  ct.ii 
sideratioti  of  l-iin>  for  surrcmkiiiif:  thi><  po- 
sition. 

I  am,  Gcne:a].  very  rfspcclfully  your  obe- 
dient siTvant. 

I  U  A  N  K    G  A  K  1>  N  K  R  , 

Major  -  Gitut.i!     Co/nmaHifiii^     Con/cderaU 

Siafc  /'"orrf's. 
To  Major-Gcr.ei.vl  I'.-^nks, 
Comnicndih;:;  rnilcd  S.atcs  Forws  Xeat  I\  1 1 

Hudson. 

HEADgUARIKRS    Dr.rARTMFNT    OF   THE    GTLF, 

Kcfore  Port  Hudson,  July  S,  1S6;,. 
Generai,  : — In  reply  to  your  cointnunicatioii 
dated  the  seventh  in«;tant,  by  flag  of  truce  re- 
ceived a  few  moments  since,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  thit  I  rirceived  \  esterday  morn- 
ing, July  7,  at  ro:45  o'clock,  by  the  grunboat 
General  /';  /<r,  an  ofncial  despatch  from  Major- 
General  X'lysscs  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army, 
whereof  the  following  i-<  a  irue  extract : 

HEADCJUAKTKRS     DKrAkT.MKNT    OF    TEE    TEN- 
NESSEE, 

Near  \'icksburg,  July  4,  1S63. 
Major  Geiieral  X.  P.  Banks, 

Cotntnandin^  Department  of  tlie  Gulf. 
General  : — The  j^arrison  of  Vicksburg  sur- 
rendered this  morning-.  The  number  of  pris- 
oners as  given  by  the  officers  is  27,000;  field 
artillery,  12S  pieces;  and  a  large  niiniber  of 
siege  guns,  prooably  not  less  tl:an  eighty. 
Your  obedient  ser\-ant, 

U.  S.  Grant, 
I^fajor-Gene}  c.l. 

I  regret  to  say  that  under  present  circum- 
stances I  cannot  consistently  with  my  duty 
consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  pui- 
pose  you  indicate. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient ser\ant, 
X.  P.  Banks, 
Ma  jo }  -  Ge  ne>  al  Co  tn  ni  a  n  d  ini^ . 
To  Major-Generiil  Vrank  Gardner, 
Coniyiau'l{)iff  Confederate  StattsForees,  Pott 
Hudson. 

Port  Hudson, 
July  S,  1S63. 

GENER.A.L: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this  date, 
giving  a  copy  of  an  oflkial  comnuinicition 
from  Majir-Gen*  ral  U.  .S.  Grant.  Tnited  States 
Army,  an fio/(n CI >!j^  the  surniider  ^f  the  i^a?- 
rison  of  I'icksbut i^. 

Having  defendeti  this  position  as  Ion  if  as  I 
deem  my  duty  requires  I  o.tn  :t  i.'lini^  to  sn- 
rendcr  to  you,  an<l  will  appoint  ?  coTTimi*^'»ion 
of  three  officers  to  meet  a  siniiliar  cominis>ion 
appointed    by    yourself,    at     yiine    o\l,>,k   tliis 


niortting,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
and  drawing  uj>  the  t«'ims  of  sui render;  and 
for  th.it  purpo^^e  I  ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Will  you  please  designate  a  point,  out->idc  of 
my  breastworks,  where  the  meeting  sliall  be 
held  for  this  purpose  ? 

I  am,  very  Te.>-pcctfuily.  your  obediint  ser- 
vant, 

Frank;  Gardner, 
Conmianding  Confederate  Stales  Forces. 
To  Major-General  Ranks, 

Coinnianding  L'nited  Stales  J-orces. 


Hi:ad«jiakteks  United  St.\tes  Forces, 
l)t  fore  Port  Hudson,  July  !S,  1^3. 

General: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
date  stating  that  you  arc  willing  to  surrender 
the  garrison  under  your  command  to  the  forces 
under  my  command,  and  that  you  will  appoint 
a  commission  of  three  olTicers  to  meet  a  similar 
Commission  aj:»pointed  by  me,  at  nine  o'clock 
tliis  im Tiling,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
and  drawing  up  the  terms  of  surrender. 

In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  have 
desigjiated  Brigadier-General  Charles  P.  Stone, 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Birge,  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Richard  B.  Irwin  as  the  oflicers  to  meet  the 
commission  appointed  by  you. 

They  will  meet  your  officers  at  the  hour  des- 
ignated at  a  point  where  the  flag  of  truce  was 
rec  cived  this  morning.  I  will  direct  Ihnt  active 
hostilities  shall  instantly  cease  on  my  part 
until  fuilher  notice  for  the  purpose  stated. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
N.  P.  Banks, 
Major-General  Coni/nandinff^. 
To  Major-General  F'rank  Gardner, 

Co/hviandir.g  Confedei ate  Stales  Forces, 
Port  Hudson. 

At  the  earl\-  dawn  ol  July  9,  tlic 
whole  Xiiicleeiilli  Army  Corji.s  was 
astir.  There  were  some  expressions 
of  joy,  though  it  caunot  he  said  that 
our  men  were  hilarious  or  even  jubi- 
lant. Our  sufferinj^s  and  losses  had 
been  too  great  for  that  kind  of  dem- 
onstration. 

The  bands  weie  not  silent,  liow- 
ever,  and  the  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "Yankee  Doodle,"  and 
*'  Di-xie"  came  borne  upon  the  morn- 
ing air — never  lo  our  cars  sountling 
sweeter. 
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x-\t  se\en  o'clook.  (Jeiicral  An- 
drews, cliic'f  of  start  of  (xeucral 
Banks,  made  liis  ciilrance  into  the 
Confederate  f()rlific;iri<jiis.  Colonel 
Birgc  willi  ]ii.->  bra\e  .-lorniin.;-  c<.>l- 
unin,  wliosc  service-  happil\-  liad 
been  dispensed  witli,  was  alli^Aved 
the  '*post  of  iionor"  r.nd  led  all  the- 
other  troops.  Next  came  tlie  heroic 
Eighth  New  ]  lanip-h.ire.  assigned  to 
that  position  in  recognition  of  its  gal- 
lant services  dnring  the  entire  canr- 
paign  and  espcciall\-  during  the 
siege.  This  reginieril  was  further 
complimented,  after  the  surrender. 
by  being  assigned  to  a  camping 
ground  on  a  high  bluff  midwa>'  the 
river  front  and  directU-  under  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes  '"  that  it  had  suf- 
fered so  much  to  defend. 

Ha\ing  obtained  lea\'e  of  absence 
from  the  Sixteenth  iliat  morning,  its 
historian  entered  I'ort  Hudson  among 
the  first  of  our  troo])S  that  led  the 
way.  F,ver\thi!ig  l)ore  evidence  of 
the  lia\'OC  our  artillery  had  wrought 
in  that  '"stronghold"  of  the  ene- 
my. 

Scarcely  a  building  of  any  kind, 
whether  dwelling-liouse,  storehouse, 
or  workshop,  could  be  seen  tliat  had 
not  been  leveled  or  riddled  by  tlie 
shot  and  shell  of  our  artillerists, 
whom  the  Confederates  tliemselves 
acknowledged  to  be  "  unequaled  in 
their  deadly  airii  "  and  their  "skill 
in  handling  their  guns." 

On  every  hand  there  were  to  be 
seen  or  smell  carcasses  of  horses  and 
mules  which  had  been  killed  by 
sharpshooters  and  shells.  The 
graves,  too,  of  the  dead  Confederates 
were  many.  Some  of  tlieir  number 
had  been  buried  in  single  grave.->. 
though  the  new-turned  eailh  showed 
plainly  enough   that   "  heaj)s  of  their 


slain  were  crowded  into  jdatooned 
graves"  that  were  leil  unmarked. 

Soon  we  reached  the  j^art  of  the 
encl<jsure  where  the  Confederates 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  their  officers 
in  front  ot  tliem.  their  V)acks  to  tlie 
river.  CTcneral  Ciardner  then  ad- 
vanced towaril  (jeneial  Andrews, 
and,  in  a  few  words,  offered  to  sur- 
render his  sword  with  Port  Hudson. 
]>ut  C»eneral  Andrews  told  him,  in 
appreciation  of  his  braverw  that  he 
was  at  libert)'  to  retain  his  >word. 

The  I'ederal  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lilies  on  the  side  of  the  road 
opposite  the  Confederate.-^,  our  ofhcers 
placing  themselves  in  front  of  their 
men. 

At  9:30  a.  m.,  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation between  the  Confederate. 
Cxeneral  Beals,  second  in  command  at 
Port  Hudson,  and  General  Andrews, 
chief  of  staff  under  General  Banks, 
General  Beals.  turning  to  the  thou- 
sands of  his  command,  in  clear  tones 
said,  "'Attention  I  Groinul,  Armsl" 
and  "  the  motley  line  of  the  late  bel- 
ligerents stood  defenseless  before  us." 

]^y  many  of  the  Confederates  that 
command  seemed  to  be  obeyed  reluc- 
tantl\  .  And  their  words  l)elrayed  the 
srime  feeling : — "We  shall  meet  you 
again  ;"  ''This  is  not  the  last  of  us," 
and  a  few  otlier  similar  expression^ 
cscai)ed  their  lips  as  we  moved 
among  them. 

And  the  expression  of  their  faces 
and  glances  from  their  eyes  also  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  hatred  of  the 
North  had  net  surrendered  its  throne 
in  their  hearts,  although  tliey  now 
w  ere  ])risoners  of  war. 

When  the  formalities  of  the  sur- 
render were  over,  the  flag  bearing 
the  stars  and  stripes  was  unfolded  to 
the    bree/e   from   one   of    the   higliest 
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bluffs  taciiip;  the  river,  wliile  a  bal- 
tcrymaiuicd  by  sailors  from  the  man- 
of-war  A'/r/^wt'.v^/ lhiiiulere<I  its  salute, 
cuuouuciu-:  t<->  all  witliiu  Ix-arinc^'-  tliat 
tbe  mighly  M issis.-ij.pi  \va>  now  tree 
to  the  couinierce  ot  tlie  nation. 

Tlie  hea{l(|uarter>  and  the  amnui- 
nitioii  that  the  Sixteenth  had  been 
guarding-  were  not  moved  into  Port 
1-Iudson  until  July  10.  The  vSix- 
teenth.    remainiiv.    in   eharire  duiiuLr 


the  rinio\al,  was.  conse(iuently. 
among  the  last  of  our  troops  to  pa^^ 
within  the  fortifications. 

We  were  assigned  tt^  a  bluff,  a  sort 
of  pronioiUory.  iKxt  the  ri\cr  on  the 
n<jrth  side  of  the  fort,  partly  shaded 
and  gi\-ing  an  excellent  \ie\\  of  the 
ri\  er  south  and  of  its  bend  wot. 

And  here  en<led  our  active  service. 
and  we  were  gi\en  a  few  dax's  for  re- 
tlection  and  re>t. 


CHAI'TKR    XV I 
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that    remained 
our      departure 


]>efore 

north  from  Port  Hud- 
son were  not  jo\ous. 
though  our  active  cam- 
paigning was  over.  \\>  began  to 
realize  more  keenly  than  before  the 
losses  thai  had  come  to  us.  I'he 
faces  of  comrades  who  had  enlisted 
with  us,  who  had  stood  side  by  side 
with  us,  bu'L  who  rio  longer  answered 
the  roll-call,  haunted  us.  Others  of 
our  comrades  who  still  lingered,  with 
languid  and  almost  beseeching  eye:^. 
seemed  to  be  asking  of  ever\'  ])asser- 
by,  and  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky 
by  da}'  and  of  the  stars  by  night, 
whether  they  could  li\  e  loiig  enough 
to  see  their  homes  again.  Poor  men, 
it  seemed  a  pity  that  that  boon  could 
not  be  granted. 

During  those  few  da\s  of  waiting 
other  reflections  came  to  us.  which  we 
can  better  formulate  and  ex])re<s  now 
than  we  could  then. 

In  arranging  our  ofiicial  pa])crs  for 
their  final  disposition,  we  found  that 
we  had  been  attached  first  and  la^t  to 
the  followinsr  different  di\isions  and 


brigades:  h^iom  January  3  to  14,  we 
were  in  the  third  divisi(.)n.  first  bri- 
gade. I-rom  January  14  to  July  11, 
we  were  in  the  third  division,  first 
brigade.  }'r-om  July  ri  to  July  iS, 
we  were  in  the  thir'd  division,  second 
bi'igade.  After  JiUy  iS,  we  were  in 
the  regular  arnn-.  second  l)rigade. 
and  there  remained  until  Augu.st  20. 
the  date  of  our  final  muster  out. 

During  our  term  <')f  service  we  liad 
seen  far  less  fighting  on  the  field  and 
had  lost  fewer  men  in  battle  than 
perhaps  the  majorit\-  of  the  nine 
months'  regiments.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  sure.  But  even  if 
this  was  so.  it  was  no  fault  of  ours. 
It  V.  as  rather  one  of  the  incitleiits  be- 
longing to  military  ser\ice.  W'e  cer- 
tainly shrank  from  no  dul>-.  and 
never  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
enem\-  when  he  was  in  sight. 

W'e  should  lia\e  been  fighting  with 
Oeneral  W'eitzel  in  the  early  Brash- 
ear  campaign  if  the  muskets  issued 
to  us  hati  been  suita})le  for  such  ser- 
vice. In  the  first  advance  on  Port 
llud.M.Mi  no  regiment  was  in  a  more 
exposed  position  than  or.r^.      We  did 
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not  fight  thc'ii.  <iinpl\-  Ijccausc  no 
eiKiny  appeared  to  conlost  the  field 
witli  us. 

At  the  be]L;inniTiv;  of  the  Teche 
ca'.nj^aign  we  were  aiuor.i;  the  ad- 
vance troops  at  Brashear  City,  and  it 
was  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  'lid  not 
move  north  with  General  ICnior}-  or 
that  the  enen\y  did  not  attack  us 
when  we  were  left  to  defend  IJrashcar 
City  against  expected  raids. 

From  that  place  we  were  sent  to 
take  and  garrison  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  all  that  section, 
Butte  a  la  Rose.  We  aided  the  gun- 
boats in  its  reduction,  and  then  took 
possession  and  held  it  in  the  face  of 
Confederates  who  were  constantly 
ho\ering  about  us. 

This  was  the  only  duty  during  our 
service  that  we  pleaded  to  be  relie\'ed 
from.  But  even  this  plea  was  not 
made  that  wc  might  escape  from  Con- 
federate troops,  but  from  a  poisoned 
atmosphere,  foul  v.ater,  and  certain 
death  by  disease. 

We  held  that  place  after  all  the 
otlier  troops  west  of  th^'  Mississii)pi 
had  been  withdrawn,  except  a  few  at 
Brashear  City. 

Though  our  ranks  had  been  de- 
pleted, and  thougli  there  was  scared}- 
a  well  man  among  us,  we  were  at  all 
times  in  readiness,  and  while  there 
we  never  asked  for  rein-orcements. 
There  was  not  a  day  while  we  garri- 
soned Butte  a  la  Rose  that  we  were 
not  ready  to  fight  Taylor's  Texan 
rangers  had  they  attacked  us.  And 
it  was  no  fault  of  ours  that  the>'  did 
not  do  this. 

It  was  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  had 
been  ordered  fnnn  I'^rashear  Cit>-  to 
Port  Hudson  only  a  short  time  before 
the  Confederates  captured  that  place 
with  all  its  stores. 


It  wa.s  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  ha<I 
been  reduced  to  a  "lew  skeletons" 
and  weie.  therefore,  at  the  last  mo- 
nunt  (Jidered  out  of  the  ritlc-pils  be- 
fore Port  Hudson  which  v.e  had  en- 
tered, expecting  to  fight  while  a  man 
o;  us  had  strength  to  load  and  sight 
his  musket. 

It  was  no  fault  of  ours  that  from 
June  2  to  Jul\'  K),  Colonel  Logan  did 
not  attack  our  regiment  while  we 
we.'c  guarding  the  annnunition  and 
headquarters  of  the  conunamling  gen- 
eral. During  that  time,  we  were  in 
line  every  morning  at  a  few  minutes 
past  three  o'clock,  prejnired  to  meet  a 
foe  that  had  claimed  he  ""would  do 
us  all  the  damage  he  could.'' 

Whenever  and  wherever  our  men 
had  a  chance  at  tlie  enemy,  their  skill 
and  their  courage  were  commended. 
On  the  gunboats  at  I-'ort  Burton,  our 
rifles  did  all  that  rifles  could  do,  was 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  naval 
ofhcers  who  conmianded  that  expedi- 
tion. 

At  Donaldsonville,  from  June  28  to 
Jul>-  9,  our  men  fought  like  veterans 
and  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  one  of  the  most  desperate  and  bril- 
liant defenses  of  the  war. 

And  in  the  fight  at  Springfield 
Landing  our  men  were  the  only  ones 
especiall}'  commended  in  the  rej)orts 
nu  de  ]);■  staff  otTicers  to  General 
Banks. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  if  the 
losses  we  had  suffered  by  disease 
had  been  incurred  on  the  field,  our 
record  certainlv  would  have  seemed 
more     heroic.  But      are     gunshot 

wounds  worse  than  those  diseases 
that  brought  to  hundreds  of  our  men 
Certain  and  often  sudden  deatii  ? 
v^uch  the  retrospect  a^  to  our  regi- 
ment. 
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lUit  in  our  review  we  nui<t  not  l)e 
too  circumscribed.  Let  us.  therefore, 
take  into  account  for  w  moment  the 
entire  fiel'l  cai  wliicr.  the  Xineteenlh 
Army  Corps  had  Ti-ured.  We  al- 
ready have  passed  n  lew  criticisms. 
]>ul  it  would  be  unjust  if  we  failed  to 
state  that  the  poor  camjxiii^niui^  oi 
our  army  had  been  at  no  time  offset 
by  tlud  \vhich  was  commendable. 

The  feint,  for  instance,  on  I\)rt 
Hudson  in  March  and  then  tlie  sud- 
den transference  of  tlie  army  to 
Bra.shear  City  was  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful piece  of  military  manoeuver- 
ing. 

The  triumphant  movement  of  our 
troops  up  the  Teche  country  to  Alex- 
andria, also  the  march  across  the 
country  from  that  ^point  to  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  together  with  the  cor^i- 
plete  investment  of  l^ort  Hudson, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  holding  of 
New  Orleans  as  a  base  of  supplies, 
taken  all  together  show  both  compre- 
hensive planning  and  ver\-  brilliant 
execution.  So  much  truthfully  can 
be  said  by  wa}'  of  commendation. 

And  it  would  please  the  historian 
if  this  praise  could  be  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  But  if  this 
were  done,  it  would  make  for  a  blow 
against  the  design  and  usefulness  of 
history.  History  is  of  no  value  as 
history  unless  it  is  a  truthful  stor\  . 
containing  what  is  unfavorable  as 
well  as  that  to  which  is  accorded  our 
praises.  Hence  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  uncommendable  parts  of 
the  record.  And  we  ought  to  say 
that  there  is  almost  alwa\s  an  un- 
commendable side  in  all  great  arms- 
movements.  It  is  cleai.  upr)n  a  Ub)- 
nient's  reflection,  that  the  fir^t  ad- 
vance of  our  army  on  Port  Hudson 
accomplished  nothing.    The  i>lan  had 


been  to  reach  a  ])oi]it  on  the  nigiit  (<f 
March  14.  where  our  artiller>  could 
be  use'tl  to  anno\-  the  enemy  and  di- 
vert hi.>  attention.  Hut  we  liad  not 
a  single  piece  of  artillery  in  position 
that  night  exceiU  by  way  of  defense, 
nor  were  we  near  en<.)u.^h  to  throw  a 
solitary  shell  into  the  enemy's  fortifi- 
cations. 1^'airagut  could  have  })assed 
Port  Hudson  just  as  well  as  h.e  did  if 
our  troops  had  been  one  hundred 
miles  away  or  had  been  c[uietly  rest- 
ing at  Ikiton  Rouge. 

It  was  also  a  great  mistake  to 
move  up  into  the  Teche  country  and 
especially  on  to  Alexandria  without 
]iositi\e  assurances  of  cooj^eration 
witli  Cieneral  Crrant.  Without  such 
cooperation,  nothing  of  importance 
could  be  gained,  and  assurances  of 
such  cooperation  never  liad  been 
given  by  Grant.  And  all  chance  for 
cooperation  was  forfeited  by  Banks's 
delay  at  Opelousas. 

That  campaign  cost  us  dear])-,  with 
notliing  to  show  for  it,  except,  as  we 
have  said  before,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
mola.sses. 

After  having  taken  possession  of 
that  countr\-,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
leave  it  so  ]>recipitatel\-  as  we  did.  It 
was  essentially  a  forced  and  hasty  re- 
treat with  the  ordinary  losses,  when 
a  retreat  was  by  no  means  nccessar>-. 
A\'e  should  be  less  inclined  to  say 
this,  were  the  statement  not  sup- 
ported by  one  who  w  as  on  the  ground 
and  who  made  a  tlK»rough  study  of 
that  entire  campaign.  After  estimat- 
ing the  strength  of  Banks's  army  at 
the  time,  and  after  showing  how 
easil\'  the  country  could  have  been 
held  and  Ikjw  unnecessary  was  a  re- 
treat. Admiral  Porter  sa\s.  "This 
would  n(A  liave  been  tlone  had  the 
leader    [Cicneral     Banks]    been    pos- 
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scssed  of  tl'e  (lualificaiions  ol  a  r.iili- 
tary  man." 

It  was  no  less  a  mi.-take  to  traiister 
tlie  entire  nrnn-  across  the  count r\-  to 
Port  liudsoii.  aljan-liuiing  li\c  v^^ix- 
teeiUli  without  support  at  Butte  a  la 
Rose,  and  w  ithoiil  providin;^  for  tlic 
protection  of  Ih'ashear  City  and  Xew 
Orleans. 

Had  a  brij^ade  of  our  army  moved 
down  througli  the  Tcche  country,  or 
had  it  taken  transports  down  the  At- 
chafalaya,  relie\'ing  us  on  the  way, 
and  protecting  Brashear  City  until 
the  supplies  were  shipped  to  Xew 
Orleans,  there  windd  have  been  sa\'ed 
to  the  I'nited  States  iu  money  value, 
many  times  more  than  was  received 
for  all  the  cotton,  sugar,  and  nio- 
lasses  that  had  been  confiscated. 

Aside  from  tl'c  great  loss  of  mili- 
tary stores,  all  the  personal  baggage 
ot  Grover's,  Kmory's.  and  Weit/el's 
divisions  that  had  been  stored  there 
was  captured,  which  to  our  troops 
was  almost  a  calannt}-. 

All  the  railroad  cars,  which  easily 
could  have  been  sent  to  X'ew  C^rleans, 
were  run  by  the  Confederates  into 
Berwick  Bay  and  the  heavy  cannon 
were  sunk  beneatli  its  mudd\'  waters. 
This  whole  business,  by  somebody's 
blundering,  was  a  disgrace  to  those 
who  were  in  command,  that  scarcely 
admits  of  excuse. 

The  two  assaults  on  Port  Hud- 
son in  May  and  June,  as  we  ha\e 
seen,  were  likewise  giave  mistakes. 
Thirty-eight  hundred  men  in  those 
engagements  were  lost  to  us  with 
nothincT  gained. 

May  19,  the  Confederate  General 
Johnston,  as  the  reader  recalls,  sent  to 
Gardner  to  evacuate  I'ort  Hud-^on. 
Had  our  forces  siniply  withdrawn  on 
that   date,    for   forty-eight  hours,    we 


c^ould  luwe  gained,  excej-t  tlic  ritle> 
of  the  enemy,  cverxlhing  we  did  gain 
at  the  time  of  its  surrentlcr.  and  have 
saved  all  the  losses  incuned. 

Ijut  ii  is  replied  that  if  the  volun- 
tary e\  acuation  had  taken  place,  the 
C<»nfcderatcs  would  ha\e  been  at  lilv 
ert\-  to  mo\e  elsewhere  to  Hght  the 
h'ederal  forces.  lUit  we  also  could 
have  moved  elsewhere  and  have  ])een 
in  better  relative  po>ition  to  fight, 
had  such  a  move  been  made.  But 
aside  from  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  officers  and  men  captured  b>' 
Grant  at  \'icksburg  and  those  cap- 
tured b\-  P>anks  at  Port  Hudson, 
never  kept  their  i)aroles  and  liever 
were  properl}-  exchanged.  They 
were  reoi  L^^anized  and  within  a  few 
weeks  after  their  surrender,  were  figlit- 
ing  in  utter  disregard  of  their  parole. 

It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
men  at  Port  >Iudson  gave  to  the 
paroling  ofTicers  fictitious  names. 
Educated  men  among  them  pre- 
tended not  to  be  able  to  write,  but 
made  marks  against  names  not  their 
own.  Someho\\',  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers and  officers  felt  at  liberty  to  en- 
gage in  all  such  dishonorable  pro- 
ceedings. 

}Uit  better.  per]iap>.  as  was  re- 
marked before,  than  gi\-ing  Gardner 
a  chance  to  escape  would  ha\e  been, 
at  least  from  a  military  point  of  view. 
the  "out-camping  "  or  siege  method, 
thus  saving  those  bloody  and  fruitless 
assaults. 

Our  regiment  took  no  part  in  the 
subse({uent  Red  ri\-er  e.\]K'dition,  and 
therefore  we  ought.  ]*erhaps.  to  i)a.ss 
it  in  silence.  We  venture,  however, 
a  single  remark  concerning  it.  That 
exj)edition  was  urged  (>>•  Crcneral 
Halleck.  who  was  not  on  the  ground. 
Hence   he    was    uiKpialified    to   judge 
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l)ro})LrIy.  It  was  opposed  by  Ai! 
ir.iral  Porter  and  Ijy  soine  of  llie 
ablest  oOicers  to  the  Department  of 
the  (luh.  Tlie  who'v;  couiUrx'  kii<.)\vs 
liow  disastrous  to  th»-  l-'ederal  troop> 
was  that  expensive  and  unfortunate 
cani[Kii;j,n. 

The     epitaph    we     therefore    wihe 


n\er  the  Department  of  the  (hilf  is 
this:  Suffering's  unloUl ;  lieroisni  un- 
excelled: rapid  and  brilHant  move- 
ments: car.!pai.<:ns  that  lacked  wis- 
dom :  freiiueiit  failure  c»l  concerted 
action  ;  j^overnnicnt  ])roperly  wasted  ; 
pntiiotic  and  bra\e  men  needlessly 
slaughtered. 


CHArri-.R  xvii 


KKTIRX    AND    MlSTl-K    OUT 


^rg^:r:g)^T    was    August    i.     1863, 

[•  ^-^l  '?''  -1  ^^''^"^^'^  ^^^^^  regiment 
f.^V.  .V'w-1  stood  in  line  for  the 
'X"^^  i_^-^  p^^|-  time  on  Southern 
soil.  Tile  line,  how- 
ever, was  a  depleted  and  pitiful  one, 
so  much  so  that  the  historian  hesi- 
tates to  attempt  a  description  o!'  the 
men  who  answered  that  call.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  death  was  there 
with  the  name  of  every  man  ou  his 
roll,  and  that  without  mucli  dela>'  he 
was  to  call  their  names  one  by  one, 
and  thus  break  up  our  ranks  without 
any  command  from  tlie  officers. 

^\'hat  contrasts  were  suggested  I 
At  Concord,  in  New  York,  and  early 
in  the  year  at  Carmllton.  Louisiana. 
the  adjutant  had  stood  with  pride  be- 
fore a  body  of  as  strong  and  noble 
men  as  ever  formed  in  regimental 
line.  Put  August  i.  after  fewer  than 
twelve  months  had  passed,  the  regi- 
ment was  scarcely  more  in  number 
than  one  of  the  original  comjvanies 
had  been. 

As  the  adjutant  looked  upon  those 
haggard  and  T>ale  faces  and  bent 
forms,  and  as  he  heard  those  husk\- 
and  hollow  \-oices  answering  to  the 
roll-call,  he  turned  from  the  scene 
with  emotions  that  can  find  no  expres- 
sion in  any  tongue  sj^oken  by  men. 


'I  he  historian  at  this  point,  for  a 
few  moments,  will  allow  others  to 
speak.  Sa>-s  Ca])tain  Posworth  : 
**  We  were  waiting  orders  to  take  the 
steamer  and  report  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire.  One  of  the  saddest 
sights  that  I  ever  witnessed,  two  or 
three  days  before  we  left,  was  to 
look  down  the  comj^any's  streets  and 
see  the  many  sick  men,  hardly  one  of 
whom  was  fit  for  duty,  lying  on  the 
ground  :  maiiv  of  them  not  able  to 
move  about,  but  longing  to  start  for 
home.  Many  of  tliosc  men  who  left 
New  Hampshire  nine  months  before, 
full  of  the  })ride  and  strength  of  man- 
hood and  youthful  ardor,  were  .so  de- 
bilitated tliat  it  was  apparent  they 
could  ne\er  reach  their  homes. 

•■  When  the  order  came  on  the  last 
da\-  of  July,  and  the  officers'  call  was 
sounchd  from  the  colonel's  quarters, 
one  ofiicer  from  each  comjvany  re- 
ported at  C)nce.  The  adjutant  read 
the  order  to  pack  and  go  on  board 
steamer  Siif/it  Li<t.  The  colonel 
made  a  few  remark-  sa\iivg.  *  Vou  all 
kno^^  our  only  surgeon  is  j^rostrated 
with  sickness,  and  that  we  have  a 
great  man\-  sick  men  unable  t<;  get 
dov.n  to  the  landing.  Ca^ptain  Pos- 
wonh  will  turn  o\er  the  command  of 
his    compatiy   to    his   lieutenant,   and 
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take  charge  of  tlie  ambulances ,  ami 
see  that  every  sick  aiui  di^abktl  man 
is  carried  down  to  the  bhitf  and  taken 
on  board  tlic  sleanier.' 

*'  It  was  \w  \\\\  a  r.iiK-  to  tlic  \\\\{{, 
and  tlie  nicu  c-n^  aitei  another  were 
taken  down  in  and)n!ances.  Tl'.en 
they  were  caretiilly  taken  ont  and 
laid  on  tlie  i;rc)und  with  their  knajv 
sacks  for  jmIIows.  Then  the>-  were 
gently  taken  ow  stretcliers  aboard  the 
boat.  This  duty  took  u])  our  time 
until  c\-ening-.  At  length  we  were  all 
aboard  the  steamer,  and  at  midnighl 
she  started  for  Cairo." 

From  remarks  made  by  Captain 
lioward  at  one  of  our  late  camp-fires 
at  The  \\'eir>,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  *'I  was  ordered  with  my  com- 
pany to  see  that  the  knapsacks  that 
had  been  taken  on  baggage  wagons 
from  our  encampment  at  Port  Hud- 
son to  the  kuiding  were  properly 
placed  and  stored  on  board  the 
steamer  SaUic  List. 

**  In  my  entire  company  there  were 
but  three  men  who  \\  ere  able  to  ren- 
der any  assistance.  With  tliesc  ex- 
ceptions, our  men  were  too  disheart- 
ened and  sick  to  care  whether  or  not 
their  knapsacks  or  any  other  of  their 
belongings  were  placed  on  board  the 
steamer." 

A  remark  of  tlie  post  quartermaster 
was  alsj  sadly  suggestive.  He  had 
visited  the  b>oat  during  the  embark- 
ing of  the  men,  to  ascertain  what  sup- 
plies were  needed.  Among  other  in- 
voices that  he  thought,  after  making 
this  visit,  were  necessary,  was  a 
quantity  of  ])lain,  pine  coHins.  These, 
accordingly,  were  ordered.  When  tlie 
team  tliat  brought  tliem  came  along- 
side the  boat,  he  said  to  the  olTicer  of 
the  day,  "I  jndge  by  the  looks  ol 
vour  men    that    vou    will    need    most 


of  these  before  you  reach  home." 
The  sick  and  enfeebled  men  looketl 
at  those  -coflins  while  l>eing  brought 
on  bo<ir(l  and  —  wondered. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  2,  when  our 
lranspv)il.  the  Sa'lit  /.!<!,  a  small 
stern- wheel  freight  lx»at.  cleared  the 
kmding,  swung  into  the  stream  and 
headed  lu^rth.  What  glad  visions  of 
home  were  awakened  in  the  mind>  of 
our  men  I  Many  of  them  thought  if 
th.ey  only  could  reach  home  the\' 
would  ask  on  thi>  earth,  no  greater 
blessedness. 

The  pa>t,  even  the  near  past,  began 
to  have  the  tinge  of  dreams.  ICven 
thus  early  we  hardly  could  believe 
that  what  we  had  been  through  was  a 
reality. 

On  the  way  U]>  the  river,  the  V)oat 
landed  at  Natchez,  lea\ing  .>,ome  of 
our  men  who  already  were  stricken 
with  death. 

At  \'icksburg.  General  Grant  or- 
dered his  post  surgeon  to  examine 
our  sick,  with  a  \iew  of  transferring 
to  the  lloating  hos]>ital  stationed 
there,  all  who  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  journey. 

The  surgeon's  exariiination  was 
necessarily  a  brief  one.  but  was  long 
enougii  to  surprise  and  startle  him. 
He  ordered  fort>  of  our  sickest  men 
to  be  removed  to  the  hospital  boat. 
Poor  men,  they  iK'gged,  with  tears 
coursing  down  their  cheeks,  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  their  comrades. 
They  were  told  b\-  the  kind-liearted 
surgeon  that  their  onl\  hope  of  e\er 
reacliing  home  wa^>  to  receive  med- 
ical treatment  there,  and  rest  awhile. 

This  quieted  theni  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  slill.  as  if  some  dread  ]>re- 
m'.)nition  hung  o\er  them,  they  re- 
luctantly bade  us  good  by.     Of  that 
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forty,  it  grieves  us  to  say.   onl\-  (nic 
lived  to  reach  Xc-w   Hampshire. 

Our  sick  and  d>iii.!L;  were  left  also 
at  Helena.  .Meni]^lM^.  Colullll)\l^.  and 
Cairo,  wiiere  they  were  cared  for 
and  buried  at  the  liaiuls  of  pitxing 
strangers.  As  Cn})t  mu  Rice,  speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  regiment 
and  of  the  deaths  that  occurred  on 
the  way  home,  sa>s  :  "Our  dead  lie 
buried  from  Port  Il'.ulson  to  Cairo; 
nay,  in  the  soil  of  every  state  from 
Louisiana  to  New  IIam])shire.  tV.e>- 
sleep  their  last  sleep."' 

It  was  August  9  when  our  steam- 
boat trip  ended  autl  we  were  trans- 
ferred at  Cairo  to  cattle  and  freight 
cars.  The  accommodations  in  the 
stifled  and  contracted  steand.>oat 
quarters  had  been  none  too  good. 
During  a  part  of  the  ti  ne  up  the 
river  the  days  had  been  hot  a. id  tlie 
nights  oppressive.  Our  men,  mean- 
while, were  bunking  on  the  hard 
floors,  tlie  rough  decks,  on  piles  and 
boxes  of  freight  and  among  baggage 
and  coffins. 

All  this  had  been  hard  enough  to 
endure,  but  it  was  unspeakably  worse 
in  those  comfortless  and  unkejU  cat- 
tle and  freight  cars.  Tlie  continual  jar 
and  jolting  were  distressingl>-  painful 
to  our  sick  men,  and  no  doubt  hast- 
ened the  death  of  not  a  few  of  them. 

Perhaps,  however,  these  were  tiie 
best  accommodations  the  government 
at  the  time  could  provide.  \\'e  hope, 
however,  that  this  was  iK^t  a  part  of 
the  murderous  contract  business  that 
cost  scores  of  \-aluable  lives  while  it 
enriched  a  few  scoundrels. 

Two  days  and  nights  later  we  were 
transferred  to  a  train  of  emigrant. 
and  at  length  to  comfortable  jias- 
senger,  cars. 

Our  journey  took   us  through   Cen- 


tral! a  and  Mattoon.  Terre  Haute, 
and  Indianapolis.  I'niijn.  Hellefon- 
taine. "  IJuffalo.  Alban\.  and  \Vr.rce>- 
ter  to  Concord.  "Ai  all  tho>e  and  at 
other  pli.es."  as  Connade  C/ilman 
says,  "a  heartfelt,  gu.-^hiug  s\ni- 
path\-  for  our  suffering  regiment  was 
manifested,  lo\al  men  and  tender. 
lo\ing  women  ])resscd  upon  us  edi- 
bles, cordials,  and  tlelicacies  in  pro- 
fu--ion." 

0\\  tlie  morning  of  August  14,  the 
train  bearing  f>ur  regiment  entered 
.sIowIn  the  station  at  Concord  whence 
we  had  left  Xovendx-r  25,  the  year 
before. 

Our  regiment  had  enlisted  for  nine 
mor.ths,  but  some  of  our  men,  dat- 
ing from  the  time  of  enrolment  were 
in  service  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
months,  and  a  large  nundjer  of  them 
had  sened  only  a  month  less  than  a 
year.  The  final  muster  out  did  not 
take  }>lace  until  August  20. 

lUit  we  are  anticipating  a  little. 
For  several  hours,  in  some  instances 
for  days,  before  reaching  Concord, 
our  men  had  been  dusting  and  \^ash- 
ing  themselves,  putting  on  their 
cleanest  clothes  and  rul)l»ing  the  dirt 
and  rust  frorii  tlieir  accoutrements,  in 
order  to  make,  in  presence  of  their 
friends,  as  respectable  ai'>pearance 
as  po.ssible. 

And  we  measurably  must  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  for  the  regiment,  it 
was  said,  did  nf)t  present  quite  such  a 
pitiable  and  deplorable  spectacle  as 
was  expected  from  rejiorts  that  had 
reached  the  North,  as  to  our  condi- 
tion when  leaving  l"\)rt  Burton  lor 
l\)rt  Hudson.  And  yet  some  of  our 
comrades  were  s<j  changed  that 
fatheTs  looking  into  the  faces  of  tlieir 
own  sons  did  n.ot  know  them. 

As  we  stepped  from  the  cars  there 
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was  a  repetition  of  scenes  tlial  never 
can  be  lor^^otlen  b\-  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  IIu^>1>an(ls  and  \\i\es, 
niot]ier>  and  -I'lis.  hiotliers  and  sis- 
ters, yonng-  men.  and  lno>e  to  whom 
the>-  were  b'.-t:nthed  were  quiekl>- 
and  firmly  elasjK'd  in  one  arother's 
arms,  'inhere  were.  e\fn  amon^;'  the 
lookers-on.  bnt  few  elieeks  not 
bathed  in  tears.  Bnt  there  was  jo\' 
in  those  tears. 

There  were,  however,  other  grunj)- 
ings  here  and  there.  comj)osed  of 
those  who  had  come  to  gre'.-t  Ub,  fnlly 
confident  of  meeting  dear  orxcs  of 
whose  deatli  they  hud  not  heard. 
Eagerly  they  were  peering  throiigli 
the  car  windows  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
faces  they  longed  to  see.  I-'ailing  in 
this,  they  crowded  among  ns  as  we 
^\\^Ci  out  of  the  irain.  aiid  pressed 
upon  us  their  questions.  "  Where  is 
Edward,  or  John,  or  Lawrence?'" 
was  asked  by  those  anxious  ones  of 
those  wdiom  the>-  recognized  as  for- 
mer friends.  We  hesitated  to  an- 
swer. "What  has  ha})pened?  Did 
he  not  cone,  is  he  dead?'  were  tlie 
exclamations  that  followed,  and  that 
had  to  be  answered  thus:  "He  died 
just  as  we  were  leaving  Port  Hud- 
son," or  ''he  was  left  and  buried  at 
Natchez,  or  \'icksburg,  or  Cairo." 

Dear  vSouls  I  God  alone  knew  the 
anguish  on  that  morning  of  those  ;)e- 
reaved  and  disappointed  hearts. 

Sad  messages,  too,  were  soon  on 
their  way  to  anxious  and  agonized 
homes  in  the  busy  cit\',  in  the  (juiet 
village,  and  to  the  lowl\'  handet  that 
stood  in  the  hush  of  the  valley,  or  in 
the  quiet  among  the  beautiful  hills. 

During  the  ne.Kt  day  or  two  the 
kind-hearted  neighbors  entered  tiie 
home  of    more  than  one   of   our   sol- 


diers where  tlu*  wife  or  mother  was 
in  waiting  lor  the  coming  of  the  dear 
one.  Tliere  was  no  mistaking  tlu- 
cxpre.-^.sion  on  the  face  ol  the  messen- 
ger, e\en  before  the  words  were 
>poken  fn^m  his  trend)ling  lips. 

Agon\  I  I.^  there  not  ^<>me  word  in 
ciir  tongue  that  can  more  fittingly 
tell  the  world  of  the  sacrifices  that 
Were  made  b\-  tho<e  who.^e  li\es  were 
saddened  and  .shortened,  and  who 
with  broken  hearts  long  since  were 
laid  to  rest  ? 


Such  is  the  story  of  the  Sixteenth 
Xew  Hampshire  regiment.  And  we 
repeat  once  more,  that  while  our 
deaths  on  the  battle-field  were  not 
man}-,  yet  it  becomes  our  mournful 
duty  to  say  that  from  the  time  we 
went  into  acti\e  service  to  the  time 
of  our  nuister  out,  our  death  record  is 
almost  unparalleled  b>'  that  of  any 
other  regiment  from  our  own  or  any 
other  state. 

Including  those  who  died  within 
only  a  few  weeks  after  their  return, 
and  who  never  rallied  from  the  dis- 
eases contracted  at  Fort  Burton,  our 
roll  of  death,  by  the  most  careful 
estimate-5  of  our  adjutant-general, 
reached  from  forty  to  forty-five  per 
cent,   of  the  men  originally  enlisted. 

Only  a  few  of  us  are  left.  The 
most  of  these,  as  the  years  go  b>-.  are 
feeling  more  anrl  more  the  effects  of 
our  fatal  campaign. 

After  a  few  years  are  added  to  our 
nati(jnal  ]ii^tor>-,  it  will  be  lelt  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  chiklren 
to  rehearse  the  story  of  how  their 
father^  fought  and  suffered  and  died 
to  preserve  the  union  of  .states  —  '"one 
and  insej)arable."' 
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"  TRINITV    LlirKCIlN'ARI).-' 

Xcar  to  tlie  liuiet  couutr>-  t(»\vii 

W'licrc  fir>l  1  di\-\v  \\\y  bicatli, 
StLUids  "Triniiy  Chap-l."  old  and  brown. 

On  the  field  oi  "  the  reaper  l>eath.*' 
l'ndistiui)ed  ]\v  tlie  village  din. 

vSilent  it  sta'/.ds  and  lone. 
While  "listening  silence"  reigns  within 

On  undispnted  throne. 

On  a  snnnv  >iinnner  Sab'oath  morn. 

Beneath  whose  a/.nre  sky 
The  dew  gleamed  bright  on  the  tas^cled  eorn 

As  the  tear  in  1jcaut>'s  e_\'e. 
I  turned  ni>-  steeds  tiirough  the  «jldcn  bridge 

That  spans  tiie  ri\-t;r's  bed. 
Across  the  meadow  and  up  the  ridge, 

To  that  cit\-  of  tlie  dead. 

Tlie  morning  bree/.e  was  hushed  and  still 

The  hills  and  vales  along. 
Sax'e  murmur  of  tlie  rippling  rill. 

Or  winged  warbler's  song. 
Xauglit  else  disturbed  the  calm  re})Ose 

Save  the  requiem  of  the  pine-^. 
As  the  gentle  ze])h>rs  fell  and  ro.-e 

Along  their  (|ui\-ering  lines. 

The  que  int  old  jiiaj-el  silent  sto')d 

Within  the  churchyard  bounds. 
Like  sentinel  of  solenui  mood 

Guarding  its  sacred  mounds. 
"  Gathered  to  everlasting  peace,' 

I'he  silent  sleepers  la\-. — 
Tenants  whose  non -expiring  lease 

Knows  no  evict i<Mi  da> . 

A  peace  that  ])nsr i-th  human  tliought 
Broods  o'er  tliat  hall-nved  grouuil  : 

A  stranger  irdermeddleth  not 
With  reverence  so  profound. 


;oo  TRIXITY   CIll'RCinWRn. 

SunsliiiiL'  and  sliadcjw  sjx^Tlive  j>Ia\-ecl 

(.>'er  nionuiner.l  ami  stone. 
As  thron.i;]!  the  quiet  p:iths  I  >tia_\0(l 

To  nin>e  t>f  lo\c«l  ono  gone. 

On  cvcr>-  hand  familiar  nanicN 

()1  old-tinic  triemls  appeared. 
Manx-,  whom  more  thian  friend>hi])'s  claims 

'i'lieir  hearts  to  mine  endeared. 
And  l)ack\\ard  wandering;-  throuL;ii  the  mist 

Of  memory's  sttjrehouse  \'ast. 
I'nbidden  rose  tlie  shadowy  Hst. 

The  phantoms  of  tlK-  ])ast. 

It  ahnost  seemed  the  viewless  throng 
Had.  broke  their  cheamless  sleep. 

To  eome  once  more,  with  \oiee  of  >ong. 
An  eartlily  tryst  to  keep. 

And  forms  of  loved  ones  ])assed  a  wax- 
Came  tlironging  to  my  view. 

Compauions  of  that  earher  daw 
Vrheu  life  was  frcsli  and  new  . 

Mysterious  pv')wer  !    at  wliose  command 

The  spectres  of  the  j^ast 
Before  our  inward  vision  stand. 

With  meaning  dee]-)  and  \-ast. 
While  soul  and  sense,  bewildered,  stra\' — 

From  earthly  scenes  withdrawTi — 
^^'hcre  halo-,  of  the  heavenl\-  day 

Presage  inuuortal  dawn. 

And  once  again  the  tender  tone, 

In  fancy's  dream,  we  hear. 
As  when  some  wind-swept  haip  ha>  tlirown 

Its  music  on  the  ear. 
As  quickly  lost — tliat  visi  )ned  jux  .— 

And  >ource  fr(/^n  whence  it  sprung. 
As  passing  breezes  sweet  and  coy  ' 

With  which  the  harp- strings  rung. 

Oh.  jo\fid  sense  that  reunites 

The  present  and  the  past. 
Its  fading  glories  and  delights 

Too  beautiful  to  last  I 
The  tr\st  is  o'er,  and  back  again 

To  earthly  scenes  I  straw 
A  voyager  on  life's  .storm\-  main. 

Kre  long  to  come  and  sta\'. 
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-•^^X  a  l)ree/.y  clay  Irtle  in 
autuiuii  the  neiglibor- 
ini^-  fielc's  p>res'Mited  the 
appearance  of  a  fairies' 
carnival.  A  thousand 
tenuous  will-o'-the-wisps  were  danc- 
ing and  whirling  and  sailing  in  evers' 
direction.  X^ow  one  alone  with 
feathery  grace  would  glide  along,  to 
join  a  moment  later  a  troop  of  airy 
sprites,  and  be  wafted  hither  ai:d 
tliither  by  the  erratic  breath  of  the 
zephyr  god.  iUre  and  then.-,  the 
paths  of  miniature  cyclones  could  be 
traced  b}-  the  movements  of  whirling 
circles,  while  in  other  places  solid 
phalanxes  movjd  stead dy  forward. 
The  ranks  of  the  revelers  were  coii- 
stantl}'  depleted  through  desertions 
to  the  ea.-^tward,  to  be  quickl\-  fdled 
by  new  recruits  from  out  the  west. 

With  some  difficult}',  I  caught  a 
few  of  these  feathers-  sprites:  and, 
holding  them  securely,  started  home- 
ward, but  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  left 
nie  empty-handed,  save  for  some  tin\- 
pieces  of  stems;  the  S])rites,  again  at 
liberty,  sailed  away  with  mocking 
grace.  I  caught  more,  and,  shielding 
them  from  the  wind,  got  them  safely 
indoors,  where  they  pro\'ed  to  be  the 
seed  heads  of  a  grass  connnonI\" 
known  as  "old-witch  grass,"  though 
called  by  science  Pauicuni  capiHan. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  profluced 
in  a  long,  wide-spreading  panicde, 
having  the  tips  of  the  branches  curv- 
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ing  downward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gi\'e  a  roundetl  outline,  excellently 
ada]>ted  to  rolling  along  the  ground. 
The  stem  l.>elow  the  panicle  is  very 
brittle;  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry. 
it  is  biokeii  off  by  the  wind  and 
the  seed  head  is  wafted  away  until 
stoi)ped  by  some  ol)staclc.  The  seeds, 
held  in  tiny  pockets  at  the  tij)s  of  the 
branches,  drop  out  on  the  way,  so 
that  the  panicle  scatters  them  all 
along  its  path.  The  plant  has  thus 
odomcd  a  most  elTicient  method  of 
seed  di;>tribution.  for  out  of  th.e  hun- 
dreds of  seeds  sown  broadcast  by 
every  whirling  panicle,  some  are 
jirelty  sure  to  find  the  right  condi- 
tions for  develo])ment. 

This  old-witch  grass,  or  "fool 
h.ay,"-— though  the  plant  certainly 
has  more  wistloni  than  the  name  im- 
plies— may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
menus  adopted  by  a  large  class  of 
l)lants  for  the  dispersal  of  their  seeds. 
Other  grasses — notably  the  fly-away- 
grass  ( -  /i,' vtv/zV  scahici) — have  adopted 
it  :  and  to  it  is  due  tlie  ubiquity  of 
many  of  our  most  noxious  weeds. 
The  various  '' lumbleweeds "  derive 
their  connnon  name  from  the  habit  of 
tmnbling  or  rolling  along  the  ground 
when  the  wind  is  blowirig,  scattering 
f;.r  and  wide  their  myriad  seeds. 
These  plants  usually  have  an  oval 
or  spherical  cjutline.  and  the  stem 
breaks  off  above  the  root  alter  the 
ripening    of    tlie    seed.      Perhaps  the 
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most  familiar  exa'.nplc  is  the  common 
tumblcwccd  of  wasle  grounds  —the 
.i ifiariui/its  a'bifs  of  I.iiinc. 

In  the  great,  nnbrokcii  s\vee;»  of 
the  ])rairies  Iho  .tumbleweeds  are  i-s- 
peoially  at  home;  there  they  flourisli 
much  more  than  in  hilly  or  n^oiintain- 
ous  regions,  for  there  are  compara- 
tively few  obstacles  to  their  wide  dis- 
persal. 

When  vSouth  Dakota  was  divided, 
a  county  in  tlie  southern  region 
was  called  lionhomme.  presumal)!}' 
out  of  deference  to  present  or  pros- 
pective French  immigrants.  To  ap- 
peal to  another  class  of  settlers,  per- 
haps, one  of  its  towns  was  named 
Scotland.  A  little  over  twenty  years 
ago,  by  other  means  than  the  na-.iies, 
there  was  attracted  to  this  town  a 
colony  of  Jews  fron  the  plains  region 
of  southern  Russia,  vSome  of  these 
immigrants  brought  o\-er  a  small 
quantity  of  flaxseed  which  had  es- 
caped the  eye  of  the  czar's  tax-gath- 
erer;  when  the  long  journey  was 
ended,  the  Scotch  -  French  town 
reaclu.'d,  and  spring  had  opened  in 
what  to  these  Jews  must  have  seemed 
indeed  the  good-man's  county,  where 
neither  ins})ector  could  corrupt  nor 
oe?Hiarnics  break  through  and  steal, 
the  flaxseed  was  sown  in  the  fertile 
prairie  soil.  It  grew  apace,  and 
along  with  it  tlier'^  came  up  a  slen- 
der reddish  plant  that  seemed  nat- 
ural enough  to  the  Russian  Jew,  tor 
it  had  been  commonly  present  in  his 
crops  on  the  far-away  prairies  fiom 
which  he  came.  The  slender  red 
plants  waxed  strong,  and  as  tluy 
grew  older  broadened  out,  l)ecoming 
harsh  and  spiny.  When  the  tlax 
was  harvested,  they  probabls-  were 
left  in  the  ficM  :  they  were  not  u.^efui 
to   the   flax   crop,  aial   in   the  den.-^ity 


of  his  ignorance  one  could  not  expect 
the  immigrant  to  see  in  those  scat- 
tered plants  a  menace  to  American 
agricul'r.  re  of  tremendous  iinj)ort. 
The  eyes  of  others  were  equally 
blind  ;  the  following  year  many  other 
plants  c:irje  up,  and  so  the  species 
continueil  to  multipl\-  year  after  }ear. 

The  region  immediately  about 
where  it  f;ist  a]->peared  was  wooded 
and  liilly.  but  in  a  few  seasons  it 
reached  the  surrounding  jjlains,  where 
it  was  rolled  for  miles  and  miles,  and 
each  year  afterward  invaded  new  ter- 
ritory. Within  a  dozen  years,  it  had 
spread  tliroughout  South  Dakota,  had 
entered  Xorth  Dakota  on  the  south, 
Iowa  on  the  north,  and  Nebraska  on 
tile  east.  During  the  next  few  sears, 
it  spread  with  marvelous  rapidity,  in- 
vading Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Col- 
orado, Illinois,  and  Ohio.  Its  })rog- 
ress  was  aided  by  th.e  railroads,  which 
carried  the  seed  to  many  distant  lo- 
calities, that  quickly  became  new 
centres  of  distribution.  Pre.>iumably, 
the  plant  will  continue  to  spread  by 
similar  methods,  and  within  a  few 
years  will  be  presetit  in  most  of  the 
United  States. 

v'^uch,  so  far  a.-?  it  caji  Ik-  traced,  i.s 
the  past  ]iistc)ry  of  the  jnant  com- 
monly called  the  Russian  thistle  or 
Rus^-ian  cactus,  altlunigh  it  is  neither 
a  tliistle  nor  a  cactus.  More  appro- 
priately, it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  a.s 
tile  Russian  tumbleweed.  Botan- 
icall}',  it  is  a  saltwort,  being  consid- 
ered merely  a  plains  variety  of  tlie 
saltwort  common  along  our  Atlantic 
coast,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of 
ICuio|>e;  its  technical  name  is  Salsola 
L\ili\  variety  /'</;■ /^^.  In  tlie  plains 
region  of  southeastern  Russia,  it  has 
long  been  known  as  a  noxious  pest; 
on  account  of  it.  "the  cultivation  of 
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crops  has  Ll^-mi  al;niul<>notl  over  lar£;c 
areas  in  some  of  the  provinces  near 
the  Caspian  Sea."  In  our  own  West. 
it  iias  :'.lrvrid}-  eaiisen  damage  aniomu- 
in*.;  in  a  single  sta'r  to  millions  of 
doHars  a  >ear.  and  it.  threatens  to 
become  one  of  the  most  serions  ob- 
stacles to  the  successful  pursuit  of 
American  agriculture. 

The  Russian  thistle  begins  its 
yearh  growth  in  a  simple,  i'.ioffen- 
sive  way.  The  young  plants  are 
slender  arid  succul.  nt,  but  as  they 
grow  older  tliey  ha i  den  and  spread 
out,  becoming  densel\'  covered  with 
sharp  spines.  When  full-grown, 
they  often  attr.in  a  diameter  of  four 
or  five  feet,  \^  ith  a  distinctly  rounded 
outline  in  typical  exaniples.  After 
the  seeds  huve  matured,  the  stem 
twists  around  and  breal:s  off,  thus 
leaving  the  tumbleweed  free  to  roll 
wherever  the  wind  blows  it,  dropping 
its  seeds  as  it  goes  along.  Inasmuch 
as  one  large  plant  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce 200,000  seeds,  which  m^ay  be 
blown  for  nules,  one  can  readil;.' 
imagine  how  soon  a  prairie  region 
might  be  overrun  b\'  the  pest  which 
grows  so  vigorously  that  it  crowds 
out  practically  all  plants  with  which 
it  comes  in  competition.  Xor  is  thi.-, 
its  only  means  of  causing  trouble,  for 
its  S]»ines  vex  men  and  animals, 
sometimes  ])roducing  festering  sores; 
it  is  able  to  spread  prairie  fires,  and, 
piling  up  along  wire  fences,  enables 
the  wind  to  blow  them  over.  '"  When 
large  and  well  developed,  they  are 
bulky  and  stiff,  making  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  lun  han'e.sting  nuicliinery  or 
even  a  plow.  On  railroad  grades 
they  prevent  the  growth  of  grass  and 
other  pkmts  tliat  would  keep  tlie 
banks  from  washing." 

If  a  plant  as  a  whole  is  unable  to 


}>art  from  its  moorings  anil  >ail  away, 
scattering  its  seed  as  it  goes,  the 
same  result  may  be  accomplished,  in 
part,  at  Kast.  by  furnishing  the  seeds 
tlRMUselves  with  such  a]»|»cndages 
that  they  ma\-  l)e  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  This  method  of  seed 
dispersal  has  l)een  adopted  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tlowering  plants. 
The  degree  of  adaptation  varies 
greatly.  In  tlie  case  of  many  trees, 
the  seed  envelopes  have  been  drawn 
out  into  thin  plates,  by  means  of 
which,  in  a  strong  wind, --when,  of 
course,  they  are  most  likel\-  to  break 
away  from  the  stem — they  may  be 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance  be- 
fore falling  to  tlie  giou.nd;  even  then, 
during  high  winds,  many  of  them 
will  be  picked  up  and  carried  farther. 
The  familiar  keys  of  the  maple  and 
ash  will  come  at  once  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader  as  exanrples  of  this  kind 
of  dispersal.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  such  cases  the  seed  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  starting  at  a  point  some 
distance  from  the  ground  :  its  chance^ 
of  going  far  afield  are  much  greater 
than  they  would  be  if  the  seed  was 
borne  on  an  lierbaceous  plant  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  soil  surface.  Ro- 
tanically  speaking,  the  object  which 
is  commoidy  called  the  seed  of  maple, 
ash,  or  elm.  is  really  a  fruit.  While 
most  of  us  think  of  an  edible  pear  or 
apple,  j)each  or  grape,  when  the  word 
fruit  is  brought  to  mind,  to  the  bota- 
nist it  means  simply  "  tiie  seed-bear- 
ing product  of  a  plant,"  whether 
edible  or  not.  For  example,  if  you 
examine  the  familiar  seeds  of  the  elm. 
you  will  find  m  the  centre  a  tiny  ob- 
ject, which  is  the  seed  |>roper.  The 
brownish  or  greenish  outer  covering 
is  the  developed  ovary,  or  the  enve- 
lope in  which  the  minute  ovule  was 
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l)oriie  in  the  blo.->soiu.  In  llii-  case 
tl-e  marj^ins  of  tlie  ovan*  have  heen 
drawn  out  all  around  into  thin  plates. 
n:<iking  a  tiin-  ]->aravhr.te,  wlii.^h  in  a 
strong  wintl  would  sail  some  distance 
through  the  air  before  reaching  the 
ground.  Sucii  a  winged  f/uil  is 
often  called  a  samara  or  ]ce\'-fruit. 
The  hop-tree  or  shrubby  trefoil  has  a 
sinnlar,  but  larger,  fruit  with  two 
little  black  seeds  in  the  swcdlen  cen- 
tre. This  is  a  two-celled  samara, 
with  each  ovary  having  onedialt  of 
its  margin  drawn  out,  and  the  two 
united  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  an 
appearance  \er>-  sinidar  to  the  seed 
of  the  elm. 

In  the  case  of  th.e  ar>h  tree,  the 
fruit,  instead  of  havin-^  wings  all 
around,  has  a  wing  at  the  tip  end 
only,  the  seeds  proper  bein  ;■  lu  Id  in 
pockets  at  the  basal  end.  The  fruit 
of  the  maple  is  a  two-keyed  samara, 
joined  at  the  base,  with  the  wings 
developed  rdong  the  outt  r  edges. 

The  seeds  which  are  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  riding  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  are  those  in  which  a  leathery 
pappus  or  tuft  of  silken  hrirs  has 
been  developed  in  connection  with 
the  seed  or  seed  coat.  Dozens  of  ex- 
amples of  such  seeds  at  once  come  to 
mind  —  the  thistle  and  dandelion, 
aster  and  goldenrod,  poplar  and  wil- 
low, dogbane  and  milkweed,  as  well 
as  many  others.  The  seeds  of  these 
plants  literally  abandon  thenrselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds;  tliey  niL:y 
be  miles  from  their  starting  point 
before  alighting,  and  even  then  be 
picked  up  again  and  again  before 
securing  lodgment. 

The  family,  which  as  a  whole  has 
most  availed  itself  of  the  seed-carry- 
ing properties  of  tlu-  wirid,  is  tiie 
Compositae — the  great  order  of  ])lants 


with  cruuj^ound  flowers,  of  which  the 
thistle,  sunflower,  dandelion,  and 
daisy  are  familiar  ex  unples.  The 
adaptation  to  wind  disj^rsal  is  beau- 
tifnll}-  shown  in  the  seed  heads  of  the 
conunon  pasture  thistle.  The  seeds, 
which  au  technically  called  achtnes, 
are  borne  in  the  familiar,  spiny, 
ll<.>wer  cups  which  sjiread  apart  as 
they  rijien  and  dry.  ()n  the  top  of 
each  achene  is  a  crown  of  slender, 
white-j)lumose  bristles,  which  on  e.x- 
posnre  Ic*  the  air  by  the  spreading 
seed  head,  expand  more  and  more 
until  finally  the\'  escape,  taking  with 
them  the  seed.  This  escape  is  most 
likely  to  take  place  on  a  dry  day  or 
during  a  drying  wind,  when  the  seeds 
will  be  carried  with  the  breeze.  The 
bristles  which  are  borne  on  top  of  the 
thistle  seed,  represent  tiie  divisions  of 
the  sepals,  which,  the  reader  will  re- 
mendjer,  go  to  form  the  calyx  or  outer 
floral  envelopes  of  the  simpler  flow- 
ers. A  calyx  modified  in  this  way  is 
usually  sj)oken  of  as  the  pa]ipus.  In 
the  case  of  the  thistle,  the  carrying 
power  of  the  pa[)pus  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  numerous  plumose 
branches  along  each  division. 

The  fact  that  the  ])a]<pus  is  the 
modified  calyx  is  easilv'  seen  b>'  ex- 
amining a  newly-ripenetl  seed  head 
of  a  gt'lilenrod  or  aster  with  a  h-ns. 
it  \rill  be  noted  that  the  withered 
corolla  enclosing  the  stamens  and 
stigma  is  still  in  position,  with  the 
linil>s  of  the  i)appus  suiiounding  it  at 
the  base.  At  the  slightest  touch,  the 
corolla  breaks  off,  leaving  simply  the 
seetl  surmounted  by  the  pretty  ex- 
panded ring  of  white  bristles.  The 
seed  heads  of  these  plants  are  small, 
so  that  there  is  room  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  'pappus  on  the  rather  short 
seeds. 
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The  dandelion  slious  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  structure  prevailing  in 
most  con']Hv;ite.s :  the  pappus,  instead 
of  sj)rinj?in<',  dir'-otiy  from  the  h^-y  of 
tlie  seed,  is  borne  on  the  end  of  a 
long  beak  'w.'.o  \vlii':li  the  tip  c  f  the 
ovary  has  been  prolonged.  i)ne  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  to  l.»e  found  in  the 
fact  that  by  thus  enlarging  what  we 
may  call  the  circumference  oi  expan- 
sion, the  pappus  of  all  the  achenes 
gets  room  to  expand.  Were  the  pap- 
pus attached  directly  to  the  to'^)  of 
t)ie  ovary,  as  in  the  goldenrod.  there 
would  be  a  very  crowded  condition  of 
things  when  the  dandelion  tufts  at- 
tempted to  spread  out. 

Like  most  weedy  plants,  the  dan- 
delion is  \er>-  vise  in  it.-  generation, 
having  man\-  characteristics  which 
fit  it  to  be  a  winner  in  life's  race. 
Its  bitter,  milk>-  juice  prevents  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  herbivorous 
animals ;  it  takes  two  years  to  de- 
velop, getting  thoroughly  ready  be- 
fore attempting  to  set  seed:  until  the 
time  of  blossoming  it  sends  up  no 
stalk,  contenting  itself  with  Hat,  hori- 
zontal leaves,  upon  which  the  beasts 
of  the  field  may  trample  with  little 
injury  to  the  plant ;  the  blos.soms  are 
conspicuous,  and  attract  a  great  nuni- 
l)er  of  insect  visitors  to  insure  cross- 
fertilization,  in  the  ab.~>ence  of  which., 
however,  self-fertilization  is  still  pos- 
sible; they  close  up  under  unfavor- 
able weather  condi lions,  to  prevent 
loss  of  nectar  and  pollen  ;  after  tlie 
ovules  have  been  fertilized,  the  head 
closes  again,  remaining  in  that  con- 
dition until  the  seed  is  ripened ; 
meanwhile,  the  beaks  on  the  ovaries 
elongate,  and  the  tlower  stem  grow.-^ 
longer,  pushing  the  seed  head  al)Ove 
the    surrounding    grass,    where    the 


forni  of  a  ghostly  sphere,  are  picked 
up  by  the  wind,  to  be  waited  far  and 
wide. 

The  seeds  of  few  plants  are  more 
beautifully  adajUed  to  wind  dispersal 
than  those  of  the  connnon  milkweeds 
or  silkweeds.  Lvery  one  who  has 
wandered  along  our  Northern  high- 
wa\s  iri  autumn,  has  seen  the  eccen- 
tric follicles  of  the  connnon  ./><■/(//<? j 
CO  HI  lit  i. 

As  the  ]<ods  ripen,  they  become  dry 
and  break  open  h.Migitudinally.  re- 
vealing a  large  number  of  fiattenctl 
brown  seeds,  with  thinner  margins, 
packed  snugh'  away  along  each  side 
of  a  central  partition.  The  seeds 
overlap  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the 
shingles  on  a  roof;  only  tlie  ends  of 
most  of  them  can  be  seen,  but  those 
on  the  tip  of  the  pod  show  that  each 
bears  on  its  smaller  end  a  tuft  of 
silken  hairs,  which,  when  the  pod  is 
first  opened,  lie  straight  and  flat, 
with  the  ends  of  the  liairs  caught 
in  the  folds  of  the  central  mem- 
brane. On  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  silken  liairs  one  by  (Jiie  are  dis- 
entangled, when  each  curls  over 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  seed. 
P'inally,  nearl\-  all  the  hairs  on  tiie 
upper  seeds  are  disengaged,  forming 
a  beautiful  crown  fit  for  the  zephyr 
god  himself:  apparently  he  tliinks 
.so,  too,  for  with  gentle  breath  he 
picks  them  up  and  bears  them  far 
away. 

The  long,  slender,  decorative  seed 
jiods  of  the  dogbane  or  Indian  hemp 
— a  plant  closely  relatetl  to  tlie  silk- 
weeds — give  forth  their  beautiful  lit- 
tle seeds  in  a  similar  way. 

The  seeds  of  the  -viriow  and  poplar 
are  covered  with  white,  downy  silk, 
bv   means   of    which    thev   are    borne 


ripened    seeds,    having    assumed    the     through   the  air  m  summer,  oiten  so 
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filling  it   a^  to  sugi^cst  a  iiglU  biiow- 
stonii. 

C)L  course,  plants  wl.vjli  rely  upon 
tlio  wind  loi  the  di.s-'vrsal  of  tlicir 
seeds  have  to  take  their  chances  that 
the  seeds  will  find  a  lod Lament  uiider 
conditions  favoiable  to  growth.  A 
large  niajorit}'  of  thcni  must  meet 
with  unfavorable  coiulitions  and  be 
lo.-t  to  the  spicies.  Jvat  tlie  plants 
have  amply  guarded  against  such 
contingencies  by  producing,  as  a 
rule,  vast  numbers  of  seeds,  so  that 
if  only  one  in  a  thousand  develops, 
the  species  will  be  able  to  forge  ahead 
in    the    race    of    life.       The     numlier 


of  seeds  produced  b\-  our  connnon 
weedy  plants  is  al'no>t  incredible: 
'ii\^  Russian  tumble  weeds  are  be- 
li'.A'ed  to  l)e  able  to  develop  a  million 
seeds,  and  in  most  cases  the  number 
of  secd.^  pioduced  on  a  wnglc  plant 
ruus  into  the  thnu^autls. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  However  it  may  be  with  other 
\\\<\\,  h-j  who  tills  the  .soil — no  matter 
how  small  the  area — cannot  live  to 
himself  alone.  In  a  myriad  ways 
Nature  insists  that  he  is  his  l)rother's 
keeper,  and  under  moral  obligations 
that  the  keeping  shall  be  borne  con- 
stantlv  in  mind. 


CojiditLtcd  by  I'rt'J  G'Ki'iin^,  State  Supcriiitouh-nt  of  Tiibli^  /iistm.tu 


THI-:    NI-\V    RICHARDS    SCHOOL    lU'II.DIXO    AT    XJ:\\P0RT. 
I>Y  /•.  O.  C/iflii^.  I'rifuif'a/  of  t/u-  Xfufx'rt  ///>//  Sc/iool. 

With    the    completion    and    dedica-  tive    feature    to     Ne\spnrt.    a    \illage 

tion  of  the  Richard.-^  School  Imilding,  that   ha^  alread>-  gained   an   i-n\iable 

the  town  of   Newport  once  more  l^e-  reputation  for  beauty  and  attraotive- 

comes  the  object  of  the  generosity  of  nes>. 

its  honored  and  n'>pcrted  townsman.  'i'he    building    n«»l    <:>nl\-   >upplie^  a 

the    Hen.    Dexter    Riclianls,   and    at  long-felt    need,    but    it    provides    the 

the  same  time  the  hands(jme  and  im-  town  with   the  la^t    of    what   may  be 

posing  structure  adds  another  attrac-  termed     the     modern      imi>r..vements 
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wliicli    gt>    to    mako    wy    a    tir>t-c]ass  A>  a  ronll  of  tlicir  la'oors.  the  i^ift  of 

llirixing-  Now  Knglan-.l  village.  Mr.     Kichaid>     has    been    C(jn\erte<i 

A    leiigihv    aiticlo    ii]>on    N\\\]K)rt  inl«>  llie  ^])len(iiil  school  Iniikling  that 

appeared  ill  the   Gkxn'itk    Mmxtiii.v  now  adon;-  the  central  part  of  Xew- 

ot  January,   isq6.      It  i^  not  the  jjur-  port  village.      It    i^   situated    upon    a 

pose  of  the  present   writer  to  review  high  and  connnanding  eminence  that 

the    ground    covered    in    tliat    article,  presents    as    tine    a    view    of    natural 

but  simply  to  give   a   somewhat   ex-  sc».nery   as   can    be    found    an\\vhere 

tended    <lescription    of    the    building,  in   Xew   Kngland.   and   thus   there  is 

the    cut>    of     which    accompany    this  combined    in    the    building     and    its 

article.  snrroundir.gs  all   that  is  beautiful  in 

The    Ricliard>    School    l)uilding    is  art    and    Xaturc.   a    condition    s<>  es- 
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The    Ricna-ds  School   Build'Pi:. 

the  res  lit  of  a  gifi  made  to  the  town  sential  to  the  be-^t  progres>  in  educa- 

by   Mr.    Richards   on   the  day  of   the  tion. 

annual  school  meeting  in  March,  The  following  facts  and  statements 
1S96.  A.  this  time  Mr.  Riciiard-  are  taken  mainly  from  the  rep«irt  of 
gave  to  tile  district  S2  2,oo<:).  to  wliich  the  building  committee,  whicli  was 
he  sub.secjuently  ad.led  S.vo'jc).  f(U  the  read  at  tlie  dedication  of  tlie  build- 
purpose  of  erecting  a  high  and  gram-  ing. 

mar  school  building.  The     Iniilding     i-     of    brick     with 

A    building    committee.    con>i>ting  brown  stone  trimmings.      It  is  ./>  feet 

of  D.  J.  Mooncy,  S.  I).  Lewi-.  V.  A.  long,   60    feet    wide.    2    stories    higli. 

Johnson,    F.    P.    R(jwell,    and    P..    1-.  each   12  feet  higli.  with  a  9-foot  base- 

Peasley,  was  named  by  Mr.  Richards  nieiiL.      Tlie  roof  is  a  "  sharp-i>itched 

and  chosen   by   the   district    to   carry  hip  roof  •'  slated  with  the  be-t  ijiiality 

into  execution  the  plan-  of  the  dmior.  of  slate.      On  tlie  north  side  there  are 
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High   School    Roor 


two  extensi(3ns  in  the  walls.  5  b\-  jo 
feet  each,  to  furnisli  additional  .<tair 
space.  There  are  three  entrances  on 
this  side  ot  the  building,  with  porti- 
cos 7  b\'  15  feet  over  the  east  and 
we->t  doorways. 

The  basement  is  s.>  di\-ided  that 
there  is  a  toilet  room.  Intich  room, 
and  large  })la\'  room  at  each  end  01 
the  building,  with  the  boiler  roon) 
between.  Tlie  boiler  room  i^  paved, 
and  the  otlier  rooms  are  cemented. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  1)\-  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eigthth 
grades;  the  seating  cajjacity  of  these 
rooms  is  170.  On  the  op])osite  side 
of  the  S-foot  corridor,  which  extends 
tlie  entire  length  of  the  building. 
are  three  vestibules,  two  stairwa><. 
teacher^'  toilet,  janitor'r.  clos-l.  -^wiX 
reception  -  roum.  C(jn!iected  with 
each  school- room  in  this  corridor  is 
a  spacious  open  wardrobe. 

1'lie  second  and  third  floor.-,  are 
utilized  entireh'  for  the  high  scIkjoI. 
On  the  second  floor  i>  the  high  school 
room.  50  feet  b\-  40,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  100,  and  connected  with 
two  large  recitation- rooms.  At  the 
east  end  i^  the  laboratory,  2S  b\-  ^^4 
feet:  the  library.  16  b>-  iS  feet:  and 
the  principal's  room.  A  spacious 
wardrobe    and   hall    separate  the  two 


stairways.  ( >n  the  tliird  floor  is  an 
asseinbl\-  hall  about  40  by  50  feet. 
pro\ided  with  a  commodious  >tage 
and  side  room--,  'i'he  hall  was  con- 
structed by  tlie  alumni  and  former 
pu]  lis  of  the  school,  and  is  called 
'"Aiumni  II. dl." 

The  finish  of  the  building  tli:-<. ugh- 
(>iit  is  cypres>.  The  floors  are  of 
('corgia  pine. 

The    heating    and    xenlilatin--    i<   a 
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G'afTlrr.s.-     Stnool    Rornr.. 

combination  of  the  gravity  and  me- 
chanical systems,  and  was  pi  inned 
and  installed  b>- the  Fuller  »S:  \\';irren 
Warming  ami  X'entilating  cumj)any. 
vSteam  heat  i.>  generated  by  two 
tliirt\-ri\  e  hor>c-power  low  pr(.-'>ure 
boilers.  All  school  and  recitation- 
rooms  and  laboratory  are  warmed  bv 
ill  lirect.  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing by  direct,  ratliation. 

A  forty-two  inch  fan.  driven  b\  a 
three  horse- power  water  motor,  forces 
pure  air,  warm  autl  cold,  as  needed, 
into  the  several  rooms.  whene\er  by 
the  gra\  ity  system  there  may  fail  to 
be  perfect  ventilation.  A  small  fan. 
driven  by  a  two  liorse-}K)wer  motor, 
ventilates  t<:»ilet  rooms  and  la\ato- 
\\ii<.  There  are  drinking  fountains 
in  the  halls  of  the  rir>t  and  second 
stories.      The   >eweraLre    i^  connected 
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tlirectiv  with  iIk-  \-illi;^c  s\slciu. 
Tlie  sevfial  sch<K)I-rooins  are  ]>r()- 
vidcd  witli  an  abundance  «)t  black- 
ho'irds,  tour  feet  \vi('c.  raa<le  of  the 
first  qualit>  ^lale. 

ICacli  room  is  supplied  wiili  c(<in- 
biiiali')U  doks  willi  natur.il  eherr> 
tops,  so  arraiii^ed  that  lii;ht  from  tlie 
windows  comes  from  the  left  and  rear 
of  the  pupil,  'i'lic  bnildin;^  i--  to  be 
ligliled  b\  clectricit\-,  and  is  ampl\ 
supplied  with  speaking:  tubes,  elec- 
tric bells,  and  i;H'*i^K^- 

A  large  playground  extentls  to  the 
east  of  tlie  building,  while  a  beauti- 
ful lawn  has  been  laid  out  to  the 
front   and   north. 

Such  is  tlie  character  of  the  build- 
ing and  its  surroundings  that  is  to  Ije 
the   future   lK>me    of    the  sch')ol   chil- 
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the  end  of  the  high  school  c«jurse. 
It  i>  the  puq>ose  of  the  district  to 
make  the  higli  school  of  sucli  a  char- 
acter a^  to  lit  for  tlu-  ])est  New  ICng- 
laud  colleges,  antl  to  liii.s  end  a  new 
curriculum  was  adopteil  at  the  be- 
ginning (A  the  ])iescnt  fall  term. 
Tile  detlication  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  and  the  exercises  were  com- 
men>uiate  with  the  im])ortance  ol  the 
e\ent. 

1 'resilient  Tucker  delivered  the 
jj'-incipal  address,  his  theme  being 
"I)emocrac>'  anrl  its  Relation^  to 
ICducation."  It  wa>  a  masterl\-  and 
scholarl\-  treatment  (A  the  subject, 
and  duly  appreciated  b_\-  the  vast 
audience  that  was  j»resent. 

The  "■  I 'edicatnr\-  H>mn"  was 
written  by  Mr.  I'dward  A.  Jenks  of 
Concord,  who  is  a  native,  and  was 
for  many  \ears  a  resident.  (.•!  N«w- 
port.  The  exercises  were  a]>pro- 
prialely  terminateil  by  Dr.  Tucker: 
as  he  stcji^d  u'poi^.  the  stone  stejys  of 
the  central  entrance,  he  dashed 
against  the  building  a  glass  of  jnire 
water,  christening  the  edifice  the 
"Richards  School  lUiilding,"  ami 
dedicated  it  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tif>n.  temperance,  anrl  \irtue. 

'i'he  pe<»T)U-  "*    Xew   llam])«^hire  are 


dren  of  Xewport.  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  sweet,  elevat- 
ing, and  refining  influence  of  such  an 
environment  will  silentl)-  but  sr.reh- 
find  its  way  into  the  li*e  of  ever\- 
child  until  he  assumes  .something  of 
t];e  nobleiiess  of  the  splendid  struc- 
ture and  the  sweetuLss  of  C.od's  pure 
air  and  bright  sunshine. 

With  the  uf  w-  building  has  come  a 
thorough  an.d  carefidly- planned  s\s- 
tem  of  grading,  from  the  fifth  \ear  to 
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Alumni    Hall 


well   aware  thai    llii-^    i<   not   t1ie   hr>t  Mini   total   t<>    n«jt    less  than   Sico.rvo 

beiTelaction    thai     Mr.    Rielianis    has  that  Mr.  Kichanls  ha>  freely  contrib- 

bestowcd  upon  his  nati\-^-  town.     Tl:e  nted  for  the  jturpose  of  proniotinv;  the 

Richartis  Free  libvary.  with  its  buoV:-;  iiilelleetual   lile  and  moral  j^rowth  of 

and    ciidownieiit     a    luuuisonie    biirk  the  eoniinnnii\- in  which  he  wa.s  born, 

residence,    and    other    .smaller    j;ili.«>  broui^ht  up.  and  has  learned  to  love 

represent,    at    lt;asi.    S75.000.    which  so  well.      I'ew    towns  can  boast  such 

with  the   present   i;i*t   will    1  riiii;   tlie  cit'/ens. 
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CH.\K!J:.s    a.    DAXA.i 

Chaiies  Anderson  Dana  was  born  August  S,  1S19.  in  }Iinsdale.  Cheshire 
county,  New  Hampshire,  from  which  town,  wiien  he  was  two  years  old,  his 
parents  moved  to  Gaines,  Orleans  county.  New  Voik,  and  afterwards,  when 
he  was  about  eiLht  years  old,  they  remo\ed  to  (juildhall,  X'erinont;  at  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle  in  Ijuffalo.  New  York  :  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  for  two  years  at  Harvard  collej;c.  leaving  on 
account  of  failing  eyesight,  but  eventually  receiving  his  degree  of  A.  B.  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  i'S43,  and  also  in  iS6r  the  honorary  tlegree  of  A.  M.; 
he  became  in  1S42  one  of  the  l^rook  Farm  association  at  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  first  new.s])aper  work  was  on  \.\\*^  Harbiyr^rr,  a  paper  con- 
nected with  that  experiment  :  in  iS-ji,  he  was  an  assistant  editor  to  Kli/ur 
Wright  on  the  Boston  ClironoUpr  \  in  1847,  an  assistant  to  Horace  Greeley 
on  the  New  York  Jribinir,  aiding  in  making  the  paper  a  radical  anti-slavery 
journal,  nnd  continuing  with  it  after  a  voynge  to  Juirope  in  1S4.S,  as  one  of 
the  proprietors,  r.nd  as  managing  editor,  until  April  i,  1S62,  when  he  re- 
signed on  a  sudden  request  from  Mr.  Greeley,  made  bccan.se  he  was  too 
strenuously  forcing  the  I'ribunc  to  demand  the  utmost  po.ssible  vigor  in  the 
l>rosecution  of  the  war.  and  he  did  not  again  meet  Mr.  Greeley  until  ten 
years  later,  when  he  was  supj)orting  him  in  the  Sioi  as  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  the  presidency;  on  June  16,  1S62,  he  became  attached  to  the  war 
department  as  one  of  the  department  commission  to  investigate  claims  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  and  on  March  12,  1.S63,  as  special  commissioner  of  tlie  depart- 
ment to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  pay  service  in  the  western  army:  on 
June  I,  1S63,  in  order  that  he  might  be  subject  to  military  exchange  if  cai>- 

•  FriMii  an  article  bv  Sonat.-T  William  K.  Cb-iJirllcr  in  tiK-  CiKAsirr.   MosritLV  f.r  M.jrch,  iV- 
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lured  wiRH  visitini;  the  front  of  the  army,  hr  was  appointed  major  and  assist- 
ant adjutant-^^^cncral,  and  on  Dcceniher  31,  K^b^.  was  nominated  to  llie  senate 
for  that  OiVice,  but  he  never  formally  accepted  it,  and  the  nomination,  at  his 
re(iuest.  after  hi.  retiirnod  fiom  \ic!;-!)urj;,  u\is  withdrawn  on  I-^bmary  j.\, 
i>>'34;  on  January  jo,  i8(>4.  lie  wa;.  nominated  as  assistant  secrctaiy  of  war 
for  one  year  from  January  u,,  1^04:  confirmed  January  2'.,  and  took  the  oath 
of  oiTice  on  Januaiy  2.s  ;  renominated  J:\nnary  23,  iSf'>5,  and  confirmed  on 
the  same  day— rendering  tiic  principal  part  e>f  his  service  for  the  war  depail- 
menl  under  the  above  connnissiv>ns  and  as  as>istant  secretary  by  visiting  the 
army  headquarters  of  Rosecrans,  vShcritlan.  Sherman,  and  C.rani,  advising 
confidentially  wi'.h  the  commanding-  officer:-.,  and  corresponding  freely  with 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  resigning  as  assistant  secretary 
July  I,  1S63;  in  1S55,  he  had  begun  to  i>lan,  compile,  and  edit,  with  George 
Ripley,  the  "  Xew  American  Cyclopedia,"'  and  the  original  edition  was  com- 
pleted in  1S63,  and  became  the  "Ar.ierican  Cyclopedia"  between  1S75  and 
1S76  :  in  1S67,  he  started  the  Chicago  l\tpiib!iian  \  and  on  January  27,  1S6S, 
he  issued  the  first  number  under  his  management  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
became  its  editor  and  ])ro}>rietor.  making  it  in  1S72  a  Democratic  neus})aj)er. 
and  continuing  in  its  control  until  hi>  death.  Oclober  17. 

Gi:()K(.i:  F.  r.rKi;v. 

George  V .  Berry,  a  nati\e  of  rittsfield,  died  in  that  tc)wn  October  7,  aged 
67  years.  For  inore  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  president  of  the  Pitlsfield 
Savings  bank,  and  he  had  .ser\-ed  the  town  and  school  di^trict  also  as  treas- 
urer. 

C.KORGK    C.   IJNCcI.N. 

George  C.  Lincoln  died  at  his  home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber 23.  He  was  born  in  W'alpole  in  1S21,  and  for  thirty  >-ears  was  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  North  Brook  field,  ^Lass.,  where  he  held  numerous  offices,  in- 
cluding that  of  town  treasurer  and  selectman  for  many  years.  In  1S7S,  he 
was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  legislature.  He  was  appointed  postmaster 
by  President  Cleveland  in  18^5,  holding  that  ofhoe  for  four  years. 

IKANCKS    CCIJIATH. 

Fvancis  Colbath  died  at  Whitefield  October  2.  He  was  born  in  l-'arnn"ng- 
ton  in  1S15.  and  was  the  last  surviving  brother  of  Vice-president  Henry  Wil- 
son. He  was  in  the  custom  liouse  in  Boston  many  years  ago.  and  carried  on 
a  farm  in  Caiiada  until  i^>'',  Init  has  lived  in  Whitefield  since  iS<^i. 

1)1^   1.   I..   MookK. 

Dr.  L  L.  Moore  was  born  in  Candia  November  24,  1S24.  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton, October  2.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  college  an<l  from  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  college,  Philadel})hia,  and  j^ractised  his  profession  in  Lowell  and 
Boston  until  iS6^,  since  which  time  he  had  been  mainly  engaged  in  real 
estate  operations.  He  was  five  times  a  member  of  the  >Lassachusetts  legis- 
lature, and  fo:  three  vears  of  the  ]^.fj>ton  school-board. 
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David  I'^olsoiP..  [.rcsi.ienl  ul  tiie  II.  ^:  1).  Folsom  \n\\<  C()ini>aiiy.  N\-\v 
York,  died  Octohci  20.  He  was  born  iu  Auburn  fifty-six  years  ago.  He- 
was  educated  al  Dartmouth  colle-e,  and  in  iSru.  iunnediately  on  leaving  col- 
le,;L,  went  to  St.  Loi.is  to  join  his  brother.  Henry  l'"<dsoni.  \\\\o  liad  eslab- 
lislied  a  busine.^s  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  a  year  previously.  The  firm 
was  known  as  tlie  II.  ^:  D.  lolsotn  Arms  Company.  At  different  periods  it 
luid  ImTiUcIics  in  Chicago,  Memphis,  New  Oilcans,  and  New  Vurk. 

DK.    lUA    II.    Al'.WIS. 

Dr.  Ira  H.  Adam.^  died  at  Dc.ry  Septt.-mber  15,  aged  50  years.  He  was 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  college  in  1S70,  and  commenced  practice  in 
Ilooksctt,  but  had  been  located  at  Derry  for  twelve  years.  He  rci>resenled 
the  town  in  the  legislature  in  iS.ji.  and  was  prominent  in  secret  society  cir- 
cles. 

](n\^  X.  i;.\Kk 

John  X.  V>i\\v  was  born  in  BedlDrd  SLpten.'l.^er  2J,  1S19.  went  to  Nashua 
at  the  age  of  20,  and  remainetl  there  until  his  death,  October  10,  becoming  a 
grain  merchant  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  tliat  city. 
He  was   a   deacon   and   prominent   member    of    the    Pilgiim   Congregational 

church. 

iiv.A  i.}:(jx.\i;ij. 

Ira  Leonard  was  born  in  .-Mlenstown  hVbruary  18,  i8o^,  and  died  in 
Lowell,  Ma^s.,  September  21.  He  \>as  an  inventor  of  considerable  note,  a:id 
had  worked  at  \arious  mechanical  trades  in  many  states  of  this  countrv  and 
in  England. 
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AX    HISTORIC    LANDMARK 
^'i-  //.  Ilayth-t!  Morrill. 


1 74 1,  BeiiiiinL;-  Wenl- 
wortli  was  apj.'ointed 
goveruor  of  Xew  Hanijv 
sbire,  and  entered  upon 
"^  the  duties  of  ofllce  with 
much  splendor  and  brilliancy.  Xine 
years  later  he  erected,  at  Little  Har- 
bor, the  retired  and  romantic  resi- 
dence that  bears  his  name.  The  old 
Wentworth  Mansion,  as  it  i^  com- 
monly called,  has  suffered  less  h\  the 
obliterating  hand  of  time  tlian  an\- 
of  the  old  houses  in  the  immediate 
vicinit}'  of  Portsmouth.  As  one 
views  the  old  pile  to-day,  so  it  was. 
with  a  few  slight  aKerr.iior.s,  i  }; 
3'ears  ago.  lIistoricall\-,  tlie  house 
has  many  associations.  It  was  here 
that  the  immortal  Washington  first 
stopped  on  his  nicmoraljle  \-isit  to 
Portsmouth,  coming  by  water,  and 
afterwards  going  to  the  town  by 
land.  I'here  are  many  others,  which 
are,  however,  of  such  an  intricate 
nature  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
mention  them  here.  A  pleasant 
walk  of  abc)Ut  two  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  brinjjs  us  to  the 


entrance  of  the  grounds  ;  owing  to 
an  eminence,  tlie  house  i>  not  visible 
from  the  road  :    but  as  we  enter  th.e 


dri\e\vay,  it  sudflenly  bursts  into  view 
anrl  one  ex])eriences  a  thrill  of  jileas- 
ure,  doubtless  because  of  its  unique 
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Wcntworth    Mansion — Front    View. 

aspect.  The  gi eater  portion  of  tlie 
house  is  two  stories  in  height,  with 
wings  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
Xo  style  of  arcliitocture  is  in  e\-i- 
deuce ;  it  has  the  apj>earance  of  a 
group  of  buildings,  of  no  particular 
si/e  or  shape,  which  seem  to  luive 
been  added  from  tir.ie  to  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily,— thougli  this  is  not  the  case  I  am 
told.  Formerly,  the  house  contained 
fifty-two  rooms,  but  by  a  subsequent 
removal  of  a  part,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  forty-five.  It  commands 
a  superb  \  iew  of  the  waters  of  Little 
Harbor  and  the  sea  ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  variegated 
or  beautiful  environment.  But  let  us 
enter  the  rambling  old  structure. 
When  we  cross  the  threshold,  the 
present  century,  with  its  i;icev-ant 
turmoil  and  bnstle.  is  left  beliind,  and 
we  step  into  the  colonial  period. 
Here  the  past  seems  to  have  come  to 
an  abrupt  halt,  to  await  our  inspec- 
tion ;  everything  is  said  to  be  just  as 
the  old  governor  left  it.  and  one  can 
hardly  doubt  tlie  truth  of  the  a>^er- 
tion. 

The  first  room  \\<*  enter  is  thc 
kitchen, — and  whnt  a  kitchen  I  C?uli- 
uary  work  would  be  a  pleasure  here. 
It-  is  a  large,  square   room   with   an 


"1 


enormous     hrcphice  .      in 
the     centre    is     a     large, 
solid  oak  table  of    great 
thickness,    which    is 
sc  r  u  p  n  1  o  u  si  y  clea  n. 
The    fireplace    no   longer 
])erforms    its   proper 
^        function,    a     modern 
J       cooking    sto\c    having 
\        been     substituted,     l)Ut 
jfl        its  black  antl  sooty  sides 
testify  tliat  in  times  gone 
by    man\-    a    huge    log 
has  turned    to    allies    on    its    hearth. 
Leading   from   the   kitchen   is  a  pas- 
sageway,  at   one   end   of   which  is  a 
wa^hiug-room   on    a    large   scale.      A 
nninber  of  siiKill  rooms  open  fiom  the 
passageway, — these  are  for  the  help. 
— but  we  will  tiun  to  more  interest- 
ing scenes.     Tlie  dining-roor.i.  where 
so    many   sumptuous    banquets   have 
been    held,    is    next    to    the    kitchen. 
Here  is  a  sideboard,  noticeable  for  its 
(paeer  construction    and   carving  ;    an 
open     fireplace,     somewhat     smaller 
than  that  in  tlie  kitchen,  is  here  also. 
It   would   be    im])ossil)le    to    give    an 
adecpiate    idea   of    an    ingenious   ma- 
cliine  which  seems  to  consist  of  co^:- 
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wheels,    wciglus.    and    |.ulk-\>.    Uiat 
oecii}>ies  a  [)Ositioii  on  one  side  of  the 
fireiihice.      r>\-  means  of  lliis  ciiriou> 
contriva'k  c.   tlie    vpit    on    which    va- 
rious ihin^^s  v.ere   roasted,  was  made 
to  turn   continually  :    even 
thoui;li   a  chii!isy  thing-,  it       p 
has     apparently     act;ui:cd 
the  secret  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion.       In    tliis    room    are 
uunierout-  articles  of  inter- 
est,   among   them   an    old- 
fashioned  cq-^r-bcater.  con- 
structed  on  tbe  plan  of   a       j 
bow    and    arrow, — the    ar- 
row    being    fixed     in    the 
bow    and    made    to    turn. 
The  place  where  the  point 
should  be  is  covered  with 
projections     and     these. 
when  the  arrow  is  turned. 
beat    the    eggs.      I    fear    I 
have    forgotten    tlie    exact 
mechanism    of    this    won- 
derful   iuslruiiitnt.    but    it 
shows  tliat  our  progenitors 
were  not  without  inventi\-e 
genius.     I  would  say  here 
that  the  house  is   a    perfect  freak  of 
architecture.    One  never  knows  when 
he  is   going   to   disappear  from   \-iew 
down   some   unseen  steps,   or  tumble 
over  some  ascending   ones. — a    most 
unsafe  place  for  0!ie  who  lias  lingered 
over  his  wine,  or  is  of  an  ab«-e:it  turn 
of  mind.      Mounting  a  short  flight  of 
steps,  we  enter  the  S])acious  drawing- 
room,   almr.st    as  rich    in    its   original 
finish  as  it  was  140  years  ago.     Tlie 
wall  paper  is  of  large  pattern,   as  is 
the  paper  u.^ed  at  j^resent :   ju-^t  what 
the  paper  is   com]n->.->ed   ot    would  b:? 
difficult  to  say.  but  it  feels  very  much 
like  plush.      A^  we  sink   iiito  0:1c  of 
the    comfortable    chairs    with    which 
the    room    abounds,    it    requires    no 


great  stretch  t)f  the  imagiiuition  to 
bring  before  u^  >f)me  of  the  scenes 
which  once  transpired  here.  1>\- 
his  fir>t  wife,  ('.overnor  W'entworlh 
Ivad  throe  sons,  all  of  whom  died  dm- 


-<?^}tM 


Jtti 


fin.  i\^ 


ing  his  goxernorship.  lea\-ing  him  a 
childless  and  loneh'  widower.  Nat- 
urally, in  his  loneliness,  he  began  to 
look  al.'out  for  .^omc  one  to  help  him 
benr  the  burden  of  life:  A  young 
lad>  .  —  M<j11>-  Pitman  by  name, — 
attracted  his  attention,  and  cajjti- 
vated  hi.s  fancy,  lie  proposed  mar- 
riage, but  the  fair  lady  had  j)lace(i 
her  heart  elsewhere,- -with  one  who 
walked  in  the  humbler  paths  of  life, 
preferring  him  to  the  governor  with 
h\>  wealth  and  ])0>-iti(»n.  so  he  wa> 
refused.  The  governor  did  not  for- 
get the  indignity  of  the  refusal,  antl 
with  the-  h<jpe  tluit  the  refractory  one 
might  yet  \  ield  to  his  persuasions, 
succeeded,   with   the  lielp  of   a  pre.ss 
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gang  and  an  l-ji^^lisli  lii;j,alc-.  in  rc- 
in.>ving  her  hnsi)and.  Ricliaid  Siiort- 
ridge,  from  the  scene.  For  seven 
long  years  lie  was  lovsv^ed  ahout  on 
the  storni}-  seas,  going  from  <.\w  A\\\) 


f+ 


dreamy  "Old  Town  hy  the  Sea." 
Mrs.  Stavers,  who  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction "of  being  the  wife  of  the  first 
mail-carrier,  is  stamlin-  in  tlie  (U)or 
of  her  buarding-liou^e,  looking  in  no 
kind  manner  at  a  langh- 
ing,  carelos,  bare  footed 
girl,  scantily  clothed,  who 
is  })a-sing  tlie  house,  car- 
rying a  pail  of  water,  in 
which,  as  the  poel  says. 


"The  >l;i'.tiiig  sutihcamsi  dr 


•d.' 


1  m; 
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Entru.'ice   to   Co'jncii  C'lamber. 

to  another.  Uitimatel}-,  he  escaped, 
and  returned  to  his  wife,  who,  strange 
to  say,  had  during  his  absence  witli- 
stood  the  temptations  and  allure- 
ments proffered  b\-  the  governor;  and 
he,  with  all 

"His   treasures,    his    presents,    his    spacious 
domain  " 


"  Vou  pat !  Von  pat!  Oh, 
why  do  you  go  looking 
so?"  cried  Mrs.  Sla\ers 
severely.  "  \'ou  should 
be  ash.amed  to  be  seen  in 
the  street."  "  Xever  mind 
how  I  look,"  sa\s  Miss 
Martha,  whose  last  name 
was  llilton,  '"I  shall  ride 
in  my  chariot  yet."  The 
prophecy  was  a  fortunate 
one.  Martha  went  to  live 
at  Little  Harbor  with 
Governor  Went  worth,  as 
a  sen-ant.  Years  passed 
away,  and  the  thin,  angu- 
lar girl  developed  into  a  beautiful 
woman — a  lady  b\-  in.stinct.  The 
governor,  who  seems  to  have  been 
susce])tible  to  beauty  and  not  too 
old  to  indulge  in  matrimony,  fell  in 
love  with  the  fair  Martha.  A  little 
later  a  dinner  party  is  gi\en  to  a 
number  of  friends,  amuug  them  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Brown.  It  is  in  honor 
of  his  birthda\-.  and  after  the  most 
elaborate  dinner,  while  the  guests  are 
discus>ing   their  tobacco  pipes.   Mar- 


had  not  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows, 
nor  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 
The  governor,  though  baflled  in  his 
first  attempt^ ,  eventually  obtained  a 
life  long  companion, — but  not  Molly  tha  Hilton  glides  noiselessly  into  the 
Pitman.  room,  gorgeously  arrayed,   with  hair 

We  will  turn  for  a  moment  to  an-  towering  aloft.  A  look  of  surprise 
other  picture.  The  scene  is  on  what  manifests  itself  on  the  faces  of  the 
is  now  known  as  Court  street,  in  the     guests,  who  wondering  ya/e  at  each 
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other.        Tl 
rises,    and 


c    i^uN'tTnor     W^^ 


I'laycd  sli^ihlly  with  liis  ruf- 
fles, tlu  u  looked  u"\\  ti 

And  said  iis'.to  tl.c  Reverend 
Ailhur  lUown, 

Tlii>  i«<  my  biithJ.iy;  ii  s^kxI! 
likewise  be 

^fy  wecUUng-  d;iy,  and  you 
shall   marrv    lue.'" 


Ir--. 

J: 

i 

it          -^     -      ^iU 

PlliSL"^^ 

-<s    irf***'"-':?? 
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It  was  perfeclly  natural 
that  tlie  Re\-.  ArtlMn 
Brown  should  be  sliL^htly 
surprised,  as  well  as  con- 
fused, and  in  the  absence 
of  self-possession,  which 
usually  forsakes  one  at 
such  moments,  he  could 
think  of  nothing:  to  sa\', 
save,     "To    whom,    your 

cxcellcnc\-?"  wliich  was  certainly  not  came  I.ad>-  Wentworth,  and  proved 
brillian;.  ''To  this  lady,"  replied  a  faultless  wife.  Uncjuestionably, 
the  governor.  The  reverend  man  she  apprised  Mrs.  Stavers  of  the  fact 
hesitated,   but  as  the  governor  com-     ere  many  days  had  passed. 


Council  C'.amber — Suvsl^s   P^' 


manded.     the      ceremonv 


j)er- 


Leavim^  the  drawin2:-room.  we  de- 


formed, and  plain  Martha  Hilton  be-     seeud  a  fiiglit  of  steps  and  enter  the 

council  chamber.  At  the 
oitrance  to  this  room  are 
cases  in  which  rest  the 
uuiskets  used  so  long  ago 
by  the  governor's  guard. 
Sad  affairs  tl;ey  are,  but 
they  have  seen  better 
days,  and  serve  to  arouse 
our  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate m.cn  who  had 
to  carry  the>e  small  can- 
non. Tile  council  room, 
the  largest  in  the  house, 
is  a  square,  h.igh-studded 
apartment,  furnished  in 
all  the  richi'.ess  of  the 
period  :  this  is  by  far  the 
most  entertaining  of  all 
the  rooms.  Over  tlie 
open  firej^Iacc  i^  an  ex- 
quisitely   carved    manti  1 


Council  Cl~ambef — Showing   K/lant«l  »nd  Carving. 
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of  laii^e  diiiiciisiuiis :  tlic  woi  k  i.-. 
admirably  wrciight.  and  is  said  to 
have  \)Ki^2\\  l>rouolit  from  ICui^laiid. 
where  it  co^i  tlie  maker  a  \ear's 
lahor.  Directly  o))posite  the  man- 
tel is  a  lor.o-  bamboo  settee  of 
odd  pattern.  A  >hin>  .  uell-wcjin 
cushion  co-zers  the  scat.  I)  )ubtless 
the  governor's  council  sat  on  this 
while    di.-,cussin<r    tjue.^tion^    of     \-ital 


I 
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Tile    walls     here     are     adorned    with 
>ome      excellent      family     paintini^s. 
Once    these    mute   peo})le   on   canvas 
throiv^^c-d  tliese  old  rooms  in  all  their 
i^lory.-    but   alas!   they  are  no  more. 
One     in     ])articular    deserves    special 
mention.      Thir,  is  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful   Dorothy    Ouiney,   afterwards  the 
wife    of    John     Hancock,    atid     once 
more    Madam    vScott.     This   j)aintinj^ 
is  b\-   Coplew       Alx.).  oj)- 
'-rtT^. -x^         eniui:;-    out  of    the   council 
^         room     are     a     nund>er    of 
j        tiny     apartments,    which 
I         were  used    for  cards.      In 
the    dark     nii^ht    hours 
'■  W-i^  '%         w  hen    t  h  e    wind    h  o  u  1  s 
.- Ji'  mournfuUx-    around     the 

'  *,        old   liouse.   perchance  the 
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Biiliard-roorr   and  CId  Spinet. 


importanc','  to  the  state.  A  hilliarci 
room  opens  off  the  council  chamber. 
No  longer  is  there  a  table  there,  but 
an  antique  spinnet  stands  in  its  place. 
It  has  a  ghostly  voice,  which  seems 
to  reproach  the  meddler  for  mole.-.t- 
iug  its  ancient  reign.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  claw-footed  buffet,  on  which 
many  a  well-fdled  })unch-bowl  has 
rested;  probabl\  it  is  the  imagina- 
tion, but  one  thinks  he  can  still  de 
tect    the    delicious    odor    of    punch. 


ghosts  of  the  illustrious 
ones  who  once  phned 
here,  return  for  a  (piiet 
rubber.  \\\-  will  now  go 
upstairs.  The  second 
floor  is  a  lab_\  rinth  ;  one 
actually  needs  a  guide  to 
get  around,  and  Theseus's 
bit  of  thread  would  get 
hopelessly  tangled  here. 
The  passages  wind  in 
and  out.  up  and  down, 
and  ap]-)ear  and  disajipear 
in  the  most  annoying 
maimer.  How  guests  who 
dined  late  at  the  hospitable  mansion, 
and  spent  the  night  there,  ever  found 
their  rooms,  is  a  mystery  yet  to  be 
solved.  I'lach  bedroom  has  a  small 
dressing  chamber  scarcely  large 
enough  to  turn  amund  in.  connecteil 
with  it.  To  get  to  this,  one  has  t<j 
descend  a  nund>er  of  steps,  .s(jmetimcs 
more,  sometimes  less.  There  are  no 
two  things  or  rooms  alike  in  the 
liouse.       That  the  honev  of  lift-  i>  va- 


riet\'    wa.^ 


t;\-identl\-    tlie    irovernor's 
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maxim.  \\'o<.  bcli-lc  the  somnanrhu-  k-aviiii.;.  I  wa*-  shown  a  nuiv.her  ot 
list  who  inulcrtook  nocturnal  ])ili;rim-  hi>tuiical  relics — not  bo^us,  as  are 
ages  in  that  ])crilou>  region  :  if  he  most  ol  those  we  pay  to  look  at 
escaped  wW  a  l.rckcn  leg  Vie  wa-^  abroad .  hut  genuine  in  every  le.spect. 
fortunate.  Thioi.ghout  the  house.  Among  theni  wa^  a  huge  padlock, 
with  the  exception  of  the  council  and  which  would  ha\e  sufhced  to  lock 
drr.wing-rooms.  the  lloorr>  are  bare  the  do^irs  of  Newgate  or  the  ( )ld 
and  freshly  painted.  liailey  ])iisons.  I  am  inclined  to  be 
I  cannot  close  this  ])aper  \\  itliout  lie\-e  tliat  e\en  the  dusky  redskiii^ 
mentioning-  the  cellar.  It  is  most  would  have  been  appalled,  if  treated 
extensive,  and  the  massive  beams  to  a  sight  of  this  ponderous  lock,  and 
of  oak  seen  everNwhere.  sliow  of  given  up  an  assault  on  a  house  so 
what  inaterial,  and  in  what  a  sul>-  well  }-»rotected.  The  present  (>wner> 
stautial  manner  colonial  mansior.s  are  always  willing  to  gratify  the  de- 
were  built.  In  times  of  danger  it  cent  curiosity  of  stranger^,  and  a 
was  the  custom  to  keep  the  horses  visit  to  this  ipiaint  old  structure  of 
here :  a  troop  of  thirty  or  more  long  ago  is  well  worth  ihe  time,  and 
could     easily     find     shelter.       Before  will  not  be  regretted. 


AT     PARTING. 

/>y  Clarence  I/eiiry  IVa?  son. 

Farewell,  O  friends,  that  long  have  helped  me  bear 

The  burden  of  my  woe; 
Beyond  the  reach  of  your  fond  lo\-e  and  care 

I  now  must  go. 

With  wistful  eyes  I  peer  into  the  night, 

Hopii.g  that  T  may  see. 
In  some  far  window  set,  a  light 

Shining  for  me. 

But  all  in  vain — no  cheering  ra\',  alas! 

Illumines  the  l.'nknown, 
And  hoping,  doubting,  wondering,  I  pa.ss 

Into  the  dark  alone. 

If  this  ends  all,  within  the  old  earth's  bieast 

There  is  a  cool  retreat, 
Where  safe  from  pain's  toimenting  lash  I  '11  rest — 

And  rest  is  sweet. 

And  if  our  hopes  in  some  blest  Aidenn  bloom 

And  perfect  fruitage  bear, 
My  stumbling  feet  shall  struggle  through  the  gloom 

Till  1  find  refuse  there. 
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zrjqX  Mr.  X'ictor  C.  v^an- 
borii's  goiiealoijy  of  tlic 
Sanborn  family,  to  be 
piil)lishc(I  next  \cur, 
space  will  be  given  to 
an  important  document  for  the  early 
history  of  Hampton,  ami  of  the  Sam- 
bornes  (as  they  tlien  wrote  the 
nanic)  in  America.  Joshua  CofTm. 
in  his  "History  of  Xewbury,"  and 
Miss  Luc}-  Dow,  in  her  "  History  of 
Hampton,"  have  briefly  tcuched  on 
the  n.^sistancj  to  r-rbitrar}-  govern- 
ment, by  the  earl}-  planters  of  Hamp- 
ton, in  the  year  1653,  when  the  per- 
secution of  the  Quakers  was  about  to 
begin,  preceded,  as  it  was,  by  severe 
measures  against  the  Baptists.  lUit 
neither  ot  these  chroniclers  seems  to 
have  quite  understood  the  imj)Oil- 
ance  of  the  act  in  question,  or  the 
signifjcance  of  the  protest  made 
against  it.  Mr.  CofTin  had  seen  the 
petition  of  the  Hampton  planters,  but 
did  not  print  it  in  full:  and  naturally 
he  paid  moie  attention  to  the  remon- 
strances from  Xewbury,  the  town 
of  which  he  was  writing  the  his- 
tory. The  course  of  events  ran  sonu  - 
thing  like  this  : 

Robert  Pike,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Salisbury,  and,  in  1653,  a  lieutenant, 
petty  magistrate,  and  active  citizen 
there,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  was 
informed  tliat  tlie  General  Court  of 
the  Massachusetts  colony,  of  which 
John     Hndicott    was    then    governor. 


had  passed  a  law  making  it  penal  for 
certain  persons  to  teach  religion. — 
aiir.ed  particularly,  it  was  said,  at 
TluMuas  Mac\-  and  Joseph  Peasle>'. 
of  Salisbury,  his  neighbors, — and 
was  properly  intlignant  at  such  inter- 
meddling with  the  conscience  of 
Knglishrien.  I^eing  accustomed  to 
speak  his  mind,  Lieutenant  Pike  ile- 
clared  tiiat  "such  persons  as  did  act 
in  making  that  law.  did  break  their 
oath  to  the  country";  for,  said  he. 
"  It  is  against  the  li])erty  of  the  coun- 
tr}-,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical." 
In  this  he  was  but  echoing  the  words 
of  \'ane  and  of  Cromwell,  then  in 
power  in  ICngland.  who  had  said. 
"Liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural 
righ.t,  and  he  that  v.ould  have  it 
ought  to  give  it."  Hut  the  Massa- 
chusetts l.)igots  held  no  such  liberal 
doctrine  ;  and  the\'  soon  sent  an  ofh- 
per  froui  P^'Ston  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Merrimack,  to  bring  Pike  before 
them.  Once  there,  the  general  court 
ord  .red  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
marks  (about  thirteen  pounds  ster- 
ling) and  to  be  disfranchised,  dis- 
qualified from  ever  holding  oflice. 
and  bound  o\er  to  good  behavior, 
like  a  criminal. 

Lieutenant  Pike  was  personally 
known  to  every  man  in  Hampton, 
the  next  town  bcvond  Salisbury,  and 
much  .sorrow  and  wrath  was  felt  at 
liis  unjust  sentence.  Tiujii.  and  for 
vears     after,    he     was    intimate    with 
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Christopher  JIussey.  a  leiidiiiL^  citi- 
zen of  Ilaininon.  and  the  uncle  by 
marriage  ol  Xalnaniel  13achiier, 
grandson  of  Rev.  Stei>hen  I^achiler. 
who  had  loui.dv.Ll  Uie  planlalion  in 
163S.  and  of  the  three  l)rothers  Sani- 
bornc,  John.  William,  niid  v^te].lien. 
from  whom  all  tlr.-  Americn  v^an- 
boins  are  descended.  Mr.  Ilussey 
seems  to  luwe  been  the  man  who 
advised  a  petition  to  the  coujt,  ask- 
ing to  have  Pike's  sentence  revoked  : 
from  the  handwriting  it  was  probably 
drafted  by  Jolin  v^amborne.  Tliey 
and  their  kinsmen  signed  it,  and 
they  were  joined  in  tliis  b\-  tiie  two 
Daltons,  brother  and  nephew  of  the 
successor  of  Bachiler  in  the  ministry, 
by  Robert  Tuckc,  the  "  chirurgeun  " 
of  the  town,  by  Jasper  Blake,  Abra- 
ham Perkins,  Humpiirey  PUr nber. 
the  Marstons,  Moultons.  and  other 
substantial  citizens,  to  the  number  of 
thirty-eight  in  all.  A  larger  number 
of  signers  added  their  names  in  vSalis- 
bury  and  Newbury,  and  a  few  in  An- 
dover  and  Haverhill ;  but  the  first 
page  of  the  rare  old  pr.per  is  given  up 
wholly  to  Plampton,  and  the  auto- 
graphs of  its  planters.  It  is  still  ver\- 
legible,  as  will  be  seen, — and  no- 
where else  is  there  extant  a  fuller 
list  of  the  actual  signatures. 

This  moderate  arid  luimeruusly- 
sigiied  petition  niode  the  Lords 
Brethren  at  Boston  (if  possible)  still 
more  angry  than  they  had  before 
been.  The\-  had  the  prudence,  how- 
e\  er,  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  order 
"concerning  public  preaching  with- 
out allowance;  which  order,  we 
understand,  is  dissatisfactor>-  to 
divers  of  the  bretlr.en  whom  we  ha\e 
cause  to  respect  and  tender."  But 
they  also  proceeded  to  |;uni.-.h  tlic  ]>e- 
titioners  in  these  words  : 


The  Comt  cannot  but  deeply  resent  that  t-o 
nuMiy  poiM)ns,  of  sevcial  towns,  conditions  and 
rtlntioim,  slonld  cmiibine  tc'i;c-thcr  to  pre.scnt 
such  an  nnjtist  and  unreasonnhle  request  as  tlu- 
revoking:  the  sentetice  passed  the  last  court 
iiS'ii'i^l  l.itutcnaTit  Tike  and  the  restoiiuR  hi?u 
to  his  proper  liberty,  without  any  petition  of 
his  own,  or  at  least  noknowledRLinent  of  his 
r.ffeiict ,  fu'.ly  proved  aj^ainst  him;  whicli  \\a> 
no  less  thrn  defaming  this  Court  and  charging 
thti  I  with  breach  of  oath;  etc.-  which  the  peti 
tiouers  call  some  words  let  fall  by  occasion. 
Tlic  Court  doth  therefore  order,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary case,  that  commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  several  towns. --namelv,  [here 
those  for  the  other  towns]  ajid  Captain  Wigpaii 
for  Ilaniplon. — who  shall  have  power  to  call 
the  said  petitioners  together,  or  so  many  of 
them  at  a  time  as  they  think  uject,  and  requ.ire 
a  reason  of  their  unjust  reque^t,  and  how  they 
came  to  be  induced  to  subscribe  lo  said  peti- 
tion, and  s(j  to  make  return  to  the  next  session, 
that  the  couil  may  consider  fuillu  r  how  to  pro- 
ceed heteiii. 

This  was  the  preliminary  step. 
After  Captain  W'iggin  had  made  his 
report  for  Hampton,  as  given  below, 
and  it  appeared  that  Chri.stojiher 
Hussey  and  his  nephew.  Jolni  Sam- 
borne,  would  not  give  u])  their  right 
to  petition,  in  any  mrunier  and  for 
an}'  cause  they  saw  fit,  the  Lords 
Brethren  then  voted  (October,  1654.) 
that  those  j>ersons  "who  have  not 
given  satisfaction,  and  whose  names 
are  herein  written,  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  give  bond,  in  /ic>  for  each 
man,  to  give  answers  for  their  offence 
before  the  count\-  ccnirt."  It  does 
not  ap])ear  whether  my  ancestor  actu- 
ally gave  bontls  or  n(jt, — probabl\- 
only  in  name,  if  at  all.  for  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  town  of  Hampton 
in  various  capacities.  ci\il  antl  mili- 
tary, till  his  death  in  1^192,  at  the  age 
of  seventx  -two.  He  was  even  recom- 
mended by  Sir  William  Warren  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  \(^~,^),  as  one 
of  the  ])ersons  in  llam])ton  best  (|ual- 
ified  for  his  majesty's  council, — lo 
which,  in  fact,  his  uncle  Husse\-  wa> 
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appointed.  Aud  it  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  ol  the  lour  so  nanu.-d  l)y  Sir 
WiUiani  (vSanuK-l  DaUon.  Ca|)tain 
Hnssey,  John  v^amborne.  and  Na- 
thaniel W'eare^'  r.'J  who  wrre  h\-ing 
in  llauiplon  in  1653  had  signed  the 
cen>nrcd  pclition.  It  nia>-  be  further 
remarked  thai  Thomas  Wiggin,  who 
made  the  report,  was  not  strictly  a 
resident  of  Hampton  at  an>-  time; 
bnt  had  taken  up  a  large  farm  in 
vStratham.  not  \et  made  int<i  a  town, 
and  was  rated  and  paid  taxes  at 
Hampton  for  conveniene*.  .  rather 
than  at  ICxeter;  his  son  Andrew 
afterwards  (1659)  married  Ilannali 
Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Simon,  after- 
wards gt.wernor  of  Massachnsetts. 
and  his  wife,  the  poetess.  Anne  Brad- 
street,  whose  lather  was  Governor 
Dudley,  one  of  the  strictest  of  the 
Lords  Biethren. 

The  Wiggin  report,  in  1654.  was 
brief  and  suggestive  : 

FoT  HaTiipton,  Captain  Wipgin  rctuius  thai 
those  persons  that  g.ivc  their  hands  to  that  pe- 
tition do  acknowledjice  their  offence,  and  hum- 
blj-  desire  the  court  to  pass  it  by  ;  except  tuo 
persons,  who  refused  to  make  answer,  to  any 
satisfaction;  whose  names  (Chri.-tophcr  Hus- 
scy  and  John  Saniborne)  are  here  underwrit- 
ten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  as  heads  of  the  two  families 
of  Ilussey  and  vSandjorne.  took  upon 
themse]\'es  the  leproach  ihat  might 
attach  to  disobedience,  and  allowed 
the  younger  members  to  shield  them- 
selves from  further  (^en>ure. 

It  is  extremely  doubtfvd  if  either 
William  or  Stej^hen  Samborne  (the 
latter  had  special  charge  of  his  aged 
grandfather.  Rev.  Stephen  Ijachiler. 
then  ninet\-  three  >ear>  old.  and  went 
to  England  with  him  not  long  after), 
"humbly  desired"  to  be  ])ardoned  : 
Init   they   were   i)robabl>-   so    re])orted 


b\-  Captain  Wiggin.  who  wi>hed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  peaceful  i>sue. 
Still  less  is  it  likel\-  that  another  of 
m\  ancestors.  ICdward  Go\e.  then 
regi.^tered  in  Salisl/ury.  but  after- 
wards a  citi/.en  of  Hampton  (in  that 
part  which  is  now  Seabrook,),  made 
many  apologies  for  his  boldness  in 
petitioning ;  for  he  wa>  the  person 
who.  in  16S;,.  headed  a  small  rebel- 
lion against  the  tyranny  of  Crauileld 
and  Mason  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  lianged.  drawn, 
and  quartered  for  that  offense,  ^lox^i 
was  taken  to  Kngland.  but  there  par- 
doned and  returned  to  Han.ipton, 
where  he  died  in  his  Ited.  John 
vSand)ornc's  son  Jose]>h  married  VA- 
ward  Gove's  dauglUer.  and  estab- 
lished himself,  about  16S0,  on  the 
Sanborn  estate  in  Hampton  I'alls. 
where  I  was  l:)orn.  and  which  ha.^ 
ne\'er  since  been  out  of  the  family. 
John  Samborne  himself  was  arrested 
in  October.  10X4.  at  hi>^  house  in  Old 
Hampton,  for  not  atlmitting  th.e  title 
of  Mason  to  his  j)roperty  there  :  the 
next  >ear  he  was  choscTi.  with  his 
consin.  Nathaniel  Bachiler.  to  repre- 
sent Hampton  in  the  general  assem- 
bly at  Portsmouth..  He  died  in  1692. 
as  before  said,  and  hi^  brother  Wil- 
liam (who  was  drawn  a  jiir\inan  for 
the  trial  of  Gove,  in  16S3,  but  did 
not  sit)  died  the  same  year.  I'roin 
these  two  brothers  are  descended  all 
the  Sanborns  in  the  United  State> 
and  Canada. 

Major  Pike  (he  rose  to  that  grade 
after  i^'53.  when  he  was  only  lieuten- 
ant,) paid  his  fine  for  exercising  the 
])rivilege  of  free  speech,  but  was  not 
long  disfranchi-^ed ;  his  jastor.  Mr. 
Worcester,  who  preceded  the  })Ugna- 
cious  John  Wheelwright  as  minister 
of    Salisburv,   j)etitioned   the   general 
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court  in  Pike's  favor,  aiui  the  c(-iirt 
voted  October  23.  1657.  to  revoke  his 
sentence.  He  was  soon  after  eleetetl 
representative  from  Sah>])inv.  and 
took  liis  Seat  at  15«'>ton.  Ma>-  10. 
165S.  At  tile  ^anK•  >e^Tio!'.  but  with- 
out Pike's  vote,  a  second  severe  kiw 
was  passed  ai;ain^t  the  Ouaker-,  of 
which  sect  by  this  time  were  Tliomas 
Mac\-  and  Joseph  Pea.-.ley,  at  wliom 
the  law  of  1630  ^\■^'^>  aimed,  ^^ac\• 
soon  went  awa\-  to  Nantucket,  (>f 
which  he  ami  a  son  of  Christopher 
Hussey  were  founders,  and  where 
Pike  was  one  of  the  landowners. 
King  Charles  II.  in  1661  revoked 
the  law  against  the  Quakers,  after 
several  of  the  sect  had  been  hanged 
in  Boston,  and  others  flogged  in 
other  towns, — two  women,  in  particu- 
lar, having  been  sentenced  by  Major 
Waldron  of  Dover  to  be  flogged, 
in  1656,  all  the  wa\-  from  Dover 
to  Ipswich,  at  the  cart's  tail.  When 
they  reached  Salisbur}-,  Major  Pike, 
throtigh  Walter  Barefoot,  released 
them,  and  forbade  their  whipping  in 
his  jurisdiction,  as  the  tradition  goe>. 
In  16S2,  notwithstanding  his  liberal 
opinions,  he  was  made  an  assistant, 
that  is,  a  councillor,  of  the  go\-ernor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in 
that  ofhce  till  he  was  eighty  years 
old.  In  \\\(t  New  }'l7igland  Maoaziut 
for  SeptcTuber  last,  is  a  portrait  of 
this  old  worthy,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  and  an  account  of  the  petition 
here  copied;  but  Mr.  Withington. 
the  Avriter,  had  apparently  never  seen 
the  original  petition.  In  the  only 
form  now  preserved,  none  but  the 
Hampton  petitioners  and  some  of 
those  from  vSalisbury  >igned  in  auto- 
graph ;  the  other  names  are  copied 
on  the  back  of  the  Hampton  petition, 
which   makes  the  first   page   with   its 


signers.  thirty-eight  in  number. 
Only  se\en  of  these  were  unable  to 
wnte  their  own  names:  and  the  list 
includes  v.carly  all  the  ])rincipal  citi- 
zens of  Hampton.  Hampton  h'alls, 
and  Seabrook,  at  that  date.  Tran- 
scribed into  legible  I'nglish.  but  pre- 
serving the  antique  spelling,  this  in- 
teresting document  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Hoiuicred  Gcikt.iI!  Court 

Nowe  as>euibkd  at  Boston, 

The  humble  pctlici\>n  of 

the  inhabitants  of  Hampton, 

Salis>)ury,  Xewbery,  H.veral,  .\ndover,  She%v 

eth: 

That  Whtrca^s  our  Lovinp  friend  Leaftenant 
Robert  Pike  of  Salsbery  hath  by  occasion,  as  it 
is  witnessed  Aprninst  him,  I.ct  fall  soni  words 
for  w"h  this  hon'rd  Court  hath  biut  pleased  to 
ccnsucr  hin;. 

Wee  haveing  had  Experiance  that  he  hath 
beene  A  peaceable  man  and  a  ustfull  instru- 
ment anion«.>t  us.  Doe  theaiefor  humbly  dcsier 
this  honnered  Court  that  the  sd.SejJtance  raaye 
be  Revoaked  and  that  the  sd.  Leaftenant  Tike 
bee  Againe  restored  unto  his  former  Libertye. 
Soe  sliall  wee  still  praie,  etc.- 

Christopher  }Iu>se.  Robart  Tucke,  "Richard 
Swaine,John  S^mborne,  Franci-  Swainc,  Wil- 
liem  Samborne,  Stepheii  Saniborne,  Muses  Co.v, 
William  l-ifield.  lolin  Redman,  Thomas  Fletch- 
er [?*].  Jeffery  Mingay,  Kliakim  Wardell.  John 
Wfcdpwood,  Thomas  Marston,  The  T  Mark  of 
Willim  Mnston,  Philemon  Dalton,  Samuell  Dal- 
ton,  Robert  PaK^-.  Will.  Moulton,  Samuell  Fogge, 
Nathaniell  Bachiler,  Ji^per  Blake,  Christopher 
Palmer,  John  Marston,  The  /'  Mark  of  Josiah 
Meren,  The  Mark  of  Antoni  Talier,  The  /' 
Mark  of  John  Cass,  The  T  Mark  of  John  Merin 
[Marian],  Thomas  Cnullnii'n,  Thomas  Phil- 
brock,  Abraham  Perkins,  Henry  Roby.  The 
TMaik  01  William  Cole,  Nathaniell  Kouller, 
Humphrie  Humbcr.  The  Mark  .V  of  John 
Clifoord. 

Along  the  lower  margin  of  the 
page  is  written  by  the  clerk  of  the 
de])tities  : 

The  deputies  deser  the  honer'd  Matfi'^tralcs 

to  declare  their  .A.ppreheutions  in  this  Case  in 

the  first  place. 

WniiAM  ToRKKV  Cleric. 

Xo  date  appears  on  this  petition, 
but  it  was  signed  in   the  year^   1653- 
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'54.  aud  i)rcseiitcd  in  llic  sjniii;^^  ot 
the  latter  year,  1  tliiuk.  This  was  at 
the  time  the  Quakers  be^aii  to  be 
trouMcsoine  tu  tlic  Puritans.  althnii.rh 
tlie  firti  luiglil'  Quakers  di'l  not 
land  in  ]3o^ton  till  the  summer  of 
1636;  antl  tlie  fust  law  again-l  lli^ni 
in  MassachuselL^  ;wliich  still  held 
jurisdiction  in  the  fc.ur  Xew  llamj)- 
shire  towns  C)f  IL'implon,  llxeter, 
Dover,  and  PoTtsinouth) .  was  i)ub- 
lished  by  beat  of  drum,  October  21, 
1656.     Its  savajj;o  preamltle  ran  tlius: 

Whereas  there  is  a  cursed  sect  of  heretics 
lately  ri^en  \\\i  in  ilic  world,  which  are  com- 
inojily  called  Qna":t-rs,  who  take  upon  iheni  to 
be  innnediately  sent  of  God,  and  infallibly  as- 
sisted by  the  Spirit  to  speak  aiid  wiite  blas- 
phemous .opinions,  d'=>spi'>ing:  government  and 
the  order  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth, 
speaking  evil  of  dignities,  reproaching  and  re- 
viling magistrates  and  ministers,  seeking  to 
turn  the  pcov^Ie  from  the  faith,  and  gain  prose- 
lytes to  Ihe'r  pernicious  ways,  etc. 

During  this  short  persecution  of 
the  Quakers.  Christopher  Hus<cy 
and  his  family  seen]  to  liave  j;~>i!Kd 
the  sect,  which  became  numerous  in 
Seabrook  and  Salisbury,  uund^ering 
many  of  the  names  of  Chase,  llu>-ey, 
Page,  Philbrick,  Gove,  etc.  Put 
John  Samborne,  my  immediate  an- 
cestor, and  liis  family  seem  to  have 
remained  in  the  orthodox  cliurch  : 
they  were  friendly  to  libert\'  and 
stout  in  resi.-^ting  aggression,  but  not 
given  to  fanatical  ways  or  strange 
doctrine.  lulward  Gove  ma\'  have 
been  tinctured  with  fanatici^^m  ;  some 
of  his  sayings  and  doings  look  like 
it,  and  he  was  the  progenitor  of  many 
Quakers,  as  well  as  of  one  race  of 
vSanborns.  Both  he  and  his  daugh- 
ter Mary's  father  in-law,  John  v^am- 
borne,  were  of  the  class  described  l)y 
Grav  as 


Some  villaRe  Il.inijvUti  who.  with  daunlkss 

bre.ist. 
The-  lill'.r  tyrant  of  his  fields  witli.-tood  ; 

and  both  Samborne  a!ul  Hu^sey  harl 
no  JKsilation  in  withslamling  the 
more  formidable  lyrann\-  of  the 
bigots  who  tlien  Ivjre  ^wiy  in  I*o>ton. 
The  right  of  })elition  has  seldom  been 
more  haughtily  denied  than  by  these 
petty  rulers  who  lined  Pike,  and 
threatened  his  neighbors  for  raisin*: 
a  respectful  voice  in  his  behalf. 

An  examination  of  the  autograph 
signatures  discloses  some  odd  facts. 
While  many  of  the  Hampton  planters 
use  a  cliirography  resembling  Shake- 
speare's ])ecidiar  signature,  (jthers,  as 
the  three  vSambornes,  ]ia\e  a  more 
clerkly  hand,  of  the  early  >e\-enteenth 
century;  and  still  otbicrs.  like  Abra- 
ham Perkins,  Humphry  Ilumber. 
and  Xatlianiel  Pachiler.  write  as  do 
men  of  the  present  age.  The  hitter's 
signature  resembles  his  grandfather's, 
Rev.  Stephen,  as  preseiTed  in  his 
letters  to  Governor  Winthrop.  and 
given  in  the  Gk.v.mtk  Monthly. 
by  \'ictor  Sanborn  contributing  his 
researches  in  luigland  on  th.c  I>ach- 
iler  and  Samborne  families.  He  is 
soon  to  ])id)lish  the  copious  geneal- 
ogy, on  which  lie  and  other  Xew 
Hampshire  Sanburns  have  been 
working  ?(>r  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury-, and  has  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing, at  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  Massachusetts,  this  li.^^t 
which  preserves  the  uncpiestioned 
autograph  of  three  brothers  wlio 
came  to  Hampton,  250  jears  ago.  to 
I)lant  there  the  sturdy  race  now 
brajicliing  into  almost  every  state  of 
the  I'nion  and  e\-ery  pr<  wince  of 
Canada. 
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I. 

0.  lANPAOLO  BARICHIHLLI 
r  and  Alberto  Corvctti  had  been 
^  friends  from  childhood.  In 
after  h'fe,  when  Vjusiness  partners, 
both  lived  in  the  same  grim  old  Flor- 
entine palace  of  ilie  \'ia  dei  Bardi. 
Their  wives  were  friends;  tlieir  eld- 
est daughters  grew  ^  up  as  sisters. 
When  Gianpaolo's  little  sjn  was 
born,  Corvetti'o  wife  was  godmother 
to  the  child,  who  was  named,  by  the 
desire  of  his  godfather  and  maternal 
uncle,  after  one  of  Italy's  greatest 
men  —  Michelr.ngelo.  His  mother 
called  him  her  little  angel,  her 
"Angioletto,"  and  this  appellation 
developed  by  degrees  into  "Angelo." 
He  was  a  sweet-tempered  child,  a 
trifle  too  thoughtful  for  his  years,  but 
not  wanting  in  animal  spirits.  Maria 
Cor\-etli  ]:)etled  and  lo\-ed  him  almost 
more  than  her  friend  Giulia  Bari- 
chielli ;  the  girls  eagerly  disputed  ^lis 
baby  caresses;  Alberto  Corvelti  was 
consulted  in  all  things  concerning 
his  physical  or  moral  welfare.  If 
ever  a  child  was  surrounded  by  lov- 
ing care,  it  was  the  little  Michel- 
angelo Barichielli. 

When  he  was  four  \ears  old,  be 
was  told  that  a  little  "Angiolelta" 
had  been  brought  to  his  dear  fuad- 
tbiLi}.  He  was  taken  to  see  tlu-  tii'.y 
morsel  of  humanity,  which  was  blink- 

'  Godmother. 


ing  its  large  gray  e>'es  in  a  carved 
\\0(>den  cradle.  Angelo  looked  at 
the  little  .<-tranger  with  a  solemn  face  ; 
then  lie  ran  off  without  saying  a 
word.  The  motliers  half  thought 
that  he  was  jealous  of  their  attention 
to  it.  But  he  soon  returned  with  his 
fa\o:ite  to>-,  a  large  Vv-oully  lamb, 
which  lie  held  out  towards  the  bab}-, 
saying  tenderly  : 

'"J'ake  tlie  ir^H'/lo,-  and  kec[)  it 
alwa\s,  .■1i,'-/rr//d  luia,  sweet  one." 

The  baby  threv/  out  its  pink  fist. 
1)Ul  of  course  did  not  take  the  luriib. 
Its  mother  said  she  would  keep  it  till 
the  little  Agnella  was  old  enough  to 
play  with  it.  at  which  Angelo  was 
quite  satisfied.  Fiom  that  day,  the 
baljy  became  the  first  object  of  his 
affection.  I'ar  from  being  jealous, 
he  thought  it  was  not  enough  ad- 
mired and  looked  at.  Had  he  been 
allo.ved  his  oun  way,  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  all  his  friends,  and  woidd 
hir-.seU  have  choked  it  with  the  ve- 
heh'.ciRe  of  his  kis<es. 

When  the  ba!>y  was  a  week  uld. 
Giula  I>arichielli  carried  it  in  her 
arm:,  to  the  grand  octagonal  baptist- 
ery, the  ju.>t  pride  of  I>anle  and  all 
other  Florentines,  wliere  it  recci\etl 
the  name  of  Agnese  Giulia  Kaffaella. 
After  the  return  from  the  ceremony, 
there  was  a  long  confabulation  be- 
tween the  hcn(K  of  tlie  families.  Ag- 
nella's  little  hand  was  placed  in  An 
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I. 

^^\  lANlWOLO  BARICHIHLLI 
I  T"  and  Alberto  Corvetti  liad  been 
^^*-  friends  from  childhood.  In 
after  h'fe,  when  business  partners, 
both  lived  in  the  same  grim  old  Flor- 
entine palace  of  the  \'ia  dei  Bardi. 
Their  wives  were  friends;  tlieir  eld- 
est dau<^hters  grew  ^  up  as  sisters. 
When  Gianpaolo's  little  son  was 
born,  Corvetti's  wife  was  godmother 
to  the  child,  who  was  named,  by  the 
desire  of  his  godfather  and  maternal 
uncle,  after  one  of  Ital\''s  greatest 
men  —  Michelingelo.  His  mother 
called  him  her  little  angel,  her 
'*Angioletto,"  and  this  appellation 
developed  by  degrees  into  "Angelo." 
He  was  a  sweet-tempered  child,  a 
trifle  too  thoughtful  for  his  years,  but 
not  wanting  in  animal  spirits.  Maria 
Cor^-etti  jietled  and  lo\-ed  him  almost 
more  than  her  friend  Oiulia  Bari- 
chielH  ;  the  girls  eagerly  c'isputed  ^lis 
baby  caresses;  Alberto  Corvetti  was 
consulted  in  all  things  concerning 
his  physical  or  moral  welfare.  If 
ever  a  child  was  surrounded  by  lov- 
ing care,  it  was  the  little  Michel- 
angelo Barichielli. 

When  he  was  four  >ears  old,  be 
was  told  that  a  little  "Angioletta" 
had  been  brought  to  his  dear  pnad- 
tina}.  He  was  taken  to  see  the  tiny 
morsel  of  humanity,  wliich  v/as  blink- 

'  Godniothfi . 


ing  its  large  gray  eyes  in  a  cnr\ed 
wooden  cradle.  Angelo  looked  at 
the  little  .'-tranger  with  a  solemn  face  ; 
then  he  ran  off  without  saying  a 
word.  The  mothers  half  thought 
that  he  was  jealous  of  their  attention 
to  it.  But  he  soon  returned  with  his 
favorite  toy,  a  large  wooll}-  lamb, 
which  he  held  out  towards  the  bab}-, 
saying  tenderly  : 


"Take    th 


'o,-  and    keep    it 


always,  Agnclla  luia,  sweet  one." 

The  baby  threw  out  its  pink  fist, 
1.)Ul  of  course  did  not  take  the  lamb. 
Its  mother  said  she  would  keep  it  till 
the  little  Agnella  was  old  enough  to 
play  with  it.  at  which  Angelo  was 
quite  satisfied.  P^om  that  day,  the 
baby  became  the  first  object  of  his 
affection.  Far  from  being  jealous, 
he  thought  it  was  not  enough  ad- 
mired and  looked  at.  Had  he  been 
allowed  his  ov.n  way,  he  would  have 
taken  it  to  all  his  friends,  and  would 
himself  have  choked  it  with  the  ve- 
heiiienee  of  his  kisses. 

When  the  baby  was  a  week  old. 
Giula  Barichielli  carried  it  in  her 
arm:,  to  the  grand  octagonal  baptist- 
ery, the  ju.^t  pride  of  Dante  and  all 
other  Florentines,  where  it  received 
the  name  of  Agnese  Giulia  Raffaella. 
After  the  return  from  the  ceremony, 
there  was  a  long  confabulation  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  families.  Ag- 
nella's  little  Viand  was  placed  in  An- 
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gelo\s,  while  all  knell  round.  VlRie 
was  a  nioiiient's  ^^ilence;  then  I'ari- 
chielli  raised  his  eyes  and  said  rev- 
ereiUl\- : 

*'Miy  God  unite  their  hearts,  as 
we  uniie  tlieir  hands." 

Maria  Corve'li  responded,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  tears: 

"  May  the  holy  \'irgin  watch  o\er 
them,  and  fill  them  with  Kn-e,  if  llicir 
life  be  grantd  us." 

Thus  Michelangelo  Barichielli  and 
Agnese  Corvelti  were  betrothed  l;.* 
each  other,  according  to  the  custom 
of  baby  unions,  which  is  not  yet 
quite  extinct  in  Italy. 

I!. 

In  spite  of  a  very  delicate  infancy, 
the  little  Agnella  lived  and  thrived. 
SkiC  developed  into  a  child  of  won- 
drous grace  and  loveliness,  sweet  and 
gentle  as  the  youthful  martyr  whose 
name  she  bore.  Angelo's  devotion 
to  her  otily  increased  with  years,  lie 
shared  with  his  <posin<i^  all  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  all  his  games  and  occu- 
pati(-ns;  he  alvvays  came  to  her  for 
companionship  and  sympath}-,  and 
was  never  quite  happy  where  slie  was 
not.  It  seemed  as  if  the  parents' 
prayer  had  been  granted,  and  the 
children's  hearts  were  redeeming  the 
pledge  of  tlieir  babyhood. 

HI. 

According  to  Italian  ideas,  it  was 
not  deemed  desirable  to  impart  to 
Agnella's  very  receptive  mind  more 
than  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge. P'rom  the  age  of  thirteen,  the 
only  lessons  given  her  were  in  music, 
dancing,  and  the  making  of  artificial 
flowers.  At  fifteen,  her  education 
was   thought   to    be    complete.     An- 

lUttlt  bride. 


gelo,  meanwhile,  had  passed  l>ril- 
liantly  through  the  best  school  of 
Florence,  "and  had  even  attended 
some  of  the  university  classes.  His 
father  liad  destined  him  for  tlie  mer- 
chant i)rofe.ssion, — he,  the  only  son, 
should  j'erjtetuate  the  good  old  fum 
of  Corvetti,  Barichielli  ^:  Co.  But 
the  boy's  tastes  lay  elsewhere.  Ilis 
godfather,  -who  superintentled  the 
carving  of  .statues  and  images  from 
artists'  models  (for  very  few  sculp- 
tors do  the  actiuil  chi.-eling  of  the 
works  they  have  modeled)  had  al- 
ways allowed  him  the  run  of  the 
workshop,  and  there  he  had  spent 
most  of  his*  leisiire- hours,  watching 
the  growth  of  marble  wonders  under 
the  hands  of  skilful  artisans,  and 
learning  the  secrets  of  the  art.  He 
met  there  many  talented  artists,  who 
admitted  the  enthirsiastic  lad  to  their 
intimacy,  arrd  who  kindly  guided  and 
encouraged  his  attempts  at  model- 
ing. Sometimes  they  took  him  to 
their  studios,  where  they  developed 
his  critical  i)0wers  and  solicited  his 
approval,  or  they  let  him  acconrpany 
tliem  to  the  galleries  while  they 
copied  the  great  works  of  ancient  and 
medie\'al  art. 

x\t  home,  Arrgelo's  love  of  sculp- 
ture was  not  at  first  repressed.  Every 
Italian  loves  all  things  beautifid  and 
artistic.  In  that  favored  land,  artists 
are  as  common  as  they  are  rare  in 
most  Cither  countries;  >ou  may  find 
them  in  the  glass  factories,  on  the 
liousc  decorator's  ladder,  in  the  tink- 
er's shed,  as  well  as  among  the 
higher  classes.  And  nowhere  is  the 
feeling  of  art  more  prevalent  than  in 
stately  I^'^lorence,  the  bf;iutiful  "  Lily 
of  the  Plain."  Its  situation  devel- 
ops the  sense  of  form  and  color  in  the 
youngest     of      its     inhabitants.       Its 
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houses  are  palaces;  its  sLiccls  are  in- 
stinct with  grand  traditions,  and  re- 
splendent with  forms  of  beauty  and 
symmetry.  Jts  chincl.cs  are  mni^nifi- 
cent  monuments  to  tlic  i;reatness  of 
the  human  soul.  Its  museums  and 
galleries,  ilh  chapels  and  public  eili- 


rious  home  of  beauty  and  art.  must 
fan  each  stru!^,ij:ling-  spark  into  burn- 
ings life  "atul  lit^ht. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Michel- 
angelo Barichielli,  the  refined  and 
iuipressionable  son  oi  I'lorencc, 
sliould    feel    his    soul     stirr^nl     to    its 


fices  are  guardians  of   the   sublimcst     depths   l)y   the    miL;ht3'   assertions    of 

in    its     tb.e  spirit  which  mo\ed  his  illustrious 


creations  of  human  genius, 
most  varied  ar.d  noblest  expression. 
One  walks  as  in  an  enchanted  dream 
amidst  pictures  and  statues  replete 
with  life,  thought,  and  feeline:.     The 

'  CD  '  O 

heavenly  vision>  of  Raphael  ;  the 
ethereal  images  of  Fra  Angelico  ;  the 
fervent  religious  art  of  Giotto:  the 
living  portraits  of  \*an  Dyke  and 
Rembrandt;  the  touchin.g  creations 
of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Sodoma,  Botti- 
celli, FVa  Ij'ppo  Lippi  ;  the  passionate 
richness  of  x-\ndrea  tlel  vSarto  ;  !lie  sen- 
suous splendor  of  Paolo  \'eronese — 
all  these,  and  many  besides,  present, 
in  vivid  colors  and  soft  contours,  the 
ideal  of  lovciinec-s,  the  realization  ol 
passion.  The  white  world  of  chis- 
eled harmonies  admits  us  into  its  hal- 
lowed precincts  ;  we  fathom  the  pe- 
culiar secrets  of  the  burnished,  shad- 
owy bronze.  We  learn  the  pulsation 
of  life  and  movement  from  such  an- 
cient masterpieces  as  the  "  Dying- 
Alexander,"  the  "Xiobe"  group, 
the  chaste  and  graceful  "  \'enus  (icn- 
itrix."  We  touch  and  grasp  the 
spirit  of  medieval  genius  in  marvels 
like  Michelangelo's  "David,"  Celli- 
ni's "Perseus,"  John  of  Bologna's 
"Mercury,"  Donatello's  "Saint 
George."  We  are  taught  the  sanc- 
tity of  sorrow  and  the  glor\'  of  fame 
b}^  the  monuments  of  the  dead  in 
Santa  Croce  and  its  si.sler  sanc- 
tuaries. Surely,  if  a  man  or  a  woman 
have  but  the  veriest  glimmer  of  the 
"sacred    fire!"      F'lorence,    the    glo- 


nnmesake?  What  wonder  if  his 
mo.t  sacred  thoughts,  his  loftiest  as- 
pirations, the  vibrations  of  his  inmost 
being  should  clothe  th.em^eh'es  in 
marble  visions,  shoidd  surge  and 
work  within  him,  crying  and  wrest- 
ling for  expression?  Tlie  oidy  won- 
der was,  that  his  father  and  his 
father's  friend,  like  him  the  denizens 
of  that  lordly  city,  should  fain  force 
hi 511  into  a  career  which  was  odious 
to  him,  since  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
his  dearest  hopes.  Yet  he  ended  in 
submission,  because  he  loved  his 
father  and  the  father  of  Agne.se;  he 
clung  to  his  home  and  its  associa- 
tions; he  knew  that  further  resist- 
ance on  his  part  would  sever  the 
union  which  had  been  sanctior.ed  by 
the  baby  betrothal  and  tlie  closest  in- 
tercourse of  years.  There  was  a 
fierce  struggle  between  art  and  love, 
but  in  the  end  lo\e  conquered, 
though  the  victory  was  bought  with 
the  \outh's  heart  blood,  with  the 
radiance  of  inspiration  and  the  prom- 
ise of  widespread  fame,  of  a  place 
near  his  great  predecessor  and  with 
the  friends  of  his  boyish  days. 

Hut  the  victory  was  gained  at  last, 
and  Agnella's  Io\e  was  accepted  in 
exchange  for  the  marble  dream-forms 
and  throbbing  art-pulsations. 

IV. 

Agnella's  slender  fingers  are  wan- 
dering  over    tlie    ivory   keys,   calling 
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Daugi'ter  of  N'obe,   Protectir.g  tr.o   Body   of  her   Expiring 
Brotner. 

forth  sweet  melodies  in  the  Snnday 
eveniiig  twilight.  The  elder  girls 
are  exchanging  confidences  in  an  ad- 
joinii:g  room ;  tlic  fathers  were  en- 
joying their  well-earned  rest :  the 
mothers  are  recalling  memories  of 
the  distant  time  when  Agnella  was 
so  nearly  taken  from  them.  Angelo 
is  sitting  on  Agnella 's  low  baby-stool 
before  the  great  marble  firenlace, 
whose  delicate  reliefs  first  awakened 
in  his  infant  soul  tlie  fire  that  will 
not  be  quenched.  Six  months  of 
struggles  and  self-control  have  sadly 
changed  the  handsome  boy.  His 
features  are  white  and  sharpened ; 
his  brow  is  contracted  ;  his  month  is 
set  in  a  rigid,  drooping  curve  :  his 
eyes  are  briglit  with  a  dark  radiance 
blended  with  deep  melancholy  ;  his 
clenclied  hands  work  convulsively, 
lie  has  given  in,  it  is  trne;  but  the 
forms  of    beautv   will    not    be   chased 


from  liis  inward  vision;  they  return 
incessantly  to  rej)roach  and  torture 
him.  Agnella's  sorrowful  s\ mpalhy 
s'lll  has  ib.e  power  to  win  a  smile 
from  him  ;  but  when  she  is  not  at  his 
side,  his  face  resumes  its  ho])cless 
sadness. 

The  sweet,  dreamy  music  stiis  liim 
as  it  does  any  truly  artistic  and  sen- 
sitive nature.  In  lifting  liini  above 
the  realities  of  earthly  existence,  it 
reveals  to  him  tiie  highest  and  no- 
blest part  of  himself.  But  alas  for 
those  who  have  any  cause  to  dread 
and  shun  their  better  selves'  The 
purest  of  abstract  delights  tlien  be- 
comes a  cause  of  pain  and  bitterness. 
If  Angelo  allows  himself  to  think  of 
anything  beyond  the  distasteful  busi- 
ness or  the  lovely  sposiua^  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  forces  he  has  tried  to 
subdue  should  reassert  themselves. 
And  so,  while  Agnella  plays,  marble 
phantoms  crowd  in  his  fevered  brain. 
The  music  becomes  dreamier  and 
more  ethereal,  as  the  idealistic  young 
soul  soars  upward  by  the  only  outlet 
allowed  it  outsivie  that  of  sympathy. 
Angelo,  following  its  flight,  grows 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  the 
sweet  symbols  of  his  inner  cravings. 
The  twilight  insensibly  deejjcns, 
veiling  the  reliefs  on  the  firej>lace, 
shrouding  the  gentle  musician  and 
her  listeners;  but  as  the  darkness 
falls,  the  light  in  Angelo's  mind  in- 
creases in  strength  and  radiance. 

Now  the  strain  is  one  of  uneartlily 
harmony,  and  the  ])layer  is  quite 
unconscious  of  her  surroundings. 
Blending  with  the  entrancing  melody 
are  rich,  full  chords,  which  ring  out 
a^  if  to  proelaim  the  victory  of  spirit 
over  matter.  They  thrill  and  re-echo 
iti  the  soul  of  the  young  artist,  wlio 
presses  his  icy  hands  to  his  throbbing 
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and  fast  follow  the  \isions  of  his 
iniiKl,  rushing  iu  on  him  with  unrc- 
strsiued  iripLtuosity,  until  he  cnn  no 
loir.;er  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal.  Then,  as  with  a  dis- 
cordant clan-^;,  the  thought  of  his  re- 
nunciation, and  of  the  oiher  renun- 
ciation which  is  the  on]}'  alternative, 
flashes  U]>  before  him  in  searing  char- 
actors,  throwing  confusion  and  dis- 
may among  the  aerial  shapes  of 
beauty.  }Ie  clenches  his  hands  to- 
gether, while  his  raised  eyes  seek  to 
pierce  the  outer  blackness  which  is 
but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  gloom 
within.  He  cannot  renounce  art :  he 
cannot  renounce  AgntUa  I'oth  are 
too  closely  entwined  with  every  fibre 
of  his  heart. 

Suddenh'  he  pauses,  while  thought 
for  an  instant  suspends  its  action. 
His  eyes  dilate;  his  lips  part:  he 
breathes  hard  and  fast.  Some  inspi- 
ration is  slowly  molding  itself  into 
definite  consciousness.  What  will  it 
be?  He  waits  and  trembles,  but 
there  is  joy  in  his  fear.  He  is  trans- 
figured by  some  influence  outside 
himself.  He  feels  the  breath  of  the 
invisible  woild:  and  a  great  awe 
comes  upon  him,  a 
strange  calm  after  the  p — ^--^- 
passionate  anguish.  j 
What  is  the  message  [ 
his    spirit    is    preparing  , 

to  grasp?  Memories  » 
light  as  air  float  before  { 
him;  the  b  a  b  }•  h  ^-  \ 
trothal,  the  "Dying  [ 
Alexander,"  the  "Da-  j 
vid,"  the  sculptor's 
worksho}),  an  artist's 
studio,  his  father's 
office,  his  own  room, 
his  mother's  figure,  the 


carved  fireplace,    Agnclla's    face,   his 
own. 

There  is  something  white  in  front 
of  him.  At  first,  it  is  an  indistiiu^t 
mass;  but  it  mo\-es,  it  wrestles,  he 
feels  it  writliing  and  throbbing  be- 
neath his  hands.  It  is  ;in  idea  strug- 
gling into  expression.  It  i^  the  spirit 
of  his  crushed  life,  the  soul  of  his 
sorrow.  It  is  pure  marl^le  ;  and  yet 
it  is  soft,  warm,  full  of  life.  Now  it 
is  a  v.oman's  form — Agnella's — but 
the  features  are  as  yet  veiled  :  it  is 
bound  to  the  stone.  Now  there  are 
fallen  chains,  noiseless  Init  real,  in 
s})ite  of  their  snowy  immobility, 
v^oon  the  vision  will  be  ]->erfect ;  only 
a  shoiL  time  of  patient  waiting,  and  it 
will  be  revealed  to  him  in  all  its 
majesty.  Haste!  Haste  I  Or  his 
eyes  will  close  ;  his  senses  will  lose 
their  perception  ;  his  consciousness 
will  melt  away  under  the  intolerable 
strain.  He  feels  his  faculties  slipping 
from  him,  and  makes  a  desperate 
effort  to  rctr-.in  them.  A  clout!  passes 
before  his  eyes  ;  when  it  is  gone,  the 
vision  is  there  in  the  fullness  of  its 
beaut}'.  The  confu.sed  dreams  of 
}ears  have  become  incarnate  in  a 
marble    being,    wondrous    fair.     He 
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sees  it,  feels  it,  grasps  it,  takes  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  branded  on  his 
excited  brain.  Xow  let  men  do  their 
wors'c  ;  lie  has  seen  l.is  ideal,  and  he 
will  realize  it  withont  losing  Ag- 
nella.  Now  he  may  faint- in  weari- 
ness o;  treniMc  in  silenee;  he  has 
been  in  the  presence  of  the  finished 
work,  and  he  cannot  forget  it  ever. 

A  cry  of  wildest  exultation  wakes 
the  echoes  of  tlie  luished  room  ;  Ag- 
nella  starts  up  with  a  scream. 

"Angelo,  my  Angelo,  what  is  it?" 

The  cry  and  its  response  wake  An- 
gelo from  the  ecstatic  vision,  and 
bring  back  his  thoughts  to  his  spo- 
si)ia.  There  is  a  world  of  lonoino- 
and  tenderness  in  his  voice,  which 
grows  soft  and  melting  as  he  mur- 
murs : 

"Agrella,  my  own  I  " 

He  clasps  the  terrified  maiden  in 
his  trembling  arms  and  presses  her  to 
his  heart.  When  the  other  members 
of  the  family  apper.r,  willi  lights  and 
wondering  eyes,  they  see  the  two 
standing  by  the  old  fireplace,  and 
giving  vent  to  their  overwrought  feel- 
ings in  a  flood  of  silent  tears. 

V. 

Angelo  and  Agnella  were  looking 
at  the  unfinished  facade  of  Santa 
Cruce,  and  specub.ting  q^a  the  effect 
of  the  completed  edihce.  Then  they 
turned  towards  the  large  statue  of 
Dante  in  front  of  the  church,  which 
had  but  recently  been  erected.  At 
last  Angelo  spoke. 

"See,  Agnella  niia^  how  noble  and 
loft}'  the  attitude  is,  and  what  power 
and  determination  mark  the  face. 
Our  divine  poet  seems,  e\en  in  the 
marble,  to  assert  his  genius.  'iM^at 
imposing  figure  now  reigns  un- 
checked in  the  ungrateful  cit}'  which 


once  exiled  her  greatest  son.  Genius 
always  obtains  its  own  in  the  end. 
though  great  men  often  die  before 
they  are  understood  and  appreciated." 

Agnella  drew  closer,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  Angelo's  arm.  She  knew 
wha*  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and 
she  shared  his  sorrow. 

"Dear  one,"  she  murnnired  in  her 
soft,  appealing  voice,  "does  not  suf- 
fering enhance  true  greatness?  " 

Angelo's  eyes  sought  hers  with  a 
flash  of  joy. 

"  True,  sposiiia  uiia,  thou  hast  said 
what  I  needed  to  hear.  Joy  and 
peace  may  perfect  what  is  human 
within  us;  but  only  pain  and  conflict 
can  bring  us  nearer  the  divine.  Let 
us  enter  the  church." 

Tliey  mounted  the  steps  and  went 
inio  the  magnificent  temple,  so  rich 
in  historic  memories  and  art  treas- 
ures. They  crossed  themselves  with 
lioly  water,  and  knelt  in  prayer,  while 
a  vague,  religious  hush  came  over 
them.  Slowly,  they  walked  up  the 
wide  nave,  gazing  round  at  the  pic- 
tures and  statues,  without  stopping 
to  examine  them. 

"  Come  to  the  Bardi  chapel,"  whis- 
pered Angelo.  •'  We  will  not  look  at 
the  otlier  frescos  to-day.  They  are 
so  peaceful  and  heavenly,  and  I  want 
to  see  something  human." 

They  passed  before  the  high  altar 
and  into  tlie  right  transept,  till  they 
came  to  the  chapel  which  was  built 
by  the  noble  family  of  the  l^ardi,  ami 
decorated  by  Giotto  with  scenes  from 
tlie  life  of  Saint  hVancis  of  Assisi. 
It  was  the  picture  of  tlie  burial  which 
arrested  Angelo's  attention. 

"Ah  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "that  \\as 
a  saint  indeed!  II's  dead  face  still 
bears  the  impress  of  his  lowly  and 
beautiful   life.      He   was  a   saint  be- 
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cause  he  chose  for  liiniseU  swt'i'er- 
iiig  and  leiuincialion,  niul  because, 
ihrough  p.o\-erty  .iiul  solitude,  he 
raised  h.is  -oiil  lo  1  iglier  things  than 
llie  tiai!>itoiy  io>s  o:  this  world." 

"  Plow  could  he  live  without  syui- 
jiaMn-  and  love?"  sighed  Agnelia. 
"  It  see. us  to  lue  that  I  should  die  if 
I  were  left  alone  without  thee." 


]>ark.  towards  the  galleries  they  could 
that  day  visit  free  of  charge,  towards 
the  chuiches  which  invited  them  to 
devotion.  Angelo  and  his  hride  took 
a  turning  which  led  to  the  Pia/za 
della  Siguoria,  with  its  massive  town 
hall  and  statue-filled  ])ortico.  They 
climbed  the  long,  easy  staircase  ol 
the  old  palace  of  the  Medici,  and 
"Na>',  my  sweet  one,"  answered  wandered  through  the  spacious  corri- 
Ai:gel  ),  "thou  wouldst  live  and  lise  dors  and  well-stocked  rooms  of  the 
as  did  the  saint.  The  gentle  .-U^-  UHi/i  gallery.  Scarcely  a  Sunda\- 
nclla^  woidd  become  an  .1  iii^c/ii ,'-  an  passed  on  which  the\'  did  not  \isit 
angel  of  peace  and  blessing.  Thou  eitlier  tliat  collection  or  the  one  in 
hast  more  strength  than  thou  know-  the  Pitti  jialace.  lUit  each  time  they 
est,  my  sposi/ia,  and  sorrow  will  re-  saw  new  l)eauties  in  the  familiar 
Aeal  it  to  thee.  But,"  he  added,  masterpieces  which  had  grown  so 
speaking  more  chcerfnll>-,  for  he  s:uv     dear  to  them. 

that   her   eyes   had    i'dled  with  tears,  This  time  Angelo  wouKl    not   stop 

"let  u.->  hope  that  we  may  long  l)e  to  see  the  spiritualized  Madonnas 
sj)arod  to  each  other.  We  will  leave  and  graceful  holy  families  of  the 
this  grand  church,  wliich  makes  us  I'lorentine  ]nrinters.  He  only  came 
think  of  death,  and  go  forth  again  to  a  standstill  1)efore  the  famous 
into  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  liv-  group  of  Xio])e  and  her  dying  chil- 
ing  crowd  of  our  fellow-men."  dren,    tliat     touching     and     dramatic 

Hre  they  quitted  the  twilight  of  the  representation  of  pain  in  warious 
vast  sanctuary,  they  paused  a  mo-  phases  and  forms  of  intensil\-.  There 
nient  before  tlie  tomb  of  Michel-  are  times  v.hen  we  neetl  to  find  in 
angelo,  an  imposing  monument,  on  Nature  and  Art  the  reflection  of  our 
which  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Ar-  inner  life,  t<j  see  its  soirow  or  its  joy 
cldtecture  niourn  the  great  man  mirrored  in  tlie  objects  around.  So 
whose  bust  is  raised  at-ove  tlieir  it  was  willi  .\ngelo:  ar.d  Agnel'a 
heads,  as  his  spirit  now  soars  above  understood  him.  She.  too,  knew 
tiie  hui'ian  semblances  in  wliicli  it  what  suffering  meant,  though  for  her 
clothed  ilSLlf.  The  rugged  features  it  was  generally  caused  by  her  pas- 
and  stern,  gloomy  expression  of  his  sionate  sympathy  with  tlie  trials  of 
famous  namesake  had  always  fasci-  her  betrothed.  While  she  looked  at 
nated  Angelo  with  the  jviestige  of  the  marble  mother  who  beholds  her 
unpan-illeled  excellence  and  uncon-  children  die  beneath  the  arrows  of 
quered  determination.  Outside  was  the  offcU'Ied  g<jds.  Agnella  thought 
the  gay  multitude  of  tlio.se  who  had  less  of  Niol)c  tlun  of  Angelo.  who 
left  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  vSunday  saw  his  hopes  an<l  dreams  blighted 
afternoon  hours.  Thev  were  hurrving  by  the  s'lort-sightetl  love  of  parents 
in  all  directions  :  towards  th.e  Cascine     and    friends,      l.ike    the    eldest    Nio- 
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her    .solicitude   was   for   the 


woundc-d   brother,   and   her  own   feel- 
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ings  were  unitMneiuLereJ  in  her 
eagerness  to  conu'orl  liim. 

" 'J'iiou  art  young.  Angelo,  arul 
r.iayst  yet  live  to  he  a  great  artist." 

Angelo's  only  answer  was  to  turn 
hi^;  back  on  the  hall  of  the  Niohides 
and  stride  into  that  of  the  *'  1)\  ing 
Alex;'nder." 

"  IvOok  at  that  face  uplifted  in 
agony  I  "  he  said,  j;ointing  to  tlie 
time-stained  Inist  of  world-wide  re- 
nown. "It  is  the  face  of  a  young 
man  in  the  fuUnCbS  of  his  strength: 
yet  he/_  had  conquered  the  world  be- 
fore his  days  were  cut  off.  Death 
spares  no  man  ;   and  those  who  would 
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accomplish  aught  before  they  die 
must  begin  while  the  j^ower  is  theirs. 
There  is  a  death  which  is  sadder 
tlian  that  of  the  boily,  and  which  is 
scarcely  Ilss  frccjuent.  It  is  that  o( 
the  soul.  If  an  inspiration  be  al- 
lowed to  jtass  unheeded,  it  may  never 
return,  and  the  light  of  genius  may 
be  extinguished  by  the  ortlinary  rou- 
tine of  a  wasted  life." 

"Angelo,"  Agnella's  \oice  was 
low  and  earnest,  "if  thou  art  indeed 
an  arti^t,  thicn  CtOcI  cannot  n^ean  thee 
to  leave  thy  gift  unused.  There  must 
be  some  way  out  of  the  daikness." 

"//'I  am  an  artist,"  repeated  An- 
gelo, musingly.  " 'J'hat  was  the 
question  I  used  to  ask  myself;  but 
now — " 

Pie  stopped  short,  and  threw  back 
his  heed.  His  ga/e  was  riveted  on 
the  lofty  warrior's  face  in.  the  anguish 
of  death. 

"Now,  Angelo  ;///>?" 
"  Now.  when  I  stand  before  such  a 
masterpiece,  an  inward  voice  tells  me 
that  I,  too,  could  impart  life  and 
beauty  to  the  inanimate  .stone,  that  I 
can  claim  fellowship  with  those  who 
wrought  these  sublime  creations." 

His  face  an.d  bearing  were  eloquent 
witness  to  the  noble  consciousness  of 
which  he  spoke.  And  Agnella  knew 
that  he  wns  not  mistaken.  Suddenly 
he  turned  to  her,  with  a  line  around 
his  mouth  which  reminded  her  of  liis 
inflexible  namesake. 

"  We  cannot  talk  here  ;  it  is  nearly 
four  o'clock,  and  the  galleries  will 
soon  be  closed.  I  have  something  to 
tell  thee  which  thou  alone  canst 
know.  .\rt  thou  too  weary  to  wnlk 
with  tne  to  the  Pi.'^'.//;ilc  Michel- 
angelo:^" 

"I  will  g«'  where  thou  wilt,"  an- 
swered  AuiJ<'lha.      "It   is  so   good  tc» 
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liave  thee  p.ll  alone,  aiul  to  see  thee 
as  thou  really  art.  How  I  }»ity  those 
maidens  who  were  not  betrothed  in 
their  childluK.  1.  ar.<i  who  may  never 
go  out  with  tlieir  /'ii^unato^  only  !  " 

There  wa.>  an  angry  glow  on  An- 
gelo's  clieek  as  he  res|)0nde'l : 

"Thou  art  treated  too  much  like 
the  silly  damsels  who  can  onl>-  smik- 
and  adorn  themselves.  In  another 
country, — say  in  Fngland.,  —  t'r.ou 
couldst  ha\e  ri\aled  the  best  and 
most  cultured  of  thy  sex.  Thou  art 
strong  and  capable,  in  spite  o^  thy 
sweetness;  and  some  day,  when  thou 
art  mine  forever,  thou  shah  show  our 
Italian  tyrants  what  a  free  I'lorentine 
lady  may  be.  The}-  shall  then  see 
that  Angelo  Barichielli  has  learned 
from  the  /^;w//r;7- and  their  writings 
that  a  true  \\omai\  and  wif(  ma>-  be  a 
real  companion  to  tlie  greatest  of 
men,  without  losing  those  feminine 
virtues  we  hold  so  dear." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  thnt  An- 
gelo had  spoken  thus.  Though  his 
words  sounded  to  xAgnella  like  the 
expression  of  some  dreamer's  Utopia, 
they  painted  a  future  for  which  she 
longed  as  eagerly  as  he  did  himself. 
They  had,  meanwhile,  reached  the 
Fonte  A'ecchio.  the  quaint,  old  cov- 
ered bridge  lined  with  goldsmiths' 
sho[)S.  Crossing  it,  they  proceeded 
along  the  giandly  simple  \'ia  dei 
Bardi,  with  its  palaces  belonging  to 
the  gentry  and  nobility,  and  through 
the  poorer  and  li\-elier  quarter  of  San 
Nicolo,  to  the  gate  of  that  name. 
Thence  they  ascended,  past  the  in- 
teresting pre- Gothic  church  of  San 
Miniato,  to  the  spacious  terrace 
known  as  the  Piazzale  Michelangelo, 
— so  called  from  a  bronze  co|)y  of  tlie 
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"  David,,"  which  stands  in  the  centre. 
They  advaneed  to  the  stone  parapet, 
and,  leaning  on  it,  they  looked  down 
on  the  fair  picture  spread  out  beneath 
them.  The  wide  plain  of  the  Arno 
stretched  out  for  miles  in  front;  but 
the  mountains  bounding  it,  and  tlie 
nearer  hills  of  smiling  iMesole,  looked 
nuich  closer  than  they  really  were, 
in  the  deceptive  clearness  of  the  air. 
The  town  itscdf  extended  in  every  di- 
rection, a  picturescjne  uuins  of  houses 
and  public  buildings.  There  were 
two  jMjiiUs  to  which  the  e>  e  always 
retn:  ned  :  tiie  s<juare,  brown  pile  of 
the  Palazzo  \'ecchio, — the  fine  old 
town  hall,  with  its  bold  battlements 
and  its  solid  tower,  from  which,  in 
bygone  da\s.  the  l)ell  had  often 
sounded  to  call  the  turbulent  I^'loren- 
tines  to  arms;  and  clo.se  beside  "it, 
the  \ast  cathedral  and  gracefnl  bell 
tower,  a  man\-colored  marvel  of  mar- 
ble mosaic.  bVom  the  Piazzale  it- 
self, tlie  tirraeeil  slope  descended  to 
the  very  banks  of  tlie  w  ide  and  raj/id 
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Arno,  whose  waters  still  letaiiKd,  in 
their  eailh\-  hi  own  hue,  a  i^-iuintk-r 
of  the  impetuous  iiiounlnin  toirents 
that  combine  to  fori'.i  tlie  rushing 
stream.  On  the  Lunj  Arno  o])posiLe, 
the  fashional)le  walk  of  h^lorcnce, 
a  merry  tlironi^-  of  citi/.en.v  and 
strangers  A^eie  i(XslI'no  toi;ethcr, 
awaiting  the  return  of  tlie  king  and 
queen  from  their  drive  in  the  Cascine. 
Overhead  was  the  calm  blue  sky, 
which  the  seiting  sun  was  tinging 
with  pale  yellow  antl  \-i\-id  red.  The 
air  seemed  full  of  that  exuberance  of 
life  which  brings  to  men  a  promise  of 
coming  spring.  Angelo  threw  out 
his  hands  towards  the  city  which  has 
been  so  justl\-  named  "The  Beauti- 
ful." 

"I  love  thee,  O  ni}-  Florence  I  "  he 
exc1?.imed  enthusias'Jca'Iy.  "Like 
the  exiled  Dante  and  the  burning 
Savonarola,  I  would  fain  see  thee 
perfect  and  a  ruler  among  nations. 
Of  all  Italian  cities  thou  art  the  most 
worthy  to  be  the  residence  of  our 
elected  king  and  his  bride;  they  can 
hold  in  thee  a  st;. teller  court  th.an  at 
Turin.  Would  that  I  might  see  thee 
once  more  the  home  ol  widest  liberty 
and  highest  art  I  Who  in  the  past 
could  vie  with  thee  in  great  and 
noble  sons?  Where  is  now  the  race 
of  tliose  that  Raphael  loved  antl  li\ed 
amongst?  fla^L  thou  then  ceased  t) 
j)roduce  heroes  and  artists?  " 

"  Thou  art  a  son  of  Florence,"  said 
Agnella,  joyfulh- ;  "thou  wilt  add  to 
her  glory  as  did  the  men  of  \ore," 

Angelo  sighed,  and  shook  his  head. 

"I  could,  x\gnella  ;  but  the  world 
will  liever  know  me.  Vet  I  could — 
oh,  I  feel  it  within  me  I  Like  that 
resolute  young  David  who,  unarmed 
and  unaided,  conquered  the  mighty 
riiilistine  with   a  shepherd's  sling,  I 


couUl  overcome  the  acherse  circum- 
stances which  are  banded  against  me. 
by  the -sole  force  of  n.y  inspiration. 
Likf  the  great  scnl])t<jr  wlio  wrought 
that  wonderful  figure  from  a  sha))e- 
less,  discarded  block  of  niaible,  I 
Could  make  a  work  of  art  from  the 
inner  powers  that  are  rejected  as  uri- 
profitable." 

"And  thou  wilt  do  it.  Angelo? 
Oh.  tell  me  that  tliou  wilt :  " 

Angelo  was  .silent. 

"Angelo,  //•.'/<',  -something  has  hap- 
])ened.  A  change  has  come  over 
thee.  A  new  strength  seems  to  have 
entered  thy  soul,  seeking  to  gain  en- 
tire ]H).^- session  of  thee.  Tell  me 
what  it  is.  Thou  hast  shared  with 
me  tliN  sorrow  ;   let  me  also  share  thv 
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Angelo  looked  like  one  inspired. 
His  voice  had  a  ring  of  joy  in  it;  his 
head  was  thrown  back  like  that  of  a 
conqueror. 

"Thou  art  right,  sposi)ia  niia. 
Last  Sunday,  while  thou  wert  play- 
ing. I  saw  before  me  the  statue  I 
could  m:ike,  and  the  idea  has  re- 
mained with  mc  e\'er  since.  I  will 
cai  ry  it  out." 

"  How,  Angelo  niio'^  " 

"At  night,  in  the  silence  of  my 
own  room.  None  shall  know  of  it, 
but  tliou  only." 

Agnella  looked  troubled  and  anx- 
ious. Love  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
risks  and  difhculties,  which  Angelo 
was  determined  to  ignore. 

"  Tlie  hard  work  will  be  too  much 
for  thee,  especially  during  the  hot 
.-ummer  months.  Why  not  tell  thy 
father?" 

" 'J'hou  knowest  him.  Agnella.  He 
would  forbid  me  even  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  It  is  impossible  ,  thou  niu.st 
keej)  m\  secret." 
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"I  fcai  for  llicc.  my  dwii.  No 
man  could  endure  the  fatigue  of  such 
a  douL'le  life:  the  day's  work  is  ex- 
lipusting  cnoMC;h,  and  ihou  1-ast  neeil 
of  rest  and  skcp." 

"Agnella  !  "  exclaimed  Angelo, 
passionately.  *'\\'ilt  thou  also  for 
::ake  me?  If  I  neglect  the  inspira- 
tion, it  will  depart  from  me,  and  I 
shall  die  to  my  true  self,  even  while 
continuing  to  live.  WouMst  thru 
have  me  lose  my  soul  to  spare  my 
body?  Would^l  thou  not  rather  ha\-e 
me  obey  the  arti.^t's  call  within, 
though  1  should  die  in  the  attempt? "' 

And  Agnella,  with  a  true  woman's 
unselfish  love,  had  the  courage  to 
answer : 

say  est    at   whate\-er 
be    with    thee,    tuv 


"Do   as 
cost,    and 
Ano-elo:" 


thou 
God 


VI 


Months  have  passed,  and  slowly 
the  young  artist  is  realizing  his 
vision.  First  the  clay  model  has 
come  into  existence,  and  has  been 
followed  b\"  the  plaster  cast.  Then 
he  has  obtained  a  block  of  pure  Car- 
rara marble  from  his  kind  godfather: 
and  while  others  sle])t,  he  has  dili- 
ger.tly  ar.plied  tlie  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  sculptor's  workshop. 
Kven  Agnella  is  not  to  see  the  work 
until  it  is  complete.  Barichielli  and 
and  Corvetti  misinterpret  the  glow  of 
inspiration  on  the  loft\-  brow  and  in 
ihe  shining  eyes.  They  think  tliat 
business  capacity  has  at  length  got 
the  better  of  wliat,  to  them,  are  but 
foolish  fancies.  Tlieir  wives  mistake 
the  hectic  flush  for  the  liue  of  healtli, 
autl  the  proud  beariiig  for  the  nat- 
ural develo])ment  of  the  graceful 
young  body.  'J'lie\'  begin  to  talk  in. 
whispers   of    a    wedding   in    the    near 


lutvire:  Angelo  is  tweniy.  Agnella 
sixteen:  the  girl's  education  is  fin- 
ished, the  boy  is  well  started  in  life~- 
what  need  is  there  of  further  de- 
lay? Tiiere  is.  in  the  Palazzo,  an 
apartment  which  will  be  vacant  in 
April.  Already  the  cold  winds  of 
autumn  are  blowing  the  leaves  from 
the  trees :  a  few  more  months  will 
pass,  and  then — ah  !  fond  mothers, 
man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  I 

Agnella  alone  is  anxious  :  it  grows 
daily  harder  for  her  to  keep  the 
promise  she  gave  her  betrothed  as 
they  stood  together  on  tlie  Piazzale 
Michelangelo.  Mer  faithful,  tender 
heart  is  heavy  with  dark  forebodings. 
Aiigelo  scarcely  sleeps :  he  works  all 
day,  and  he  works  half  the  night. 
Often  lie  is  silent  and  absorbed  :  at 
other  limes  his  enthusiasm  knows  uo 
bounds.  Hi-,  anticipations  end  with 
the  completion  of  his  statue  ;  beyond 
that,  all  is  a  blank.  Vet  he  laughs 
at  his  s^^o>/?ia's  fears,  and  fondly 
kisses  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  lUit 
he  himself  knows  that  his  strength  is 
rapidl}-  giving  way  ;  sometimes  he 
even  wonders  whether  he  will  be  al^le 
to  finish  his  statue.  Often,  when  the 
old  palazzo  is  hu.s'ned  into  rk-ep  slum- 
ber, his  trembling  hand  has  refused 
to  guide  the  chisel,  while  a  sharp 
];ain  in  his  che.-it  and  a  gasping  for 
breath  have  warned  him  that  he 
was  overtaxing  his  j>ln'sical  powers. 
Lately,  these  attacks  of  pain  have 
been  followed  by  a  racking  cough  : 
and  each  time  that  he  has  put  up  his 
hand  to  sn^>ther  the  sound,  he  has 
been  startled  i)y  the  sight  of  blood  on 
his  palm.  He  remembers  liow  he 
sai<l  to  .\gnella  : 

"  W'ouldst  thou  n(U  have  me  obey 
the  .'irtist's  call  within,  though  I 
should  die  in  the  altemjit  ?  " 
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Thc)-  lie  ^iid  not  realize  what  ckalh 
really  meinit — )un.'  it  is  becoming 
something  more  than  a  remote  possi- 
bility, and  p.l  times  a  (Meat  fear  comes 
Ovei  him,  f*  ar  ol  I'ivj  unknown  fu- 
ture life  which  no  human  mind  can 
fathom  or  understand.  Tiicn  his 
whole  being  'evol.s  from  the  thought 
that  his  days  are  to  be  numbered 
while  he  is  yet  on  tlie  threshold  of 
his  youth  and  vigor,  while  life  is  full 
of  promise,  and  there  is  so  much  of 
strength  and  power  all  untried  within 
him.  Alas!  it  is  hard  to  die  at 
twent}',  when  one  first  begins  to  grow 
conscious  of  all  tliat  one  miglit  have 
been  I  And  for  Angelo  the  anticipa- 
tion of  deatli  is  increased  in  bitter- 
ness wjien  he  pictures  Agnella'^  sor- 
row and  loneliness,  so  different  from 
the  bright  dream  of  married  bliis 
which  lias'smiled  on-both  from  their 
childhood. 

But  the  artist's  call  is  imperative, 
and  mav  not  be  left  unansv.ered. 
The  vision  of  beauty  which  has  sunk 
into  his  soul  must  be  wrought  into 
the  expression  which  Angelo  alone 
can  give  it.  Should  he  not  rejoice 
that  he  ma}'  bring  to  the  world  one 
more  message  from  the  unseen  realms 
of  art,  with  whatever  sacrifice  he  is 
to  repay  the  privilege  thus  granted 
him?  Besides,  this  pliantom  which 
haunts  him  may  be  merely  the  resuh 
of  his  constant  excitement  and  ten- 
sion, which  will  cease  when  the  work 
is  done  ;  it  may  be  that  the  surnner 
heat  and  the  accounts  in  his  father's 
ofhce  have  wearied  his  brain  and 
weakened  his  self-control.  So  An- 
gelo struggles  bravely  against  the 
all-in\ading  langour  which  threatens 
to  gain  the  mastery  o\er  him,  while 
Agnella  prays  longer  and  more  fer- 
vently ])efore   the   little    Madonna   he 


has  wrought   for  her,   and    keeps  his 
secret  locked  in  her  heart. 

\'1I. 

The  last  touches  aie  being  j;iven. 
In  his  eagerness,  Angelo  forj^ets  his 
customary  caution,  and  lets  the  mal- 
let ring  audibly  on  the  sensitive 
chisel.  The  dawn  is  breaking  in  the 
east ;  before  the  day  has  come,  the 
statue  will  be  finished.  It  is  a 
strange  thought  that  the  work  into 
which  he  has  put  his  whole  soul 
since  that  winter  evening,  that  Sun- 
day, months  ago,  when  the  vision 
was  revealed  to  him — that  work, 
which  is  the  exjiression  of  his  iiunost 
being,  is  approaching  com])letion. 
What  will  follow?  Can  he  ever  pro- 
duce another?  Will  the  in^piration 
come  again?  And  Angelo  pauses, 
wondering.  Now  that  it  is  near!}' 
done,  he  is  overcome  by  the  weari- 
ness and  lassitude  which  he  has  so 
Ijng  forced  back.  His  eyes  are 
heavy  :  his  knees  tremble  ;  his  hand 
sinks  down  by  his  side.  Courage! 
A  few  more  almost  imperceptible 
touches,  and  the  statue  is  perfect  I 
The  light  of  dawn  deepens;  it  near- 
ly equals  that  of  the  burning  lamp. 
Soon  Agnella  will  come.  She  knows 
this  is  tlie  day  on  which  she  is  to  be- 
hold the  ideal  figure  that  has  taken 
Ji.y  form,  and  she  will  ri^e  early  to 
see  it!  vSweet  Agnella  I  How  he 
loves  her'  He  longs  to  see  her.  She 
will,  doubtless,  dissipate  the  cliill 
creeping  round  hi.s  heart  and  the 
cloud  obscuring  his  sight.  The  mar- 
ble is  cold  and  silent;  but  slie  is 
warm  and  loving,  she  will  be  as  the 
rosy  Aurora  besiile  the  j)receding 
grayness  of  dawn.  How  lovely  she 
looked  last  night  ;  how  clinging  was 
her  embrace  I      They  neither  of  them 
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felt  as  if  lliey  could  prut  :  and  yet  it 
was  but  for  a  night.  At  leni;lh  he 
kissed  her  pure  youui;  brow,  and 
muT  milled  : 

"God  bless  tiiee,  my  A>;iielldl  " 

She  was  frij^ditened  ;  it  seemed  so 
solemn.  Sbe  encircled  him  with  her 
soft  arms,  and  said  : 

"When  it  is  finished,  thou  must 
be  mv  own  Anjrelo  au:ain  I  " 

And  hj  answered  : 

"Thine  own  forever,  Ag;nella 
mill  !  " 

What  made  him  speak  like  that? 
What  makes  him  long  for  her  now 
with  such  unspeakable  longing? 

It  has  been  a  strange  night. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  knelt  down  to  confess  his 
sins  as  before  communion  ;  and  he 
prayed  long  and  earnestly  ere  he  re- 
turned to  the  marble.  He  has  lived 
through  scene  after  scene  of  his  child- 
hood ;  but  he  cannot  look  forward  to 
the  future.  He  now  feels  pure  and 
peaceful,  a:?  he  did  on  the  day  of  liis 
first  communion.  It  is  strange — and 
he  longs  for  the  liiiht,  which  will 
bring  Agnella  to  him. 

Now  it  is  done.  He  scarct^ly  dares 
to  look  up.  The  cliisel  falls  from  his 
hand,  as  he  sinks  on  his  knees.  A 
ray  of  sunlight  glides  into  the  room, 
and  r-^sts  on  the  completed  statue. 
Yes  I  it  is  what  he  saw  that  Sunday 
night,  and  it  is  beautiful.  He  gazes 
with  awe-struck  delight.  Is  that  in- 
deed the  work  of  his  hands?  He  is 
too  weary  to  be  exultant  ;  but  he  is 
happy,  deeply  happy.  The  figure  is 
like  Agnella,  but  more  ethereal,  more 
angelic.  Will  she  look  like  that 
when  he  sees  her  next?  And  his 
parents,  his  sister,  the  madtina,  her 
husband,  their  eldest  daughter,  liis 
godfather,     the     young     artists,     his 


fiieiids.  his  namesake — the  gieat 
Michelangelo.  What  was  he  think- 
ing of?  He  shiveis,  and  again  ga/es 
i;>  at  his  statue.  It  grows  ilim,  while 
another  vision  ribcs  up  before  him,  a 
vision  of  transcendent  loveliness. 
Ihit  before  he  can  grasp  it,  his  eyes 
have  closed,  and  with  a  gentle  sigh 
he  has  sunk  forward,  till  his  head  is 
pilloued  on  the  marble  pedestal. 

The  work  is  finished — yes — but  at 
what  QQ>:\  I 

\-llI. 


is   coming   along  the 


A  light  step 
stone  passage.  Tlie  door  opens,  and 
Agnella  advances  timidly,  then  stops 
motionle<;s.  Before  her  is  a  wonder- 
ful work  of  ait.  She  knows  the 
tlieme:  Genius  bursting  its  bonds. 
In  the  white  marble  she  sees  her  own 
image,  refined  of  all  its  human  im- 
perfection, clad  in  a  simple  robe 
whose  transparent  folds  are  caught 
by  the  air,  which  is  stirred  by  the 
upward  motion.  One  hand  is  held 
out,  as  if  in  help,  towards  the  earth, 
wliile  the  other  is  raised  as  in 
ecstacy.  The  feet  scarcely  touch  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  figure  soars 
toward  hea\'eii,  away  from  the  broken 
fetters  which  have  fallen  from  it. 
The  face  is  of  indescribable  l)eauty, 
and  so  spiritualized  that  the  delicate 
features  defy  criticism.  The  lips  are 
parted  with  an  awakeniiiL^  .^mile  :  the 
eyes  seem  to  ]>ierce  into  the  lollicht 
heights  of  the  intniite.  Truly,  it  is 
genius  bursting  its  bonds  and  soaring 
heavenwards,  pure  and  beautiful. 

Agnella  gazes  spellbound  and 
speechless,  and  does  not  at  first  no- 
tice the  d:iik  heap  at  the  fi)ot  of  the 
.statue.  liut  presently  a  terrible 
shriek  is  borne  through  the  silence, 
and  her  unconscious  form   is  resting 
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on  the  sculptor's  body.  TIkjsc  wlio 
lif:p,rd  the  cry  and  hurried  to  the  spot, 
saw  a  statue  of  uneartlily  beauty,  be- 
nep.lh  which  hiy  two  sleepers,  as  still 
as  the  marble  ai:d  Jiearly  as  white. 
They  knew  too  late  how  real  had 
be^  u  the  artistic  in>lincls  of  their  be- 
loved Michclaiigeio.  The\  felt  that 
genius  had  indeed  burst  its  bonds, 
for  the  sp'irit  of  the  }oung-  sculptor 
had  been  breathed  in  all  its  f'dlnerfs 
into  his  work,  and  with  its  comple- 
tion /lis  genius  had  broken  its  earthly 
fetters  and  left  its  eartlil\-  home. 

IX. 

When  Agnella  awoke  from  that 
death-like  swoon,  she  fell  into  a  state 
of  such  absolute  jn'oslration  that 
those  who  watched  beside  her  feared 
for  he:  life.  But  she  came  slowly 
back  to  health  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  strength  Angelo  had  seen  in  her 
became  manifest  to  all.  The  gentle 
Agnella  grew  indeed  into  an  an;^el  of 
mere}'  and  lo\'e.  She  imparted  to 
those  who  were  in  sorrow  or  bereave- 
ment sr^me  of  the  serenity  she  had 
herself  acquired.  Slie  slowh'  broke 
through  the  wall  of  prejudice  and 
narrowness  which  hennned  her  in, 
making  for  herself  such  a  position  as 
her  Angelo  would  have  desired.  vShe 
read  the  books  he  had  loved,  sought 
lo  gain  the  culture  he  had  dreamed 
for  her,  filled  her  days  with  interests 
conformed  to  his  ideal  of  what  she 
was  to  become,  W'liile  living  alone 
with  the  sacred  memories  of  her 
youth,  she  contri\ed  to  shed  joy  and 
brightness  on  the  path  of  many  an- 
other. Little  children  gave  their 
sweet  confidence  and  unbounded 
affection  in  exchange  for  her  tenrler 
love.  Young  girls  sought  in  her 
"the  loving  guidance  she  v.as  so  well 


able  to  gi\e  them.  Older  ]K'f)p]e 
f(3und  in  her  lofty  calm  a  relief  from 
their  own  anxieties  and  restlessness. 
All  loved  aiul  blesseil  lier  as  she 
passed  througli  their  midst :  and 
when  they  saw  the  restful  sn\ile  on 
her  earneNt,  s\inpathetic  face.  the\' 
felt  that  in  spite  of  the  sorrow  which 
could  never  be  taken  from  her.  Ag- 
nella's  life  was  one  of  deep,  abiding 
happiness. 

Two  decades  have  j^assed  since,  at 
tlie  foot  of  his  finished  statue,  the 
young  sculptor  fell  into  the  slumber 
that  knows  no  awakening.  The 
stately  "Lily  of  the  Plain"  is  re- 
splendent with  the  gladness  of  re- 
turning spring :  but  a  hush  of  sad- 
ness has  fallen  on  lier  jo\ous  chil- 
dren, for  the  graceful  form  which 
trod  the  earth  as  with  angel's  feet  is 
seen  no  more  among  them.  It  is 
stretched  in  solemn  l>eauty  on  a 
snowy  couch,  more  still  than  the 
drooping  llowers  around  it.  There 
she  lies  at  rest,  the  sweet  and  lovely 
Agnella,  like  a  marble  image  of  gen- 
tleness and  purity.  The  features  are 
transfigured  b\'  a  look  of  such  unlad- 
ing peace  as  even  they  r.ever  wore, 
while  the  deep,  smiling  eyes  are  full 
of  lif'-  ami  li:.:.ht  beneath  the  shading- 
lashes.  Thohe  who  mourn  for  her 
might  almost  think  she  slept,  were  it 
not  for  that  indescribable  beauty  of 
dea.h,  which  makes  them  feel  how 
great  is  the  distance  between  the 
loved  one  who  always  responded  so 
tenderly  to  every  word  and  look,  and 
that  silent  image  of  what  she  once 
has  been.  One  of  the  .sorrowful 
band  of  mourners,  a  boy  of  brightest 
promise-- A ngelo's  nephew,  and  a 
sculptor    like     him.    but    a    scul]>tor 
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with  his  parenls'  help  ar.d  sancUon 
— iiio\cs  siknlly  awny  from  the  mo- 
tionless figure,  and  draws  aside  a 
cuiLiiii  froi  I  llic  niclie  in  wliich 
stands  Angclo's  wondrous  statue. 

"See,"  he  murnuirs,  in  a  hushed 
voice,  pointing  to  the  soaring  ilgiire 
of  "Genius  Disenthralled,"  "see 
how  tlie  two  faces  reseinble  each 
otlier." 

All  present  turn  to  the  marble,  ard 
thence  again  to  the  frail  and  waxen 


body  whence  tlu;  soul  b.as  (led.  A 
great  awe  thrills  them  into  silence, 
for  on  lliT^  beautiful  dead  face  is  the 
s;;!ne  l'.e:i\cnly,  ethereal  expression 
of  unearthly  loveliness  which  was 
imparted,  years  ago.  to  the  spiritual- 
ised iujage  of  his  beloved  by  the  dy- 
ing -culptor,  wliose  noble  soul  had 
been  breathed  into  that  one  supreme 
realization  of  the  artistic  ideal  which 
a  irue  nrtist  will  die  rather  than  re- 
linquish. 


THE    SHATTlvRlvD    II  I'LL. 

/>y   F.    Harp,  >■  S-'ift. 

Down  on  the  beach,  where  the  tides  run  low, 
Guarded  and  watched  by  the  gray  sea-gull, 

Lashed  by  the  tides  as  they  come  and  go, 
Spoil  of  the  sea,  lies  the  sliattered  hull. 

Daily  the  cliildren  climb  its  side 
To  peer  deep  into  its  liollow  eyes 

And  beat  on  its  bosom  broad  and  wide. 
Awaken  its  echoes  with  nierrv  cries. 


On  the  strand  oi  life  lies  a  storm- wrecked  heart 
Which  once  in  its  strengtli  bore  a  world  along. 

But,  sorrow-embittered,  it  fell  a])art. 

The  victim  of  giief  and  grinding  wrong. 

Daily  tlie  children  of  man  ]»:'.ss  ihere. 

Awaken  its  echoes  with  taunting  cries, 
But  once  as  I  paused  I  heard  a  prayer, 

And  I  thought  that  the  echoes  broke  forth  in  sigln 
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Iv2— Sf3"^ ^^  t-lie  (.IlmHIis  of  winlti-  a 
^■,-.i'j  colder  or  more  dre.ny 
-•^r^l  spot  til  an  the  suniiiiit  o*" 
Kfe^-J  l^--^.j  ^^ount  Washington,  it 
'"  "     would    indeed    be    hard 

to  conjecture.  With  its  6,293  ^^^^  ^^ 
grandeur,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  minor  peaks  of  the 
rugged  White  Mountains  of  Xcw 
Hampshire,  it  is  a  target  for  e\-cry 
storm  and  a  great  playground  for  the 
fierce  blasts  of  the  winter  winds. 
Gathering  their  forces  together  at 
every  posssible  point  in  this  region 
of  high  altitudes,  they  swoop  down 
on  the  summit  of  the  monarch  of 
the  Presidential  range  with  a  ve- 
locity that  has  been  known  to  reach 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  an  hour, 
and  a  force  that  would  be  irresistible 
but  for  the  impenetrable  mass  of 
granite  that  has  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  centuries.  Tlie  cold  is  in- 
tense, and  almost  beyond  imagina- 
tion, the  mercury  having  been  known 
to  reach  fifty  degrees  below  7.ero, 
while  it  stldcm  rises  over  tliirly  be- 
low. Icicles  of  the  most  fantastic 
description  hang  from  every  available 
rock  and  every  corner  of  the  half  a 
dozen  or  more  buildings  comprised 
in  the  little  village  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peak,  and  remintl  the 
visitor  forcibly  of  tl^e  fairy  tales  of 
old.  Vet  with  all  the^e  conditions 
very  little  snow  is  found  on  the  top 
in  winter,  the  heav\-  uinds  sc  itlering 
it   in    all   directions   and   piling    it    in 


such  huge  masses  against  the  liotel 
and  other  structures  as  to  almost  hide 
them  from  view.  Standing  on  the 
sununit  and  ga/ing  on  the  innnense 
valley  below,  scarcely  recognizal^le 
under  its  white  mantle,  with  hardly 
a  trace  of  life  apparent,  the  feeling  of 
desolation  and  loneliness  is  intensi- 
fied a  liundred  fold. 

It  is  difficult  to  belie\-e  that  for 
several  winters  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington  was  occupied  by  the 
hardy  fellows  who  risk  their  lives 
and  sacrifice  their  personal  comforts 
and  pleasures  in  the  cause  of  science 
under  the  title  of  Signal  Service 
Corps.  Winter  after  winter,  with  in- 
domitable courage,  they  dwelt  in  the 
little  building  depicted  in  tlie  illus- 
trations which  accompany  this  arti- 
cle, their  "living  tomb"  as  they 
humorously  designated  their  lofty 
residence.  It  was  a  model  of  com- 
fort compared  with  the  structure  in 
which  the  observers  made  their  liome 
the  first  winter  they  took  possession 
of  the  peak.  That  was  in  187 1,  and 
an  old  engine  house  was  patched  up 
to  meet  their  requirements.  Many  a 
tale  is  told  of  the  sufferings  they  en- 
dured that  winter.  Almost  all  the 
time,  with  a  red-hot  stove  in  tiie  cen- 
tre of  their  narrow  (|uarters,  it  was 
impossible  to  kec]-*  their  feet  warm 
except  by  placing  them  on  the  rounds 
of  the  ch.iirs,  and  water  was  known 
to  freeze  on  the  floor  with  that  same 
sto\e  red  hot  and  several  thicknesses 
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of  carpet  on  llie  former.  It  was  a 
sojourn  long  to  be  renienibered. 

So  little  consideration  was  shown 
these  brave  fe'.lows  by  congress,  that 
the  small  sum  appropriated  by  it  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  station 
was  insufficient  to  r.icet  the  cost,  and 
the  signal  service  men  were  com- 
pelled to  take  uj)  their  residence  in  it 
in  an  uncompleted  state.  The  lloor 
was  perfectly  open  undern^.ath,  and 
the  cold  winds  were  allowed  full  play. 
The  boards  composing  the  floor  were 
laid  in  a  green  state,  so  that  when 
they  became  dry  they  cracked  and 
left  wide  openings,  through  which 
the  ic}'  air  entered  most  iu:)ticeably, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  placed  be- 
tween two  red-hot  stoves  is  known  to 
have  turned  ir.to  ict  as  it  stood  there. 

On  another  occasion  the  summit 
was  visited  b}'  a  terrific  wind-storm 
that  threatened  to  sweep  the  station 
out  of  existence.  The  heav}'  wood 
and  thick  wire  braces  strained  and 
tugged  at  their  moorings,  and  the 
observers  Tiiade  every  preparation  for 
deserting  the  place  and  attempting  to 
reach  the  hotel.  After  recording  a 
velocity  of  150  miles,  the  anemometer 
was  swept  awa}',  but  by  other  instru- 
ments the  wi!Kl  was  ascertained  to 
attain  a  speed  of  nearl_\-  two  hundred 
miles.  The  bu.ilding  withstood  the 
shock,  but  the  afternoon  and  evening 
of  February  26.  i8s6,  will  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  little 
band  who  expected  every  moment  to 
be  plunged  into  the  valley  of  death. 

Once  in  every  two  weeks,  if  the 
weather  would  permit,  l)y  turns,  one 
of  the  two  observers  or  the  cook  (for 
that  was  the  size  of  the  force)  would 
walk  to  the  base  for  the  mail,  and  it 
can  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
eagerness  the  news  from  the  outside 


world  woukl  l)e  received.  The  men 
were  furnisl\ed  with  several  daily 
papers  and  the  leading  magazines 
and  jK-riodicaK,  while  a  gootl-si/ed 
library  of  all  kinds  ot  literature  was 
kept  in  the  station  for  their  enter- 
tainment. Communication  with  the 
base  was  maintained  by  telephone 
and  t(degraj)]i.  and  the  return  trip 
was  never  made  without  first  obtain- 
ing from  the  ob.server  left  behind,  his 
opinion  as  to  the  safeness  of  the  ven- 
ture, for  sudden  storms  were  ver}' 
frequent. 

Leading  such  a  sedentary  life,  a 
strict  regime  had  to  be  maintained  on 
the  score  of  health.  Meals  were 
served  at  regular  periods,  and  fines 
\\ere  imposed  on  the  cook  if  he  was 
later  than  ten  minutes  of  the  time 
prescri])ed,  and  on  the  observers  if 
they  failed  to  aj)})ear  at  table  without 
first  giving  notice  of  tlieir  intention. 
Chess,  checkers,  and  cards  filled  in  a 
})ortion  of  the  tiir.e,  but  these  in  turn 
became  wearisome,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  little  band  expe- 
rienced keenly  their  lonely  posi- 
tion. Occasionally  an  adventuresome 
stranger  would  drop  in,  and  then  life 
would  become  brighter  and  the 
cliange  be  cordially  welcome,  but 
such  visits  were  rare  on  account  of 
thf  inaccessibility  of  the  peak. 

The  station  was  established  with 
the  idea  tliat  ]>remonition  of  ap- 
proaching storms  could  be  obtained 
before  they  reached  the  valleys  be- 
low, but  the  tests  of  several  years  did 
not  bear  out  the  tlieory.  The  station, 
huwe\er,  was  by  no  means  useless, 
for  the  signal  service  men  procured 
much  meteorological  data  that  could 
iK)t  have  been  otherwise  secured. 
1  or  th.e  past  few  years,  the  station 
has  been  tenantle.-.s  in   winter.      It   is 
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still   viewed    with    cuiiosity    in    sniii-  House,    erected     in     1S5;,    which     is 

mer,  however,  by  tlie  liost  of  visitors,  pictured    ou     the    cover,    and    which 

who  ascend   l.>y   the   unique  cog;   lail-  has     he-en     hjn^    supplanted     by     the 

road,     as     is    the    original     Tip  Tc.})  more    uioderri    Summit    llou^e. 
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A    PLKA    FOR    OUR    ROCKS. 

/i.-  Laura   D.  Xi\/ia!s. 

What  should  we  do  without  the  good,  gra\'  rocks 

So  freely  strewn  on  pasture,  hill,  and  field? 
Ma}'  we  not  count  them  'niong  the  useful  crops 

Our  sandy,  stern,  rebiclanl  acies  yield? 
We  want  foundations  for  our  house  or  barn, 

We  need  but  choose  which  ledge  upon  the  hill. 
And  ihere  's  the  clean,  tou,;h  gianite  at  connnand, 

For  but  a  few  hours'  work  with  wedge  and  drilh 
A  doorstep  wide,  a  hearthstone  for  our  fire  ; 

A  solid  base  for  Father's  monumerjt ; 
Wo  find  them  all  upon  our  own  domain. 

Yet  seldom  own  that  they  are  heaven-sent, 
As  are  the  streams  that  quench  our  nooucLay  thirst. 

And  give  refreshment  to  our  cows  and  .sheep, 
And  are  themselves  tenfold  more  beautiful, 

F'or  the  gray  rocks  o'er  which  they  foam  and  leap. 
Our  wells,  our  walls,  our  bridges,  and  our  mills, 

To  granite  owe  their  strength  and  beauty,  too: 
And  yet  we  grumble  at  our  rockj'  fields, — 

Our  sons  desert  them,  and  their  friends  are  few. 
Few,  but  devoted  ;   children  lo  /e  them  well. 

And  use  them  in  a  hunched  hn|)py  plays; 
The  squirrel  nests  below  in  winter  cold, 

And  cracks  his  nuts  above  in  sunny  days. 
The  whistling  quail  will  llute  there  by  the  hour; 

The  circling  hawk  will  rest  his  weary  wing; 
The  green-gray  lichen  'broiders  every  side; 

Red  columbines  in  frost-cleft  fissures  swing; 
And  many  exiled  hearts  on  Western  plains. 

Too  late  their  rugged  beauty  iniderstand, 
And  in  tlicir  homesick  dreams  recall  with  tears 

The  great  rock's  shadow  in  a  ueary  land. 
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\\]\  good  old  fainil}-  doc 
^^cW"!     '^*^^'    "^^'^^^    ^^    frcqiiciUlv 
^^'  .  - .      incom- 


charged 


with 
pctency  v.heu  liis  ] pa- 
tients fail  to  recvjvcr 
from  their  ailments  as  rapidly  as 
t]iey  ijiight  wisli,  and  who  has  to 
share  so  often  with  Nature  the 
credit  wliere  his  skill  and  watch- 
fulness have  pointed  the  path  to 
returning  health,  has  liad  to  con- 
tend  in    all 


ages  witli   the   charlatan 


Thjmson.  the  founder  of  tlie  new- 
gospel  of  cure,  "Study  is  no  more 
necessary  for  a  doctor  than  for  a 
cook,"  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
treatment  were  immediately  started 
out  as  disciples  and  practitioners  of 
Lhe  Thomsouian  ail  of  liealinir. 

Rights  to  practise  were  sold  for 
520  each,  and  the  '"poison  doc- 
tors." as  the  regular  practitioners 
were  called,  were  soon  to  be  driven 
froTii  the  field.  Thompsonian  in- 
firmaries were  started  in  central  lo- 
calities, to  whicli  the  afflicted  were 
invited,  ami  students  were  solicited 
on  lil)eral  terms,  the  essential  qualifi- 


and  the  quack.  The  illiteracy  of  the 
latter  lias  been  no  bar  to  his  accept- 
ance even  by  the  most  intelligent  of 
people,  and  the  more  glaring  the  im- 
position, the  more  fer\'ent  has  been  cation  of  the  applicant  for  matricula- 
the  defense  of  the  impostor.  While  tion  being  that  he  should  possess 
many  of  tlic  new  n:i:-thods  of  conqi:,-r-  '•common  sense."  The  regular  doc- 
ing  disease  have  been  short-lived,  tors  were  challenged  to  meet  the 
there  WPS  one  scheme  o^  therapeuti'-s,  Thomp.sonians  in  public  debate,  the 
bom  in  ignorai'ce,  which  thrived  in  newspapers  contained  columns  of  ad- 
New  England  for  nearly  twent\  -five  vertisements  of  cures  and  testimoni- 
years,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen-  als.  and  not  even  the  untimely  death 
tury.  It  spread  like  an  epidemic  of  jKitients  treated  by  th.e-e  unskilful 
over  the  entire  I'nited  vStates,  but  its  hands  seemed  to  allay  the  cra/e  for 
birthplace  was  Xew  Hampshire  anrl  "Nature's  remedies."  Steam,  lol>elia 
the  ci-ntre  of  ^.ts  radiation  was  New  emetic^,  and  hot  drops  were  applied 
England.  Contemporaneous  with  indiscriminately  for  consumption,  pa- 
the  period  when  the  root  and  herb  ralysis.  asthma,  mumps,  heart  disease, 
doctor,  "Nature's  healer"  in  the  rheumatism,  and  accidents,  and  if  a 
person  of  the  Indian  medicine  man,  patient  survived  this  drastic  external 
was  popular,  this  scliool  of  "botanic  and  internal  cleaning,  he  was  assured 
physicians,"  so  callefl,  invaded  every  that   th.e    iTiercnry  that    the    "poison 


community,  sold  rights  to  practise, 
established  infirmaries,  and  began  a 
veritable  crusade  against  the  "book 
doctors."      In   the   words  of    Scimucl 


doctors"  had  put  into  his  system 
had  been  forced  out  of  it  and  he  was 
now  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 
All  attempts  to  expose  thi?>  medical 


This  intoro.-^tinj,'  article 
it  part  of  the   tii-^t-jry  of 
ret.iry  of  the  History  Coiiiini-»sioi 
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daU  c.'Mcctcd  f.  r  Scr.atvr  Gnllin-cr  to  be  ii>cd  in  the  preparation  oi 
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fake  were  met  with  cries  of  }>ersecu- 
tion.  and  su  it  continued  year  after 
year,  sustained  by  the  money  of  tlie 
ignorant  and  '.;:e  totinionials  of  tiie 
intellij^ent.  1 1  was  onI\  after  many 
deaths  that  th.e  i>nbHe  reahzcil  that 
e\en  "XaUire's  remcd'cs "  v.  igno- 
rant hands  weic  quite  as  dangerous 
as  the  alleged  poisons  of  the  regular 
physicians. 

The  originator,  inventor,  and  pat- 
entee of  the  Thomsonian  theory  of 
medical  practice  was  Samuel  Tliom- 
son,  who  \^as  born  in  Alstead,  tliis 
state,  Februar\-  9,  1769.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  hardships  and  priva- 
tio!is.  As  a  l;»oy,  lie  resided  in  a 
sparseh-scttled  district,  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  nearest 
coun.t!-y  doctor,  and  the  neighbors 
were  la:ge.l\-  depen;lent  in  ca-e  of 
sickness  upon  the  ministrations  of 
some  kind  "mother  in  Israel,"  who 
treated  them  \vith  roots  and  herbs. 
Thomson  early  became  interested 
from  watching  these  women  as  they 
were  called  in  to  his  own  family  and 
those  of  the  neighb.ors,  and  was  led 
to  take  a  particular  interest  in  wild 
plants  that  he  found  in  the  fields, 
lobelia  inflata,  a  species  of  the  tul^ac- 
co  plant,  being  the  chief  reined}'  in 
his  pharmacopceia. 

V.'h'le  working  0:1  t^^e  farm  as  a 
young  man,  he  begaii  doctoring  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  ex])eriments  tried  steam  baths 
as  a  remedy  for  certai.i  diseases. 
After  several  years'  practice  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  he  extended  the 
field  of  his  operations  and  became  a 
traveling  doctor.  He  visited  other 
parts  of  New  Hami)shire,  and  trav- 
eled in  \'ermont.  Maine,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. In  i-^^i.v  he  obtained  a 
patent     for    his    system    of    practice, 


winch   secured   to  him    the  exclusive 
right  to  use  certain   medical  pre]»ara- 
tions.     Hf  published  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  aceounl  of  the   jirinciples 
and  practice  of  his  system,  with  direc- 
tions for  using  his  medicine^.    These. 
\\  ith  ilic  riglii  to  u>e  the  j^reparation^ 
according  to  his  directions,  he  sold  f..r 
>20.       Hy  this  scheme,   every   family 
])urchasing  a  right  coultl  forever  dis- 
pense   with    other    medical    services. 
In  a  sketch  of  his  life,  which  he  him- 
self had  prepared  in    1S25.  it  appears 
that  never  was  medical  treatment  so 
successful   before.     Fevers,    rheuma- 
tism, }deuri>^y,  consumption,  cancers. 
and  broken  bones,  all  yielded  to  this 
new   riiethod    and    were    cured.     His 
name     became    a    houseliold    word. 
Mariv    di-ciples    sought    his    instruc- 
tion, and  so  popular  had  become  his 
methods    that    he    was   frequently   in 
the  courts  to  defend  his  patent  right 
from  infringement  by  those  who  saw 
in   it    an   opportnnit\'   for  making   an 
easy   livelihood.     He   was   a  man   of 
no  education,  and  whate\-er  books  or 
treatises  appeared   in   his  name  were 
written     by    others.       He    was    once 
arrested  for  murder,  the  charge  being 
that  he  had   killed   a  ])atient  by  mi- 
skilful    treatment.      At    the    trial    he 
was    acquitted,    the    judge    chargir^g 
the  juiy  that  to  constitute  the  crime 
of   murder  it  was  necessary  to  shn\\- 
intent  to  kill,  and  Thomson's  intent 
evidently  was  to  sa\e  life  and  not  to 
destroy  it.     The  excitement  incident 
to  his  arrest  and  trial  led  to  legisla- 
tion   in   several    of    the    states   in    re- 
straint of  (piackery. 

Among  the  disciples  of  vSar.uiel 
Thonwoii  was  ("ne  l>enjamin  Tliomp- 
son.  a  native  of  Ando\-cr.  this  state, 
who,  with  two  brothers,  Charles  and 
Jesse,    were    for    a    number    of    \ea:s 
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well  advert  is -.Hi  in  this  and  other 
stales  as  IMiomso  11  i  an  doctors. 
Vv  lull  or  where  Benjair.in  Thonip^un 
fir>t  became  acqv.alTiled  with  the 
foiiiider  of  th.i>  th.cory  of  iiiedieai 
practice,  is  not  known.  How  lon;^  a 
time  he  spent  in  Sainnel  Thomson's 
laboratory,  or  how  extensive  v.-ere 
his  readings  of  the  lew  i>ublished 
works  of  the  botanic  phw^icians,  is 
equally  a  n^ystery,  l)nt  in  A])rih 
1S32.  he  established  an  infirmary  at 
the  corner  of  Mount  A'ernon  and 
Charles  streets.  Boston;  and  in.  the 
iWrr  Hampshire  Patriot  of  June  (), 
1S34.  appears  an  ad\'ertisement  more 
than  half  a  cohnnn  in  length,  signed 
by  him  as  a  bolanic  physician,  in 
which  he  calls  attention  to  his  infirm- 
ar}'  in  Boston,  and  claims  to  have  ad- 
ministered up'.vLrds  of  2.000  courses 
of  medicine  to  more  than  1,500  pa- 
tients, and  to  have  had  only  one 
death  during  that  time. 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  born 
about  1790.  He  was  a  handsome 
man.  of  prepossessing  appearance. 
He  had  few  school  advantages,  but 
was  apt  in  observation,  quick  to 
learn,  and  entirely  self-reliant.  Pos- 
sessing a  heav}'  \-oice  and  a  clear 
articulation,  he  ^\as  an  impressive 
personage,  especially  among  the  ig- 
norant. He  had  a  passion  for  gam- 
ing, and  was  throughout  life  a  pro- 
fessional gambler,  who  frequently 
won  large  sums  of  mone>-.  wliich  he 
d^'spensed  with  a  lavi.-^h  hand.  At 
other  times,  he  pa.ssed  a  somewhat 
precarious  existence,  migrating  from 
place  to  place  with  no  settled  occu])a- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two.  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  very  at- 
tractive youiij.  lady  in  Xew  York, 
whom  he  is  suppo-ed  to  ha\-e  mar- 
ried.    The  fruit  of  that  marriage  was 


a  sf)n  who.  when  a  \oung  man.  in  a 
fit  of  tle>pondency.  committed  sui- 
cide. Thom[)son's  first  wife  died  a 
lew  year^  after  th.eir  marriage.  In 
i^^iy,  he  became  actfuainted  with  a 
young  lady  residing  in  Hopkinton, 
who  wa.^  then  the  belle  of  society  in 
tliat  sectio!!  of  the  state.  She  was 
t\\eni\-eight  \  ears  of  age.  and  is  de- 
scribed as  self-willed,  proud,  and 
handsome.  Thompson  represented 
himself  as  being  wealthy,  retired, 
aiul  li\-ing  in  Xew  \'ork.  and  offer- 
ing himself  in  marriage,  was  ac- 
cei"»ted.  The  denouement  whicli  fol- 
lowed was  a  terril)le  blow  to  her. 
Slie  was  too  proud,  however,  to  re- 
turn to  her  home  and  admit  her  mis- 
take, and  after  some  deliberation,  she 
determined  to  .stake  her  fortunes  with 
tliose  of  her  husband.  For  the  next 
fifteeTi  years,  probably  no  two  per- 
.sons  in  the  country,  as  husband  and 
wife,  ever  led  such  a  variegated  life. 
They  lived  in  Xew  York  city.  Bos- 
tor..  Montpelier,  Burlington,  Albany. 
IVeiiton,  i^hiladelphia.  Baltimore. 
Washington,  and  other  large  places, 
sometimes  enjoying  all  the  luxuries 
that  mone\'  could  provide  and  at 
other  times  being  driven  from  house 
nnd  home  and  li\ing  in  abject  pov- 
erty. They  frequently  quarreled, 
and  several  times  separated.  About 
tile  time  tlie\-  came  to  Concord,  in 
1834.  Mrs.  Thom})Son  left  her  hus- 
band for  the  last  time,  returning  to 
the  home  of  her  father  in  Hopkinton, 
at  which  place  s)ie  resided  until  the 
day  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
January  17,  1876.  .she  haviug  reached 
the  advar.ced  age  of  eighty- five  years. 
Thomp.son  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Xew  York  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 
In  the  i\tw  JIanipshirt  Patriot  of 
October    13.    1S34,    will    be    found    a 
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colinr.n  nd\  (.rri-L-iiicnl  or  ]iiOflaina- 
tion  from  this  same  liciijaniin  ']'hr>inp- 
son,  botanic  physician,  aiinonnciii;^ 
]u^  comiiTv  to  Concord.  Tl'.c  intro- 
duction of  this  adveiti.^enicnt  is  as 
foliows : 

''  Sii/us  /•  '/>?<'/;■  cs/  snprcv  a  levy 
"To  the  whole  of  i!;e  Uiiiunl  States  in  peti- 
cral  F.iid  lo  llic   worthy  and   iiidepeiuknt  citi- 
zens of   New  Hampshire   in  particular,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  Amen."' 

In  this  advcrtistinont  l^.Ciijaniin 
Thompson  says  tha^  lie  lias  long  and 
successfully  hiboied  with  the  great 
founder  of  the  botanic  system.  Dr. 
Samuel  Tliomson,  to  bring  about 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  medical 
world.  He  declares  that  medical 
poisons  are  now  nearly  driven  from 
the  field  of  Boston,  and  the  dail>- 
crov.-ded  state  of  tlu  Thompsonian 
infirmary  in  that  city  gives  glorious 
promise  that  the  triumphs  of  botan- 
ical practice  will  soon  l)e  "entire  and 
complete." 

''  Deplorable  and  liighly  reprehensible  igno- 
rance," he  remarks,  "joined  to  proverbial  lazi- 
ness and  heartless  pvciilatiou,  are  tlie  known 
crying  sins  of  the  regular  medical  faculty. 
Regular  indeed  may  they  well  be  called,  for  they 
regularly-  either  kill  with  the  lancet  or  poison 
with  mercurs'  more  than  one  half  of  their  un- 
fortunate dupes.  .  .  .  Many  important  let- 
ters from  regular  i>oi<on  doctors,  craving  n:o>t 
humbly  to  become  partners  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Thompson,  will  be  exhibited  to  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Concoid.  Dr.  Thomrson  i-  well  aware 
that  the  medical  h^rriets  will  iiumediatcly 
leave  their  holes  to  swarm  about  the  banner  of 
Thompsonianism.  This  banner,  however,  will 
be  found  hornet  proof,  calomel  proof,  and 
M.  D.  proof.  ...  A  favor  hf  will  value 
taken  from  their  hands  is  th;-.t  some  one 
deputed  by  the  ^ledical  Society  of  New 
Hampshire  meet  a  Thompsonian  in  public 
debate  in  Co-. cord  on  the  seveial  claim^ 
of  mineral  poisons  and  b<*tatiy.  Should  the 
Ncv.'  Hampshire  faculty  back  out,  as  Dr. 
Thompson  is  much  afraid  they  will,  on  the 
prouTul  that  their  nominee  Ciinnot  meet  any 
other  than  a  regularly  graduated  pliy-^ician.  he 
begs  leave  to  address  words  of  consolation  to 
that  nominee  thus  : 


Tri  t  not  thy  pi/x.irtl. 

"In  coming  to  Concord  from  Boston.  Dr. 
r.eniamin  Thi«nipson  announces  that  he  did  so 
excluMvtIv  fo:  the  ptirpo-;^  ©I  bealtli.  rest,  and 
retire nuMit.  Hi*  labors  h.ivc  already  been  re- 
warded by  competency,  and,  if  money  were  his 
only  object,  the  Southern  stales  would  ha\e 
b".  V  n  ehoscr.  as  the  fields  of  his  future  lab»irs." 

To  prevent  an\-  mi.scouception  that 
his  work  is  philanthropic,  he  an- 
nou^iCes  that  no  accounts  will  be 
open.ed.  Pa>'ments  must  in  all  cases 
be  made  in  ad\ancc,  but  where  the 
account  is  considerable,  for  the  con- 
venience of  patients,  notes  will  be 
taken  as  securities. 

lie  appears  to  haxe  met  with  im- 
mediate success.  His  infirmary  was 
crowded,  and  within  a  year  he  was 
ol>liged  to  enlarge  his  establishment. 
In  September,  1S35.  the  Av:.-  Ha)tip- 
siiirc  J\U}iof  contains  a  prospectus  of 
the  ''Concord  Botanic  Infirmary."  as 
it  was  then  designated.  This  pros- 
pectus gives  a  good  description  of  the 
buildings  and  the  grounds,  and  con- 
veys some  idea  of  the  e.xtenl  of  the 
craze  for  botanical  treatment  whicli 
at  that  time  had  take!)  possession  of 
the  people.      It  sa>-s  ; 

"The  infirmary  with  a!!  its  pertaining  build- 
ings, its  garden,  arbory,  side,  and  centra!  w.ilks 
for  health  and  recreatiou,  occupies  an  area  of 
about  ten  acres,  all  in  one  enclosuTe.  The 
whoh  is  bounded  on  the  front  by  the  west  ^ide 
of  Maiv  street,  and  by  Green  [probably  South], 
Thompson,  and  Cross  streets  on  the  other 
sides.  The  proprietor  was  obliged  to  purchase 
three  noble  estates  that  thi-^  great  establish- 
ment for  the  cure  of  actual  and  incipient  dis- 
eases might  express  every  retjuisite  object. 
The  principal  edifice  is  on  Main  street,  encir- 
cled by  a  piazza  about  400  feet  in  length,  with 
an  ob>erv.itory  and  cui>ola  in  the  centre.  Near- 
ly 2CXJ  feet  are  reset ved  for  front  parU»rs,  with 
sleeping  rooms  in  the  rear,  and  wellvt-ntilated 
chambers.  The  prospect  from  every  part  of 
the  infirmary  i•^  pleas.-xnt  and  gralityinK.  but 
from  tlu-  observatory  it  is  sublime,  beautiful, 
and  picturesque  beyond  description.  Below 
the  cupola  is  a  pai'or,  called  for  distinction  the 
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Centre  pnrlor.  about  30  icet  square  and  40  fcct 
in  l!i.Mghl,  will!  I'j  windows  and  four  plnjjv  dours 
^•ptiiirj:  to  all  sides  ox  the  -[Hdz/a.  In  this  par- 
lor no  dog  days  are  fell  or  thought  of.  Dr. 
Thompson  has  a  nutubt-i  f  horses  and  eas\ 
pltn-^urc  car:i:\3:es  01  tht  Hrst  quaiiiy  foi  the 
liratiilous  u.^e  of  his  p.il; cms  for  morning  and 
evenincr  rides.  The  viciniiy  affords  many  that 
.<:•  retired,  sh.idy,  and  dtiightsome,  and  the 
chief  seat  oi  tlie  respectable  .-ociely  of  Shakers 
is  only  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  he  \\\]] 
also  carry  his  patients,  fite  of  expense,  in  two 
or  four  horse  carriages,  to  see  their  beantilul 
village,  gardf^n.  iiud  n\'\nufactories."' 

This  group  of  buildings  stood  di- 
rectly south  of  the  present  residciicc 
of  lion.  y>.  A.  Kimball,  which  at 
that  time  was  used  as  a  residence 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Kimball's 
house  was  built  in  1S25.  b>-  Samson 
Rullard,  the  ke}slonc  di. -closed  ]»y 
alterations  since  made,  giving  thtr 
date  of  it?  erection.  The  sliape  o: 
the  roof  \va>  differt-nt  at  tliat  lime, 
and  there  was  no  tower  on  the  house. 
It  was  connected  with  the  infirmar\- 
by  a  bridge,  wdiich  formed  an  arch 
over  the  driscway  leat-ling  into  the 
grounds. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  If.uild- 
ings  in  tiiat  part  of  ti  e  city  on  tb.c 
east  side  of  }vlain  street  to  intermit 
the  view  of  the  ri\cr  and  the  sur- 
rounding count:  \'.  Standing  upon 
Mr.  Kimball's  terrace  to-da\"  ar.d 
looking  north  and  ea>t,  one  can  lead- 
iiy  in.agine  the  attr:icti\-ene>s  of  the 
location.  There  \\as  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  Merrimack  coiir.-^- 
ing  through  the  \-alle\-.  the  di.--tant 
iiill.^  being  still  covered  with  their 
original  grov  tli  of  wood  and  limber. 
The  grounds  were  laid  out,  a^ 
Thom[)son  describes,  into  a  garden, 
an  arbor,  and  si'le  and  central  walks, 
and  for  about  two  >'.-ars  tlie  infirmary 
was  crowded  with  patient-^.  It  was 
not  alone  the  ignorant  who  patron- 
ized   his    establishment.       Me    num- 


bered among  his  patients  sonic  ol  the 
most  ]iromincnt  citizens  of  the  town, 
who  iiot  only  showed  tlioii  faith  in 
his  methods  by  snbmittin;^  them- 
selves to  hi.s  treatment,  but  also  ^avc 
testimonials  to  the  accuracy  of  hi> 
claims,  as  the  adverti.scnients  in  tlie 
AVc\'  HiimpsJiitc  Patriot  of  those  days 
will  show.  Branch  infinnarics  were 
located  in  other  towns  of  the  .slate, 
and  .^tndent.s  enrolled  themselves  at 
the  principal  infirmarv  at  Concord 
and  were  sent  c>ul.  after  a  few  weeks' 
instruction,  to  practise  in  more  di> 
tant  towns. 

Tile  Concord  infirmar}-  was  fitted 
up  with  steam  baths,  and  if  tl:e  pa- 
tients presented  a  more  cleanly  ap- 
pearance after  being  boiled  in  the  in- 
firmary and  wondered  at  tlie  wliite- 
ness  and  delicac)'  of  their  skins,  they 
were  informed  by  Thompson  that  it 
was  Ciw^  to  getting  tlie  mercury  out 
of  them  which  the  "poison  doctors" 
had  for  years  been  putting  into  their 
systems.  One  good  old  ortliodox 
minister,  who  resided  in  an  adjoining 
town  and  wlio  had  made  an  ex- 
change with  one  of  his  Conconl 
brethren,  ariived  at  the  infirmary 
late  one  Saturday  night,  suffering 
from  a  s.\ere  cold.  He  asked 
Thompson  if  he  could  steam  tlie  cold 
out  of  him  so  that  he  would  l>e  able 
to  preach  the  next  day.  and  was 
somewhat  shocked  when  Tliomp>on. 
in  his  protane  way,  informed  him 
that  he  (^ould  "steam  hell  and  dani- 
,  i^ation  out  c»f  liim." 

I'he  'f liompsonians  Inul  u  kind  of 
hot  <ln)ps  which  they  applietl  witli  or 
without  alcohol,  according  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  patient.  These  created 
the  internal  lieat  which  they  con?>iil- 
ered  so  essential  to  the  cure  of  a  suf- 
ferer.    The    original    Thoms(in   said 
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that  he  liad  cli-covercd  tliat  man  was 
coinpos^t!  of  lour  ck-iru'iiN — earth, 
fire,  water,  and  air.  The  flr^t  two 
constituted  the  .-ubrtance  of  the  wva- 
chine  and  the  Inst  two  kept  it  in  mo- 
tion. Heat,  he  ascertained,  is  life, 
and  cold  is  death,  'ihe  stoniich  is  a 
furnace  and  food  tlie  fuel  in  health — 
in  disease,  assisted  by  nicdicin.e. 
Like  a  fireplace  or  stovepipe,  the 
sloniach  was  liable  to  jet  clo;4«j,ed  u^t 
and  needed  cleaning  out.  All  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  filthy  aecumida- 
tions,  and  the  act  of  cure  con.^ists  in 
removing  such  accunudations  and 
cleaning  the  machine.  As  minerals 
are  not  generally  combustdVie,  he 
concluded  that  the>-  wl;c  unfit  for 
fuel  in  the  stomach,  and.  therefore, 
should  noi;  bo  used  as  mcdiciiifS. 
All  of  his  medical  efforts  and  those  of 
his  disciples  were  directed  to  main- 
tain or  increase  tlie  internal  heat  or 
life,  as  he  called  it,  and  he  supposed 
that  whenever  this  internal  heat  be- 
came reduced  as  low  as  the  external 
temperature,  the  macldne  must  cease 
to  move  and  the  patient  die.  Hence, 
the  hot  drops  v.ere  used  to  intensify 
the  internal  heat,  the  lobelia  to  purif\ 
the  system,  and  the  steam  baths  tv> 
wash  awa>'  mercurial  secretions  which 
were  forced  to  the  surface  by  this 
drastic  treatmviit. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  regular 
physicians  warned  the  public  against 
these  ignorant  methods.  It  was  not 
until  some  of  the  victims  were  left 
too  long  in  the  steam  boxes  and  were 
overdone  that  the  ])Opularity  of  the 
Thomsoniau  method  began  to 
wane.  Whether  it  was  from  the  de- 
cline of  liis  business  or  from  otlier 
causes,  or  fnjp.i  all  combined.  ]>en- 
jamin  T]iomp>oii  di.'.api>eared  about 
1837,  and,  according  to  all  accounts. 


leached    New    York,   where  he    soon 
after  ilied. 

Ill  February.  1S37.  his  brother, 
Charles  Thompson,  in  an  advertise- 
ment in  th.e  AV:.'  I f.inipsliirc  Pat>iot, 
infori'.is  the  public  that  he  has  taken 
the  commodious  and  fmely-situatetl 
mansion  on  Main  street,  recently  re- 
fitted, enlarged  and  oniamented  by 
his  V^rother,  Dr.  lienjamin  Thomp- 
son, and  lateh'  occu|'ieil  by  him,  and 
known  as  the  "Concord  Jjotanic  In- 
fninar>-."  From  this  advertisement 
it  is  apparent  th.at  botanic  treatment 
was  on  the  ebb,  for  Dr.  Charles 
Thompson  announces  that. 

''Without  interfeiitiK  at  all  \\  ith  tlic  lioieN 
atid  public  houses  in  town,  he  proposes  to  keep 
a  private  board injj-hou'?'-*  upon  an  extensive 
scn.le,  vh'ire  those  who  may  dislike  the  \)\\h- 
litity  of  an  inn  may  be  accommodated  with 
good  and  quiet  living  upon  moderate  terras. 
Travelers  likewise  with  families,  who  may  be 
visiting  Concord,  will  be  accommodated  with 
sej>arate  apartments  for  a  loiiicer  or  shorter 
ti'.ue,  on  most  reasonable  terms.  A  neat  a»id 
excellent  steam  ajijiarntus  w  ill  be  always  kept 
in  readiness  for  those  of  the  boarders  and 
others  whenever  they  may  feel  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  .-te:'.ni  bathing.'' 

As  an  incident  to  his  quiet  home 
for  travelers,  he  says  that  in  another 
and  distant  part  of  the  same  e<tab- 
li>hn\ent  are  accommodations  for  in- 
valids who  may  wish  to  be  carried 
through  a  regular  course  of  botanic 
medicine.  He  >ays  that  lie  has  on 
hand 

"a  selected  assortment  of  botanic  medicines  in 
all  their  variety,  together  with  the  writings  of 
the  most  approved  autliois  upon  the  botanic 
system,  and  that  those  who  may  feel  inclined 
to  convince  themselves  in  regard  to  the  merit 
of  the  botanic  system  \n  ill  be  readily  furiii-hed 
with  the  full  infornntion  at  this  e«tablishm«-nt." 

h'ror.i  iliis  time  forward,  the  "Con- 
e<ji<l  liotanic  Infirmary"  became  less 
and  less  an  object  of  ]Hiblic  inter- 
est.    Throughout  the  state  there  was 
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a  marked  falling'  off  of  palrov.s  aiul 
tlic  infimiari'j.s  cea<«.'cl  to  exist  as 
hos^'itals.  Tiie  hot  Jiops  continued 
for  ^ouie  tinu-  a  h<y;i)e  ronRjv  for 
cliills.  colds,  and  lexers,  but  the 
botanic  i)hysician  became  a  thing  of 
tlie  i)List,  and  ^»bc•Ma  i;a\'e  ])h\ce  to 
simpler  an.l  more  specific  remcvlies, 
administered  by  more  skilful  hands. 
The  botanic  praclilioner  ceased  to  l)e 
Ciilled  a  doc'in-  or  drifud  nito  s  jme 
other  school  of  medicine.  Th.e  fam- 
ily ph.ysician  wa-^  no  longer  haunted 
by  the  spectre  of  a  total  destruction 
of  his  practice.  The  people,  if  they 
had  learned  anylliiuL;-.  liad  discov- 
ered that  tliere  was  truth  in  the  quo- 
tation that  *'clcanline>s  is  next  to 
godliness"  and  that  more  frecpient 
and  regidar  bathing  at  home  was 
quite  as  efhcrcioi:s  a-  a  periodical 
cleaning  in  a  steam  bath.  Th.e  great 
and  almost  criminal  blunders  of  the 
botanies  had  shown  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disL-ase  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  infallibility,  and  the  com- 
munitv   settled    down    once    more    to 


the  empluymenl  ol  those  specially 
tiaineil  for  the  medical  profession, 
with  occasional  lapses  to  the  cliar- 
hitan  a'u!  tl:e  quaek  when  h<.  made 
his  appearance  in  some  new  guise  to 
trafTic  on  the  credulity  of  the  unwary. 
At  th'-  same  time  the  pidjlic  is  in- 
dehted,  in  part,  to  tliis  crusade  of  the 
Thomsonians  for  many  reforms  in 
medical  practice.  Jkyond  a  doubt, 
this  agitation  resulted  in  a  large  dis- 
continuance (^f  the  use  of  calomel  and 
kiuilred  ch-ug.-,,  and  an  almost  total 
abandonment  of  tlie  custom  of  bleetl- 
ing.  Out  of  the  contention  of  the 
regulars  witli  the  iriegulars,  and  c»f 
the  disciples  of  one  school  with  those 
of  another,  lias  come  the  "common 
sense"  contended  for  so  vociferousb- 
by  th'-r  Thomsonians.  and  with  it  a 
friendly  di>position  to  accept  of  the 
best  of  all  schools  in  the  treatment  ot 
disease. 

About  1S42.  the  Concord  infirmary 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  buildings 
were  used  as  tenements  until  their 
de.struction  by  fire  in  1S72. 
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boys,  iiii!l--s  1 
am  much  mi>taken, 
and  if  mistaken  veiy 
much  disappoinled, 
you  will  see  this 
afternoon  a  sight  which  \ou  h^tve 
never  seen  before  and  perhaps  never 
-will  see  again.  It  is  better  than  six- 
teen to  one  that  at  least  ten  thousand 
or  more  duck^  will  take  ^ving  wheTi 
we  begin  to  hammer  that  lake  o\er 
there."  and  old  Doc  pulled  the  vi/or 
of  his  shooting  cap  a  little  nearer  his 
left  ear,  and  took  another  look  at  the 
long,  narrow  stretch  of  water  and 
patches  of  thick  rice  grass  and  tules 
a  little  distance  in  oiu"  front,  while 
mentalh"  calculating  upon  our  little 
plan  of  campaign. 

I  was  the  tenderfoot  of  a  party  of 
four  duck  hunters,  and  had  been 
brought  many  miles  by  rail,  and  then 
many  more  weary  miles  in  the  saddle 
and  on  foot  over  the  drear\-  sand-hills 
of  western  Nebraska  by  my  three  ex- 
perienced friends  lor  a  few  da\s' 
sport  with  the  ducks  on  their  soutii- 
ward  fiigiit  in  the  fall  of  '96.  We 
had  hunted  several  days  at  different 
lakes,  and  with  indifferent  success, 
and  had  at  last  pushed  northward 
into  a  section  heretofore  little  trav- 
eled, aiming  to  T,r\l  a  few  lakes 
where  we  could  make  a  big  bag  of 
the  web-footed  birds  before  our  faces 
were  again  turned  towards  ci\'ili/.a- 
tion  and  the  evor-eager  race  for  pos- 
session of  the  "filthy  lucre." 


We  had  just  fim'shctl  pitching 
camp,  had  disposed  of  a  hearty  lunch 
and  stood  in  front  of  our  tent,  look- 
ing down  and  over  as  ducky  an  ap- 
pearing lake  as  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
although  few  ducks  were  to  be  seen 
in  the  air,  the  hubbub  of  whistle  and 
quack,  quack,  quack,  aTul  whistle, 
which  came  to  our  ears  gave  ample 
evidence  tliat  we  had  before  us  an 
afternoon's  sport  that  would  make 
the  eyes  of  e\'en  the  oldest  duck 
hunter  in  the  land  glisten. 

It  took  but  a  short  time  for  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  Doc  to  take  in  the 
entire  lake,  and  his  orders  and  sug- 
gestions were  soon  given.  I  v.  as  to 
hunt  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
lake,  and  had  Imt  a  little  distance  to 
go.  "Deke,"  formerly  Deacon,  was 
to  push  in  next  to  me,  Harry  about 
the  centre,  while  Doc  was  to  take  the 
east  end.  and  had  some  distaiKe  to 
uo.  vSupposing  us  to  be  in  position 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  his  stand, 
Doc  was  to  fire  the  first  gun,  and,  fol- 
lowing him,  we  were  all  to  shoot  till 
dark  or  the  ducks  left  for  more  con- 
genial parts. 

A  short  walk  brought  me  to  tiie 
shore  of  the  lake,  and.  pushing 
through  the  thick  tules,  I  found  an 
oval  patch  of  nearly  clear  water  about 
seventy  yards  in  length,  with  a  nat- 
ural blind  of  tules  near  the  centre. 
It  was  decidedly  slow  and  heav-y 
wo:k  wading  through  the  foot  of 
water  and  half-foot   of   black,  sticky 
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mud  to  thai  little  bliiul,  hut  it  was  at 
last  renchcil,  and  1  s^)Ou  had  e\ery- 
thing-  in  readiness  for  the  a}>proach 
of  -Mr.  D;:c'<.  and  s-.-ttled  myself  to 
wail  for  I^oc's  g:un.  I  could  .;ee 
liltle  bunches  of  ducks  here  aiul 
there  jump  into  the  air,  distuibed  by 
my  friends  as  they  puslied  ahead  for 
their  stands,  and  then  selile  again, 
disliking  to  leave  the  rich  feeding- 
grounds  of  wild  rice  an  J  smarlwc^d, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  those 
big  twodegged  birds  in  corduroy, 
canvas,  i-nd  rubber,  were  harndess, 
and  still  the  quack  and  whistle  went 
on. 

A  wait  of  about  twenty  nuuutes  and 
I  heard  the  sharp  crack,  crack  of  l^oc's 
Smith,  quickly  followed  l)y  the  two 
re})orts  of  Harry's  gun,  and  with  both 
eyes  -.\idc  ojcxi,  and  moutn  as  well,  I 
raisea  a  little,  and  did  sec  a  sight  I 
may  never  again.  The  air  over  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake  was  literally 
packed  with  ducks,  large  and  .'mall, 
mallards,  spoonbills,  widgeons,  gray 
ducks,  and  the  lightuingdike  blue 
ar.d  green-winged  teal.  Just  then  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  pusli  my 
pile  of  chips  to  the  centre  and  raise 
Doc's  bet  to  thirty- two  to  one,  thit 
more  than  ten  thousand  ducks  were 
on  wing,  and  if  they  could  have  been 
counted  the  pot  would  have  been 
U'ine. 

During  the  first  raise,  Doc's  and 
Harry's  crack,  crack,  crack  re- 
minded me  of  skirn.isli  firing,  with 
the  entire  battalion  in  action,  and  I 
saw  duck  after  duck  pilch  down  to 
rise  no  more.  Soon  that  Uiighly 
cloud  of  swiftly-beating  wings  parted, 
and  I  settled  again,  tiiat  I  might  add 
to  our  bag  from  those  heading  for 
my  end  of  the  lake.  Tliey  were  soon 
over  Deke,  and  were  welcomed  with 


a  merry  crack,  crack,  and  afterwards 
he  and  his  Cireencr  were  decidedly 
bu^\■,  A  few  seconds  of  time  and 
my  own  gun  spoke  twice,  and  a 
'''i>i»  green  head  and  his  dusky  mate 
splashed  into  the  water  almost  at 
m\-  feet.  For  ten  minutes,  I  had  a.s 
pietly  shooting  as  I  could  wi^sh,  and 
tv.enty-one  stone-dead  mallartls  and 
grey  ducks  floated  in  the  clear  water 
in  my  front,  while  several  had  fallen 
in  the  tulcs  over  my  head  and  to 
either  siile,  to  be  located  later  on. 
Altliough  my  shooting  had  been  so 
good,  I  really  had  oj^portunities  at 
only  the  edge  of  the  flight  and  saw 
that  a  buncli  of  tules  beyoucl  a  nar- 
row, innocent,  sand-appearing  beach 
about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  to  my 
frruit  would  be  a  much  better  stand, 
from  which  I  could  command  the 
very  centre  of  the  steady  and  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  ducks  which  cir- 
cled up  and  down  the  lake. 

The  guns  of  my  friends  were  crack- 
ing merrily  as  I  waded  out  from  my 
blind,  retrieved  my  ducks,  and  has- 
tily strung  them  on  my  wire  duck  car- 
riers, and,  quite  heavily  laden,  started 
across  that  patch  of  shallow  water 
and  its  bottom  of  soft,  yielding, 
.sticky  nuul.  Once  or  twice  on  the 
way,  an  unusually  tempting  shot  pre- 
sented itself,  and,  dropping  my  heavy 
.string  of  ducks,  I  added  two  big 
green  heads  to  it  and  again  plodded 
on.  Away  to  my  right  it  .seemed 
that,  if  }->ossible,  more  ducks  tlian 
ever  were  in  tlie  air  and  headed  for 
m>-  end  of  the  lake.  I  was  nearly 
across  that  strip  of  water,  and  a 
few  more  .steps  would  take  me  to  my 
new  blind ;  my  mind  was  busy  on 
reaching  it  as  ioon  as  pcssible,  when 
1  reached  that  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  lay   between  it  and   me.      I'n- 
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lliinkiiigly,  1  wiuled  in  it  and  thoiiglit 
iiotliiiig  wiong  when  r.iy  feet  almost 
refn.-^c<.l  to  niovo  and  I  \v:A  sunk  into 
a  sofi.  oozy  luiv-  \\\vx  n. nrly  reached 
my  waist.  Thu:  bunch  of  tule.s  was 
ahnosi  within  icvich,  and  I  struggled 
forw'Md  one  more  stc[\  and  sank  still 
deeper,  ilv  feet  as  yel  tonclii.ig  nolli- 
ing  but  the  soft,  black  mud.  Sud- 
denly, my  situation  forced  it.-clf  upon 
ni}'  i.iind,  an.l  I  tried  to  turn  and  le- 
trace  those  last  few  steps.  It  could 
not  be  done.  I  was  fast  in  tb.e  mud. 
Struggle  as  1  would.  I  could  not 
withdraw  either  foot,  and  great  beads 
of  perspiration  gathered  on  my  fore- 
head and  trickled  into  my  eyes  and 
down  ni}-  face  and  neck  as  I  felt 
myself  sinking,  sinking,  and  began 
to  realize  how  weak  and  helpless  I 
was  ill  that  strip  of  innocent-looking 
mire. 

Ouickl}-  swinging  forward  my 
string  of  ducks,  I  landed  them  safel}' 
at  the  base  of  the  patch  of  tules,  and, 
withdrawing  the  shells  from  my  gun, 
I  threw  that  on  top  of  the  ducks; 
my  shell-laden  shootir.g-coat  next  fol- 
lowed, and  then  I  worked  as  I  never 
worked  before.  O.'hrowing  myself 
forward  as  far  a^  I  co:iId.  I  tried  to 
dig  away  the  soft  mud  at  my  hips 
and  loosen  my  legs  from  its  clinging 
grasp.  It  v,-:is  tiresome  work,  and  I 
shortl)  straightened  up  again,  with- 
out any  perceptible  bericfit  in  my 
condition.  Forcing  myself  back,  I 
tried  to  dig  away  the  mud  in  ni}' 
front  but  it  only  slipped  back  as  fast 
as  I  threw  it  out,  and  still  I  kept 
sinking.  I  cordd  hear  tho.se  guns 
still  cracking,  and  realized  how  lit- 
tle good  shouting  to  my  friends 
would  do.  If  I  pu1h-d  out  of  that 
hole  I  must  do  it  alone,  and,  setting 
ni}'  teeth,   with   throbbing   heart   and 


rushing  pulses  I  again  struggled  to 
free  myself.  }!very  move,  and  twist, 
and  turn  war  tried,  but  to  no  use  ; 
1  was  as  much  and  as  fast  a  cajUive 
in  that  mud,  as  was  the  famous  pris- 
oner of  Chillon.  I'^aint,  disgusted, 
discouraged,  and  worn  out.  I  gave  it 
up.  1  was  helj)Iess.  And  with  the 
mud  at  my  arm-pits,  1  turned  my 
iiead  and  tiied  to  find  some  one  stir- 
ring at  camp  in  plain  sight  on  the 
low  hillb  at  my  back,  but  only  saw 
mo\ing  bodies  in  the  flocks  of  ducks 
which,  wheeling  within  twenty  yards 
of  my  position,  went  laughing  and 
(juacking  down  the  lake.  But.  thank 
heaven,  1  was  no  longer  sinking,  and. 
standi  Tig  there  deep  in  muddy  dis- 
grace, thinking  of  the  ren.iarks  and 
exclamations  of  my  friends  when  I 
?m  discovered  (for  I  am  sure  to  at- 
tract their  attention  when  they  leave 
the  lake  for  camp)  the  comical  side 
of  the  situation  is  presented  to  my 
mind. 

As  I  listen  to  the  whir  and 
whistle  of  wings  and  see  the  green- 
headed  leader  of  a  flock  of  mallards 
climb  higher  and  higher,  warning 
his  mates  with  his  quack,  quack,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  me  as  I  turned  my 
head,  my  hands  involuntarily  reach 
out  for  my  gun  and  are  slowly  with- 
drawn. It  is  beyond  niy  leach,  and 
even  if  not  so,  those  ducks  are  as 
safe,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  if  in 
the  next  couniy.  My  position  will 
allow  my  shoulders  to  move  hardly 
an  inch.  Over  to  the  west  the  Oc- 
tober sun  is  sinking  behind  the 
bleak,  dreary,  Lreele.-.s  sand-hills,  and 
as  it  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
drojKS,  it  ])aints  a  color  picture  on  the 
changing  sky  above  me  more  varied 
and  benutiful  than  any  ever  on  can- 
vas,  and  causes  me  to  wonder   how 
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One,  who  can  jtrodnce  such  wonder- 
ful cloud  eflocls  })ermits  in  Xchraska 
sucli  black,  irresistible,  sticky,  un- 
yielding uiiid. 

The  sound  of  an  axe  comes  to  nie 
from  the  thicket  of  plum  bush  on  the 
hill  to  my  bnck,  and.  turning  m\-  head, 
1  can  just  see  one  of  the  cooks  gath- 
ering wood  for  supper  and  the  even- 
ing fire.  After  trying  in  vain  to  at- 
tract his  atteiitiou  by  shoutii.g  ar.d 
halloing,  I  am  forced  to  give  it  up  in 
des])air  and  v.ait  for  my  friends  as 
tiiey  quit  the  lake  at  dusk. 

The  wind  and  my  inabilit}'  to  face 
the  cook  prevent  ni}."  \  oice  from  reach- 
ing him,  while  I  can  plainh-  hear  his 
merry  whistle  between  the  cracking 
of  the  guns  on  the  lake.  After  a 
time  ''  Dckc  "  siop^  shooting  and  I 
-soori  sc  him  liurrying  to  camp  for  a 
new  supply  of  shells,  and  as  qu'ckl>' 
see  him  reappear  and  make  for  his 
stand  aiid  the  ducks.  I  tried  my 
veiy  best,  but  nothing  snort  of  a 
steam  calliope  or  a  stick  of  dynamite 
would  stop  cr  attract  his  attentiori 
from  liis  fa\-orite  sport  at  that  time, 
and  as  he  disappeared  in  the  thick 
grass  and  tules.  I  realize  more  fully 
than  ever  that  I  am  bound  to  stay 
right  there  until  night. 

jNIy  position  brought  to  nn-  mind 
the  stor\'  of  an  old-tir.ie  rolitieian 
who  was  journeying  at  one  time  on 
horseback,  and  was  caught  in  a  se- 
vere storm  far  from  slielter  of  any 
kind.  Di.^mountir.g,  he  crawled  into 
a  hollow  log  to  escape  the  pelting 
rain,  and  before  he  realized  his  dan- 
ger the  swelliiig  wood  had  caught 
and  held  him  as  in  a  vise.  Fearing 
death,  his  thoughts  turned  to  tlie 
deeds  of  his  past  life  and  his  chances 
of  heaven,  and,  as  the  .story  runs,  the 
memory  of  some  of  his  political  deals 


made  him  so  small  tliat  he  rolled  free 
from  the  log. 

I'Zncouraged  somewhat,  I  smiling- 
ly but  earr.cstly  began  another  strug- 
gle for  release,  but  to  no  end  :  tliat 
Nebraska  mud  followed  me  up  a< 
fast  as  I  'shrunk. 

Without  pipe  or  tobacco,  the  long 
v.ait  until  the  boys  would  .start  for 
camp  nuule  me  almost  frantic,  and  1 
joy  fulls'  hailed  the  cook,  his  supply 
of  wood  gathered,  as  he  came  down 
to  the  lake  for  water. 

His  eye  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  after  anxiously  inquiring 
if  I  was  still  sinking,  and  receiving  a 
reply  in  the  negati\'e,  he  hurried  off 
down  the  lake  for  lielp  and  one  of 
our  canwas  l>oats. 

The  flight  was  about  over  and  the 
shootitig  nearly  ceased,  and  I  soon 
heard  him  and  Doc  panting  and  jjuff- 
ing  as  they  poled  and  pushed  the  ligh.t 
boat  through  the  tules  and  grass,  their 
e\ery  resting-place  marked  and  em- 
phasized by  Doc's  cuss  words  and 
exclamations  of  disgust  that  I  should 
allow  myself  to  be  caught  in  such  a 
manner.  But  as  they  jnished 
through  the  last  bunch  of  tules  and 
pidletl  o\  er  the  narrow  strip  of  water 
to  where  Doc  could  see  me,  and  lieai 
my  chattering  teeth,  liis  cuss  words 
cl:an,<;cd  to  those  of  kindest  encour- 
agement and  solicitation  as  he  begaii 
to  realize  that  the  length  of  my  cap- 
ture, my  exertions  to  free  myself, 
antl  the  cold  night  winds  had  about 
done  me  up.  Crowd»ing  the  boat 
close  to  my  back,  the  oars  were  used 
to  loosen  the  mud  at  my  waist  and 
hips  as  much  as  possible,  and  catch- 
ing me  l)y  the  arms  and  shoulders, 
Doc  aiui  r'a\-,  the  cook,  exerted  their 
every  ounce  of  muscle  to  raise  me, 
while     I     heijK'd     by    throwing     all 
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weight  possible  onto  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat.  After  five  minutes'  hard 
work  on  the  ].aii  of  nil  tlirce.  Doc 
suggested  a  '.>reathing  spell,  and  I 
settled  back  thoroughly  worn  out 
and  discour.;ged,  I'aint  in  both  lieart 
and  body.  I  had  not  gair.ed  .i  pn^- 
ticle  on  that  tcn.xious  nr.'d. 

Just  then  "  Deke  "  was  discovered 
plodding  wearily  into  camp  with  ln"s 
load  of  duckh,  and  a  few  words  from 
Doc  brought  him  to  our  end  of  the 
lake  on  a  sharp  run. 

Gazing  with  sur]>rise  a  moment  at 
my  tired  and  anxious  face  sticking 
out  of  the  mud,  without  suggestions 
from  any  one  he  turned  and  hurried 
br.ck  to  camp,  and  as  (piickh'  re- 
turned v.ith  his  flask  of  whiskey. 
Unable  to  reach  me  from  liis  ]K»si- 
tlon,  he  gave  th.-^  coik  an  extra  Iwist. 
and  with  steady  hand  landed  that 
welcome  flask  witliin  two  feet  of  my 
head.  Within  two  seconds  the  cork 
was  out,  the  fla.'d^  nearly  emptied, 
and  I  was  read}-  for  another  pull  at 
the  mud.  The  straps  of  my  high 
waders  were  unb.ickled  ?t  nn'  shoul- 
ders and  all  hands  undertook  to  pull 
me  out  of  my  boots.  The  latter  ob- 
jected. Ivither  they  went  with  mc 
or  I  stayed  with  them,  and  the>-  car- 
ried their  point.  All  hands  took  an- 
other ^vell-earned  rest,  and  I  took  a 
driuj'.  *'I)eke."  meantime,  had 
found  an  old  piece  of  dried  timber 
which  he  succeeded  in  placing  within 
my  reach,  and  which  I  drew  up  close 
to  my  chest.  Tiie  oars  were  driven 
upright  into  the  mud  on  two  sides  of 
my  left  leg,  I  tlm^w  my  weight  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  old  log  in 
front.  Doc  and  Fay  dug  mud  and 
lifted    from    behind,    and    sh)\vly,    so 


slowl>-.  but  .sure])',  that  leg  was 
pulled  up  and  doubled  under  me. 
Still  keeping  my  weight  on  the  log 
in  front,  the  oars  were  quickly  passed 
to  m\-  right  side,  everybody  strained 
his  ever\-  nerve,  and  soon  I  sat 
a- straddle  that  log,  dirty,  black,  mud- 
dy, ."nd  utterly  worn  out,  but  free. 

After  a  short  rest.  I  worked  alon'^ 
tlie  log  with  help  of  the  oars  into  the 
sinllow  water,  where  I  sat,  drinking 
in  deep  breaths  of  the  cool,  clear,  in- 
vigorating evem'ng  air,  happy  that  I 
was  aliv-e,  hap])ier  that  I  was  free, 
while  Doc  picked  up  my  coat,  gun. 
and  ducks,  and  paddled  out  to  me. 
Wading  slowly  by  the  boat's,  side 
tov.ard.^  shore,  I  could  not  resist 
reaching  in  and  picking  up  my  gnu, 
and  slipped  a  couple  of  shells  into  it.-^ 
barrels. 

Looking  up  into  the  full  face  of  the 
moon  just  rising  over  the  low  hills  in 
the  east,  I  jumped  my  gun  to  my 
muddy  shoulder  and  sent  a  charge  of 
number  sevens  after  a  tardy  return- 
ing duck,  within  easy  range,  a  lucky 
c>hot,  as  the  full,  dull  splash  plainly 
proved.  1  saw  Doc  smile  grimly  as 
he  said,  "Keep  right  on  to  camp, 
I  '11  pick  him  up." 

A  few  steps  more  and  I  was  on  dry 
ground  and  slowly  began  to  climb 
the  gentle  slope  to  camp,  content  to 
let  the  boys  care  for  boats,  guns,  and 
game  ;  happy  that  a  good  meal  and 
the  more  welcome  night's  sleep  would 
make  me  as  good  as  new  on  the  mor- 
row, and  thankful  that  for  ouce  Xe- 
l^raska's  black,  innocentdooking,  but 
sometimes  deep  and  treacherous  mud 
had  been  forced  to  give  up  one, 
nearly  a  victim  to  his  inexperience 
and  thomditlessness. 
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O  shilling  stream 

Of  sunset  beam, 

W'itli  aiituniu  gold 

In  hillside  fold. 
Willi  meadows  broad,  and  upland  farms, 
Of  grasses  sweet,  of  forest  balms, 
From  mountain  crags  thy  springs  outflow  ; 
The  pine  and  niaple  thou  dost  know. 

With  rusli  and  roar 

O'er  roek\-  floor. 

In  toirents  while — 

O  wild  delight— 
Th}-  stream  through  granite  gatcwa\-  rolls 
To  turn  the  wheels  (A  a  thousand  men  : 
A  hive  of  toil  with  busy  hum  : 
Where  wedding  l-ell  for  death  loud  tolls — 
Of  human  jo>'  and  grief  the  sum. 

O  river  of  song,  O  ri\er  of  ])cn. 
Of  poets  haunt  and  legend  lore, 

0  river  of  ships  and  ocean  sweep: 

O  river  of  \-outh 
And  manhood's  2)rime, — 
'T  is  in  tliy  stream  I  dip  my  oar, 
And  on  th\-  ]»lacid  \vaters  lloat, 
Now  swiftly  ])assing  towards  the  deep. 

1  pass  tlie  shallows  we  call  time, — 
I  float  from  enor  into  truth  : 

I  'm  wafted  like  the  sunbeam's  mote. 
Afar  and  wide  from  narrow  shore  : 
O  ri\er  of  ("iod,  akin  to  founts  on  high 
And  ocean  deeps,  thy  currents  swift  I  ride 

To  swelling  tide 
Of  fuller,  deeper  life,  beyond  the  sky. 
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WHAT    ARE    OTR    RL'KAL    SCHOOLS    DOING 


By  yohfi  k'enfs/on,  C/uurtiuiK 

At  the  annual  town-meeting  of  Ply- 
mouth, held  on  March  lo,  1S93.  the 
voters,  availing  themselves  of  the  local 
option,  adopted  wiiat  is  known  as  the 
'•town  s}stem  "  of  schools,  anticipating 
by  one  year,  the  time  when  all  the 
towns  of  the  state  were  required  to  be- 
come single  town  school  districts.  The 
selection  of  a  board  of  education  de- 
volved upon  tlie  selectmen,  v. ho  in  a 
wise  and  discreet  manner  appointed  six 
broad-minded  men,  such  as  proved 
capable  of  laying  lasting  foundations 
for  a  growing  superstructure.  Like 
most  towns,  the  first  problem  called  for 
a  reduction  in  the  nuinber  of  schools. 
In  brief,  the  vihage,  with  its  graded 
schools,  retained  its  organization,  under 
the  management  of  the  State  Normal 
school;  while  the  ten  ungraded  back 
district  schools  were  consolidated  into 
six,  involving  some  important  changes 
of  location,  and  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  three  new  school-houses.  In 
1S94,  a  new  school-house,  intended  to 
be  a  model  of  its  kind,  was  built  to 
take  the  place  of  ihe  old  landmarks. 
Of  the  six   now  in  use,  only  one   is  un- 
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suited  to  the  times;  but  indications 
point  to  the  necessary  substitution  of 
another  r.iodel  .school-house  within  a  few- 
years,  thus  completing  the  equipment  of 
our  rural  schools  with  adequate  sur- 
roundings. 

In  general,  our  outlying  school-houses 
are  well  located,  having  ample  grounds 
and  easy  access  to  the  children  of  the 
locality.  They  are  pleasant,  roomy, 
a-id  to  some  e.xtent  ornamental;  are 
provided  with  slate  blackboards,  book 
shel  .e:>,  modern  desks,  teachers'  closets, 
facilities  for  house  decoration,  and  are 
gradually  being  supplied  with  apparatus 
for  teaching,  such  as  maps,  charts, 
drawing  models,  etc.  The  1S94  house 
is  tlie  embodiment  of  past  experiences, 
limited  only  by  the  means  appropriated. 
Located  in  a  siglitly  position,  and 
placed  at  one  side  of  the  lot  so  as  to 
allow  most  of  the  ground  for  purposes 
of  recreation,  provided  witli  a  piazza  in 
front,  a  llagpolc  by  the  side  ;  with  ample 
entries,  which  serve  as  coat  rooms,  fin- 
ished with  a  high  wainscot  and  stained 
glass  windows.  The  school-room  itself 
is  a  large  twelve-foot  posted    room,  24. 
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by  2S.  designed  to  accommoualc  from 
30  to  36  schohiis.  llie  Hoors  arc  h:iid 
v.ood.  llie  i\\Y.<\\  spruce  and  ash:  ihc 
commodious  ].«lackboards  are  slate,  set 
low:  tb.e  te -filler's  p!..tlovm  i<  raided 
aiKl  recessed.  A  teacher's  closet  of 
ample  dimensions  is  situated  in  ihe  rear 
of  tJN'  rcom;  the  desks  are  single  com- 
bination of  modern  paUern;  aiid  lastly 
and  most  important  of  all,  a  stove  \\\\\\ 
a  ventilatinc;  attachment  "that  works'" 
furnishes  at  all  seasons  a  constant  su[)- 
ply  of  properly-heated  fresh  air  without 
drafts,  at  AX  seasons,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  without  interference  from  con- 
trary winds.  The  doo;s  are  pine,  fin- 
ished in  the  wood,  and  open  outward, 
accordinj4  to  la\/.  The  windows,  sit- 
uated on  tiie  sides  and  rear,  are  pro- 
\'ided  with  transoms,  thereb}'  greatly 
facilitating  venlilation  in  \\arm  weather. 
A  picture  molding  surrounds  the  room, 
an  inducement  to  a:rsthetic  culture.  An 
ample  woodshed  is  attached,  containing 
separate  ventilated  toilets.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  heat,  light,  ventilation,  and  other 
sanitary  arrangemenis,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
state  board  of  health. 

Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good  a 
teacher  can  be  had  according  to  the 
means,  has  been  the  dominating  pur- 
pose in  the  selection  of  instructors. 
There  have  been  two  distinct  advances 
in  the  teachers'  salaries  v.-ithin  ten 
years.  Experience  proves  that  tiiere 
are  less  failures  among  nornial  grad- 
uates; hence  ihe  rule  to  hire  only  such 
when  possible.  At  one  time  the  school 
year  was  thirty-eight  weeks:  but.  by 
vote  of  the  town,  it  is  r.ow  thirty-four. 
The  quantity  of  work  required  and  ex- 
pected demands  more  time. 

Along  with  good  teachers  in  imi)o!  t- 
ance  QO\\\t.  the  text-books  and  supplies. 
The  same  rule  a{)plies  again   to  advan- 


tage. It  is  always  the  intention,  at 
least,  to  clioose  tiie  best  books,  nut  the 
cheapest,  and  supplies  of  good  quality 
are  purchased.  Everythnig  with  which 
the  child  comes  in  contact  lias  its  part 
in  the  character  building,  so  a  good 
penholder  will  not  be  without  its  influ- 
ence, while  cheap,  worthless  stuff  may 
work  unending  mischief.  SonietI)in» 
new  occasionally  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion, te.xt-books,  supplies,  or  adornment 
proves  inspiring. 

Registration  blanks  are  filled  out  at 
th.e  beginning  of  each  term,  and  sent  to 
the  school-board.  Then  the  board  can 
readily  ascertain  the  v. hereabouts  of 
ar;y  child  in  town.  The  white  blank  is 
used  for  those  attending,  wliile  a  similar 
chocolate-colored  blank  gives  whatever 
facts  are  obtainable  in  regard  to  chil- 
dren under  seventeen  non-attending. 
Practically,  there  no  truants  here:  for 
almost  every  child  is  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term.  Occasionally,  the  services  of  the 
truant  officer  are  needed  to  induce 
parents  and  children  to  use  their  school 
privileges;  and  when  needed,  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  employing  his  services. 
The  registration  blank  follows,  elim- 
inated of  its  purely  local  features. 

PLYMOUTH   TOWN   SCHOOL   DKSTRKT. 

Loircr  Intervale  School,  f^fpt.  6,  ^^•97. 

1.  Full  Nam*'.  Marian  L.  Mitchell. 

2.  KatlMT'.v  or  inotlior's,  or  guardian's  onme. 
Dnvid  Glijjin. 

3.  Axo  7;  Give  birth'hiy,  mouth,  December, 
•  lay,  jr.rd,  year,  IssQ. 

4.  Hf<?idtiice     while     ntieiidiDg^     school,    with 

whom   Mr.    Daniel    Mitchell,    Pljmoulh,   ou 

srreel,  near ."street. 

5.  Gr.nde.  IV. 

6.  Doe.s  the  party  named  in  «iu.  stiou  2.  reside  In 
District  No.  2?  .Vo. 

7.  Resldonc*.  of  the  party  nanu'dlin  cjuestiou  2. 
if  answer  to  «jui'st ion  6  i«*  No.  I.mrer  Iniervale. 

Answer  1,  by  one  full  Riven  name  with  initial** 
for  the  rc^t  of  the  given  nnmei.  Take  special 
I>ain»  to  ;.-et  ixTfecl  .^-pellinK  and  at"»'^!ute  exaci  - 
ness  In  t-very  cn^uer.  The>je  blank:i  are  t<»  Ik* 
r:'a.!.-  o  It  t»y  the  teacher  as  soon  as  practlcaMe 
after  the  befcinninK  of  each  terra,*and  .<»ent  to  th« 
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lioarj  of  E<Juc:»ti'  n.  In  No.  ■_',  cross  out  the  jn-r- 
80X1"  not  pivoD.  In  No.  i,  vHr  th»?  yo.tr  in  whi'-h 
the  sohokir  was  born.  a!^<>  iiiuntU  and  il;iy.  In 
No.  1,  Kive  tbf  actual  li\iiii,-  jilare,  as  ntar  a.s 
pos>in!f.  If  the  answer  to  c  i.s  No.  th*n  jrive  tin- 
nati'.e  of  tlistrioi  if  in  IM;  iDouth:  of  tin-  t'.wn,  if 
llu-  Sit  h.»iar  is  \i>A  a  n-.siii.  ul  <>f  Plynioui!  . 

In  1S9;.  after  four  ycar.s  of  careful 
stud}  and  piannlni;,  an  eighl-year 
graded  course  ot  study  became  die  pe- 
culiar feature  of  our  rural  schools.  No 
oppo.-!>ition  was  eTii^cndered,  yet  some 
impotant  changes  have  since  bi-en 
made,  and  another  grade  added  in 
1S96.  I'he  leading  nu'tif,  as  musicians 
would  say,  is  to  give  the  child,  reared  in 
the  rural  district,  all  the  advantages  of 
the  village  graded  sclio"!.  The  details 
of  tiie  important  features  of  the  plan 
will  follow. 

The  course  now  comprises  nine 
grades,  requiring  'line  school  ye;irs  of 
thirty-eight  weeks  e:  ch  to  !:omplete  t he- 
scheme  of  study.  The  original  founda- 
tion was  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds's  Course  of 
Study,  as  published  in  the  State  Normal 
Schoo.  catalogues.  Conslant  char.ge  of 
teachers,  and  the  want  of  a  superin- 
tendent necessitated  rather  more  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  studies,  and  a  closer 
confinement  to  the  text-book  than  is 
customary  in  village  graded  school^. 
"J'he  steady  maintenance  of  nine  grades 
in  a  sciiool  of  twenty-nve  1)0}S  and  girls 
is  a  task  requiring  the  marvelous  skill 
and  perseverance  of  a  good  teacher,  if 
tliC  best  results  are  10  be  secured.  .\ 
sample  grade  will  sufhce  to  illustrate 
the  scope  of  the  plan  : 

Qy..K\>\:   VI. 

Rea'liiir.'.  Balance  of  ^^JU^th  Header,  lJarn«.-.'.s 
or  SwinLon's.  Si'i«pl».>men'ary  roa<liiip::  Moure's 
Pilgriin.s  aud  Puritan.-;  Moore's  From  Colony  to 
Comnionv.'-alth;  Hawthorne's  'Jrue  .S:">ries  from 
New  England  History,  and  Tangle  wood  Talcs. 

.Sr>cllin^-.  ,'Oral  and  written.;  Normal  Speller, 
Advanced,  Part  1. 

Writing.     Sh.iyjfrr"?  Copy  ho<>k  No.  5. 

Arithnu-tio.  Grf'enWjaf'-  Brief  Cour.-:^  c<^in- 
I»:.-te<l  from  i>a;?i;  91. 

GfcOirraphy,  Frye'.«  Comj.i..te,  throuRb  i»aj;«'  6l, 
supplemented  by  Wern.r'.s  and  Butler's. 


United  .Stau-s  History.  Momj:..n.»-rys  Br- 
pinners,  throu^'h  pape  m. 

Drawin};.    lTauK''9  Shorter  Course  No.  3. 

Ci>nippsjtion  and  pran»mar.  s^oulhv.orth  at;<i 
Ci«vldard'«  from  p.ijje  219. 

Rbeioricul.-.  Six  declamation:*  ai.d  .>i.\  compo- 
sition^ (t<.  Ix-  read)  each  term:  to  l.e  laid  out  by 
the  teacht  r  appropriate  to  the  poneral  eharact«rr 
of  all  the  Work  of  each  prade,  c.-»i»ei'ialJy  the 
icadii.>,'  a:id  i:.up  :an;e  work. 

Elements  of  y.-ience  and  Morals,  see  State 
Normal  School  catalogue. 

'I'he  fundamental  studies  engross  the 
constant  attention  for  the  first  eight 
years.  The  nit.th  grade  serves  as  a 
rounding  out  for  the  pupil  who  com- 
pletes his  schooling  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  comprises  a  year's  study  of 
high  school  arithmetic,  advanced  spell- 
ing. English  composition,  and  siudies  in 
choice  English  selections,  wiih  half 
yca-^b  in  bookkeeping.  English  histon'. 
civics,  and  either  botany,  principles  of 
agriculture,  or  elements  of  physics. 
These  give  the  pupil  a  better  founda- 
tion for  the  high  school,  if  he  goes  on, 
or  open  to  him  more  of  the  tieasures 
of  knowledge,  if  he  must  slop.  Or, 
brietly,  grade  nine  aims  to  promote 
"good  citizenship." 

In  order  to  make  the  graded  course 
a  success,  some  important  aids  have 
been  prepared.  E.^ch  school  is  sup- 
plied with  an  elaborate  rank  register 
designed  by  1  >r.  C.  C.  Rounds.  \\  ithin 
a  brief  ^pace,  the  v.ork  done  by  each 
pupil  is  faithfully  recorded,  serving  as 
the  basis  of  promotions  and  becoming  a 
periuanent  record.  The  rulings  pro- 
vide for  a  twenty  weeks'  term  if  needed, 
and  ample  provisions  are  made  for  a 
coniplete  record  of  everything  of  im- 
portance concerning  the  scliool  history 
of  eacli  child.  Tiie  buok  i>  inilex«:d. 
and,  besides  tile  record  of  ranks,  space 
is  allotted  for  recording  the  promotions, 
etc.  }^>elow  follows  an  extract  from 
actu.^1  e.vpcrience.  Let  the  reader 
understand  that  the  ranks  for  ^vfonda), 
'J'uesdav,   and    W'ednesdav   are    on    the 
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left  side  of  the  square',  and  that  tlio..;  Once  a  nio.itli  a  rcp(»rt  card  is  sent 
for  1  luirsday,  Friday,  and  any  other  to  the  parent,  sliowioi;  the  true  stand- 
special  recitation  or  exercise  are  on  the  ing  of  liis  ciii!dren.  The^e  are  returned 
rii^lit  side,  'i'lie  other  featine>  are  self  after  exanunatlcn,  counlersij;ned  bv  the 
expUnatory.  [larenl.   They  serve  to  animate  the  child, 

(lliphi  hanj  i>ai:e.j 
PLYMorXlI    lOWX  SCHOOL  DlSTKICT,  TLlLNi'lKE  SCHOOL. 


Kecitations- 
Fir.-<1    QuarUT. 


Recitations— 
Secoiul  Quarter. 


Datks. 


Jan. ; 
2.^29 


Fob. 
1-5 


8-12     K>-1'J|    K 

i  I 


P>b.    Mar. 

22  26,     1-5       S  12 


lr.-1'J 


!  '   i  >l  I 

To~To  10  10  "s  9  10     p  10  "  10  '9  7 10  s'lo'^s 

j  9     10    9  9  10  9    9  10  94    10     lu    8  8    9  8    9      9 

9     ..9  ..     8  ..10  ..  10     ..8  ..     8  -.8     .. 


Cla.s5. 

.Aritliinetic.  .<uJ.je<'t. 
.Stella  M.  (lav,  Jt-acher. 


Gr.\i>f.  \'I1. 
Che.sier  A.  Fletcher 


10  9:  9  9  lU  9  10  S 
9  10  9  10  9  9  9  10, 
S     ..'  9     ..10     -.10     .. 


!  10   10 10   10  10   m  10   i( 
i  10   10  10   10  io   10  10   10 

\i6~ro  10 "  10  iu~i6  io~lo! 

10     10  10     10,10     10  10     10 

10   ..!io   ..;io   ..10 


10     10    8      9    ~      8    8      8 
94;i0      9    9      8    9      8;  9    10     89l    Arthur  L.  Page. 
9     ..10     ..10     ..I  9     .. 


Spelling.— Gr.ide  VI. 
Harry  J .  Sanborn 


10  10  lu  10  10    10 10  10 

100  ,10  10  10  10  10  10  lU  10  100 
10  ..  iO  ..  10  ..10  ... 

no  in  10  loio'ioio  lo 

100  10  1'.'  10  10  10    10  10  10   100;.  Leou  C.  Brown 

10  ..10  ..  10    ..:io  ..         1 


[Left  han.J  page. J 
TEfiM  COMMEXCIXG  J  AX.  20,   1S9T,  AND  CLO.SIXc;  JUNK  11,   1.' 


Recitations— 
Third  Quarter. 


Recitation.s— 
Fourth  Quarier. 


Term       'I 
AveraKC."*. 


Mar.  I  Apr.  i 
22-26      29-2     26-30 


E.xamiaaJion.s. 


Mav 


10-14    V 


•i  — 


June    ii 
:i-2X    3'-i      ^ 


I! 


i I   - 

H      8,  8      9,  9      9  10  1(.' 

9       8,  9     10  10       8  10  9 

9   ....    .jio   ..:  9  .. 

^     8;  8     10  16       8  10  8 


8  9  10  9 
..10  ..10 
..     9     ..10 


8:  9      8i  9      9  10 

..;..    ..,10   ..;  9 


7  9  10 

8  ..    8 
8  ..  10^_ 

"9  ~8  io    16  10    10  y' 

7  ..    9     ..    8     ..10 

10  ..    8    ..8    ..  :o 


i  s; 


•I     90.1 


D. 

81  I  86 


C.  I  D. 

89      88 


10  lo'iO  10  10  10  10  10             10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10          'I    . 

10  1010  10  10  10  10  10  100    10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10,100.^- 

10  ..110  ..10  ..10  ..             10  ..  iO  -.10  ■•10_j_-j_     , 

10  io To^  10  16  10  lu'  10    10"  1V3 10  10  10  10  16  16;  ""'j". 

10  10,10  10  10  10  10  10  100  10  10  10  10  ID  9  10  10:  99  CV 

10  ..lio  ..iio  ..|io  ..1      jiio  ..  10  ..  10  ..  10  ..          •* 

I  I         I         !      ii 


F.     F. 
58      61 


E.     F. 
75     58 


B.     C.     D. 
91  I  91      94  I 

B.  i  C.     D.  ' 


100 


78 


821 


Remark- 


82  •  90i 


Pas.<«ed. 
Pas.-^cil. 


Passed. 

Pa.sse<I. 
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especi:iliy  when   the  pnr<'nts  cooperate. 
This  is  a  sample  taken  fiom  real  life. 

I'l^  MOUTH    TOWN    SCHOOL    DISTltlCT. 

\\\^,a3liill  Srbool. 
U   pi'.  :  of  Chnrles  K.  Smitli. 
For  .>j>*-t;iy  terni,  i.'OmnienoinL;  Jan  JT,  lSb>r. 
1st  2.1  3-1  irh 

mo.       ni<».       mi).       mo. 
Dtportm.  :u  1  .1  A  A 

Days  :i}.s,MU  

TiuKi  Tur-ly  

Times  <li.sniisse<l  

Spelling  c  C  H  A 

Road  in-  A  A  \  A 

^Vritin-  .4  H  A  A 

Rheiorioals  A  C  I)  A 

.Arithmetic  B  A  H  A 

Grammar  

Geo;:rai>hy  A  A  A  A 

U.  S.  IJistury  .4  .4  

Phy.'^iok.g'y  

Drawing  

Music  

Compo.^ition  B  A  A 

On  this  report  ot  sch<^1ir.-liip  an  1  deporrmciit, 
a  means  excellent;  h,  fair;  c.  unsatisfactory;  d, 
that  immediate  and  radical  improvement  must  be 
made  or  the  pupil  will  bo  I'aMe  t-j  be  pat  >iack  t-, 
ar  other  class  or  to  be  ."severely  disciplined. 

R.  C.  Smith,  Teacher. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  pro- 
motion cards  are  issued  to  each  scholar. 
1  hey  are  of  threo  kinds.  The  most  de- 
sirable is  the  white  card,  given  for  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  work.  A  bh'e 
card  is  used  for  conditional  promotions. 
V\'hen  scholars  can  not  be  promoted  the 
fact  is  so  stated  upon  a  plain  card.  By 
this  means  the  parents  can  know  ex- 
actly the  standing  of  their  children  at 
the  close  of  each  school  year.  Decep- 
tion and  indolence  can  be  incepted  in 
the  bud,  if  parents  so  desire.  A  new 
edition  of  these  cards  should  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  signatures  of  the  full 
school  board,  and  the  parents  should  be 
required  to  sign  all  cards  v.-hich  are  not 
full  promotions,  before  the  scholars  re- 
turn to  school. 

These  arc  the  forms  used  in  this 
town  : 

PLy>fOt:Tn    TOWN    S'HOOL   DI.sTRH'i. 

....School l&y..     B.>  i"^  kcown  that is  pro- 
moted    from     the prad*-    to    the >:rade    of 

School,  having:  completed  the  reiiuir»-d  wr.rk. 


nj:PAirnn-:\T. 

This  card  is  io  b"  pn»KenT«»«l  to  the  teacher  in 
eharpo  of  tho  ttohool  at  the  c<»raiM>  ncnucnt  of 
ne.\t  term. 

Teacher. 

Approved  hy  (he  Schr.Ml-board: 

«'bairniaii. 

rL\.SU)i:TH    TOWN    SCHOOL   DISTRICT. 

...School,     ..i)M_     bp  It  known  that.... is  pro- 
moted   from    the jjrado     to    the prade    of 

Scho.d,  with  conliti-.n.-i  in 

This  card  is  to  be  pres»Mited  to  the  teacher  fn 
charjre  r»f  the  school  at  the  commencement  of 
next  term. 

Teacher. 

Approved  by  the  School-board: 

Chairni.m. 

As  a  fitting  testimonial  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  long  and  patient  work  done 
in  these  schools,  a  more  elaborate  cer- 
tificate, lo  by  13,  is  awarded  to  all  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  nine  grades. 
'I'his  is  hnov  n  as  th.e  gran-,mar  grade 
certificate.  The  last  session  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  is  held  in  the  town  hall. 
TI  e  exercises  consist  of  a  prize  speak- 
ing, closing  with  a  presentation  of  the 
graduating  certificates,  by  the  school- 
board.  Kach  school  n-.akes  an  exhibit 
of  its  written  work  and  specialties, 
such  as  herbariums,  collections,  ex- 
periments, etc.  This  is  a  day  of  days 
to  many,  a  time  when  the  most  re- 
mote and  humble  can  feel  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  town,  one  of  the 
strongest  artificial  incentives  to  good 
work  in  the  schools.  The  certificate 
printed  below  is  one  of  the  two  siep- 
pin[;-slones  to  a  possible  college  career. 

"  Honor  to  \\honi  Houor  is  Due."' 
THE   PLV.MOUTH  TOWN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

Be  it  known  to    all    to    whoni    theno    presents 

shall    come,    that ha\  inj^    .•satisfactorily   com- 

plt-ied  llic  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
school-board  in  the  primary  and  j^^raroicir 
grades  of  the  di.strict  .•schools,  is  entitled  to  this 
Cf  rtificale  and  admi'-sion  to  the  hi;:h  school. 

Given   at    Plymouth,   New   Hanip>liire,  this 

day  of 

•^^^'^^'-  /.«chool- 

Teacher.  \\\ .  W .  S^^^"^  ■ 

The  one  thing  needful  lo  promote 
thoroughness  has  been  a  S)stem  of 
standard    examinations    by   the    school- 


nf   n  ^A 
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board.  A  \\\x\  has  been  adopted 
\\i*J)in  two  y.-ars.  and  most  of  the  de- 
tails \vorkeJ  out  with  g^ratifyin^  re- 
siiU^.  Each  study  has  been  divided 
into  smaher  sections  for  exainiualioiis, 
*:eiKrail\-  following  the  matured  topical 
divisions,  these  subdivisions  being 
desigi  ate<l  by  letters  foi  convenience. 
For  each  part  a  thorough  written  ex- 
amination lias  been  prepared,  which 
represents  the  standard  expected  by 
the  sciicol-board.  The  examinations 
are  placed  in  sealed  envelopes,  to  be 
opened  only  wlicn  the  class  is  ready 
for  a  test  in  that  ixirlicular  subject. 
Those  that  pass  are  sure  of  promotion  ; 
those  that  do  not,  may  remain  to  con- 
sider the  advanta:;es  of  studioitsness. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  be 
strong,  such  as  will  inspire  the  students 
to  mor'.:  intense  application. 

In  tiie  make-up  of  all  the  examina- 
tions except  spelling,  the  subject  mat- 
ter amounts  to  ninet\  per  cent.  ;  ^wa  j)er 
cent,  is  reserved  for  spelling,  and  five 
per  cent,  for  neatness,  penmanship, 
form,  etc.  The  scholar  must  secure  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  order  to 
pr-ss.  In  practice,  the  teachers  con- 
sider the  tests  a-e  fair  and  not  more 
difficull  than  the  studious  pnpil  ought 
to  pass.  Credit  is  given  for  all  the 
work  done,  and  whenever  the  pupil  has 
passed  the  required  test  in-  any  part  of 
his  work,  so  much  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  he  is  not  compelled  to 
duplicate  his  work  v.hether  he  dr«es 
more  or  less  than  the  grade  calls  for 
within  tr.e  year.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  shosv  the  character  of  the 
exa  ninations  : 

AniTHMETic.     Gn.fni:    VIII.    A. 

Peroenta;.'*. ;  Grtenloaf  s  Complete,  paK'es  167- 
IRO. 

Ansv.tr  el'hor  No.  1  <«r  No.  2,  also  No.  .3.  ati-l 
aovcn  others. 

1.  Define  percectafe'e,  a.-ise,  amount,  i'o.'i'-\, 
profit,  and  lo»a. 


2.  Detiiie  rate,  dlften-nee,  commission,  Insur- 
nnce,  premium. 

3.  Ciive  rule."*  for  tlmling  percentage,  rate  per 
cent.,  anil  l>a.««f. 

4.  Kin.l  I't  percent,  of  #2,.i:'i. 

5.  Wlia'  ju  r  cent,  of  >>'(•  i:al.  art"  .V^l  gal? 

6.  Fir.'i  ti-.e  uumheruf  whjth  2.17  is  34  per  cent. 

7.  A  man  lia\  inff  ^27.000  invested  1«  ptT  cent,  iu 
bankst'X'k.  \l\  per  cent,  in  bonils,3»  per  ct-nt.  In 
hot:sfs.  and  the  rest  in  a  farm.  Find  cost  uf 
farm. 

8.  A  man's  .salary  i.s  ?l.0CO.  He  .spent  22  per 
cent.  f«ir  fuel,  IJ  per  cent,  for  ek'thing",  3  per  cent, 
fur  book-s.  and  $1,0IS  for  sundries.  What  per 
cent,  remained? 

P.  A  lenrber  .spend.s  ^S  per  cent,  of  his  income. 
:ind  can  .««av»:  $420.    What  was  bi.'.  Income? 

10.  .\  (•'erk'.'j  salary  vas  raised  I.S  per  cent.,  and 
n-'w  it  ix  Ji.O.jO.    What  wan  hi.s  former  salary? 

11.  .\  farmer  bou^'lu  SO  acres  of  land  at  $ciO  per 
acre,  and  spent  ^l.SOO  for  improvement.  IIow 
must  he  sell  it  per  acre  so  as  to  gain  fifteen  per 
cent.? 

12.  -\  lawyer  collected  80  per  rent,  of  a  debt  of 
S2,3C<>,  and  ch.tr>red  5  p»  r  cent.  commis.sion  on  the 
sum  coUectetl.  How  niuch  ilid  the-  creditor  re- 
ceive? 

13.  A  merchant  insured  a  stock  «.'f  goods  worth 
$12,000  for  three  fourths  of  its  value,  at  I  per 
cent.;  what  was  the  anno.nl  premium?  F.aeh  ques- 
tion count.-,  10.  Add  5  for  correct  spelling  and  5 
for  neati'.e.-.>. 

Sl-IILLING.     Graui.   V.     A. 

Lessons  1.'^  177. 

Thr<ing,  bre.idth,  coach,  strhn,  pierce,  scythe 
breathe,  Kfoove,  weiifbt,  foremost,  shutlle,  ram- 
ble, knuckle,  sneeze,  oy.ster,  shoulder,  stopper, 
garret,  I  u.'^hol,  solemn  fiaunel,  horrid,  messaj;*?. 
painful,  faultle.«s,  noiseless,  peaceful,  movemeni. 
keruel,  postage,  village,  glitter,  halier. 

Kach  word  counts  3. 

U.  S.  History.    Graoi:  V.    A. 

Montgomery's  Beginners'  .\merican  History 
pages  1-22.    Answer  3:  make  a  complete  story. 

1.  Chri.-topher  Columbus;  his  boyhood,  plan* 
and  getting  help,  how  .America  was  discovered, 
other  voyages,  death  and  burial,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  John  Cabot:  his  «li.^coverles.  what  was  found 
and  carried  back,  the  second  vo\ag^,  why  calkd 
.■Vmerica,  etc. 

3.  F«jnce-de-Leon,  Balboa,  and  Do  Soto:  the 
discoveries  of  each,  t»uilding  of  St.  Augustine, 
etc. 

4.  Sir  Walter  Ralelyh:  his  expe'lltlons.  his  set- 
tlement iii  Virginia,  what  canie  of  It.  last  days 
and  «leath  of  KaUdyh. 

Kach  question  cuunts  30. 

.Vdd  5  for  correct  speliiufc  and  h  U)T  neatn^>s. 

Phvsiuioov.     CJradk    Vlll.     --I. 
.Smith's,  pages  13-39;   bones  an.l  muscles.    .\n- 
Rwer  either  No.  8  or  No.  11,  and  i  i;;ht  others. 

1.  D'-ftne  ftnatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  bon*-.-*, 
muscles. 

2.  LxplaJM  U'-es  of  bo!J«'>-;  d«>-tri»ie  the  n.ain 
cavities  (.f  th'-  body. 
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3.  Describe  ful  y  bones  of  h«  .kI  an<l  trunk. 

4.  Describe  fully  hones  of  rli«^  upper  lir.ib. 

5.  Dfscribo  fully  tM»nes  of  thf  l<>uer  liinN. 

6.  Dt'xriljf  fully  the  structure  and  cheiniL'al 
conip.>.sitii->t»  of  bone. 

T.  D.'scribe  full-  the  j-.ii  '<  and  p:ir:.->  which 
Cfinj.t^so  a  Joint. 

^.  fV  scribe  prow  cii  of  boii.  s  ;in»l  eflect  of  nlco- 
hol. 

9.  Describe  the  iau-.cl<s  rn*]  their  properties. 

10.  Describe  the  structure  of  muscles  and  effect? 
of  muscuUir  exercise. 

11.  Eflect  •>!  alcohol  an<l  t<>b;!<to  on  niuscle.i. 
Each   qi^cstion  count.;  10.    A<ld    5    for  corrocl 

spelliufi:  and  5  for  neatness,  etc. 

A  nev/  feature,  known  as  a  ino\abI<j 
library  of  choice  reading,  has  been-  in- 
troduced this  year.  Books  that  are  in- 
teresting, uplifting,  instructi\e,  enter- 
taining, or  classical,  have  been  pur- 
chased and  packed  in  small  bo.xes, 
one  for  each  school-house.  About  twice 
in  the  year  an  exchange  of  reading  can 
easily  be  made  between  the  schools. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  t'liee  yjar.v  a  fine 
collection  of  the  best  of  reading  will  be 
available  to  every  pupil  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
connection  b.^twecn  the  remote  childien 
and  the  central  library.  By  this  neans 
it  is  hoped  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  w'tli  the  lo'.  e  for  good  reading 
so  thoroughly  that  when  they  leave  the 
influences  of  the  school-room  the  crav- 
ing for  more  instruction  will  instinc- 
tively lead  them  to  the  larger  store- 
house of  knowledge.  Intended  to  sup- 
plement to  some  extent,  the  fundamen- 
tal studies,  ii  will  also  :-erve  to  reli-^ve 
in  part  the  dearth  of  reading  matter  in 
many  of  the  parents'  homes.  This  is 
to  be  one  of  the  implements  for  broad- 
ening the  culture  and  brightening  the 
life  of  the  many  v.ho  will  always  reside 
on  *' the  old  place,"  ar:  intro'.luction  as 
it  were,  to  the  unlimited  riches  of  know- 
ledge to  be  obtained  only  through  tlie 
printed  page. 

1  he  annual  school  report  is  pub- 
lished  separate  from   the  general   town 


report.  Xo  effort  is  spared  to  make  it 
unique  and  attractive.  In  it  appears 
the -roll  of  honor,  also  the  lists  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  high  and  grammar  schools. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  record  the 
achievements  of  faithful  ones  in  the 
ruial  .schools,  winch  is  utilized  for  all  it 
is  wortn.  At  the  close  of  each  term 
a  special  visiting  da)'  is  set  apart,  ^^hen 
parents  and_olhcrs  are  invited  to  ob- 
serve the  work  done,  and  the  members 
of  the  S'.hool-board  honor  the  occasion 
by  their  presence.  Encouragement  is 
gi'.en  whenever  opportunity  offers  to 
acquire  knowledge  outside  the  pre- 
scribed routine.  The  personal  pro- 
clivities for  e.xtra  lines  of .  study  or 
investigation  are  fostered  when  they 
become   manifest. 

One  of  the  wise  acts  of  the  first 
board  of  education  under  the  town 
system  was  the  correlation  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  town.  Possibly,  like 
some  other  towns,  the  village  might 
have  had  reserved  to  itself  all  the 
free  privileges  of  the  high  school.  But 
a  broader-minded  statesmanship  pre- 
vailed and  the  high  school  was  made 
free  to  every  Plymouth  scholar,  when 
properly  qualified,  a  most  valuable  in- 
centive. Consequently,  each  outlying 
school  became  a  lilting  school  for  the 
high  and  is  the  first  important  step  in 
the  preparation  of  students  for  college. 
Sii.ce  the  adoption  of  the  graded 
course  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
come in  the  disposition  of  lire  rural 
pi'pils  to  take  the  high  school  course. 
The  graduates  of  the  district  schools 
are  admitted  to  the  high  without  re- 
examination, which  serve.>  to  stimu- 
late the  farmer  boys  and  girls  with 
the  desire  for  advanced  education. 
Of  seven  boys  now  in  collt-ge,  three  re- 
ceived their  elementary  training  in  the 
back  district  sfhools. 
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For  ilu'  past  ye.ir  o\  more  there  h:ne 
been  Tnomhly  cunferonces  of  the  bchuol- 
board  and  teachers  of  the  rural  schocls. 
Tlie  individup.l  ne.  Js  of  the  seholar.^,, 
the  welfare  of  ilie  ^cliools,  and  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  cause  furnish  ample 
material  fur  liiou^ht  and  discission. 
Occasion.J.ly,  consider;  tion  is  given  to 
some  special  subject,  and  an  address  is 
given  b\'  some  expert  in  the  mattei. 
More  harmorious  reiaiioi.s  arc  pro- 
moted and  the  cordir^l  spirit  existing 
between  tlie  scliool-boaid  and  the 
teachers  incites  to  greater  eftort  on  the 
part  of  all  to  make  these  schools  the 
most  successful  of  the  kind. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  is  the 
game  worth  the  candle?  Lei  us  see. 
Formerly,  the  classes  were  multitudi- 
nous; the  course  of  in.^lruction  v/as  in 
continual  chaos;  the  schciars  were  no- 
where, going  nov.here,  and  having  no- 
where to  go;  the  scholastic  attainments 
were  like  one  kind  of  beefsteak,  rare, 
not  veil  d'jne,  and  '..hen  tlie  pupil  had 
finished,  he  was  not  prepared  to  go 
anywhere  but  to  go  out.  \\'hLre .'' 
Generally  to  find  his  level  and  there 
plod  along  throjgh  existence,  unless, 
possibly,  he  v.as  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  a  vaulting  ambition  or  enter- 
prising parents.  Then  lie  had  to  spend 
a  year  or  more  in  some  village  graded 
school  before  he  was  prepared  f^  enter 
the  high  school  or  seminary.  Now, 
when  children  change  residence,  they 
keep  their  standing  ;  \\\\k:\\  the  teaclicrs 
are  changed,  as  they  often  must  b'j  ii: 
the  rural  schools,  the  new-comer  fits 
herself  into  the  work,  knov.s  at  once 
where  the  scholars  are,  and  the  school 
work  goes  on  without  interru[;tion. 

When  the  graded  C(^ur.^e  was  put 
into  operation,  careful  observation 
shov.s  that  two  thirriv  were  stimulated 
to  make  the  most  of  thoir  opportunities. 


Since  the  athent  of  the  standard  ex- 
aminations, hereinbefore  explained, 
from  four  tifihs  to  seven  eigh-hs  of  the 
schol.Hs  aie  diligently  ami  earnestly 
striving  to  obtain  that  drgree  of  pro- 
ciency  necessary  for  promotion,  and  the 
Iiou'.is  which  the  school  department  is 
only  too  glad  to  bestow.  The  pupils 
are  not  all  at  sea  in  regard  to  their  at- 
tainments. The  parents  can  easily  in- 
form themselves  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  children  spend  their 
school  hours.  As  the  child  advances 
through  the  grades  and  the  high  school 
appears  within  reach,  he  is  encouraged 
to  press  steadily  on,  his  ambition  grows, 
and  plans  for  a  more  advanced  educa- 
tion have  time  to  be  matured  in  the 
home.  The  result  is  that  mo^e  of  the 
farmers'  and  other  remote  children  are 
seeking  advanced  education  than  for- 
merly. To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
'*outs"  to  the  system,  which  seem  to  be 
more,  the  faults  of  administration  than 
errors  \\\  principle;  yet,  the  '*ins" 
more  than  compensate  for  the  disad- 
vantages. CcDsequently,  the  farmer  is 
not  obliged  to  abandon  his  farm  and 
move  into  the  village,  in  order  to  give 
his  posterity  the  advantages  of  a  good 
common  school  education.  lie  can 
continue  his  vocation  in  peace,  since 
good  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edije  are  bro':;^ht  within  reach  of  his 
children. 

Two  solutions  are  olTered  to  the 
rural  school  problem.  The  tirst,  cen- 
tralization ;  undoubtedly  the  better, 
but,  for  reasons  which  seem  insur- 
mountable, this  does  not  appear  to  be 
feasible  in  this  town,  at  least  at  pres- 
ent. The  other,  the  best  possible  man- 
agement of  eacii  school,  the  carrying  to 
the  little  school  all  the  advantages  of 
the  village  graded  school  that  can  be 
adapted    and   prove   j-»racticable.      This 
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the     school-board     of     Plyinoulh    h.ivc  a   clear    idea  of  how  it  is  done,  and  the 

aimed  to  do  for   ihcir   chargcb.  accord  results  wiiich  may  be  frJrly  claimed  for 

ing  to  the  be<t  of  their  ability  for  tiiese  the  ellurts  mide  for  the  bettermen!   of 

ma:^.y  years.     This   auicle  aims  to  give  oui  rii:a!  >tIiools. 


-> 


JUDGK   T.   I..   NELSON. 

Judge  'I'homas  Leverett  Nelson,  who  died  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Xovember  21, 
was  born  in  Ha\erhiII,  March  .\.  iSj;-.  He  was  a  descendant  of  John  Leverett, 
who  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1673.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Haverhill 
and  at  Kiiribp^t  Union  academy,  Mcricien.  He  entered  Dartmuuth  college  in 
184?,  but  two  yeas  later  he  gave  w^  his  college  course  on  account  of  the  deatli  of 
his  father.  He  soon  renewed  his  studies  at  the  Vermont  university,  and  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1S46.  He  at  once  began  work  as  a  civil  engineer,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation,  until  18:^3,  when  he  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Haverhill.  In  1S5-,,  he  Av.-nt  to  live  in  ^\'orcester  and  entered  the  law  otfiCe  of 
the  late  Judge  Francis  H.  Dewey,  where  he  fmisljed  his  studies.  He  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  oractice  of  the  law  with  the  late  Congressman  W.  W.  Rice  and 
Dwight  Foster,  until  the  renio\'al  of  the  latter  to  Boston.  He  was  later  associated 
with  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  who  was  his  warm  personal  friend.  For  four  years 
from  1870  Mr.  Xelson  was  the  city  solicitor.  He  v.  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1869.  and  ser\ed  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  He  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  school-board  in  Worcester  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  free  public  library. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  supreme  court  to  revise  the  rules 
of  equity.  Ir.  1S79,  ^'^'  '^^'^-^  appointed  judge  of  the  [^nited  States  district  court. 
He  was  a  nvjniber  of  the  American  Antiquarian  society,  the  Wulstan  society,  and 
of  several  other  societies  devoted  tf)  scholarship  and  art.  In  1885,  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  FL.  I),  from  the  University  of  \'ermnnt.  Judge  Nelson 
^■.•as  the  founder  o^  the  law  library  a  I  Worcester,  and  for  many  yeai^  h.id  been  the 
president  of  tlie  Law  Library  association. 

COl.OM-I.  K.  S.  MT'IKK. 
Fliphalet  Simes  Niitter  was  bnrn  in  IJarnstead,  November  26,  1S19,  and  died 
at  Concord,  November  15.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Major  John  Nutter,  who.  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  served  with  distinction  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Reid.  In  1839,  Mr.  Nutter  was  a  cap-ain  in  the  state  militia,  then,  in  1S4.},  pro- 
prietor of  a  country  store.      From    r347    ^^    >^^55'  '''^'   ^'•'''•'*  postmaster,  in  1S5;  re- 
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moving  to  Concord,  where  he  rcmaiivcl  until  his  death.  Durin;;  ihc  peri  aI  of  hi-. 
Concord  residence,  h.c  cnga^ied  in  business  in  New  Vorl:  city,  IVjston.  .i.d  L->»v 
rcnce.  Ik-  was  foi  several  years  president  of  the  \e\v  IIafnp^I;ire  I)':!i:r^.r.uic 
Tress  Company;  v..;s  president  of  the  old  Xew  Hanipshiie  Cctitral  railroad,  n-.'v 
a  part  of  the  Boston  «.V  Maine  system:  and  of  the  Franconia  Iron  company.  JI  • 
was  also  a  large  owner  in  the  Atlantic  cV  Pacific  Railway  Tunnel,  at  Dciv.c'r,  Col., 
and  iMc.-.idu:n  of  liie  National  Railway  and  Street  Rolling  Stock  coinp.i.'^y.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  ereciion  of  the  monument  to  commemora*«j  t!je  name  of 
Hannah  Dustin  and  her  rescue  from  captivity,  which  now  stands  upon  liie  his- 
toric island  near  the  mouth  of  the  C(>ntoocook  river. 

PROFESSOR  K.  R.  RlG^iLKS. 
Prof.  Edward  Ru>h  Ruggles.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chandler  professor  of  th^-  Cernian 
language  and  literature  in  Dartmouth  college,  died  October  30,  aged  61  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  faculty,  and  had  experienced  a  long 
term  of  service  in  connection  with  the  college.  Professor  Rugglcs  w.is  born  in 
Norwich,  Vt.,  and  prepared  for  college  al  Kimball  Union  academy,  .Meriden.  Hc 
then  taught  a  year  at  Bradford  (A't.)  academy,  then  went  to  Canada  to  perfect 
himself  in  J'rench  and  to  teach  in  the  mission  of  Grand  Ligne.  In  1S59.  he  was 
granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  by  Dartmouth  college,  and  in  1S61  went 
abroad  to  study.  From  1S64  to  1866,  he  v/as  instructor  in  English  and  French  at 
the  polytechnical  school,  Dresden.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from 
Dartmouth  in  1S64,  and  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1SS5.  In  1S66,  he  became  in- 
structor of  modern  languages  in  Dartmouth,  and  the  follov/ing  year  assun-.ed  the 
professorship  of  modarn  languages  in  the  Chandler  scientific  school.  Since  1893 
he  had  been  Chandler  professor  of  German  languages  and  literatuic  at  Darimouth. 

CObONi.L   J.    W.    ROl;lX.SOX. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Robinson  of  Concord  died  November  17.  He  was  born  in 
Wilton,  Me.,  February  17,  1830,  and  had  rt-s'ded  in  C'oncord  since  1S49.  He 
v.as  educated  in  th.e  fAiblic  schools  of  his  native  town  ar.d  Ro.ston,  Mass.,  and  be- 
came a  practical  telegrapiier  in  1S56,  just  eight  years  after  the  first  line  in  tiie 
world  was  constructed.  As  superintendent  of  the  White  Nfountain  division  of  the 
old  American  Telegrapii  company,  h.-  constructed  the  line  between  Boston  and 
Bristol,  and  Concord  to  J'lymcuth,  v.r.d  later  built  the  telegraph  line  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Washington.  He  acc[uired  his  title  of  colonel  as  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Icliabod  Goodwin's  staff.  He  served  for  several  years  as  city  messenger. 
Later  he  held  the  position  of  inspector  of  electric  wires.  He  was  a  doorkeeper  of 
the  hou-^e  of  representatives  in  1S63,  and  a  member  of  the  house  in  1S94,  in 
which  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  l>ill  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  President 
Pierce,  and  was  subsequently  made  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
secure  a  design  and  to  raise  funrls  for  its  erection.  He  was  a  member  of  Blazing 
Star  lodge  of  Masons,  and  one  of  its  oldest  past  masters.  He  also  received  the 
various  degrees  up  to  and  including  that  of  Knight  Templar,  and  was  past  com- 
mander of  Sullivan  Coinmandcry,  which  lie  joined  during  a  brief  residence  in 
Claremont  from  1S70  to  1S76. 
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PR.    Ar.I-.AilAM    i  lANDLRS. 

Dr.  Abraham  Flanders  died  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Xovcinber  lo.  He  was  born 
in  Can  mn  in  iSj;.  In  1S59,  he  was  graduated  from  Uni^n  college,  Schenectady. 
N.  ^'.  If  J  WLi.t  lo  Bobton  and  practised  medicine  for  a  lor.g  there.  Dr.  Flanders 
wrote  Several  books  on  medicine  and  contributed  to  tl)e  medical  journals.  He 
was  a  nienibor  of  the  local  societies,  and  of  the  Italian  Medical  society. 

TAMKS   G.    GARDINI.k. 

James  G.  Gardiner  died  at  New  \'ork,  Xovember  12.  Mr.  (iardiner  was  born 
at  Claremont  thirty-eight  years  a^o,  the  son  of  Gol.  Alexander  Gardinei.  He  was 
gradur.ted  f'on  Harvard  and  then  studied  law  at  the  Xeu  \'ork  law  school.  He 
had  been  practising;  in  New  \'ork  for  the  last  ten  years.  He  was  also  prominently 
identified  v.ith  several  railroads  and  commercial  enterprises. 

HKNRV    W.    I'OR'rKK. 

Henry  W.  Torter,  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Porter  Bros.,  dry  ge>ods  dealers, 
died  at  Fall  Ri\-er,  November  S,  aged  fifty-two.  He  was  born  in  Lyn^e.  formerly 
was  in  business  at  Hanover,  and  with  his  brother  went  to  I'all  River  in  1S73. 

Gi:oRGK  i".  \viNc;ir. 

George  F.  Wi^ch,  yS  years  of  ■^■^t,  died  at  New  York  X<:)vember  11.  He  was 
born  at  Bethlehem,  and  was  the  last  of  seven  brothers,  prominent  among  them  be- 
ing John  C.  Winch,  the  pioneer  in  the  ice  business  in  a  large  way,  who  amas.sed  a 
considerable  fortune. 
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